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PREFACE  BY  THE  EDITORS 


TO  THE 


SECOND  EDITION  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 


Two  months  ago,  when  we  ventured  to  pubhsh  a  second 
Volume  of  this  work,  we  were  induced  to  do  it  by  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  the  first,  which  reached  us  through 
various  channels;  but  the  whole  edition  of  that  volume 
being  now  exhausted,  and  another  edition  required,  so 
extensive  a  demand  is  a  more  decisive  and  substantial 
proof  of  the  esteem  and  popularity  which  it  enjoys. 

That  it  should  be  the  lot  of  a  book  to  be  popular,  with 
a  title  so  unattractive,  or  rather  forbidding,  and  with  so 
awful  a  matter  as  death  for  its  main  subject,  speaks 
strongly  for  the  serious  turn  of  the  age,  whatever  it  may 
do  for  the  talent  of  the  Author.  He  himself,  we  are  sure, 
would  have  claimed  no  other  merit  from  the  success  of 
his  labours,  had  he  lived  to  see  it,  than  that  of  having 
faithfully  described  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  the  course 
of  his  own  experience.  The  truth  is,  we  believe,  that, 
whilst  all  men  know  that  they  have  this  last  scene  to  act, 
very  many  are  desirous  of  knowing  also  how  they  may 
act  it  well;  and  they  hope  to  acquire  that  momentous  in- 
formation from  the  study  of  this  book.  It  is  our  hearty 
wish  that  such  a  hope  may  not  be  in  vain. 

This  second  Edition  will  differ  from  the  first  in  no  other 
respect  than  in  superior  correctness.     Having  been  very 
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caret'nlly  collated  with  the  manuscript,  it  will  be  disligured 
with  fewer  errors. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  the  story  of  "  Peni- 
tence" will  soon  be  published  by  itself  in  a  cheaper  form, 
so  as  to  enable  the  rich  to  circulate  it  widely  in  the  hum- 
bler raiiKs  of  lite,  where  it  is  chiefly  calculated  to  do 
irood. 
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It  has  often  occurred  to  me  as  something  wonderful, 
that,  amongst  the  vast  variety  of  books,  which  are  to  be 
met  with,  on  the  important  subject  of  Rehgion,  there 
should  still  be  wanted  a  manual  for  the  information  and 
direction  of  the  Minister  in  his  daily  intercourse  with  sick 
persons  and  other  members  of  his  flock.  There  are  in- 
deed plenty  of  excellent  theoretical  treatises  upon  this 
branch  of  the  Minister's  duty ;  and  much  also  might  be 
learnt  from  the  biography  of  Clergymen,  who  have  been 
eminently  active  in  their  parochial  labours.  But  all  this 
is  too  general ;  and  consequently  it  is  too  often  not  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  how  to  apply  such  knowledge  in  our  own 
particular  practice.  What  I  lament,  therefore,  and  am 
surprised  at,  is,  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  small 
pieces  of  Mr.  Mayow's,  and  two  or  three  accounts  of  the 
conversions  of  profligate  men.  there  should  be  no  book 
(at  least  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  such  book)  con- 
taining the  detail  of  actual  conversations,  which  have 
passed  betv\^een  the  Minister  and  his  Parishioners,  under 
striking  circumstances.  No  Clergyman,  having  had  the 
care  of  a  Parish  for  a  considerable  period,  can  possibly 
have  failed  of  falling  into  such  circumstances ;  and  I,  for 
one,  in  my  earlier  days,  would  have  thanked  any  body, 
who  should  have  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with  the 
results  of  his  experience.  I  am  confident,  from  what  has 
Iiappened  to  myself,  that  a  young  Clergyman  must  be 
very  much  at  a  loss,  how  to  conduct  himself  on  trying  oc~ 
casions,  and  how  to  take  advantage  daily  of  the  openings, 
which  may  be  afforded  him,  for  promoting  Religion  and 
right  feeling  in  his  Parish;  so  that  he  will  either  do  mis- 
chief by  attempting  thai  to  which  he  is  not  competent;  or 
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being  aware  of  his  own  incompetency,  he  will  sit  down 
inactive  and  idle. 

Having  been  in  the  habit  then,  for  several  years,  of  re- 
marking this  defect  of  instruction  with  regard  to  practical 
divinity,  and  the  whole  business  of  a  Parish-priest ;  and 
having  myself,  meanwhile,  been  thrown  perpetually  into 
the  most  interesting  and  awful  scenes  with  my  own  Pa- 
rishioners ;  I  determined  at  length  to  take  up  my  pen,  and 
to  commit  to  paper,  whatever  having  passed  under  my 
personal  observation  might  be  most  likely  to  be  useful  to 
others  of  the  same  profession.  I  have  now  for  some  time 
been  thus  engaged ;  and  it  is  my  intention  to  proceed  so 
long  as  I  am.  able,  or  until  I  have  exhausted  the  subject. 
Of  this,  however,  there  is  very  little  probability;  the  sub- 
ject itself  being  so  comprehensive  and  copious.  My  chil- 
dren, therefore,  will  find  amongst  my  papers,  when  I  am 
taken  from  them,  some  voluminous  manuscripts  headed 
with  this  Preface ;  and  they  are  at  liberty  to  send  them  to 
the  press,  if  the  opinion  of  any  judicious  friend  should 
concur  with  their  own,  that  the  work  deserves  publicity. 
During  my  life  it  cannot  be  permitted  to  see  the  light. 
There  is  too  much  in  it  of  my  own  feelings,  and  of  indirect 
praise  of  myself;  and  also  characters  and  actions  are  de- 
scribed, and  will  continue  to  be  so,  which  would  at  once 
be  applied  to  their  prototypes,  and  thus  might  stir  up  a 
flame  of  animosity  amongst  us.  But,  when  we  are  min- 
gled together  in  the  grave,  all  these  things  will  be  forgot- 
ten, and  the  use  only  will  remain  to  our  posterity. 

I  had  no  thought,  originally,  of  doing  more  than  assist 
my  younger  brethren  of  the  clerical  order,  who  might  be 
appointed  to  the  management  of  large  Parishes,  without 
time  or  opportunities  to  prepare  themselves  in  an  ade- 
quate manner  for  so  difficult  and  momentous  an  under- 
taking. But,  in  proceeding  with  my  work,  I  begin  to 
flatter  myself  with  the  notion,  that  it  may  possibly  both 
amuse  and  instruct  every  description  of  readers.  The 
scenery  must  be  allowed  sometimes  to  partake  of  the  air 
of  romance,  although  strictly  conformable  to  truth  and  na- 
ture :  and  the  way  in  which  the  great  doctrines  and  dutie>s 
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as  well  as  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion  are  set  forth 
and  explained,  being  somewhat  novel;  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  also,  I  hope,  much  plainer  and  less  tedious  than 
is  too  often  the  case  in  more  regular  treatises ;  many  per- 
sons may  be  tempted,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Clergy,  to  peruse  the  book;  and  may  find,  unexpectedly, 
their  fancy  pleased,  their  knowledge  increased,  and  their 
hearts  touched  and  improved.  In  fact,  the  little  histories 
and  dialogues  herein  contained  v/ill  necessarily  embrace 
all  ranks  of  men,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  A  popu- 
lous Parish,  hke  mine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  still 
more  populous  town,  has  a  race  of  inhabitants,  fluctuating 
every  day;  of  almost  every  possible  class;  and  professing 
almost  every  possible  sentiment  in  politics,  as  well  as  in 
rehgion.  My  constant  residence  upon  the  spot,  and  the 
daily  habits  of  my  life,  have  brought,  and  will  still  bring 
me  into  immediate  contact  with  all ;  and  the  whole  work, 
when  finished  voluntarily,  or  stopped  by  the  hand  of  Death, 
will  be  the  fruit  of  my  whole  experience.  Upon  these 
grounds,  therefore,  I  may  perhaps  look  forward  to  more 
numerous  readers,  and  more  extensive  utihty,  than  I  at 
first  contemplated. 

It  may  be  proper  to  say  a  word  or  tvv^o  upon  the  style; 
not  to  disarm  criticism ;  for  the  severest  criticism  will  fly 
harmless  over  my  head,  when  I  am  mouldering  in  the 
dust;  but  to  inform  the  reader,  that,  the  matter  being  the 
only  thing  of  any  essential  consequence  in  such  a  work  as 
this,  the  style  will  be  neglected  altogether,  except  so  far  as 
relates  to  perspicuity,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  found  through- 
out. Fine  writing  is  not  to  be  expected  at  all ;  and  some- 
times even  the  rules  of  grammar  may  not  be  carefully  ob- 
served. For  this  work  must  be  written,  at  all  events,  in 
considerable  haste,  on  account  of  my  other  numerous  em- 
ployments; and  I  am  morally  certain  beforehand,  that  I 
shall  never  revise  it  with  any  view  to  the  correction  or 
polishing  of  the  style.  The  first  rude  sketch  will  be  all 
that  the  reader  will  ever  have»  However,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  I  shall  talk  as  well  upon  paper,  as  either  I 
myself,  or  the  persons  conversing  with  me,  do  in  the  real 
transaction ;  and  every  thing  beyond  this  would  be  an  out- 
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rage  upon  nature,  and  create  a  reasonable  sus})icion,  that 
the  whole  recorded  transaction  is  illusory.  Indeed  this 
suspicion  will  at  any  rate  sometimes  arise;  because  the 
tone  will  be  now  and  then  above  the  tone  of  usual  conver- 
sation; and  because  ideas  and  expressions  will  be  as- 
cribed to  particular  persons,  of  which  those  persons  may 
be  thought  incapable.  In  point  of  fact,  I  am  often  in  si- 
tuations in  which  1  am  led  to  preach,  rather  than  to 
speak ;  I  am  compelled,  that  is,  to  speak,  continuously ; 
and  then  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  would  naturally 
raise  any  man's  language,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
to  a  loftier  standard.  With  respect  to  others,  I  shall  al- 
ways preserve  their  ideas,  and  sometimes  their  very  words, 
when  there  is  any  thing  remarkable  in  them.  But  I  have 
not  hitherto  been  studious  about  it;  and  especially  in  the 
conversations  related  to  happen  between  myself  and  peo- 
ple of  low  rank,  I  have  discarded  almost  all  their  vulgar- 
isms ;  and  also  I  have  put  their  ideas  into  better  shape  and 
form  than  they  would  have  done  for  themselves.  For  I 
did  not  consider  this  to  be  a  matter  of  any  essential  con- 
cern. Their  meaning,  and  not  their  actual  expressions, 
is  all  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  known.  In  general, 
however,  I  trust,  there  v^ill  be  enough  of  nature  remaining 
to  keep  up  the  interest  of  a  real  conversation. 

One  thing  more,  and  I  have  done.  This  work  being 
designed,  if  God  spare  my  life  long  enough,  to  embrace 
every  topic  of  importance  to  a  Parish-priest,  whether  spi- 
ritual or  temporal ;  for  the  sake  of  greater  conciseness  and 
unity  of  subject,  I  have  brought  together,  and  shall  con- 
tinue do  so,  into  a  single  conversation  with  a  single  per- 
son, what  may  have  actually  occurred  in  more  conversa- 
tions and  with  more  persons  than  one.  This  information 
will  perhaps  destroy  a  part  of  the  interest  that  might  be 
taken  in  some  particular  characters;  because  it  will  be 
always  a  matter  of  doubt  how  much  of  what  is  recorded 
may  really  belong  to  them ;  but  the  truth,  nevertheless, 
should  be  told. 

And  now,  reader,  farewel !  When  this  comes  into  thy 
hands,  I  shall  be  beyond  thy  censures,  or  thy  praise. 
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The  reader  will  have  seen  already,  in  the  Author's  own 
Preface,  what  were  his  views  and  intentions  in  the  com- 
position of  the  following  work.  He  has  now  paid  the  last 
debt  to  Nature,  and  the  task  of  ushering  these  Dialogues 
into  the  world  has  devolved  upon  his  children.  They 
were  not  new  to  us.  We  remember  well  with  what  de- 
light we  used  to  hear  him  read  them  in  our  earhest  years. 
Every  book  was  instantly  put  aside,  and  every  amusement 
relinquished,  and  every  ear  opened  to  listen  to  him,  when 
he  announced' the  joyful  news  that  he  had  a  fresh  history 
prepared  for  us ;  and,  as  we  grew  older,  he  permitted  us 
to  read  over  by  ourselves  some  of  the  more  difficult  Dia- 
logues, which  at  first  were  above  our  comprehension  and 
strength.  We  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  deceived,  by  our 
partiality  towards  a  beloved  Father,  in  thinking  that  they 
may  prove  to  others,  what  they  did  to  us,  a  store-house  of 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  divine  things. 

His  injunction  to  consult  a  judicious  friend,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  publishing  these  pieces,  we  have  not  obeyed; 
because  we  were  aware,  that  he  himself,  long  before  his 
decease,  had  shown  several  of  them  to  many  judicious 
persons,  who  were  unanimous  in  their  approbation  of 
what  they  saw,  and  lamented  his  resolution  of  withhold- 
ing them  during  his  life-time  from  the  public  eye.  Of 
such  alone  does  the  present  Volume  consist.  Another 
will  soon  follow,  if  the  wise  and  the  good  are  pleased 
with  this. 

.What  he  says  in  his  Preface,  with  respect  to  the  nature 
of  the  composition  itself,  has  been  verified.    It  never  re- 
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ceived  his  iinishing  hand.  There  are  no  interlineations 
even,  or  alterations  of  single  words,  which  we  do  not  re- 
member from  the  beginning ;  and  we  ourselves  have  not 
altered  a  syllable.  Usefulness,  not  literary  fame,  was  his 
sole  object. 

The  names  of  his  Parish,  and  of  the  adjoining  Town, 
it  is  proper,  at  present,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  conceal. 
His  own  name  we  have  not  concealed,  because  it  is  so 
common. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MR.  WARING— INFIDELITY. 

As  I  was  presiding  one  night  in  the  select  Vestry,  I  observed 
Mrs.  Waring,  amongst  many  others,  applying  for  Parochial  relief. 
Her  husband's  sickness  was  the  plea;  and  as  we  all  knew  that  he 
was  now  grown  old,  and  had  seen  better  days,  her  request  was 
granted  without  any  opposition  or  difliculty  whatever;  and  without 
putting  any  questions  to  her,  which  might  have  wounded  her  feel- 
ings under  the  circumstances  of  her  distress.  Five  shillings  how- 
ever were  all  that  were  given  at  that  time  out  of  the  rate  for 
the  poor;  and  I  therefore  determined  to  visit  the  sick  man  th&  fol- 
lowing morning:  to  ascertain  by  inquiry  upon  the  spot  what  was 
his  real  condition;  to  assist  him,  if  necessary,  out  of  my  private 
charity  funds;  and  more  especially  to  discharge  my  spiritual  func- 
tions for  the  good  of  his  soul. 

Indeed  I  had  no  doubt,  that  this  was  the  help,  of  which  he  stood 
most  in  need.  At  Church  I  had  never  seen  him  during  the  whole 
course  of  my  incum^bency.  Common  fame  reported  him  to  be  an 
Infidel,  or  even  an  Atheist.  His  habits  had  been  to  live  in  the 
Alehouse  amongst  the  lowest  company,  whom  he  harangued  against 
the  Government  and  against  Christianity;  and  being  much  superior 
to  those  with  whom  he  associated,  and  having  also  no  small  fluency 
of  talking,  he  convinced  and  corrupted  many  of  his  hearers.  In  the 
mean  time,  having  a  little  smattering  of  law,  he  pretended  to  give 
advice  upon  legal  matters,  and  earned  a  penny  now  and  then  by 
setting  his  neighbours  together  by  the  ears.  If  letters  or  petitions 
were  wanted,  he  was  the  man  to  write  them  for  what  he  could  get. 
He  measured  land  also;  and  thus  by  these  various  methods,  picking 
up  a  scanty  subsistence,  and  enjoying  continued  health,  without  the 
burden  of  a  family,  he  dragged  on  to  the  age  of  threescore  years  and 
ten;  and,  as  far  as  appeared,  never  once  troubled  himself  with  the 
thoughts  of  another  world  which  was  to  come  hereafter  and  to  last 
for  ever. 
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To  myself,  without  knowing  me  personally,  he  was  decidedly 
liostile;  not  only  because  I  was  of  the  species  of  those  who  wore 
black  coats,  and  devoured  the  substance  of  the  people  in  the  shape 
of  fees,  and  tithes,  and  Easter-ofTerings;  but  also  because  he  thought 
me  too  much  disposed  to  meddle  in  the  secular  affairs  of  the  Parish; 
to  stop  the  current  of  his  business;  and  to  cut  off  the  sources  of  his 
gain.  In  his  cups  therefore,  as  I  was  informed,  he  never  ceased  to 
abuse  the  Parson;  and  sometimes  I  was  assailed  by  anonymous  let- 
ters, which  were  suspected  to  come  from  his  malicious  pen. 

Such  was  the  person,  whom  I  proposed  to  visit,  under  the  fli- 
vourable  circumstances  of  poverty  and  sickness,  in  the  hope  that  I 
might  take  advantage  of  them,  and  catch  him  with  guile  for  his 
everlasting  benefit.  His  house  was  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  and 
a  half  from  mine;  but  upon  inquiry  I  found  that  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  quit  it;  that  all  his  best  furniture  had  been  seized  and  sold 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Landlord;  and  that  he  himself,  unable 
to  walk  on  account  of  his  infirmities,  had  been  carried  out  in  a  great 
chair  to  an  obscure  lodging  in  the  neighbourhood.  All  this  beto- 
kened considerable  distress,  which  was  ordained,  no  doubt,  by  the 
good  providence  of  God,  to  create  serious  reflection  upon  the  past, 
and  to  awaken  salutary  ideas  of  futurity.  Having  received  this  in- 
formation, my  hopes  were  increased,  that  I  might  be  a  successful, 
although  an  humble  instrument  in  God's  hands,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  gracious  purposes  of  love  and  mercy. 

In  the  cottage,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  abode,  there  was  a 
poor  family  living  on  the  ground-floor;  he  himself  and  his  wife  oc- 
cupying a  single  chamber  above.  Mrs.  Waring,  having  been  called 
down  to  me  below,  immediately  conducted  me  up  to  her  husband. 
He  was  sitting  in  the  great  chair  by  the  side  of  a  small  fire.  His 
face,  which  I  saw  first,  was  red  and  bloated,  and  his  eyes  inflamed. 
His  feet,  legs,  and  thighs,  were  so  much  swelled,  that  the  heels  of 
his  shoes  were  down,  and  the  knees  of  his  breeches  unbuttoned. 
His  body  too  was  of  an  enormous  size,  both  because  he  was  of  a 
corpulent  hal)it,  and  in  consequence  of  the  dropsy,  under  which  he 
now  manifestly  laboured.  His  waistcoat  was  open  to  avoid  pres- 
sure. On  his  head  he  wore  a  red  night-cap.  Close  by  him  was  a 
table  covered  with  the  various  drugs  and  fomentations  which  his 
disease  required.  The  chamber  was  crowded  with  the  wreck  of 
his  property;  an  old  bed  without  curtains;  some  broken  chairs; 
pots,  kettles,  jugs,  and  sundry  other  wares;  all  the  worse  for  use. 

The  best  chair  that  could  be  found  was  appropriated  to  me;  which 
Mrs.  Waring  first  carefully  dusted,  and  then  placed  in  the  most  va- 
cant spot.  In  the  mean  time  she  had  already  introduced  me  by 
name,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  comprehend  who  I  was;  so  I  said,  **  I 
have  been  told,  Sir,  that  you  are  not  very  fond  of  Parsons;  and  I 
presume  therefore  you  did  not  expect  that  a  Parson  would  come  to 
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see  you;  no,  not  even  the  Parson  of  the  Parish.  But  here  I  am; 
not  deterred  hy  general  report;  and  my  intention  and  desire  is  to 
do  you  all  the  good  that  may  lie  in  my  power.'* 

"Oh!"  he  replied,  "it  is  Dr.  War  ton,  is  it?  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Sir;  I  did  not  know  you.  Pray,  sit  down.  Sir.  I  fear.  Sir,  you 
have  got  a  wrong  opinion  of  my  character,  for  want  of  being  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  me.  I  have  a  great  many  enemies  in  the  Parish, 
and  they  have  not  scrupled  to  slander  me  to  you." 

"  Well,  well,"  I  said,  "  let  us  talk  and  think  no  more  of  that; 
at  all  events  we  will  be  friends  novv^,  if  you  will.  And  you  may 
be  perfectly  sure,  that,  in  thus  visiting  you,  I  can  have  no  private 
interest  of  my  own  in  view.     Your  welfare  is  my  sole  object." 

To  this  he  assented,  and  thanked  me  for  my  kindness  towards 
him. 

Having  thus  begun  with  tolerably  good  omens,  I  proceeded  to 
inquire  about  his  sickness,  expressing  my  fears  that  it  was  both 
painful  and  dangerous.  In  answer  he  was  very  communicative; 
and  it  appeared  that  his  disorder  was  distressing  in  the  extreme;  a 
vast  mass  of  water  collecting  perpetually,  and  discharging  itself 
through  every  pore  of  his  body;  and  his  respiration  being  at  times 
50  much  impeded,  that  he  had  scarcely  breath  enough  to  tell  me  his 
own  story.  He  had  been  at  the  nearest  hospital,  in  an  early  stage 
of  his  complaint,  when  it  seemed  to  be  within  the  reach  of  art;  but 
had  unwisely  returned  home,  before  tlie  proper  system  was  tried, 
because  he  was  deprived  of  many  little  things  which  he  considered 
essential  to  his  comfort.  Since  this  the  disorder  had  increased  ra- 
pidly; yet  he  would  not  admit  any  idea  of  danger.  In  fact,  he  was 
manifestly  afraid  to  die.  I  put  him  in  mind  of  his  advanced  age, 
and  of  the  usually  terrible  effects  of  dropsy,  which  in  his  case  were 
too  evident  even  to  m.yself.  Still  he  was  most  reluctant  to  enter- 
tain a  thought  of  death;  and  he  proposed  to  me  to  obtain  admission 
for  him  into  another  hospital  at  a  greater  distance,  but  where  the 
medical  attendants,  as  he  flattered  himself,  were  men  of  greater 
skill.  I  promised  to  do  this,  and  named  the  day  in  the  following 
week  for  his  departure. 

This  being  settled,  I  next  asked  him,  as  delicately  as  I  could,  what 
was  the  state  of  his  pecuniary  matters;  insinuating  gently,  that  I 
thought  it  possible,  from  what  I  had  heard,  and  from  what  I  now 
saw,  he  might  want  a  little  assistance,  which  I  should  be  able  and 
happy  to  give.  On  this  point  he  was  very  reserved,  and  would 
not  at  all  acknowledge  his  difficulties.  Of  course  he  was  ignorant 
that  I  knew  of  his  application  to  the  parish;  and  I  thought  it  might 
be  very  detrimental  to  the  success  of  my  other  objects,  if  I  then 
mentioned  it  to  him ;  so  I  turned  it  off,  by  saying  that  I  would  talk 
that  matter  over  with  his  wife,  when  I  went  away.  I  did  so  at  the 
door,  stating  my  surprise  also  that  he  should  endeavour  to  conceal 
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his  circumstances  from  me.  **  Ah!  Sir/'  she  said,  ^^ pride,  pride, 
is  the  cause.  He  has  too  high  a  stomach  to  confess  his  poverty; 
and  yet,  without  the  rehef  which  I  had  last  night  from  the  officers, 
we  should  have  been  in  some  danger  of  starving."  I  gave  her  what 
was  necessary  for  the  present,  promising  to  add  to  it  hereafter;  and 
I  thought  with  myself,  that,  possibly,  his  prejudices  against  me, 
not  yet  sufficiently  softened  down,  having  led  him  to  consider  me 
his  enemy,  he  was  unwilling  to  furnish  me  with  that  sort  of  tri- 
umph, which  an  enemy  might  have  enjoyed  in  witnessing  his  des- 
titute condition.  Afterwards,  when  he  knew  me  better,  he  had 
no  false  shame,  or  other  difficulty  about  it;  but  received  my  offisrs 
readily  and  gratefully. 

However,  I  was  now  to  come  to  the  most  important  subject, 
without  being  in  possession  of  this  great  advantage;  and  I  said, 
*^  Your  w^orldly  affiiirs,  I  fear,  Sir,  are  in  a  very  unprosperous  state; 
and  your  body  is  certainly  afflicted  with  a  dreadful  disease.  What 
is  there  in  your  case  to  bear  up  your  spirits  under  such  an  accumu- 
lation of  calamity?  Your  mind,  I  hope,  is  not  diseased,  as  well  as 
your  body." — "My  mind,"  he  replied,  rather  sternly,  asdisHking 
to  be  questioned,  and  yet  by  no  means  with  the  tone  of  a  man  really 
tranquil  at  heart,  "my  mind  is  quite  at  ease.  Sir;"  and  immedi- 
ately his  whole  countenance  and  restless  air  belied  him. 

I  saw  it;  but  I  said,  *'  I  wish  indeed  it  were  so;  provided  your 
tranquillity  were  founded  on  solid  grounds.  To  be  called  out  of  this 
world  into  eternity  with  an  uneasy  conscience  is  most  terrible;  but 
it  is  equally  unsafe  to  depart  with  false,  delusive  hopes.  May  I  be 
permitted  therefore  to  ask  you,  (as  I  am  sure  I  ask  only  for  your 
own  good,  and  not  out  of  an  idle  curiosity,  or  v/ith  any  foolish  de- 
sire of  disputation,  under  such  awful  circumstances,)  what  those 
grounds  are  on  which  you  rely?" — I  will  tell  you  plainly,"  he  an- 
swered; *^  if  I  die,  of  which,  however,  I  do  not  see  any  present 
danger,  I  shall  either  be  nothing  at  all,  or  I  wshall  not  be  miserable. 
My  conscience  does  not  accuse  me  of  any  crime." 

''  It  seems,  then,"  I  said,  "  that  you  think  it  possible  that  death 
may  be  followed  by  an  entire  annihilation;  but  also  on  the  other 
hjwid,  thinking  it  possible  likewise  that  there  may  be  a  future  state, 
which  will  be  a  state  of  retribution,  you  have  made  due  preparation 
"for  this  latter  alternative."  To  this  he  answered,  without  hesita- 
tten,  "  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  made  any  other  preparation,  than 
by  doing  justice  always  to  my  neighbours." 

*' Alas!  alas!  Sir,"  I  replied,  "does  not  the  experience  of  us  all 
agree  in  this  with  Scripture,  '  that  there  is  not  one  just  man  upon 
earth,  who  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not?'"  He  took  up  the  word 
Scripture  hastily,  and  said,  "I  have  no  objection.  Sir,  to  talk  with 
you;  but  with  what  you  call  Scripture  I  have  nothing  to  do.  I 
put  no  faith  in  it.  We  do  not  want  it.    Let  a  man  do  his  duty,  and 
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he  has  nothing  to  fear."  This  he  spoke  with  a  most  decided  air,  and 
collecting  all  his  breath  to  utter  the  sentiment.  His  vehemence  in- 
deed exhausted  himj  and  he  was  compelled  to  pause  before  he  could 
finish  his  sentence.  It  was  too  evident  that  he  wished  Christianity 
to  be  false. 

I  interposed  with  coolnesss;  <^  but  you  will  admit,  I  suppose, 
Sir,  the  morality  of  the  Gospel  at  least;  and  therefore  must  consent 
to  iDe  tried  by  it,  as  the  rule  of  your  actions." — ^'  I  allow,"  he  said. 
**  the  morality  of  the  Gospel  to  be  excellent.     But  what  is  that  to 


mer 


?" 


"It  concerns  you  in  this  manner,"  I  replied:  ''Every  man  must 
be  tried  according  to  the  best  rule  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  If 
the  morals  of  the  Gospel  be  the  best  that  we  know,  which  you 
seem  to  grant,  we  must  be  tried  by  those  morals.  You  would  not 
have  a  man,  I  presume,  who  knows  a  superior  law,  to  be  tried 
afterwards  by  an  inferior  one?  Put  the  divine  origin  of  the  law  for 
the  present  quite  out  of  the  question;  and  yet  you  see  that  if  your 
conscience  tells  you  that  one  law  exceeds  another  in  perfection,  it 
tells  you  at  the  same  time  that  you  must  obey  the  better  law,  and 
that  you  will  be  judged  by  it." 

He  was  staggered  and  alarmed,  lest  he  should  have  been  surpris- 
ed at  once  into  some  conclusion  which  he  might  abhor  ;  but  I  did 
not  wish  to  profit  by  his  temporary  confusion,  and  so  endeavour  to 
push  the  argument  further  than  it  would  reasonably  go.  I  con- 
tinued therefore  in  this  manner: — ^"  You  tell  me  that  your  con- 
science accuses  you  of  no  crime;  and  that  you  have  always  done  justice 
to  your  neighbour.  But  how  has  your  conscience  been  enlightened? 
What  notions  have  you  formed  of  crimes,  of  justice,  of  your  neigh- 
bour? He  who  would  be  most  enlightened  on  these  subjects  must 
study  the  Gospel;  and  he  who  would  discharge  all  his  duties  with 
propriety  to  God  and  man,  must  make  the  Gospel  his  model.  This 
cannot  be  well  denied.  Have  you  therefore  done  this,  which  you 
are  bound  to  do  by  natural  reason?  And  if  you  have  tried  to  do  it, 
do  you  not  perceive  instantly  your  own  deficiencies?  When  you 
compare  your  life  with  the  perfect,  holy,  sublime  law  of  the  Gospel, 
do  you  not  see  and  acknowledge  immediately,  how  far,  how  aston- 
ishingly far,  you  have  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God?  If  I  were 
to  scrutinize  your  actions  from  your  youth  upwards,  could  you  lay 
your  hand  upon  your  heart  and  say,  all  these  I  have  faithfully  per- 
formed? Has  the  fear  of  God  been  constantly  before  your  eyes? 
Have  you  loved  him  with  all  the  faculties  of  your  heart  and  mind; 
and  prayed  to  him  for  his  blessings;  and  thanked  him  for  every 
mercy,  even  when  he  afflicted  you?  What  has  been  your  conduct 
to  your  parents?  Did  you  never  wilfully  disobey  them,  or  create 
them  any  pain?  How  have  you  served  your  king  and  country? 
Have  you  never  misrepresented  his  government  and  actions,  so  as 
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to  render  others  dissatisfied  with  them,  and  thus  to  become  discon- 
tented subjects?  Have  you  never  spoken  evil  of  dignities;  which 
the  Gospel,  consulting  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind,  strictly 
forbids?  Have  you  extended  your  ideas  of  neighbourhood  as  the 
Gospel  directs  you,  so  as  to  embrace  within  the  compass  of  it  coun- 
trj^man  and  stranger,  friend  and  enemy?  and  especially  every  child 
of  sorrow?  And  then,  have  you  been  active  in  performing  all  the 
duties  that  spring  from  these  wide  relations?  Have  you  loved  your 
very  enemies?  Or  have  you  indulged  the  sinful  passions  of  hatred, 
envy,  malice,  towards  them?  Have  you  ever  taken  vengeance 
into  your  own  hands,  and  not  left  it  to  God?  Lastly,  have  you 
never  violated  any  of  the  pure  laws  of  temperance,  sobriety,  and 
chastity;  neither  polluting  yourself  by  sensual  vices,  nor  ruining 
others  by  the  act  or  by  the  example,  from  your  youth  up  until 
now?" 

Thus  I  ran  through,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  whole  summar}' 
of  the  moral  duties;  not  suffering  him  to  interrupt  me,  which  he  at- 
tempted again  and  again  where  he  felt  his  conscience  clear  as  to  any 
particular  charge;  but  intending  to  overwhelm  his  arrogant  assump- 
tion of  self-sufficiency,  by  the  very  multiplicity  and  variety  of  the 
subjects  for  self-examination  which  I  poured  out  upon  him  all  toge- 
ther in  a  mass.  And  then  I  summed  up  the  matter  in  a  few  words, 
saying,  *^Is  there  now  a  single  man  in  the  world  so  little  acquainted 
with  himself,  as  t©  think,  that  when  he  stands  face  to  face  before 
the  great  Judge,  he  might  venture  to  plead,  that  he  is  guiltless  in  all 
these  respects;  that  he  has  perfectly  corresponded  to  the  design  of 
Providence  in  making  him;  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  infinite  re- 
wards of  a  future  state?  On  the  contrary,  would  not  the  very  best 
of  men,  who  are  always  the  most  humble,  cry  out  'we  are  but  dust 
and  ashes;  we  will  shut  our  mouths  before  God,  or  only  ask  for 
pardon?' " 

I  was  myself  visibly  affected  by  my  own  arguments,  and  by  the 
earnestness  with  which  I  had  spoken;  but  the  sick  man  was  little 
moved,  outwardly  at  least;  and  at  all  events  he  showed  no  disposition 
to  concede  any  thing,  but  a  determination  to  resist  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity. For  he  said,  "  if  I  am  deficient  in  any  thing,  I  owe  it  to  my 
nature.  God  is  the  author  of  every  man's  nature — God  implanted 
in  us  all  our  appetites  and  passions;  and,  therefore,  if  we  follow  the 
bent  of  them,  he  has  no  reason  to  be  angry,  and  consequently  will 
not  punish  us." 

**  You  put  yourself  then,"  I  replied,  "upon  the  same  level  with 
the  brute  beast,  and  forget  that  you  have  a  rational  part  of  your  na- 
ture, which  the  brute  beast  has  not,  and  which  raises  you  above 
him.  And  reason  is  so  manifestly  superior  to  every  other  part  of 
your  nature,  that  you  must  see  at  once,  that  it  is  not  only  fit,  but  in- 
tended by  Providence,  to  govern  the  rest:  that  no  injury  may  arise 
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to  the  man  himseh'',  or  to  the  community;  and  that  the  Creator  may 
be  glorified  by  the  proper  use  of  that  pre-eminence  which  he  has 
bestowed.  If,  therefore,  we  follow  the  bent  of  our  appetites  and 
passions,  and  suffer  them  to  domineer  over  our  reason  instead  of  be- 
ing regulated  by  it,  we  have  not  done  our  duty:  we  have  not  acted 
correspondently  to  the  capacities  of  o,ur  whole  nature;  we  have 
dishonoured  our  Maker;  we  deserve  his  wrath,  and  must  expect  to 
be  punished — Is  not  this  so?" 

"Suppose  it  were,''  he  answered;  "may  we  not  be  sorry  for  what 
has  been  done  amiss;  and  correct  our  errors,  if  there  be  any;  and 
^mend  our  lives,  if  they  require  amendment;  and  will  not  this  satis- 
fy God,  and"  avert  his  anger?  Your  own  Gospel  allows  the  efficacy 
of  repentance,  and  recommends  it." 

"It  does  indeed,"  I  said;  "but  only  upon  one  condition;  which 
condition  impli-es  that  you  embrace  the  Gospel  as  true,  and  believe 
and  trust  in  it.  Do  this,  and  then  repentance  will  be  acceptable  to 
God  through  Jesus  Christ." 

" I  cannot  do  it,"  was  his  answer — "Nature  teaches  repentance; 
and  that  is  sufficient.     I  hold  by  nature." 

"A  bad  support,  it  is  to  be  feared,"  I  said  "  for  any  of  us  in  our 
present  circumstances.  For  what  is  to  become  of  all  the  past? 
Will  sorrow  for  it  undo  it?  Will  even  the  most  complete  change 
and  reformation  of  life  for  the  future  undo  the  past?  And  if  you 
are  in  the  right  way  now,  it  is  no  more  than  what  you  ought  to 
have  been  always;  and  cannot  therefore  excuse  you  for  the  time  in 
which  you  went  wrong.  The  God  of  nature  requires  a  perfect 
obedience  to  his  laws  in  every  period  of  your  existence.  You  can- 
not make  a  bargain  with  him  to  be  vicious  in  one  period  and  virtuous 
in  another.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  even  a  sincere  repentance 
can  supply  no  solid  ground  of  peace  and  security,  without  God's 
authority  to  that  effect;  and  such  an  authority  cannot  be  had  with- 
out a  revelation  from  heaven.  And  whose  repentance  was  ever  so 
sincere  and  complete  as  not  to  need  a  second  repentance?  In  fact,  is 
not  the  whole  life  of  the  generality  of  mankind  an  alternation  of  sin 
and  repentance,  repentance  and  sin;  until  death  overtakes  them  at 
last?" 

He  could  not  deny  it;  but  still  he  persisted  in  saying,  that  there 
were  so  many  objections  against  Christianity,  that  he  could  not  ad- 
mit it,  even  with  any  advantage  which  it  might  offer  to  him.  Upon 
this  I  rose  up,  and  took  my  departure;  not  being  able  to  spare  more 
time  for  conversation  at  present;  but  I  besought  him,  as  he  valued 
eternity,  to  examine  himself  well,  and  to  prepare  all  his  objections 
against  my  next  call,  w^hich  should  be  in  a  few  days.  He  promised 
that  he  w^ould  do  so,  but  with  a  very  ill  grace;  and  it  was  clear, 
that,  whilst  he  could  not  pretend  but  that  his  opinions  were  shaken, 
and  that  he  was  absolutely  beaten  out  of  some  of  the  common  holds 
of  infidelity,  it  had  wrought  no  J03-,  but  sorrow  in  his  heart. 
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At  my  next  visit  I  found  liim  sitting  on  the  bed-side.  He  was 
alarmingly  worse;  tiie  other  parts  of  his  dress  were  the  same  as  be- 
fore; but  he  was  without  a  coat;  tlie  water  had  made  such  inroads 
upon  every  part  of  his  body,  that  it  did  not  seem  possible  for  him 
to  bear  up  against  it  much  longer.  His  eyes  were  still  more  in- 
flamed, yet  glassy  and  dim.  To  my  first  questions  about  his  pre- 
sent state  of  disease,  he  gave  in  answer  a  most  piteous  account  of 
himself;  no  appetite,  no  rest,  no  power  of  breathing.  All  idea  of 
the  more  distant  hospital  was  quite  abandoned.  To  convey  him 
tlierc  alive  appeared  to  be  absolutely  impossible;  yet  he  flattered 
himself,  that  he  might  rally  sufficiently  to  go  to  the  nearer  hospital 
where  he  had  been  before.  He  was  evidently  more  than  ever  afraid 
to  die,  whilst  the  last  thread  was  about  to  snap  asunder,  and  to 
plunge  him  into  eternity. 

Anxious  for  his  eternal  welfare,  I  now  said,  ^^  It  is  my  painful 
duty  to  tell  you.  Sir,  that  your  life  is  in  imminent  danger — God 
only  knows  how  short  the  remnant  of  it  may  be !  The  most  igno- 
rant person  must  see  that  your  disorder  is  advancing  with  rapid 
strides,  and  your  doctors  declare  that  nothing  can  be  done  for  your 
relief  by  the  power  of  medicine.  In  some  cases  it  would  not  be  so 
painful  to  me  to  behold  the  approach  of  death;  but  in  your  case  it  is 
beyond  measure  painful,  because  I  perceive  that  you  have  cast  away 
the  only  staff  upon  which  you  might  have  supported  yourself  with 
firmness  against  all  its  terrors.  But  is  it  indeed  true.  Sir,  that  you 
have  cast  away  this  staff  ?  Was  not  our  last  conversation  sufficient, 
imperfect  as  it  was,  to  show  you  that  there  was  nothing  secure  but 
in  Revelation?  To  take  up  the  matter  as  we  began;  is  it  not  unde- 
niable, that  we  are  all  so  defective,  as  to  stand  in  need  of  a  Saviour? 
And  if  we  are  humble  enough  to  feel  this,  can  any  doctrine  be  so 
worthy  of  acceptation,  so  consolatory,  so  cheering,  as  that  which 
teaches  us  that  there  is  such  a  Saviour,  and  that  he  is  the  Son  of 
God  himself?  What  are  your  objections.  Sir,  to  this  doctrine?  You 
engaged  to  put  them  together,  and  to  bring  them  forward  for  my 
consideration  on  the  present  occasion." 

It  chilled  me  with  horror  to  behold  the  sick  man  preparing  him- 
self to  utter  his  cavils  against  the  glad  tidings  of  mercy;  for  his 
countenance  betrayed  the  intentions  of  his  heart.  His  head  gray 
with  age:  his  body  sinking  under  the  force  of  a  deadly  disease:  his 
feet  on  the  verj^  verge  of  the  grave;  he  commended  not  his  spirit 
into  the  hands  of  that  mighty  Being  who  gave  it;  he  prayed  not  that 
it  might  be  presented  to  Him  cleansed  and  purified  by  the  blood  of 
the  immaculate  Lamb;  he  paused  only  to  rally  his  failing  breath, 
that  he  might  expend  even  the  last  particle  of  it,  as  it  should  seem, 
in  depreciating,  in  reviling,  in  overturning  tlie  Gospel,  with  the 
more  malicious  spite  and  vehemence.  One  might  have  expected 
the  thunder  to  roll  over  our  heads,  and  the  bolt  of  fire  to  strike  and 
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consume  the  blaspheming  tongue.  But  God  forbears;  and  shall  man 
be  impatient?  I  suppressed  my  rising  indignation;  and  combining 
his  broken  and  disjointed  sentences,  I  proceeded,  as  calmly  as  I 
could,  and  as  far  as  seemed  necessary,  to  refute  them. 

But  first  I  said,  '^  I  perceive,  Sir,  (and  I  perceive  it  with  deep 
imafiected  sorrow)  what  wretched  books  have  been  your  study;  you 
have  been  learning  only  in  the  ignorant  and  impious  school  of  Paine 
and  Carlile;  you  have  drank  down  their  poison,  without  trying  or 
searching  for  the  antidote. — God  forgive  both  theni  and  you!  One 
indeed  is  gone  to  his  everlasting  account;  his  destiny  is  fixed;  and 
I  pray  not  for  him. — ^The  other,  in  prison,  atones  for  the  offended 
laws  of  his  country  and  his  God;  I  pray  for  him,  and  I  pray  for  you; 
that  it  may  please  infinite  Goodness  to  prolong  your  existence,  and  to 
mitigate  your  sufferings,  that  you  may  have  both  time  and  power, 
to  make  your  peace  with  God,  through  Christ,  before  you  die.'' 

I  was  naturally  raised  above  the  tone  of  conversation;  and  I  was 
willing  to  think  that  he  was  somewhat  awe-struck  by  the  solemnity 
and  the  devotion  of  my  appeal  to  Heaven  for  him.  However,  I 
continued;  *'the  greater  part  of  your  objections  are  the  most  trite 
and  hackneyed  imaginable;  they  have  been  advanced  by  every  cavil- 
ler or  re  viler,  and  they  have  been  answered  and  refuted  by  every 
Christian  writer,  who  has  condescended  to  notice  them.  Some  of 
them,  which  are  mere  blasphemies  and  not  arguments,  I  shall  now  pass 
by  in  total  silence;  others  also  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  reply  to 
formally,  because  I  am  convinced  that  you  are  not  swayed  by  them 
yourself;  the  remainder,  which  have  a  faint  shadow  of  plausibility 
about  them,  I  will  attack  and  demolish.  1  speak  confidently;  but 
at  the  same  time,  I  entreat  that  when  you  are  not  satisfied,  you  will 
interpose,  and  say  so. 

"  One  of  your  objections  is,  that  the  Gospel  cannot  be  from  God, 
because  it  is  so  recent  and  not  universal.  If  it  be  of  such  vast  im- 
portance to  mankind,  why  was  it  not  revealed  sooner,  and  why  not 
to  all? — All  have  alike  souls  to  be  saved,  and,  therefore,  all  are 
alike  concerned. —Is  this  the  force  of  your  objection?'^  He  as- 
sented. 

"  Now  tell  me  then,"  I  said,  *' whether  God  be  the  creator  of  the 
world?"  *'  I  allow  it,"  was  his  answer.  ^^  Did  he  create  it  in  some 
definite  period  of  time,  or  from  all  eternity?"  I  asked.  He  con- 
fessed, from  what  he  had  seen  of  men  and  of  the  world  itself  in  his 
various  and  extensive  travels^  that  it  could  not  be  eternal.  '*  Sup- 
pose then,"  I  said,  '•  a  person  should  object  that  the  world  was 
not  created  by  God,  because  it  wag  of  comparatively  so  late  an  ori- 
gin; you  see  there  would  be  no  truth  in  the  objection.  And  al- 
tiiough  God  intended  in  creating  a  new  world  to  communicate  hap- 
piness to  his  creatures,  might  he  not  have  had  wise  reasons  for  cre- 
ating it  no  earlier,  whether  Ave  can  discover  those  reasons  or  not? 

Vol.  t.,  4 
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Must  he  not  inclcccl,  as  he  is  infinitely  wise,  have  had  the  wisest 
reasons  for  doing  what  he  did  at  the  time  he  did  it?" 

The  sick  man  could  not  deny  it.  ^^  Apply  Ihen,"  I  said,  *'  the 
same  reasoning  to  the  case  of  the  Christian  revelation;  and  why 
should  we  draw  a  diflerent  conclusion?  In  fact,  it  is  not  analogous 
to  the  rest  of  the  dealings  of  Providence,  to  communicate  any  par- 
ticular gift,  although  it  may  have  an  evident  tendency  to  increase 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  so  early  as  we  might  think  most  suit- 
able to  the  divine  goodness;  but  in  the  case  of  Christianity  men 
were  actually  not  prepared  for  the  reception  of  it  in  any  earlier  pe- 
riod. It  could  not  have  been  understood  at  the  time;  it  could  not 
liave  been  proved  to  after  ages.  God  however  has  graciously  made 
the  benefits  of  it  applicable  to  all  ages,  as  well  antecedent  as  subse- 
quent to  the  delivery  of  it.  In  the  plans  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness  the  Lamb  was  slain  from  the  foundations  of  the  world;  and 
the  atonement  for  sin,  which  was  made  by  his  blood,  has  extended 
to  every  man,  who  acted  according  to  his  natural  light,  and  trusted 
in  God.  Meanwiiile,  preparation  was  made  for  the  actual  intro- 
duction of  the  Gospel;  by  setting  apart  the  Jews  for  the  worship  of 
the  one  true  God;  by  committing  to  their  care  and  study  numerous 
promises  and  prophecies  relating  to  that  Gospel;  and  by  disposing 
and  ordering  the  aflairs  of  other  nations  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  them  facilitate  and  concur  in  the  establishment  of  it.  In  short, 
Sir,  it  would  require  a  volume  fully  to  explain  this  matter,  and  to 
give  the  glory  which  is  due  to  its  great  Author;  but  this  simple  out- 
line is  quite  enough  to  open  any  man's  eyes  to  view  the  subject  in 
its  proper  light,  and  to  induce  him  to  confess,  that  a  mere  general 
objection  against  the  Gospel,  on  the  ground  of  the  lateness  of  the 
promulgation  of  it,  is  both  weak  and  untenable." 

Mr.  Waring  indeed  was  not  so  candid  as  to  make  this  confession ; 
but  by  his  silence  he  admitted  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  con- 
trary; and  I  therefore  wxnt  on:  **The  Gospel,  you  object,  has  not 
been  preached  to  all  mankind — But  could  it  have  been  preached  to 
all  mankind  at  once?"  "He  allowed,  that  it  required  time  and 
opportunity  to  do  it,  if  it  were  to  be  done  by  men.  "  God,"  I  said, 
*'  certainly  seems  to  have  left  it  to  be  done  by  men,  and  without  any 
supernatural  aid.  If  men  therefore  are  negligent,  or  lukewarm 
about  it,  he  will  cliarge  it  to  their  account.  However  it  is  manifest, 
that  Christianity  has  a  tendency  to  increase,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  any  other  religion.  In  your  various  travels,  have  you  ever 
visited  any  country,  however  remote  or  uncivilized,  in  which  there 
were  not  Missionaries  established  to  introduce  the  Gospel?"  He 
confessed  that  he  had  not,  so  far  as  his  inquiries  extended.  "  The 
Gospel,  therefore,"  1  thus  went  on,  "is  not  stationary,  and  men 
are  trying  to  spread  it;  whether  rapidly  or  slowly,  it  matters  not 
for  the  argument.     I  believe  from  the  prophecies^  that  hereafter  it 
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will  be  offered  and  made  known  to  the  whole  world;  and  if  some 
thousands  of  )^ears  were  to  elapse  before  that  event  took  place,  such 
a  period,  however  large  in  our  estimation,  might  be  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  duration  of  time.  A  thousand  years  in  the  sight 
of  God  are  but  as  one  day.  In  the  meanwhile,  all  the  nations  to 
which  the  Gospel  is  not  preached,  are  in  no  worse  situation,  than 
all  the  world  before  the  first  preaching  of  it;  and  many  at  this  pre- 
sent moment  seem  quite  unfit  for  it;  and  must  first  be  disposed  for 
the  reception  of  it,  through  the  good  providence  of  God,  by  their 
intercourse  w^ith  Christian  nations,  and  by  the  introduction  of  arts 
and  civility  amongst  them.  Your  objection  therefore  has  no  weight 
in  it  whatever." 

By  this  time  I  had  discovered,  that  I  was  never  to  expect  from 
jNIr.  Waring  an  ingenuous  confession,  that  he  was  in  the  WTong. 
His  manner  was,  when  he  had  nothing  more  at  hand  upon  any 
point  under  discussion,  immediately  to  pass  on  to  another;  and  I 
w^as  compelled  to  follow  him.  Yet  I  hoped  that  a  considerable  effect 
must  ultimately  and  almost  imperceptibly  be  produced  upon  his 
mind,  when  he  observed,  w^hich  he  could  not  fail  to  do,  that  all  his 
arguments  were  capable  of  a  ready  ansv/er;  that,  consequently,  there 
was  not  that  weight  in  them,  which  he  originally  supposed;  and 
that  in  point  of  fact  they  were  all  beaten  to  the  ground,  and  he 
himself  had  nothing  to  say  in  their  defence. 

On  the  present  occasion  he  recurred  to  his  mass  of  cavils,  whicli 
he  had  heaped  up  before,  and  hastily  reiterated  his  belief,  that  the 
New  Testament  was  written  three  hundred  years  after  the  time 
when  the  events  related  are  pretended  to  have  taken  place;  and 
consequently  that  there  was  no  sufficient  ground  for  trust  in  such  a 
book.  Here  a  wide  field  was  opened  for  discussion  and  explana- 
tion; and  it  seemed  a  hopeless  matter,  not  only  to  bring  my  answer 
within  moderate  limits,  but  also  to  induce  him  to  give  credit  to  my 
assertions;  for  part  of  my  answer. could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  more  than  assertion  merel}". 

However,  I  began  with  asking,  why  he  conceived  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  have  been  written  so  recently.  ^*0h!  Sir,"  he  replied 
at  once,  and  positively,  ^'itis  a  well  known  fact. — It  has  been 
affirmed  again  and  again,  and  I  have  not  heard  it  once  contradict- 
ed." *'  That  may  easily  be,"  I  said,  "  if  you  read  only  the  books 
on  one  side  of  the  question.  And  now  I  see,  by  your  case,  that  the 
Infidel  writers  are  not  so  unskilful  as  I  took  them  to,  be.  I  could 
not  imagine  why  they  should  venture,  so  often  as  they  do,  to  assert 
the  most  decided  and  barefaced  falsehoods:  but  I  now  see,  that  the}^ 
are  right  in  presuming,  that  many  of  their  readers  will  give  them 
implicit  credit,  and  not  trouble  themselves  to  inquire  whether  their 
assertions  are  true  or  false.  I  am  sorry  to  perceive.  Sir,  that  you 
have  acted  in  this  manner.— But  tell  me,  have  you  not  as  good  rea- 
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son  to  believe  one,  n&*  to  believe  Paine,  or  Carlilc,  or  any  other  of 
the  same  stamp?  They  have,  an  interest,  or  think  they  have  in  de- 
ceiving mankind.  Have  T  any  interest  in  deceiving  you;  whom  I 
look  upon  as  a  dying  man?'' 

"I  do  not  see  that  you  have,"  he  answered. — "Well,  then,  I 
assert  the  contrary;''  I  said,  "  I  assert  that  the  Gospel  was  written 
very  soon  after  the  events  recorded  in  it — Will  you  believe  inc,  or 
them?"  "As  you  tell  me,"  he  replied,  "  that  I  have  been  wrong 
hitherto  in  believing;  without  examination  persons  whom,  however, 
I  thought  credible;  I  should  like  to  hear  what  reasons  you  have  for 
your  assertion."  *^By  all  means,"  I  rejoined,  "You  shall  have  my 
reasons:  but  still  you  must  give  me  credit  for  the  truth  of  much  of 
what  I  shall  advance;  unless  God  should  spare  your  life,  and  enable 
you  to  search  for  yourself,  and  thus  to  verify  my  facts.  Indeed  to 
do  it  thoroughly,  you  should  be  acquainted  with  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, in  w^hich  the  New  Testament  was  originally  written;  and 
you  should  devote  no  little  labour  to  tlie  perusal  and  study  of  large 
and  voluminous  works  in  that  and  other  languages.  But  if  you 
are  content  to  put  so  much  trust  in  me,  as  one  man  does  in  another, 
in  the  common  transactions  of  the  world,  where  there  can  be  no  pro- 
bable cause  for  deceit;  I  could  mention  enough  to  set  your  mind  at  ease 
upon  this  question  in  a  few  minutes."  "  Well,  well.  Sir,"  said  he; 
"  be  as  short  as  you  please;  and  I  will  give  you  credit  for  honesty." 

"What  more  then  could  you  expect,"  I  inquired, "to  prove,  that 
any  book  was  written  at  any  particular  time,  than  that  other  authors, 
writing  upon  subjects  connected  with  it,  at  subsequent  periods,  be- 
ginning from  that  very  time,  had  mentioned  the  book,  or  extracted 
passages  from  it?"  '^To  be  sure,"  he  confessed,  "if  that  were  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  New  Testament,  it  would  go  a  great  way 
towards  ascertaining  the  age  of  it."  ''That  is  precisely  the  case," 
I  said.  "  There  exists  a  series  of  writers,  from  the  age  immediately 
following  that  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  preaching 
of  his  apostles,  down  to  the  time  when  you  assert  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament first  appeared;  which  writers  clearly  refer  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament, as  a  book  then  in  being,  or  to  some  one  or  otlier  of  the 
Gospels  or  Epistles,  which  constitute  that  book;  and  they  quote 
niore  or  less  from  it,  as  it  suited  their  purpose;  so  that  no  doubt  can 
reasonably  remain  about  its  identity.  A  learned  man  has  taken  the 
pains  to  go  through  all  those  writers;  to  point  out  the  particular  age 
of  each ;  and  actually  to  produce  the  very  quotations  themselves  which 
they  made  from  the  Scriptures.  I  could  tell  you  his  name  and 
their  names,  if  it  were  any  use  to  do  it.  If  these  things  be  so  then, 
can  any  person  but  the  most  determined  and  hardened  sceptic,  re- 
quire more  evidence?" 

Without  yielding,  my  antagonist  immediately  put  the  question 
rather  triumphantly, "  But  have  any  Heathen  Writers  spoken  of 
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this  book?  I  should  wish  to  know  that.  The  testimony  of  ene- 
mies would  be  more  convincing  than  the  testimony  of  friends.*' 
^' Yes,"  I  replied  eagerly.  "  But  would  enemies  continue  to  be  ene- 
mies, if  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  origin  and  history  of  tlie 
Gospel?  Would  they  not  immediately  become  friends,  and  then 
give  their  testimony  as  friends?  This  w^as  in  fact  the  case  v/ith  many. 
They  were  educated  in  Paganism,  and  prejudiced  against  Christiani- 
ty; but  having  been  induced  by  its  extraordinary  effects  to  inquire 
into  its  evidences,  and  to  study  the  sacred  writings,  they  were  con- 
vinced; they  were  converted;  they  wrote  in  its  defence;  they  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  in  its  cause.  There  were  however  some  writers, 
not  Christians,  who  do  not  indeed  mention  the  New  Testament; 
which  was  either  impossible  on  account  of  their  age,  or  not  to  be  ex- 
pected on  account  of  their  opinions,  but  who  record  important  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  Christianity  which  are  striking  evidences  of 
its  truth.  And  it  might  be  also,  sometimes,  that  the  silence  of  a  par- 
ticular author  would  be  a  better  proof  than  almost  any  thing  he  could 
have  said ;  but  it  would  take  up  too  much  time  to  set  this  matter  in  a 
full  clear  light.  The  writers  however  to  whom  I  allude  are  eminent; 
Suetonius,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  Pliny,  and  Josephus.  In  short  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  but  that  the  New  Testament  was  written  as  soon  as 
might  be  expected  after  the  events  which  it  records,  some  parts  ear- 
lier, some  parts  later,  as  the  several  writers  thought  it  expedient;  and 
it  is  manifest  by  a  thousand  circumstances,  that  these  WTiters,  who 
were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  main  facts  of  the  case,  could  nei- 
ther have  been  deceived  themselves,  nor  have  had  any  wish  to  deceive 
others.  But  if  their  accounts  be  true^  Christianity  is  true.  The 
question  is  settled  at  once. " 

I  paused;  he  answered  after  a  little  thought,  and  with  somewdiat 
diminished  acrimony;  "  Yes,  yes,  I  grant  it,  if  the  accounts  be  true, 
whenever  written;  but  who  can  bring  himself  to  believe  such  ac- 
counts? Miracles,  for  instance;  and  such  miracles!  Can  any  mor- 
tal, not  entirely  bereft  of  reason,  believe  the  miracle  of  the  Devils  and 
the  swine?'' 

"We  will  see,"  I  said.  "But  you  object  to  all  miracles?"  "  I  do," 
was  his  reply.  "  Why?"  I  inquired.  '^Does  God,  the  Almighty, 
want  power  to  perform  a  miracle?"  "  No;  I  will  not  assert  that^^ 
he  answered.  But,  as  I  observe  all  things  proceeding  now-a-days,  in 
their  regular  course,  according  to  natural  causes,  I  feel  convinced  that 
it  has  been  always  so ;  and  that  God  never  altered  that  course,  and 
will  never  alter  it,  for  the  sake  of  performing  a  miracle." 

"But  suppose,"  I  said,  "  that  God  should  wish  to  send  a  message 
to  mankind;  how  would  the  messenger  be  known  to  come  from  hi7n, 
and  wiihhis authority?  When  Kings  or  States  send  Ambassadors  to 
each  other,  the  Ambassadors  verify  their  commission  by  undenia- 
ble instruments  or  documents,  sealed  with  the  arms  of  those  Kings  or 
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States;  and  these  tliey  call  their  credentials.  Now  what  credentials 
must  God  give  to  his  Ambassadors  to  obtain  reception  for  them,  and 
to  awaken  due  attention  to  his  message?  What  so  simple,  what  so 
convincing,  as  a  portion  of  his  own  power,  exceeding  the  power  of 
man?  The  credentials  indeed  must  be  something  miraculous.  No- 
thing conformable  to  the  established  laws  of  nature  could  possibly  at- 
test the  extraordinary  presence  of  God.  If  the  messenger  came  sur- 
rounded with  the  utmost  worldly  pomp  and  grandeur;  if  he  spake 
as  never  man  spake,  with  the  most  persuasive  and  commanding  elo- 
quence; if  he  lived  such  a  life  as  to  exemplify  all  the  noblest  and 
nrost  difficult  moral  virtues;  it  would  not  prove  incontestably  that 
God  was  with  him.  No!  Divine  power  is  the  only  direct  and  ir- 
refragable evidence  of  a  divine  message;  so  that  in  this  case  you  see 
miracles  are  agreeable  to  reason,  and  by  no  means  contrary  to  it.'' 

He  was  silent;  and  I  was  fearful,  lest,  to  evade  my  argument,  he 
should  have  denied  the  possibility  or  probability  of  any  revelation 
whatever;  which  would  have  led  to  an  interminable  discussion;  but 
he  pursued  a  different  course,  and  after  a  while,  collecting  hinselfto 
speak,  he  said,  <'Dr.  Warton,  I  have  been  in  many  parts  of  the 
world;  and,  it  is  true,  wherever  I  was,  I  saw  that  some  religion  or 
other  had  got  hold  of  the  affections  of  the  people.  But,  in  general, 
these  religions  were  so  absurd  and  foolish,  that  their  falsehood  ap- 
peared at  once.  Yet  there  were  none  of  them  which  did  not  pretend 
to  have  their  miracles.  But  these  miracles  were  certainly  all  impos- 
tures; and  therefore  I  fell  into  the  conclusion  that  no  miracles  were 
true;  which  is  the  safest  conclusion  to  abide  by  after  all." 

*'Your  conclusion  was  a  very  hasty  one,"  I  replied,  ^'and  con- 
trary to  all  just  reasoning,  and  far  from  being  safe.  You  should  ra- 
ther have  argued,  that,  as  religion  was  natural  to  mankind;  (for  you 
saw  it  every  where)  and  as  mankind  were  equally  disposed  to  believe 
in  miracles;  (for  you  met  with  no  religion  which  did  not  boast  of  its 
miracles)  so  the  probability  would  be,  that  some  religion  might  be 
true,  and  some  miracles  attesting  that  religion  true  also.  From 
Vvhence  you  should  have  gone  on  to  try  the  Christian  religion  and 
its  miracles  more  especially,  as  being  received  in  your  own  coun- 
try, and  involving  questions  of  inconceivable  moment,  by  the  pro- 
per tests  for  the  ascertainment  of  their  truth  or  falsehood.  Miracles, 
it  is  plain,  are  agreeable  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind;  and  you 
have  allowed  already  that  they  are  not  impossible;  it  follows  therefore 
that  you  ouglit  to  examine  what  testimony  there  is  in  their  favour, 
Vvdien  so  great  an  interest  is  at  stake,  and  when  they  are  brought  for- 
ward to  prove  the  truth  of  a  religion  which  sets  life  or  death  be- 
fore you." 

He  had  nothing  to  say  to  all  this;  and  I  did  not  think  it  wise 
to  press  him  with  questions,  to  his  own  confusion;  v/hich  might 
have  increased  his  obstinacv:  so  I  v/cnt  on  thus:   ^*The  miracles 
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indeed  of  Pagan  Nations,  and  the  modern  miracles  of  the  Pa- 
pists are  for  the  most  part  confuted  by  their  own  inherent  absurdi- 
ties, or  by  the  want  of  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  interference  of  the 
Almighty;  but  the  Christian  miracles,  wrought  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  Christianity,  and  proving  it  to  be  from  God,  had  the 
worthiest  cause,  and  were  generally  in  their  own  nature  noble  in- 
stances of  goodness  and  mercy  as  well  as  of  power.  What  think 
you  of  healing  the  sick,  of  feeding  the  hungry,  of  making  the  lame 
to  walk,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  dumb  to  speak,  the  blind  to  see,  the 
dead  to  rise?  And  all  this  by  a  word,  or  a  touch?  Have  you  not 
here  two  stamps  of  divinity  impressed  upon  those  miracles,  pow^r 
and  goodness?^' 

He  could  not  deny  it,  but  he  interposed,  that  this  was  not  the 
character  of  them  all.  '^  Perhaps  not,"  I  said;  "  but  it  is  the  cha- 
racter of  so  large  a  portion  of  them,  as  naturally  to  dispose  us  in 
favour  of  the  rest.  And  what  are  the  rest?  the  blasting  of  the  fig- 
tree,  the  finding  of  the  tribute-money  in  the  fish's  mouth,  the  walk- 
ing upon  the  sea,  the  subduing  of  the  storm,  when  the  sovereign 
Author  of  nature,  with  that  voice  which  all  nature  hears  and  obeys, 
said  to  the  winds  and  waves,  'Peace!  be  still!  and  immediately 
there  w\is  a  great  califi?'  Is  there  any  thing  absurd  in  these  mira- 
cles to  discredit  them  at  once?  Were  they  a  mere  ostentation  of 
power?  Or  were  they  not  performed  most  aptly  and  seasonably, 
and  all  but  one  so  as  to  strike  the  disciples  with  additional  awe  of 
their  Master,  and  thereby  to  increase  their  faith  in  him?" 

''Yes!  Sir,"  he  replied;  "it  may  be  so  with  respect  to  those 
which  you  have  selected;  but  you  say  nothing  of  the  miracle  of  the 
Devils  and  the  swine,  to  which  I  objected  from  the  first;  and  which 
you  cannot  explain,  and  therefore  appear  to  me  to  evade — Look  to 
that,  Sir!"  he  continued  somewhat  triumphantly.  ''  That  is  the 
point,  upon  which  I  wait  for  information."  You  shall  have  it  im- 
mediately," I  answered.  "Only  I  would  have  you  take  notice, 
that  if  I  were  unable  to  explain  that  miracle  so  fully  and  clearly  as 
I  have  explained  the  others,  it  would  not  help  your  argument.  Is 
it  reasonable,  that  a  single  difficulty,  or  many  difficulties,  should 
destroy  at  once  the  effect  of  every  thing  else,  which  is  so  perfectly 
plain  and  simple?" 

He  would  not  say  that  it  was;  but  he  was  sure,  that  where  there 
were  difficulties,  there  would  always  be  doubts;  and  as  to  possession 
by  Devils,  he  thought  the  whole  story  incredible.  "  Do  you  be- 
lieve," I  asked,  "  that  there  are  such  beings  as  evil  spirits?"  "  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  not,"  was  his  answer. 
"Are  you  aware,"  I  asked  again,  "that  all  nations,  in  all  times, 
as  far  as  we  can  know,  have  believed  in  the  existence  of  superna- 
tural Beings  both  good  and  bad?"  "  I  am  aware  of  it,"  he  replied, 
"  and  indeed  I  myself  observed  in  my  travels,  that  the  religion  of 
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some  nations  was  chiefly  the  result  of  their  fear  of  bad  spirits." 
"  The  belief  then  of  the  existence  of  Beings  of  superior  power  to 
rnen,  and  inclined  to  be  mischievous  to  men,  being  universal,  is  na- 
tural to  the  human  mind;  is  it  not?"  I  inquired.  He  granted  that 
it  was.  <^Well  then,"  I  continued,  "that  is  a  presumption  at 
least  that  there  really  are  such  Beings;  and  I,  who  believe  the  fact 
to  be  so,  believe  also,  that  one  way  in  wliich  the  idea  became  so 
prevalent  as  to  appear  natural,  is  by  tradition  from  the  first  ages  of 
the  world;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  account  given  of  those  Beings  in 
the  Scriptures  is  a  most  consistent  account,  and  the  only  rational 
one  to  be  found  any  where;  namely,  tliat  they  were  made  origi- 
nally by  the  great  Creator  of  the  same  rank  with  the  Angels  them- 
selves, and  gifted  with  the  same  excellent  endowments,  and  put 
into  possession  of  the  same  bliss  and  glory;  that,  being  free  to  stand 
or  fall,  they  fell  by  voluntary  transgression  from  this  their  first  es- 
tate; that,  since  their  fall,  they  have  been  permitted  by  Providence 
to  tempt  inankind  to  sin  for  the  trial  and  illustration  of  human  faith 
and  virtue;  and  that  ultimately,  together  with  incorrigible  wicked 
men,  who  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  they  will  be  cast  into 
a  lake  of  unextinguishable  fire."  He  shuddered  at  the  latter  part  of 
my  account;  but  said  nothing.     I  therefore  proceeded. 

*^  But  to  come  to  the  miracle.  I  believe  that  in  the  first  age  of 
the  Gospel  these  Devils  were  permitted  to  torment  the  bodies  as 
well  as  to  tempt  the  passions  and  appetites  of  men;  one  purpose  of 
which  was,  to  show,  what  perhaps  could  not  have  been  shown 
otherwise,  that  Jesus  Christ  who  cast  them  out,  had  a  power  supe- 
rior to  theirs;  and  thus  to  raise  the  faith  of  tlie  true  Christian  to  a 
full  and  perfect  confidence  that  the  kingdom  of  darkness  would 
finally  be  overthrown  by  the  same  power,  and  the  kingdom  of 
righteousness  established  upon  its  ruins  for  ever.  However,  there 
might  have  been  then,  as  there  are  now,  persons  who  thouglit  that 
the  sick  people,  afflicted  by  the  Devil,  as  we  say,  upon  Scripture 
authority,  were  not  really  so;  but  that  they  laboured  under  imagi- 
nary disorders  of  the  mind,  which  they  themselves,  in  the  pa- 
roxysms of  their  madness,  interpreted  in  that  manner.  Now,  I  ask 
you,  is  it  possible,  do  you  think,  for  irrational  animals  to  be  trou- 
bled with  diseases  of  the  imagination?"  He  allowed  that  it  was  not 
possible.  *'lt  would  perhaps  then,"  I  continued,  ''be  no  bad 
method  of  showing  that  these  afflictions,  which  we  call  possessions 
by  Devils,  were  not  disorders  of  the  imagination,  if  it  were  seen 
tliat  irrational  animals  were  also  affected  by  them."  He  was  aware 
of  the  drift  of  my  reasoning,  and  therefore,  as  he  could  not  contro- 
vert it  after  his  former  concession,  he  remained  silent,  and  left  me 
1o  draw  the  conclusion,  that,  besides  other  reasons  for  sending  the 
Devils  into  the  swine,  this  might  have  been  one,  that  it  proved  the 
exercise  of  a  real  power  by  those  Beings  which  was  subject  to  the 
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power  of  Christ.  This  visible  conquest  over  Satan  was,  in  fact,  the 
beginning  to  bruise  the  Serpent's  head,  and  an  earnest  of  his  future 
complete  destruction,  according  to  the  earliest  prophecy  delivered 
in  Paradise  for  the  consolation  of  our  first  parents,  and  the  confirm- 
ing of  the  faith  of  theirr  whole  posterity. 

Here  I  thought  it  advisable  to  close  the  conversation  for  the  pre- 
sent. It  was  wonderful  indeed  that  the  sick  man  could  have  supported 
his  part  in  it  so  long.  In  body  however  he  was  certainly  not  worse 
than  when  we  began;  in  mind  there  was  a  sensible  alteration  for  the 
better;  and  I  tacitly  besought  God,  that  he  would  give  me  the  time, 
and  also  enable  me,  to  enlighten  and  convince  him  still  furtlier,  that 
lie  might  die  in  the  true  and  steadfast  faith  of  Christ.  I  refrained 
from  asking  him  how  far  I  had  already  succeeded.  He  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  confessions.  He  would  perhaps  have  denied  that  any 
change  had  tak-en  place  in  his  opinions;  but  upon  the  whole  it  was 
sufficiently  apparent,  and  I  contented  myself  with  remarking  it  in 
silence.  I  now  took  my  leave  with  a  promise  that  I  would  be  with 
him  on  the  following  day,  which  he  seemed  |,o  receive  with  plea- 
sure, and  which  he  acknowledged  with  thanks. 

I  visited  him  according  to  my  engagement,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  a  man,  whom  the  day  before  I  supposed  to  be  dying,  now 
seated  in  his  chair  as  at  the  first,  and  breathing  with  much  more 
freedom.  In  fact,  the  water  had  been  astonishingly  diminished; 
amd  in  consequence  he  had  obtained  some  comfortable  rest  in  the 
night,  and  was  now  enjoying  this  temporary  ease.  But  there  was 
no  reason  to  think  that  it  could  be  more  than  temporary;  and  there- 
fore, in  congratulating  him  upon  the  pause  of  his  disorder,  I  still 
kept  in  view  the  certainty  that  it  must  terminate  fatally.  *'  God,'' 
I  said,  *^has  been  gracious  to  you,  and  has  spared  you  another  day 
for  the  momentous  work  in  which  you  are  employed.  Whilst  the 
day  lasts,  let  us  be  diligent  in  the  use  of  it;  for  the  night  cometh, 
>vhen  no  man  can  work.  Yesterday,  when  I  entered  your  cham- 
ber, your  life  seemed  to  hang  upon  a  single  thread,  and  I  expected 
to  see  it  snap  asunder.  The  §ame  dang<5r  may  return,  you  know 
not  how  soon;  God  grant  that  you  may  be  well  prepared  to  meet  it! 
Shall  I  kneel  down  therefore,  and  thank  God  for  his  present  mercy, 
and  beg  his  future  help,  in  the  name  of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
he  has  appointed  to  be  the  only  Mediator  between  men  and  him- 
self?" 

This  proposition  I  made  to  try  him,  and  that  I  might  not  con- 
tend in  the  dark  with  respect  to  his  actual  sentiments.  For  he 
showed  no  disposition  to  give  me  any  positive  information  about 
himself  expressly  by  words;  I  could  only  judge  by  deeds  and  casual 
circumstances;  nor  had  I  seen  Mrs.  Waring  this  morning,  so  as  to 
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get  any  information  from  her  on  this  interesting  point.  I  was  not 
a  little  grieved  therefore,  when,  instead  of  accepting  my  offer  to 
pray  for  him,  he  resumed  his  cavils,  ])y  saying,  *'that  he  could 
never  digest  the  doctrine  of  the  Mediator  between  God  and  men; 
and  that  Mediator  the  Son  of  God  himself;  and  h'nn  too  crucified, 
dead,  and  buried.  There  is  something,  he  asserted,  so  strange, 
so  incredible,  so  contradictory  to  reason,  in  the  whole  scheme  and 
idea  of  it,  that  even  undoubted  miracles  could  never  prove  if 

Alas!  alas!  thought  I;  then  must  I  buckle  on  my  armour  afresh, 
to  encounter  a  new  series  of  objections;  and  waste,  perhaps  irreco- 
verably, and  in  fruitless  disputation,  the  precious  hours  that  should 
have  been  spent  in  earnest  prayer  for  grace  and  pardon.  However, 
I  could  only  follow  where  Ae  led  me;  and  at  least  it  was  satisfactory 
to  observe  that  he  spoke  no  longer  with  the  same  sneering  sarcas- 
tic tone  of  voice,  or  with  the  same  apparent  malice  of  heart,  as 
when  he  first  heaped  upon  me  the  whole  mass  of  his  crudities.  His 
present  objection  was  then  put  in  a  form  which  I  should  be  shocked 
to  record;  now  it  was  expressed  with  moderation.  I  did  not  there- 
fore permit  myself  to  despair;  but,  on  the  contrary,  pleased  and 
encouraged  myself  with  the  hope  that  another  day  might,  by  God's 
blessing,  produce  a  still  more  remarkable  change. 

I  said  therefore,  *^  Suppose  you  had  a  favour  to  ask  of  the  king's 
chief  minister,  upon  whom  however  you  had  no  claim  whatever; 
and  suppose  also,  that  you  happened  to  be  acquainted  with  a  per- 
son of  inferior  rank,  but  high  in  influence  with  that  minister;  would 
you  apply  directly  to  the  great  man  yourself,  or  througli  the  person 
who  was  the  common  friend  of  both?" — "  I  should  apply,"  he  an- 
swered, *Uhrough  the  common  friend." — "He  would  be  your  me- 
diator then,"  said  I,  '^  would  he  not?" — '^  He  certainly  would,"  was 
his  reply.  *' And  is  not  this,"  I  continued,  ^'the  common  prac- 
tice of  mankind,  where  they  who  have  favours  to  grant  are  far  above 
them,  and  out  of  their  reach,  as  it  were,  to  endeavour  to  prevail 
upon  some  other  person  or  persons  to  mediate  for  them ;  that  is,  to 
go  between  the  parties  which  are  at  a  distance,  and  approximate  them 
to  each  other,  and  thus  to  accomplish  the  wished-for  object?"  He 
allowed  that  it  was.  *•  And  more  especially,"  I  added,  "  if  you 
had  offended  the  superior  man  by  your  conduct,  and  had  reason  to 
think  that  he  would  punish  you,  instead  of  favouring  you;  would 
you  venture  to  approach  him  under  such  circumstances,  and  boldly 
ask  him  to  do  you  some  great  kindness?" — "  I  would  not,"  he  said. 
— **  But  if  a  friend  of  yours,"  thus  I  went  on,  "•  should  voluntarily 
undertake  to  go  to  the  great  man  for  you,  and  should  bid  you  to 
have  good  hope  of  success,  in  spite  of  the  unpromising  nature  of 
your  case,  because  that  he  himself  would  be  your  Advocate  and 
Mediator,  and  that  the  great  man  never  refused  him  any  thing; 
should  you  not  be  overpowered  with  joy?     Should  you  not  ac- 
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cept  so  unexpected  and  advantageous  an  offer  with  the  utmost  gra- 
titude?"— ^'  Undouhtedly,  I  ought  to  do  so,"  was  his  answer.  "Well 
then,"  I  continued,  as  I  summed  up  my  argument,  *Hhis  is  pretty 
much  the  case  between  God  and  men.  The  parties  are  at  an  im- 
mense distance.  One  lies  under  the  displeasure  of  the  other,  and 
yet  looks  up  to  that  other  for  inestimable  benefits.  Glad  therefore 
ought  we  to  be,  supremely  glad,  that  there  is  another  person  at 
liand,  willing  to  undertake  and  able  to  effect  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween them.  This,  then,  is  the  Christian  scheme;  according,  you 
see,  with  the  common  reason  of  mankind." 

My  adversary  was  silent,  as  heretofore,  when  the  argument  ap- 
peared to  be  against  his  positions;  but  his  hostility  was  manifestly 
relaxed,  and  he  no  loilger  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  lost  any  thing, 
when  his  assertions  were  overturned.  I  therefore  proceeded:  <*Now 
if  this  intermediate  person  were  of  such  a  description  as  to  be  a  na- 
tural connecting  link  between  the  parties,  would  he  not  be  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  office?  If  for  instance,  he  were  perfectly 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  both,  by  his  own  experi- 
ence too,  would  not  that  be  a  vast  advantage?"  He  granted.that  it 
would.  *'  Well  then,"  I  said,  ''  could  any  one  know  the  tv/o  par- 
ties better  than  he,  who  has  the  nature  of  both?" — '^  Probably  not," 
he  replied.  *'  Here  again,  then,"  I  rejoined,  "  you  have  the  Chris- 
tian scheme  of  a  Mediator,  who  is  both  God  and  man,  consistent, 
as  you  perceive,  with  the  deductions  of  your  best  reason." — ^'  Yes," 
said  he:  <^but  was  this  God  crucified?  Did  he  die?  Was  he  bu- 
ried? Is  not  all  this  incredible?" — "It  would  indeed  be  incredible," 
I  answered,  "  that  God,  simply  as  God,  should  suffer  crucifixion 
and  death.  But  you  must  recollect,  tliat  Christ,  being  God  by  na- 
ture, became  man,  in  order  that,  as  man,  he  might  be  capable  of 
being  put  to  death.  In  his  divine  nature  he  could  not  die;  in  his 
human  he  might:  and  it  is  easy  to  understand,  that  the  death  of 
such  a  person,  although  he  died  only  as  man;  yet  having  the  divine 
nature  also,  must  have  been  of  extraordinary  value,  and  have  drawn 
mighty  consequences  after  it;  and  these,  we  affirm,  are  no  less  than 
the  reconciliation  to  God  the  Father  of  a  whole  world  lost  in  tres- 
passes and  sins. " 

''We  are  surrounded  with  difficulties  at  every  step,"  said  the 
sick  man.  ''  Precisely  as  we  might  expect,"  I  replied,  interrupt- 
ing him.  ''  If  God  should  reveal  any  thing  to  us,  would  it  be  likely 
to  be  something  which  we  knew  already?"  He  allowed  that  it 
would  not.  ''Or  any  thing  that  we  could  certainly  discover  by  a 
due  use  of  our  own  reason?"  I  inquired  again.  He  was  obliged  to 
confess  that  we  might  naturally  expect  the  things  revealed  to  be  be- 
yond our  reason.  "  Why  then,"  I  said,  "  should  we  stumble  at 
difficulties?  In  fact,  if  there  were  none,  we  could  hardly  believe 
that  which  was  without  them  to  be  expressly  revealed  from  Hea- 
ven.    Besides,  are  there  not  difficulties  innumerable  in  the  natural 
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world?'' — **  There  arc,  undouhtcdly,"  lie  answered.  "  But  still 
you  helieve  God  to  he  the  author  of  nature;  do  you  not?" — **  I  do," 
he  said.  *'  Why  then  he  inconsistent  with  yourself,  and  with  a  just 
analogy,  hy  denying  him  to  he  the  Author  of  revelation,  because  it 
has  difficulties  in  it?" 

**  Here  being  ratlier  pushed  by  the  argument,  he  said,  ^'  Yes; 
but  in  revelation  there  are  things  not  simply  above  our  reason,  but 
contradictory  to  it." — ^'  What  are  they?"  I  asked,  eagerly.  **  That 
God  should  have  a  Son,"  he  replied;  and  that  one  should  be  three, 
and  three  one.  Are  not  all  such  things  contradictory  to  our  rea- 
son?"— '*  They  are  most  certainly  above  and  beyond  it,"  I  said; 
<*  but,  as  we  know  so  little  of  heavenly  things,  it  would  be  going 
too  far  to  pronounce  that  they  are  contradictory  to  it.  Indeed,  if 
you  mean  that  one  person  cannot  be  three  persons,  nor  three  per- 
sons one,  you  are  in  the  right;  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  our 
doctrine,  which  is,  that  there  are  three  persons  and  one  God.  You 
would  be  right  again,  if  you  meant,  that  one  could  not  ])e  three, 
nor  three  one,  in  the  same  respecti>;  but  this  also  is  wliat  we  do  not 
assert.  In  fact,  we  assert  only  what  we  find  in  Scripture.  And, 
observe,  we  are  not  concerned  to  understand  the  mode  in  which 
any  thing,  asserted  there,  may  possibly  exist;  but  to  show  our  do- 
cility and  submission,  by  embracing  what  we  find,  as  true,  and  by 
applying  it  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  may  appear  to  have  been 
revealed.  If  w^e  were  required  to  understand  what  we  are  incapa- 
ble of  understanding  with  our  present  faculties,  we  should  be  hardly 
dealt  with;  but  God  only  requires  us  to  believe;  and,  I  presume, 
you  will  allow,  that  there  are  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  things 
which  we  believe  without  understanding  them."  He  could  not 
deny  it.  **  Well  then,"  I  continued,  ^' what  we  actually  find  in 
Scripture  is  this:  that  there  are  three  persons,  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost;  to  each  of  whom  is  ascribed  the  name  of  God, 
or  the  attributes  and  operations  of  the  Godhead;  whilst  we  are  told, 
at  the  same  time,  again  and  again,  that  there  is  but  one  God.  Now 
there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  reconciling  the  two  assertions  together 
but  by  supposing  that  these  three  persons  are  some  how  or  other 
united  in  the  same  nature.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in 
Unity;  dark  and  mysterious,  without  question;  a  doctrine,  which  tho 
humblest,  and  the  most  lofty  towering  genius,  are  equally  unable 
to  sea*;  but  it  may  be  abundantly  instructive  nevertheless,  and  es- 
pecially it  may  be  intended  to  exercise  our  faith;  for  in  this  world, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  must  of  necessity  walk  by  taith,  and 
not  by  sight." 

Here  I  paused  to  allow  Mr.  Waring  tb  speak,  if  he  wished  to  do 
so.  He  was  buried  for  some  time  in  profound  thought;  and  then 
he  looked  up,  as  if  he  expected  me  to  proceed.  I  was  aware  that 
something  yet  remained,  and  therefore  I  resumed  my  discourse— 
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*<  You  may  desire,  perhaps,"  I  said,  '^  to  hear  more  of  tliese  three 
persons;  and  particularly  in  what  manner  the  Son  is  derived  from 
the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  from  hoth.  But  it  would  he  a  vain 
thing  to  attempt  to  sound  the  depths  of  these  mysteries;  and  if  they 
were  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  we 
should  be  the  better  for  such  knowledge.  With  respect  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  indeed,  there  is  really  no  ground  to  speculate  upon  at 
all;  but  the  very  name  of  Son  opens  a  field  for  speculation  in  the 
case  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  from  what  we  know  of  sonship  amongst 
ourselves,  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  Sonship  of  Christ 
resulted  from  something  analogous  to  human  generation;  a  revolt- 
ing idea  with  regard  to  God.  But  a  moment's  consideration  con- 
vinces us  that  the  analogy,  although  holding  in  some  respects, 
cannot  be  complete  in  all;  and  also  there  may  be  a  thousand  modes 
of  generation,  utterly  unknow^n  to  us,  and  none  of  them  derogatory 
from  our  notions  of  God,  and  any  one  of  them  producing  the  rela- 
tion of  Father  and  Son.  At  all  events  the  Son  was  with  the  Fa- 
ther in  the  beginning;  that  is,  from  all  eternity  the  Father  commu- 
nicated to  him  the  whole  perfection  of  the  Godhead.  But  what  is 
of  most  importance  to  us  is  the  practical  doctrine  arising  from  this 
relation  between  our  Saviour  and  our  God,  and  applicable  to  our- 
selves. For  if  God  desired  to  save  us,  could  he  have  invented  a 
more  endearing  method  of  doing  it  than  by  sending  his  own  Son 
from  his  bosom  to  suffer  punishment  in  our  stead?  Could  he  have 
shown  his  anger  against  sin  more  terribly  or  more  effectually  than 
by  requiring  the  death  of  his  own  Son  as  the  only  adequate  atone- 
ment for  it?  And  have  we  not  the  most  forcible  motives  for  loving 
the  Son  and  obeying  his  laws,  after  his  wonderful  condescension 
and  his  painful  sufferings  in  our  behalf  ?" 

Mr.  Waring  appeared,  in  some  measure,  to  acquiesce  in  what  I 
had  said,  but  desired  me  to  speak  of  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  he  thought  liable  to  the  grossest  interpretations.  "  It  is 
true,"  I  answered,  *^  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  both  as  he  is 
God,  and  also  as  he  is  Man.  In  this  latter  sense  of  the  expression 
we  are  better  informed,  because  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
should  be  so ;  but  God  forgive  those  who  have  attempted  to  pervert, 
or  to  ridicule,  this  wonderful,  this  momentous  transaction!  And 
mark;  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  all-pure  himself,  and  the  author  of 
all  purity  in  others,  is  the  Agent  in  the  transaction;  which,  we 
might  have  thought,  would  have  banished  at  once  from  the  minds 
of  men  every  sinful  unchaste  idea,  and  inspired  them  with  a  holy 
reverence  and  awe.  The  Holy  Spirit,  however,  is  the  Agent,  for 
a  wise  reason,  capable  of  being  estimated  by  ourselves.  The  Son 
of  God,  that  he  might  be  the  Saviour  of  men,  was  to  assume  the 
human  nature,  with  all  its  infirmities,  but  was  to  be  free  from  sin, 
original  and  actual.     Now,  if  man  had  been  the  instrument  of  his 
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Incarnation,  he  would  liave  hrought  with  him  into  tlie  world  the 
vstain  of  original  stain.  lie  had,  therefore,  no  human  father;  the 
Holy  Ghost,  all  whose  acts  are  holy,  formed  and  fashioned  the  ma- 
terial suhstance  of  his  hody  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin.  Whilst 
that  body  was  formed  and  fashioned,  it  was  purified  also  by  the 
Divine  grace  and  influence  of  the  Maker,  and  thus  became  the  glo- 
rious temple  of  every  virtue,  without  a  single  spot  or  blemish.  Is 
there  any  thing  now  in  this  transaction  fit  to  excite  ridicule?"  He 
confessed  that  there  was  nothing,  when  the  matter  was  rightly  un- 
derstood. ''  On  the  contrary,"  I  said,  *^  who  would  not  rather  fall 
down,  and  worship,  and  adore,  when  he  reads  of  the  sacred  Mes- 
senger from  heaven  hailing  the  Virgin,  as  highly  favoured  of  the 
Lord,  and  announcing  to  her,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  come 
upon  her,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  overshadow  her,  for  the 
production  of  some  holy  thing  which  should  be  called  the  Son  of 
God!  But  hear,  before  I  take  my  leave,  a  short  summary  of  this 
whole  dispensation — God  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity; 
he  cannot  tolerate  in  his  presence  the  slightest  stain  of  sin;  he 
dwells  in  the  dazzling  splendour  of  inaccessible  light,  and  even  the 
blessed  Angels  themselves  with  their  wings  veil  their  faces  before 
him.  Man,  debased  by  the  fall  and  by  his  own  transgressions, 
cannot  approach  him  to  ask  for  pardon  and  grace;  the  desire  of  all 
nations  in  all  ages  has  been  to  find  a  Mediator.  At  length  in  the 
fulness  of  the  times  the  Mediator  comes,  who  is  the  brightness  of 
the  divine  glory  and  the  express  image  of  the  divine  person.  But 
tlirough  the  cloud  of  mortal  frailty  he  shines  with  a  milder  radiance 
than  his  Heavenly  Father.  Incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
under  his  constant  influence,  he  is  utterly  devoid  of  all  sin;  yet  his 
virtues  being  human  virtues,  however  high  and  exalted,  they  cre- 
ate in  us  no  alarm  or  apprehension.  We  come  boldly  to  him  for 
help  in  time  of  need.  He  pleads  for  us  the  merits  of  that  death, 
which,  being  a  man,  he  was  enabled  to  undergo;  a  death,  which 
was  an  all-suliicicnt  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  be- 
cause it  was  the  death  of  one,  who,  being  in  the  form  of  God, 
emptied  himself  of  his  native  glories,  and  exhibited  himself  in  the 
fashion  of  a  man,  and  stooped  to  the  ignominy  of  the  Cross.  Well 
then  may  we  think  him  mighty  to  save,  and  accept  with  confidence 
his  gracious  ofiers  of  reconciling  us  to  our  oflended  God!  Will  you 
be  angry  with  him  for  his  astonishing  love  towards  you?  Will  you 
refuse  to  acknowledge  his  divine  nature,  because  he  took  the  human? 
Will  you  not  pray  in  his  name,  because  he  submitted  to  shame,  and 
spitting,  and  deatli,  for  you? 

My  zeal  would  have  carried  me  on  still  further;  but  observing 
some  favourable  symptoms  of  remorse  in  my  patient's  countenance 
and  manner,  and  also  an  inclination  to  speak,  I  stopped,  and  he  im- 
mediately said;  <*  You  have  drawn.  Sir,  it  must  be  granted,  a  very 
pleasing  picture  of  the  chief  features  of  the  Christian  religion-     I  see 
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many  things  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  I  have  been  too 
long  accustomed  to  view  tliem.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  every 
kindness  which  you  have  shown  to  me  during  my  sickness;  but 
more  especially  for  the  pains  which  you  have  taken  to  correct  my 
erroneous  notions  of  Christianity.  I  cannot,  however,  undertake  to 
receive  the  Sacrament  at  present;  but  to-morrow",  at  twelve  o'clock, 
you  shall  give  me,  at  least,  the  benefit  of  your  prayers,  and  I  will 
myself  join  with  you."  "I  will  be  with  you,"  I  replied,  as  I  rose 
to  go  away,  *'  at  the  time  appointed;  and,  meanwhile,  may  God  send 
his  Holy  Spirit  to  enlighten  your  mind,  and  to  purify  your  heart!" 

As  I  pursued  my  walk  in  the  discharge  of  other  clerical  duties,  I 
reflected,  with  satisfaction,  upon  the  scene  Avhich  had  just  passed. 
We  had  not,  indeed,  yet  arrived  at  any  practical  religious  act;  but 
a  time  close  at  hand  was  fixed  for  a  beginning;  and  a  foundation  ap- 
peared to  be  laid,  which  a  few  days  ago  seemed  utterly  hopeless. 
He  had  himself  mentioned  the  Sacrament  in  a  most  abrupt  and  un- 
expected manner.  I  had  said  nothing  which  could  have  naturally 
led  to  it;  and  I  cannot  conjecture  by  what  train  of  thought  it  oc- 
curred to  him,  or  why  he  spoke  of  it,  as  he  appeared,  for  the  pre- 
sent at  least,  to  have  no  intention  of  receiving  it.  However,  I  hoped 
that  his  having  first  mentioned  it  himself  would  facilitate  my  pro- 
gress hereafter;  and  I  prepared  myself  by  meditation  and  secret 
jDrayer  for  the  probable  events  of  the  morrow. 

The  morrow  came,  and  I  hastened  to  fulfil  my  engagement;  but 
unavoidable  accidents  kept  me  on  the  road  a  few  minutes  beyond  the 
hour  of  twelve.  On  entering  the  house  I  saw  at  once  the  marks  of 
some  great  calamity.  Mrs.  Waring  hurried  down  stairs  to  me;  con- 
sternation sat  upon  her  countenance.  I  inquired  eagerly  what  was 
the  matter;  and  was  answered  that  her  husband  was  dying.  "Oh! 
Sir,"  she  said,  *^he  has  been  very  impatient  for  your  arrival.  He 
has  asked  again  and  again  if  it  were  tw^elve  o'clock. — Again  and 
again  he  has  expressed  a  great  alarm  lest  you  should  not  be  here  in 
time."  I  rushed  up  stairs,  much  disturbed,  and  struck  wdth  awe  at 
the  doings  of  the  Almighty.  Here  was  a  striking  instance  of  the 
VvTetched  weakness  of  man,  and  of  his  irresistible  powder.  Mr. 
Waring,  yesterday  so  much  better  and  stronger,  with  the  prospect 
of  some  w^eeks  at  least  before  him ;  and  so  far  renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
his  mind  as  to  have  appointed  this  day  and  this  hour  for  the  com- 
mencement of  religious  exercises,  w^as  stretched  upon  the  bed  of 
death,  and  now  almost  a  lifeless  corpse.  His  eyes  were  closed;  his 
face  was  black  and  ghastly;  his  throat  gurgled  horribly,  as  the 
breath  forced  a  passage  through  it.  I  seized  his  hand,  and  pressed 
it.  He  opened  his  eyes  convulsively,  and  shut  them  instantly.  He 
attempted  to  speak,  but  no  intelligible  sounds  escaped  from  his  lips. 
Nevertheless  his  mind  was  manifestly  not  yet  gone;  and  I  hoped 
lliat  he  still  possessed  the  sense  of  hearing.     I  knelt  down,  there- 
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fore,  and  began  in  a  loud  and  solemn  tone  that  most  beautiful,  af- 
fecting, and  divine  prayer,  which  is  prescribed  for  the  sick  at  the 
point  of  their  departure.  His  lips  moved,  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
accompany  me.  This  sign  of  God's  gracious  goodness  towards  him, 
in  the  midst  of  his  dreadful  agony,  for  a  moment  overpowered  me, 
and  of  necessity  I  stopped.  He  began  to  speak,  and  I  put  my  head 
close  to  catch  his  words.  He  said,  '^  It  is  very  comfortable  to  me;'' 
and  that  was  all  which  I  could  distinctly  understand.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  he  did  not  finish  the  sentence  which  he  intended;  for  he 
began  over  and  over  again  in  the  same  words.  When  he  had  en- 
tirely ceased,  I  resumed  the  prayer;  his  lips  moved  again  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  became  motionless  altogether.  I  grasped  his 
hand,  and  asked  him,  if  he  died  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
gave  me  no  sign.  Unwilling  to  witness  his  last  moments,  I  with- 
drew; ejaculating  to  Heaven  a  petition  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul, 
and  at  length  relieved  by  tears. 
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^IR.  SAMBROOK— ATHEISM. 

As  I  was  sitting  at  home  one  rainy  day,  and  earnestly  engaged 
ill  the  preparation  of  a  sermon  for  the  following  Sunday,  expect- 
ing that  the  weather  would  have  secured  me  from  all  chance  of 
being  disturbed  by  visiters,  the  name  of  Mr.  Sambrook  was  an- 
nounced. He  was  a  considerable  farmer,  with  whom  I  had  long 
wished  to  have  an  opportunity  of  conversing,  and  which  I  had  to- 
tally despaired  of  obtaining,  unless  it  might  please  Providence  to 
inflict  some  lingering  calamity  upon  him.  I  was  well  aware  that 
the  object  of  his  present  visit  was  entirely  secular;  but  I  hoped  to 
extract  something  spiritual  out  of  it,  and  therefore  put  by  my  papers 
w^ith  great  satisfaction,  and  desired  that  he  might  be  brought  into 
my  study. 

A  short,  fat,  rosy  man,  beyond  the  middle  age,  was  introduced. 
His  dress  and  manner  were  rough  for  a  person  having  so  much  in- 
tercourse with  the  neighbouring  town;  but  there  was  a  liveliness 
and  cheerfulness  in  his  whole  air  and  gestures,  which  induced  me  at 
once  to  think  that  I  might  say  what  I  chose  to  him,  consistently 
with  my  situation,  without  the  danger  of  giving  him  offence.  And 
certainly  it  seemed  necessary  that  much  should  be  said:  at  Church 
I  never  had  seen  him;  he  was  accused  of  acts  of  uncommon  profli- 
gacy, and  he  was  bringing  up  his  family  in  an  absolute  neglect  of 
all  religion.  Having  thus  estranged  himself  from  my  spiritual  mi- 
nistrations, he  assumed  that  he  was  emancipated  from  the  payment 
of  tithes;  and,  in  fact,  I  was  compelled  to  hie  a  bill  against  him  in 
the  Exchequer,  which  now  brought  him  to  the  rectory;  for  he  did 
not  love  law,  although  he  seldom  did  what  was  just  without  it; 
and  indeed  he  loved  it  the  less,  because  it  sometimes  forced  him  to 
do  justice. 

**  I  am  come  to  you,  Sir,"  he  said,  as  I  rose  to  meet  him,  '^  about 
this  Exchequer  business. "  I  desired  him  to  sit  down,  and  I  sat 
down  myself  near  him.  '^  I  did  not  think,  Sir,"  he  began  again, 
'^  that  you  would  have  been  so  harsh  with  me,  as  to  exchequer 
me." — *^  I  am  sorry,"  I  answered,  ^'  that  you  have  made  it  neces- 
sary. My  lawyer  informed  me  that  there  was  no  other  way  of 
settling  the  account.     Did  he  not  write  to  you  upon  the  subject 
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long  ago?"  He  allowed  it.  ^*  How  many  times?"  I  inquired.  He 
could  not  8ay  liow  many  times;  but  I  knew  that  he  had  written 
often.  '*  Have  you  ever  seen  him?"  I  inquired  again.  '^  Yes," 
he  said.  *^  When?"  I  asked.  '*  I  think  it  is  a  year  ago,"  he  re- 
plied. *'  And  did  you  not  then  fix  a  time  for  the  settlement?" — 
**  Why,  to  be  sure  I  did,"  was  his  answer.  "  But  you  did  not  fulfil 
your  promise,  I  suppose,  by  the  event.  Did  he  write  to  you  again, 
when  the  day  had  passed,  to  remind  you?" — ^^  I  cannot  deny  but 
he  did,"  said  Mr.  Sambrook,  very  unwillingly,  and  not  at  all 
pleased  with  this  system  of  questioning  and  answering,  which  only 
compelled  him  to  condemn  himself  out  of  his  own  mouth.  How- 
ever, I  proceeded.  "  You  went  to  him,  I  presume,  when  matters 
were  come  to  this  extremity?"  Roused  at  last,  he  exclaimed,  *^No, 
I  did  not,  Sir.  Indeed  we  are  so  oppressed  with  tithes  in  this  pa- 
rish, that  there  is  no  bearing  it." — "I  was  not  aware,"  I  replied 
coolly,  "of  any  oppression.  Pray  tell  me  how  much  you  have 
paid  since  I  became  Rector. " — "  1  cannot  justly  say,  at  a  moment's 
notice,"  was  his  answer.  "  Have  you  paid  one  hundred  pounds?" 
I  asked.  "Not  so  much  as  that,"  he  replied.  "Have  you  paid 
twenty  pounds?"  I  asked  again.  "I  cannot  tell,"  he  answered, 
^•^  without  looking  at  my  receipts." — "Come  now,"  I  said,  "be 
open  and  candid;  have  you  ever  paid  me  any  thing?"  He  looked 
down,  ashamed  and  speechless.  1  pressed  him;  "  You  know,  Mr. 
Sambrook,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  me  to  ascertain  the  truth,  by 
a  reference  to  my  tithe-agent.  He  assures  me  that  he  has  called  at 
your  house  so  often,  that  he  is  quite  weary  of  it;  and  that  he  has 
never  been  able  to  obtain  any  money  from  you,  nor  any  account  of 
the  produce  of  the  land  which  you  occupy.  Is  this  true?  Have 
you  ever  paid  a  farthing?  Speak  honestly."  At  last  he  answered, 
"  That,  upon  turning  the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  he  could  not  re- 
collect that  he  had  ever  paid  any  thing." — "  Well  then,"  I  said, 
^'Mr.  Sambrook,  you  at  least  seem  to  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  being  oppressed  by  tithes." — "  Yes,  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  but  this 
business  has  always  been  hanging  over  my  head,  and  disturbing  me, 
and  keeping  me  in  hot  water.  One  day  your  collector  calls;  the 
next  day  comes  a  lawyer's  letter;  and  perhaps  a  few  days  after  you 
write  yourself." — "  A  pretty  strong  proof,"  I  said,  "that  we  have 
done  every  thing  to  avoid  law,  and  to  put  you  to  the  least  possible 
expense;  but,  notwithstanding  every  warning,  you  denied  me  what 
I  conceived  to  be  my  dues.  You  would  not  listen  indeed  to  any 
amicable  proposition,  and  therefore  the  evil  day  has  at  length  over- 
taken you.  I  fear  the  filing  of  the  bill  will  cost  you  ten  pounds, 
without  proceeding  any  further." — ^«0h,  Sir!"  he  exclaimed  ea- 
gerly, <'  I  hope  you  have  no  intention  of  going  any  further.  What 
do  I  owe  you?" — "If  we  were  to  go  any  further,"  I  said,  "  the 
court  would  call  upon  you  to  declare  on  oath  the  quantity  of  your 
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land,  and  the  mode  of  tillage;  but  you  may  give  me  a  written  state- 
ment, if  you  please,  and  I  will  be  satisfied  with  your  word  of  ho- 
nour."— **I  have  one  in  my  pocket,"  he  replied;  "here  it  is."  I 
took  it,  and  examined  it;  and  soon  discovered  several  errors,  not  to 
say  wilful  falsehoods.  I  pointed  them  out,  and  a  discussion  arose, 
which  ended  in  various  amendments  of  the  statement;  and  then, 
upon  calculating  the  debt,  I  found  that  it  exceeded  one  hundred 
pounds.  "  If  I  am  required  to  pay  such  a  sum  as  that,"  he  cried 
out,  "  I  had  better  go  to  jail." — '*  And  what  good  will  that  do  to 
yourself  or  your  family?"  I  inquired.  <^  It  is  ruin  either  way," 
he  said;  '^  I  trust  you  will  take  a  much  smaller  sum." — '*  If  I  do," 
I  replied,  *^  it  will  be  liable  to  this  mischief:  all,  who  pay  with  dif- 
ficulty at  present,  will  hold  back  so  much  the  longer,  expecting  to 
profit  by  it  in  the  end;  and  all  who  pay  honourably,  will  think  per- 
haps that  they  have  acted  unwisely;  unless  they  know,  as  I  am  al- 
most sure  that  some  do,  the  infinite  satisfaction  which  springs  up  in 
the  mind  from  the  consciousness  of  just  dealing.  However,  I  will  run 
this  risk.  What  are  you  willing  to  pay?"  Mr.  Sambrook  hemmed 
and  hawed  for  some  time,  and  at  last  proposed  forty  pounds.  I 
closed  with  him  instantly;  upon  which  he  began  to  think  that  if  he 
had  offered  less,  I  would  have  taken  less:  at  least  he  enumerated  a 
hundred  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  payment  of  so  large  a  sum, 
as  he  called  it;  but  I  stood  firm,  and  the  final  agreement  was,  that 
he  should  pay  all  the  expenses  incurred,  and  the  forty  pounds  by 
instalments. 

This  weighty  matter  then  being  settled,  and  with  the  advantage 
on  my  side  of  having  made  a  large  concession,  I  now  said,  "  Mr. 
Sambrook,  if  you  would  but  come  to  Church,  you  would  not  per- 
haps grudge  me  my  tithes;  you  might  be  inclined  to  adopt  the 
opinion,  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire." — "No,  Sir,"  he 
answered  at  once,  and  eagerly,  "  nothing  could  ever  reconcile  me 
to  tithes.  Excuse  me.  Dr.  Warton;  I  mean  no  personal  disrespect 
to  yourself  I  think  all  tithes  unjust  and  vexatious;  and  all  who 
take  them  little  better  than  robbers." — This  he  pronounced  vehe- 
mently. "  But  they  are  established  by  the  laws  of  the  land ;  are 
they  not?"  I  inquired.  '*Aye;  there's  the  rub,"  he  answered; 
"  but  the  law  itself  robs  me  in  a  hundred  ways." — "  If,"  said  I, 
^'  a  man  takes  only  what  the  law  allows  him,  I  do  not  see  how  he 
can  be  properly  called  a  robber." — "What!"  he  replied,  "if  I 
plough,  and  manure,  and  sow,  and  reap,  all  at  my  own  single  ex- 
pense, and  another  steps  in,  and,  without  having  done  any  thing, 
takes  away  one-tenth  part  of  what  I  have  raised  by  the  labour  of  my 
hands,  is  not  that  a  robbery,  I  ask  you?" — "And  I  ask  you,  in 
return,"  I  said,  "what  you  think  of  the  landlord;  is  he  a  robber 
too?"  He  hesitated,  and  so  I  proceeded.  "  The  landlord  neither 
labours,  nor  spends  money  upon  the  raising  of  the  craps,  and  yet 
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steps  in  and  takes,  I  believe,  a  quarter  of  your  produce.  What  say 
you  to  that?  Is  it  a  robbery  or  not?"  He  still  hesitated;  at  length 
he  said — ^'  To  speak  the  truth,  I  have  no  partiality  for  rents  any 
more  than  for  tithes.  But  the  landlord  has  something  to  say  for 
himself;  the  land  is  his,  and  he  lets  it  under  the  condition  of  re- 
ceiving a  rent,  rather  than  cultivate  it  himself;  the  farmer  enters  of 
his  own  will  into  a  bargain  with  the  landlord,  and  therefore  has  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  rent,  unless  there  be  any  unusual  circum- 
stances in  the  case."  ^* Nothing  can  be  more  just,"  I  replied, 
**  than  the  account  which  you  have  given  of  the  transaction ;  except 
perhaps  what  you  said,  'that  the  land  was  his.'  It  is  his  certainly 
in  one  sense,  but  not  altogether  his,  except  under  a  condition.  How 
does  he  become  possessed  of  it?" — "  He  bought  it,  perhaps,"  wms 
his  answer;  '^  or  it  came  to  him  from  his  father. "  '^  True,"  I  said; 
•*  but,  whether  he  bought  it,  or  it  came  to  him  from  his  father,  he 
obtained  it,  and  he  holds  it,  subject  to  tithes.  Did  not  he  or  his 
ancestor  pay  a  smaller  price  for  it  than  should  have  been  paid,  if  it 
had  been  free  from  tithes?"  He  could  not  deny  it.  ''They  did 
not  therefore  purchase,  and  consequently  could  not  possess,  the 
whole  power  over  the  land,  but  only  the  power  of  appropriating  to 
themselves  nine-tenths  of  the  produce?"  He  was  obliged  to  allow 
it.  ''  So  that  they  could  not  convey  to  their  tenants  any  right 
which  they  did  not  possess  themselves?"  Seeing  the  difficulties  in 
which  he  was  involved,  he  confessed  it  reluctantly.  "And  in  point 
of  fact,  I  said,  and  in  your  own  case,  when  you  took  your  land, 
did  not  you  know  perfectly  all  these  circumstances?"  He  was  un- 
easy, and  unwilling  to  answer;  so  I  went  on.  "Did  not  you  in- 
deed argue  with  your  landlord,  and  try  to  get  an  abatement  of  your 
rent,  by  pleading  that  there  would  be  rates  and  tithes  to  pay,  and 
consequently  that  the  land  was  only  worth  so  much?"  He  was 
pinched  to  the  quick;  I  forced  him,  however,  to  confess  that  he 
did  not  know  but  that  he  had  done  so.  "  Tjie  question  then  comes 
to  this,"  I  said,  "  whether  the  rent  and  the  tithe  together  amount 
to  more  than  the  rent  would  be,  if  there  were  no  tithe.  I  do  not 
mean  in  your  case;  because  it  seems  you  adjusted  the  proportions 
previously,  and  therefore  must  have  been  satisfied.  But,  speaking 
generally,  and  upon  supposition  that  all  tithes  were  restored  to  the 
landlords,  could  this  be  any  benefit  to  the  tenants?  Would  not  the 
landlords  charge  something  for  the  superior  value  of  the  lands?" — 
"  I  must  confess,"  he  answered,  "  they  would  be  fools  if  they  did 
not;  but  I  have  no  doubt  the  tenants  would  gain  by  it." — "  How?" 
I  asked;  "  the  landlords  would  charge  the  full  value  of  the  tithes; 
would  they  not?  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they  care  so 
little  about  their  own  interests,  as  to  take  less  than  the  worth  of  the 
thing?  But,  on  the  other  hand,  who  ever  heard  of  the  Parson  get- 
ting the  full  value  of  his  tithes?    What  is  your  own  case?    You 
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ought  to  pay  me  one-third  of  the  rent,  hy  all  the  common  rules  of 
calculation;  whereas  you  do  not  pay  me  one-sixth  of  it.  Or,  if  I 
reckoned  by  your  expenses  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  other 
incidents,  which  are  perfectly  known  to  me,  I  am  quite  confident 
that  you  do  not  pay  me  more  than  the  half  of  what  you  should 
pay."  He  shook  his  head,  and  seemed  to  doubt;  so  I  went  through 
the  calculations  in  detail,  and  proved  that  they  were  correct  incon- 
testably;  and  therefore  the  conclusion  which  I  drew  could  not  be 
avoided;  namely,  that  it  was  better  for  the  tenants  to  have  to  do 
with  the  Parson,  than  with  the  landlord  alone;  because  there  was  a 
great  probability  that  the  demands  of  the  Parson  on  his  own  share 
would  be  moderate,  and  whatever  he  consented  to  loose,  the  tenants 
would  gain. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Sambrook,  *^  but  I  would  not  restore  the  tithes 
to  the  landlords;  I  would  give  them  to  the  nation,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public." — '*Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire!"  I  replied. 
*^  The  immediate  effect  of  such  a  measure  must  necessarily  be  to  in- 
crease the  payments  of  the  tenants.  For  either  the  nation  would 
sell  the  tithes  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  appoint  commissioners  to  ma- 
nage them;  in  both  which  cases  the  very  utmost  would  be  made  of 
them;  would  it  not?"  This  last  position  of  Mr.  Sambrook's  was  the 
most  unfortunate  of  all;  he  had  not  a  word  to  produce  in  its  defence; 
but  he  was  the  more  angry,  because  he  was  ashamed  to  discover, 
with  how  little  show  of  reason  he  was  able  to  maintain  his  princi- 
ples, and  with  what  ease  they  were  overturned.  He  made  no  di- 
rect answer  to  my  question,  but  said,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
"  Be  this  as  it  may,  Sir;  the  origin  of  tithes  was  in  the  dark  su- 
perstitious ages;  and,  as  I  told  you  before,  nothing  could  be  more 
unjust  and  vexatious." — ^'Why  unjust,  Mr.  Sambrook?"  I  said, 
'^Has  not  every  man  a  right  to  give  his  own,  or  any  part  of  his 
own,  to  whom  he  will?  Had  not  I  a  full  power  and  right  to  give 
you  sixty  pounds,  which  I  have  just  done?  My  wife  and  children 
may  be  the  worse  for  what  I  give  away  from  them ;  but  that  does 
not  make  the  thing  to  be  a  flagrant  case  of  injustice;  does  it?" — 
**  Nobody  denies  all  this,"  he  replied;  ** but  what  has  this  to  do  with 
tithes?" — **Why,"  I  said,  *^you  cannot  surely  be  ignorant,  that 
tithes,  generally  speaking,  were  grants  from  the  owners  of  the  land. 
For  certain  advantages  in  return,  which  appeared  to  them  of  great 
importance,  they  set  apart  for  ever  a  tenth  portion  of  every  thing 
which  their  land  produced.  This  might  have  been  a  bad  bargain  or 
not;  but  certainly  not  unjust.  Perhaps  in  some  cases  their  chil- 
dren might  have  fancied  that  they  had  cause  to  complain;  but  no- 
body else  could  reasonably  object  to  it,  who  had  no  claim  upon  the 
property.  Suppose  I  were  to  establish  myself  with  all  my  family 
in  America,  and  bring  a  large  tract  of  land  into  cultivation,  and  at 
length  build  a  town,  and  get  together  a  multitude  of  people:  and 
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suppose  I  should  tliink  tliat  we  might  all  be  tlie  better  for  some  public 
visible  worship  of  God;  should  I  not  have  a  perfect  right  to  devote 
any  part  of  my  property  to  such  an  object?  Nobody  would  pre- 
sume to  dispute  the  matter  with  me  but  my  own  family;  and  it  is 
true  that  they  might  be  somewhat  less  rich.  But  what  is  that  to 
them?  The  land  is  mine  and  not  theirs;  I  bought  it,  and  brought 
it  to  the  state  in  which  it  now  is;  and,  if  to  show  my  gratitude  to 
the  Divine  Author  of  my  prosperity,  and  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of 
the  population,  I  give  him  back  a  part  of  his  gift,  they  ought  to  re- 
joice in  my  determination,  and  probably  would  do  so.  Every  idea 
of  injustice  then  is  extinguished  at  once.  What  have  you  to  object  to 
this?" — '*This  is  plausible,  1  grant,"  was  his  answer;  ^' but  he  must 
be  a  great  fool,  who  should  lay  such  a  vexatious  burden  as  tithes  up- 
on the  holders  of  his  land  through  all  ages." — ^^  I  presume,"  I  said, 
*^  that  you  call  it  vexatious  on  the  supposition  that  all  tithes  will  be 
taken  in  kind;  and  that  a  great  deal  of  plague  and  mischief  will 
arise  on  that  account.  But  you  see  that  in  practice  things  turn  out 
otherwise:  tithes  are  very  rarely  taken  in  kind;  and  the  owner  of 
them,  especially  if  he  be  a  Parson,  is  contented  with  a  moderate  com- 
pensation in  money.  But,  at  all  events,  the  tenants  cannot  justly  com- 
plain; they  go  with  their  eyes  open;  and  if  there  beany  thing  really 
vexatious  attached  to  their  tenure,  they  are  sure  to  get  an  equivalent 
in  the  rent.  It  is  ridiculous  therefore  to  talk  of  injustice  and  vexation 
as  applicable  to  them?  and  nobody  else  but  the  descendants  of  the 
original  proprietors  have  a  right  to  utter  a  complaint  upon  the  sub- 
ject; and  I  am  confident  also  that,  all  things  considered,  they  have 
none." 

Mr.  Sambrook  being  beaten  out  of  all  his  assertions,  was  reduced 
to  silence,  and  seemed  fearful  to  hazard  any  thing  further.  I  said, 
therefore,  "  Well,  Sir,  I  think  I  shall  send  you  away  in  love  with 
tithes,  and  full  of  eagerness,  in  future,  to  discharge  every  demand 
of  that  kind  to  the  full."  He  smiled  at  this  little  piece  of  raillery, 
but  answered,  ^^No!  no!  Sir,  this  is  a  system  that  cannot  go  on;  in 
spite  of  all  that  you  may  say,  these  enlightened  times  will  not  bear 
it."  ** Depend  upon  it,"  I  rejoined,  ^Hhe  true  wisdom  is  to  leave  the 
tithes  where  they  are;  for,  besides  the  danger  of  touching  property 
so  ancient,  which  might  create  a  fear  and  insecurity  with  regard  to 
all  property;  besides  the  crying  injustice  of  taking  away  what  has 
belonged  to  others  for  so  many  ages,  and  violating  the  intentions  of 
the  original  donors;  it  is  really  for  the  benefit  of  the  community, 
for  which  a  little  while  ago  you  expressed  your  anxiety,  that  the 
Clergy  should  possess  these  tithes  rather  than  any  other  body  of 
men."  **How  is  that?"  he  asked.  ^'I  will  tell  you,"  I  said.  '"■  I  do 
not  claim  any  merit  at  present  for  their  religious  services;  but  pray 
inform  me,  whether  you  think  it  useful  to  a  parish,  that  money 
should  be  spent  where  it  is  got?"     *'  I  do,"  was  his  answer*     *'  You 
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have  probably  heard,"  I  continued,  '^what  great  calamities  have 
arisen  in  Ireland  from  the  absence  of  the  chief  landed  proprietors." 
**  I  have,"  he  said;  *'  they  draw  vast  sums  of  money  out  of  their  own 
country,  and  spend  them,  either  here,  or,  which  is  still  worse, 
abroad."  *^They  do,"  I  replied;  "and  thus  Ireland  is  impoverish- 
ed, the  stream  continually  setting  away  from  it,  and  none  returning; 
the  labouring  classes  cannot  find  employment;  want  reduces  them  to 
despair,  and  they  become  fierce  and  barbarous."  '^It  is  too  true," 
he  said.  "Well  then,"  I  asked,  "is  not  the  same  naturally  to  be 
expected  on  a  smaller  scale  in  every  parish  here,  unless  there  are 
counteracting  causes  ?  If  the  money  be  drawn  awa}*,  and  do  not 
come  back  in  some  other  shape,  must  not  such  a  proceeding  tend 
to  impoverish  the  parish?"  "Undoubtedly  it  must,"  was  his  an- 
swer. "It  is,  therefore,"  I  said,  "for  the  benefit  of  a  parish,  that 
the  money  obtained  there  should  be  spent  there;  is  it  not?"  He 
readily  allowed  it.  "Now  then,  consider,"  said  I,  "what  are  the 
circumstances  of  this  parish.  Does  not  the  chief  land-owner  live 
far  away  from  us?  Dobs  he  not  receive  large  sums  in  the  shape  of 
rent?  Does  any  part  of  that  money  ever  come  back  and  circulate 
here  for  the  good  of  the  tradesmen  or  the  poor  ?"  He  granted 
every  thing.  "And,"  I  continued,  "if  he  had  twice  as  much  as 
he  has,  would  it  not  be  just  the  same?  Would  it  not  be  all  spent 
out  of  the  parish?"  He  had  no  doubt  it  would — "And  observe," 
I  said,  "  I  do  not  mention  this  as  any  reproach  to  that  Gentleman, 
who  has  a  larger  estate,  and  a  more  suitable  house  in  a  distant 
county,  where  he  lives  amongst  his  tenantry,  and  does  all  the 
good  which  may  be  effected  by  a  resident  land-owner;  but  I  ask, 
be  he  absent  voluntarily  or  of  necessity,  whether  it  would  not  be 
so  far  advantageous  to  this  parish  to  have  even  the  smallest  portion 
of  the  produce  of  his  land  expended  here?" — He  concurred  with 
me  at  once;  not  seeing,  I  suppose,  the  conclusion,  although  a  very 
obvious  one,  which  I  was  now  ready  to  infer.  "This,  then,"  I 
said,  "is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  Clergy  generally.  There 
may  be  exceptions;  numerous  exceptions  perhaps,  if  you  do  not 
look  to  the  whole  body;  but  still  this  is  the  law,  that  the  Clergy 
must  reside  upon  their  property;  and  they  are  induced  to  do  it  by 
the  most  forcible  motives  besides.  In  fact  they  do  generally  reside, 
and  spend  their  fortunes  amongst  those  from  whom  they  are  derived. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  my  absence?" 

"No,  Sir,"  he  answered  ;  "I  never  did  :  but  I  can  tell  you, 
without  meaning  any  offence,  that  there  are  plenty  of  people  in  this 
parish,  who  would  be  glad  of  your  absence." — "Very  likely,"  I 
said;  "the  people,  for  instance,  that  you  meet  with  at  the  alehouses; 
the  idle,  the  drunken,  the  Infidels  and  Atheists."  This  retort 
smote  his  conscience,  and  deprived  him  at  once  of  a  short  imaginary 
triumph;  so  he  was  more  candid  than  I  expected,  and  confessed, 
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that  he  believed  it  to  be  my  wish  ta  make  them  all  better  men, 
and  that  he  had  had  opportunities  of  seeing  some  good  which  I  had 
done  amongst  the  poor.  He  told  me  also,  that  he  had  often  said 
this  behind  my  back,  in  spite  of  his  hatred  of  tithes  and  tithe- 
owners.  ^*  Well,''  I  went  on  ;  *<  do  not  mind  this  now;  whether 
I  am  a  good  or  a  bad  man,  consider  me  only  as  a  man  of  pro- 
perty; here  I  am  always,  and  here  I  spend  every  thing.  Do  not  I 
employ  many  tradesmen  ?  Do  not  I  consume  a  great  many  things 
produced  here?  Do  not  I  find  a  good  deal  of  work  for  the  poor 
in  my  garden  and  grounds,  and  in  the  repairs  of  my  house  and 
buildings?  For  masons,  carpenters,  painters,  glaziers,  and  others? 
And  is  not  this  so  far  so  good  ?"  He  did  not  attempt  to  deny 
it ;  so  I  proceeded  to  conclude,  that  tlie  same  might  generally 
be  said  of  all  the  Clergy,  and  consequently,  that  property  could 
not  be  placed  in  better  hands.  '^And  we  may  go,"  I  said,  '^a  step 
further;  for  in  proportion  to  their  property  no  set  of  men,  I  pre- 
sume, will  pretend  to  vie  with  the  Clergy  in  doing  good.  Al- 
though they  have  often  large  families,  yet  they  are  always  ready  to 
contribute  to  every  charity  to  the  full  extent  of  their  means,  and 
even  beyond;  and  in  their  own  parishes  the  assistance  which  they 
give  to  the  sick  poor,  and  their  expenditure  upon  schools  and  other 
establishments  is  almost  incredible.  In  many  parts  of  England, 
and  still  more  so  in  Ireland,  where  there  are  so  few  resident  gen- 
try, the  poor  have  absolutely  none  but  the  Clergy  to  look  up  to  for 
relief  and  comfort  in  their  distresses. '' 

Here  Mr.  Sambrook  interrupted  me,  and  said,  that  if  this  were 
true,  it  was  but  as  it  should  be;  for  that  by  ancient  law  the  Parson 
w^as  bound  to  set  apart  one-third  of  his  tithes  for  the  use  of  the  poor; 
and  he  could  not  but  regret  that  so  wise  a  law  had  long  ceased  to 
be  in  force.  ^'Such  a  law,"  I  replied,  ^^  in  all  probability  never 
existed  at  any  time.  Certainly  there  never  was  any  Statute  Law 
to  such  an  eflect;  and  if  it  had  been  the  Common  Law  of  the  Land, 
it  is  most  likely  that  it  would  have  still  remained.  The  tithes  of 
this  parish  were  given  without  any  restriction  whatever:  and  the 
same  was  the  case  with  most  others;  but  in  some  cases  the  owners 
of  the  tithes  were  commanded  to  be  hospitable  and  charitable;  a 
command  which  they  executed  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  produce 
much  more  mischief  than  good,  and  in  fact  so  as  to  introduce 
idleness  and  beggary  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  country.  But 
this  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  shameful  plunder  of  the  Church  pro- 
perty, which  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  century;  and  the  noble 
persons  upon  whom  that  plunder  was  lavished,  not  choosing  to 
spend  so  large  a  part  of  it  on  the  poor,  as  the  lawful  possessors  be- 
fore them  had  done,  the  country  was  overrun  with  paupers,  and 
thence  came  the  poor-laws;  since  which  time  the  Clergy  with  their 
diminished  property  hove  been  rated  as  all  otliers,  and  in  their  full 
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proportion.  You  will  find  this,  Mr.  Samhrook,  to  he  a  true  account 
of  the  matter;  so  that  my  former  conclusion  is  not  shaken,  and  the 
Clergy  are  proved  in  every  way  to  be  amongst  the  most  beneficial 
hol<^ers  of  property,  of  which  this  happy  kingdom  can  boast. 

**Well,  well,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Samhrook,  "I  see  you  are  deter- 
mined to  have  all  the  argument  your  own  way,  and  there  is  no  de- 
bating with  you.  But  I  think,  nevertheless,  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  the  Clergy  to  wallow  in  wealth.  Your  first  Parsons,  such 
as  Peter  and  Paul,  by  all  accounts,  were  poor  enough,  and  yet  if 
you  believe  what  is  reported  of  them,  they  did  more  good  than  all 
the  parsons  that  have  lived  since,  put  together."  This  was  spoken 
sarcastically,  and  somewhat  triumphantly ;  as  if,  after  all  his  former 
failures,  he  had  at  length  hit  upon  something,  which  turned  the  ta- 
bles against  me. 

**  As  to  the  great  riches  of  the  Clergy,"  I  replied,  ^'you  may  be 
put  down  by  a  simple  calculation,  which  cannot  be  disputed.  It  is 
this.  If  all  the  possessions  of  all  the  Clergy  were  divided  equally 
amongst  them,  they  would  not  furnish  more  than  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  to  each.  It  is  therefore  quite  absurd  to  talk  of  their 
wallowing  in  wealth.  However,  the  revenue  of  the  Church  is  in 
some  respects  a  lottery,  in  which  there  are  a  few  great  prizes,  to 
stimulate  men  of  the  greatest  talents  to  devote  themselves  to  her 
service,  and  to  enable  them  to  obtain  the  same  rewards  therein  as 
they  might  have  obtained  in  any  other  profession.  But  at  all  events 
this  was  the  work  of  the  original  donors,  to  which  nobody  has  a 
right  to  object,  because  nobody  can  pretend  to  be  injured  by  it. 
And  I  can  well  conceive  those  excellent  persons  arguing  with  them- 
selves in  this  manner,  when  they  set  apart  the  tithes  for  ever  for 
the  purposes  of  religion.  '  We  must  have  men  thoroughly  educa- 
ted in  all  the  learning  of  the  times  in  which  they  are  called  by  Pro- 
vidence to  live;  they  must  be  fit  for  the  highest  society,  and  able  to 
cope  with  persons  of  the  highest  attainments;  they  must  be  under 
no  necessity  of  resorting  to  trades  for  a  maintenance,  with  which  a 
due  respectability  would  be  incompatible;  tliey  must  not  be  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  detracting  from  the  sacredness  of  their  characters 
by  the  slightest  temptation  to  do  any  thing  mean  or  base;  they  must 
not  be  exposed  to  contempt  by  a  ragged  coat,  or  worn  out  shoes; 
in  short,  they  must  not  go  about,  as  Peter  and  Paul  did,  without 
purse,  without  scrip,  without  two  coats;  because  they  have  not, like 
Peter  and  Paul,  the  immediate  supernatural  interposition  of  the  Al- 
mighty in  their  favour.'  Indeed,  Sir,  you  have  not  marked  the 
difference  of  the  circumstances — Cod  would  have  the  first  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  to  be  indisputably  his  own  work;  and  there- 
fore he  sent  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  to  preach  it,  without  learning, 
without  eloquence,  without  power,  without  riches;  but  he  gave 
them  what  was  better  than  all^  an  ability  to  perform  miracles,  and 
Vol.  r.  7 
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his  extraordinary  providence  constantly  attended  upon  them  in  every 
difficulty  and  danger.  When  men  asserted  that  they  were  commis- 
sioned hy  God,  and  in  proof  of  it  did  such  things  as  could  be  done 
only  by  the  power  of  God;  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  for  instance, 
and  speech  to  the  dumb,  and  other  similar  things,  by  a  mere  word 
or  touch;  they  wanted  no  human  advantages  to  rouse  and  fix  the  at- 
tention of  mankind,  who  were  roused  sufficiently  by  their  astonish- 
ment, and  by  their  hopes  and  fears,  to  listen  to  the  men  of  God. 
But  now,  if  a  man  of  outward  poverty  and  wretchedness,  in  a  tat- 
tered dress,  and  with  an  uncouth  dialect,  were  to  come  into  a  large 
assembly,  and  without  any  of  those  wonderful  credentials,  were  to 
pretend  that  God  sent  him  to  speak  to  them ;  what  would  be  the 
consequence?^'  ''Why,"  said  Mr.  Sambrook,  laughing,  ^Hhey 
would  pelt  him  with  mud,  and  with  addled  eggs  too,  if  they  could 
get  them;  and  richly  would  he  deserve  it."  <'  I  should  be  sorry 
for  that,  however,"  I  replied;  "  but  at  all  events  he  would  ])e  taken 
for  a  fool  or  a  madman  by  the  generality,  although  possibly  some 
few  equally  foolish  or  mad  with  himself,  might  enlist  themselves 
under  his  banners.  But  this  system,  you  plainly  see,  will  not  do. 
We  must  have  men  with  all  the  human  qualifications  mentioned  be- 
fore; and  these  cannot  be  had  without  a  certain  degree  of  wealth, 
both  as  the  means  and  the  end;  so  that  if  our  ancestors  w^rc  deter- 
mined to  have  a  body  of  Clergy  adequate  to  their  business,  they 
could  not  have  done  better  than  endow  them  as  they  did.  As  to 
tithes  indeed,  they  took  the  notion  from  God  himself,  who  thus 
endowed  the  Priests  and  Levites  under  the  Mosaic  Law." 

*'0h!  stop,  Sir,"  he  exclaimed;  "this  is  all  Greek  to  me.  I 
know  nothing  about  it."  ''  Very  likely;"  I  replied;  ''  but  I  must 
say  a  few  a  few  words  more,  and  then  I  have  done.  The  rain  is 
now  over,  and  we  shall  both  be  wanted  abroad.  In  giving  tithes 
then  our  ancestors,  I  repeat  it,  were  eminently  w^ise,  as  it  is  a  reve- 
nue which  keeps  pace  w^ith  the  improvement  of  ages.  If  they  had 
established  a  money-payment,  or  a  rent-charge  upon  their  estates, 
it  would  now  perhaps  been  worth  little  or  nothing.  Of  one  thing 
they  were  not  sufficiently  aware,  the  inrcease  of  the  population; 
which  has  been  so  rapid  and  so  vast  as  to  multiply  the  labours 
of  the  Clergy  to  an  excessive  degree,  whilst  their  tithes  are  the 
same  as  in  the  earliest  times,  or  have  only  improved  with  the  general 
improvement  of  the  country.  Do  you  know  how  many  houses  have 
been  built  in  this  Parish  in  your  own  memory?"  "  No,  I  do  not,"  he 
answered;  '^  but  certainly  some  hundreds. "  ^<  And  of  what  descrip- 
tion?" I  inquired.  "  Chiefly  for  the  poor,"  he  said.  ''  And  how 
many  families  dwell  in  each  house?"  I  inquired  again.  "  Seldom  less 
than  two,"  he  replied.  *«Now  consider  then,"  I  said,  *'that  these 
houses  are  all  built  upon  land  which  formerly  paid  tithes;  that  the  oc- 
cupants are  all  too  poor  to  pay  Easter-offisrings;  that  their  sick  are 
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to  be  visited,  and  their  children  baptized;  and  that  they  are  all  in 
their  turns  assailing  me  for  something  or  other  in  their  several  trou- 
bles; consider  this,  and  you  will  be  able  to  understand  whether  the 
Clergy  of  this  day  are  not  in  a  much  worse  situation  than  their  pre- 
decessors of  former  times;  and  not  near  so  rich  as  their  original  bene- 
factors intended  and  wished  them  to  be.  I  hope  therefore,  Mr.  Sam- 
brook,  now  that  )^ou  are  better  acquainted  with  the  subject,  you  will 
no  longer  join  in  the  senseless  cry  against  us;  that  you  and  I  shall  be 
good  friends  in  future;  that  you  will  fulfil  your  present  ])argain  punc- 
tually and  honourably;  and  that  by  coming  to  Church  you  will  give 
me  opportunities  of  conferring  upon  you  the  greatest  good  which 
one  man  can  confer  upon  another;  that  of  saving  your  soul." 

Here  I  concluded,  and  he  said  nothing  more  in  repl}^,  than  that 
he  was  desirous  of  being  on  friendly  terms  with  me,  and  that  he 
would  do  his  utmost  to  discharge  his  debt;  as  to  the  rest,  he  shook 
his  head,  and  gave  me  no  encouragement.  Thus  we  separated  for 
this  time.  The  payments  that  were  to  be  made,  would,  I  supposed, 
bring  us  together  again  often;  and  I  trusted  that  something  more 
for  his  benefit  might  hereafter  be  done. 

The  appointed  day  for  the  first  payment  having  arrived,  and 
passed  without  notice;  I  could  not  help  suspecting  that  Mr.  Sam- 
brook  had  still  some  intentions  of  deceiving  me,  and  of  escaping 
from  his  own  contract.  However  he  might  have  been  enlightened 
on  the  subject  of  tithes  by  our  last  conversation,  and  his  particular 
prejudices  against  them  lessened;  yet  to  pay  away  money  on  any 
account,  where  it  was  due,  was  contrary  to  his  nature  and  habits. 
The  taxes  and  rates  were  seldom  obtained  except  after  the  first  pro- 
cess of  the  law,  a  summons  by  a  magistrate,  or  a  lawyer's  letter;  so 
that  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  for  the  Parson  to  expect  better 
treatment.  An  opening  hov/ever  having  now  been  made  for  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  him  gradually  to  Christian  principles;  I  determined 
to  proceed  by  the  gentlest  methods,  and,  if  possible,  to  give  no 
cause  for  fresh  irritation.  I  walked  therefore  in  the  direction  of 
his  house,  and  found  him  in  one  of  his  fields,  near  home,  looking  at 
a  most  beautiful  apple  tree,  which  was  in  full  bloom,  and  covered 
with  blossoms  of  various  shades  of  colour. 

After  the  usual  salutations,  fortunately,  he  began  himself  with 
apologising  for  his  want  of  punctuality  to  his  engagements,  and 
having  stated  some  reason  or  other  for  it,  not  very  satisfactory,  I 
accepted  it  nevertheless  at  once;  and  he  then  paid  me  the  sum  that 
was  first  due;  being,  as  he  affirmed,  about  to  bring  it  to  me.  At  the 
same  time  he  expressed  a  hope,  which  was  wonderful  for  such  a 
person,  that  others  paid  me  better  than  he  did.  *^They  do,  cer- 
tainly," I  replied;  *^but  now  that  we  are  better  acquainted,  you 
will  perhaps  not  yield  to  any  of  them.  But  what  must  we  do  for 
a  receipt?"--^'  Oh!  never  mind;"  he  said,  ^-your  word  is  as  good 
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as  a  s'tamp.'^ — ^'  I  hoj)C  it  is,"  I  answered;  ^'  bnt  my  memoiy  may 
foil  me." — ^'I  will  trust  to  that  too,"  he  replied.  This  amused 
me  exceedingly;  but  I  found  universally,  that  all,  who  persisted  in 
calling  me  rogue  and  robber  behind  my  back,  never  hesitated  for  a 
moment  to  put  the  most  entire  confidence  in  me,  when  we  had  any 
money  transactions  together. 

*^\^ery  well,"  I  said;  ^^  I  only  wish  that  you  would  trust  me  in 
things  of  much  greater  importance.  Mr.  Sambrook,  you  are  get- 
ting into  years;  infirmities  will  come,  and  sickness,  and  death.  But 
it  would  be  wise  to  reflect  seriously  upon  your  condition,  before 
you  are  forced  to  do  so,  and  when  to  do  it  will  be  more  painful,  and 
less  easy.  Indeed,  when  I  look  at  your  frame  and  figure,  I  cannot 
help  fearing,  that  you  may  be  carried  out  of  this  world  by  one  of 
those  sudden,  instantaneous,  unexpected  attacks,  which  are  now  so 
common  amongst  us;  and  that  it  may  not  please  Providence  to  give 
you  any  warnings  by  a  gradual  diminution  of  your  health  and  vi- 
gour. You  appear  to  me,  Sir,  as  fiir  as  I  have  the  power  of  judg- 
ing, and  I  speak  it  with  unfeigned  sorrow,  you  appear  to  be  living 
without  the  worship  and  even  the  knowledge  of  a  God;  and  is  not 
this,  besides  the  danger  of  it,  to  degrade  yourself  to  a  level  with  the 
animals  below  you,  brute  and  irrational,  who  feed,  and  sleep,  and 
perform  all  their  other  offices,  without  being  conscious  of  a  Creator 
and  Preserver?" 

I  watched  him  closely  whilst  I  was  speaking,  but  I  could  not  as- 
certain the  current  of  his  thoughts.  On  the  whole,  I  conjectured 
that  shame  alone  prevented  him  from  avowing  himself  at  once  an 
Atheist.  When  I  paused,  he  said,  "  That  he  considered  a  sudden 
death  as  much  preferable  to  a  lingering  one,  and  hoped  that  his  own 
might  be  sudden." — ''  What?"  I  asked,  ''  whether  prepared  or  un- 
prepared?"— ''  I  am  so  far  prepared,"  was  his  answer,  "  as  to  be 
certain  that  I  must  die;  and  I  do  not  find  things  go  on  so  smoothly 
and  pleasantly  here,  as  to  make  me  very  desirous  of  a  long  life." — 
<*  But  what  do  you  think  of  the  next  life?"  I  asked  again:  ''  things 
may  go  on  less  smoothly  and  pleasantly  there,  unless  we  have 
made  a  due  preparation  here  by  virtue  and  piety.  You  have  a  soul, 
which  will  never  die;  and  which  is  now  in  a  state  of  trial;  God, 
who  is  a  God  of  justice,  will  judge  it  hereafter,  when  the  trial  is 
finished;  and  if  he  find  it  defiled  with  drunkenness,  and  sensuality, 
or  any  other  vice,  he  will  assign  to  it  a  terrible  lot  in  eternity.  Do 
you  believe  all  this?" 

**No,  Sir,"  he  replied:  ^Uhese  things  are  too  deep  for  me.  I 
was  brought  up  from  my  youth  to  a  life  of  labour.  I  am  no  scho- 
lar; but  I  have  talked  with  people  who  are;  and  they  say  that  they 
believe  none  of  these  things.  And  it  seems  reasonable  that  no  man 
should  be  forced  to  believe  what  he  cannot  understand.  How  do 
I  know  that  there  is  any  God?     I  cannot  undorsttmd  what  sort  of 
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Being  he  can  be,  nor  wliere  he  can  live,  nor  how  he  can  know  what 
I  am  doing  or  thinking  now.  I  say  the  same  about  souls,  and  ano- 
ther world  after  this,  and  a  last  judgment,  and  everlasting  punish- 
ments: I  cannot  understand  it;  and  I  stick  to  this,  that  I  cannot  be- 
lieve, and  tlierefore  cannot  act  upon  any  thing  which  I  do  not  un- 
derstand." In  saying  all  this,  he  spoke  with  a  tone  of  vehemence 
and  positiveness,  w^hich  plainly  implied  that  he  thought  his  position 
impregnable. 

**What  tree  is  this,''  I  inquired,  '<  which  looks  so  uncommonly 
beautiful?" — *'Why,  an  apple  tree,  to  be  sure,"  he  answered. 
**  And  does  it  generally  bear  fruit?"  I  inquired  again.  **  Yes,"  said 
he,  '*  abundance;  and  of  the  very  best  sorts  too;  for  you  see  the  dif- 
ferent flowers,  and  may  guess  therefore  that  it  bears  different  sorts.'' 
I  went  on;  "And  what  do  you  do  with  the  apples,  when  they  are 
ripe?  You  give  them  to  the  pigs,  I  suppose,  or  throw  them  upon  the 
dunghill." — ''  Are  you  mad,  Sir!"  he  interrupted  me  eagerly. 
*^  They  are  fit  for  the  king's  table;  they  fetch  the  very  highest  price 
in  the  market;  and  I  prize  them  exceedingly." — "How  delighted 
I  am,"  said  I,  "  to  have  met  you  near  this  remarkable  tree!  For 
I  have  always  been  extremely  desirous  of  understanding  something 
about  the  production  of  flowers  and  fruits;  and  as  you  are  the  wise 
man  who  never  believe  or  act  upon  any  thing  which  you  do  not  per- 
fectly comprehend,  I  hope  you  will  not  be  so  unkind  as  to  refuse 
to  impart  your  knowledge  to  me." 

He  was  not  exactly  aware  of  the  drift  of  my  reasoning;  but  he  sus- 
pected by  my  manner  that  I  wished  to  banter  him  a  little;  so  he  an- 
swered cautiously,  that  he  would  gladly  tell  me  whatever  he  knew. 
"  Oh,  do  not  deceive  me,"  I  said,  "  or  cut  short  my  expectations! 
of  course  you  know  every  thing  about  it;  or  you  w^ould  not  have 
done  as  you  have,  first  planting  this  tree  itself;  then  grafting  upon 
it  the  various  sorts;  pruning  every  year  the  superfluous  branches; 
plucking  off  the  superabundant  fruit,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
rest;  and,  in  short,  pursuing  all  the  rules  of  good  husbandry,  which 
are  generally  crowned  with  success."  He  doubted  where  this 
would  end,  and  was  silent;  so  I  proceeded.  "There  can  be  no 
doubt  I  suppose,  that  earth,  and  water,  and  air,  and  heat,  and  light, 
work  all  the  wonders  that  we  ever  see  in  this  apple  tree.  Do  you 
know  any  other  element  that  is  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  growth 
of  vegetables?"  He  thought  there  could  not  be  any  other.  "Well 
then,"  I  said,  "  and  how  do  these  elements  make  the  tree  grow?" 
— "'The  sap  rises  in  the  spring,"  he  answered,  "and  spreads 
through  the  whole."— " But  what  is  the  sap?"  I  asked.  "Is  it 
any  thing  else  but  the  mixture  of  those  several  elements?"  He 
allowed  that  it  could  not  be  any  thing  else.  "  Certainly,"  I  said, 
"it  cannot.  Now  therefore  tell  me  how  this  sap  makes  wood,  and 
bark,  and  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  fruit.     Had  this  tree  any  leaves. 
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or  flowers,  a  montli  ago?'' — ^^It  had  not,'-  he  said.  What  a  nim- 
ble and  astonishing,  and  skilfnl  workman,  then,"  I  said,  '^must 
this  sap  he,  to  do  so  mnch,  and  to  produce  such  beautiful  things  in 
so  short  a  space !  and  so  unlike  the  sap  itself  too !  What  pencil  paint- 
ed these  flowers  with  such  lively  var3nng  delicate  tints,  and  yet  had 
only  the  gross  materials  of  earth  and  water  to  do  it  with;  assisted 
indeed  by  the  lighter  ones  of  air,  and  heat,  and  light?  And  ob- 
serve; the  sap  rises,  no  doubt,  without  variation  in  itself,  to  that 
point  in  the  stem  from  whence  the  diiTcrent  branches  set  out;  what 
is  it  which  changes  the  proportions  of  its  component  parts  after- 
wards? For  almost  every  branch,  you  see,  bears  a  different  flow- 
er from  any  other,  and  therefore  the  sap  must  run  through  it  in  a 
different  proportion,  or  with  a  different  power.  Explain  this  to  me, 
and  I  will  thank  you  heartily." 

*'  Oh!  Sir,"  he  answered,  "it  is  Nature  that  does  it  all — Nature 
is  wonderful  indeed!" — '* But  who,  or  what  is  Nature?"  I  asked. 
**Is  Nature  any  living  being,  or  what  else?" — "Not  a  living  being, 
certainly,"  he  said;  *<but  what  else  I  cannot  tell." — *^If  Nature, 
then,"  I  asked  again,  "be  without  life  and  understanding,  what  can 
she  do  by  herself?  In  point  of  fact,  when  we  talk  of  Nature,  do 
w^e  not  always  mean  the  rule,  or  law,  or  manner,  in  and  by  which 
all  things  produce  their  ends  and  objects?  As  in  the  case  of  the  sap; 
the  sap  rises  by  a  certain  rule,  and  varies  the  proportions  of  its 
component  parts  by  a  certain  rule,  and  disposes  itself  over  the 
branches  of  the  tree  by  a  certain  rule;  and  then  we  say  this  is  the 
effect  of  Nature." — ^^That  is  it,  I  dare  say,"  was  his  answer;  and 
he  seemed  glad  to  escape  from  the  difficulty.  But  I  immediately 
rejoined,  *'if  this  be  so,  then  we  must  have  somebody  who  made 
the  rule;  somebody  who  laid  down  the  law;  somebody  who  ordain- 
ed the  manner,  according  to  which  all  matter  acts.  Rules  and  laws 
do  not  make  themselves;  do  they?"  Here  he  began  to  be  alarmed, 
lest  he  should  be  forced  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  a  God;  so 
he  said,  *^May  not  all  these  things  take  place  by  chance?" — <*That 
seems  impossible,"  I  replied.  ^<It  is  at  least  incredible.  Did  you 
ever  see  these  branches  bearing  different  fruits  at  different  times?" 
-— .^^No,"  he  said.  ^'But  always  the  same?"  I  asked.  <'Yes," 
he  answered;  ^^always  the  same." — ^'Then  chance,"  I  continued, 
<Ms  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Things  which  never  vary  must 
proceed  by  some  steady,  constant  rule;  must  they  not?"  He  could 
not  deny  it.  ^'Who  is  it  then,"  I  asked,  ^Uhat  made  this  rule, 
which  could  not  make  itself?"  He  was  pressed  very  hard,  but 
could  not  bring  himself  to  confess  that  there  must  be  a  God.  At 
last,  after  having  tried  various  ways,  as  it  seemed,  in  his  own  mind, 
to  avoid  this  necessity,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sort  of  joy,  *^I  have 
it!  It  must  be,  that  things  have  gone  on  in  the  same  manner  al- 
ways without  any  beginning  at  all.     This  accounts  for  every  thing 
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at  once  in  the  shortest  and  simplest  way." — *^It  appears  to  me,  on 
the  contrary,"  I  said,  ^Hhat  this  supposition  of  yours  accounts  for 
nothing,  and  increases  all  the  difficulties.  Suppose  a  vast  chain 
hanging  from  the  sky,  and  reaching  within  a  few  yards  of  the  earth; 
and  I  should  ask  you,  what  supports  the  bottom  link,  and  you 
should  tell  me  that  it  was  supported  by  the  link  above  it,  and  that 
those  two  links  were  supported  by  the  third  link,  and  so  on;  and 
then  I  should  ask  what  supports  the  whole  chain?  Should  you 
think  it  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  the  chain  had  no  first  link, 
and  was  endless?  Must  not  an  endles  chain  be  a  very  long  one  and 
consequently  be  a  very  heavy  one,  and  require  a  much  greater- 
power  to  support  it?  If  a  chain  of  ten  links  requires  a  certain  force 
to  hold  it,  must  not  a  chain  of  an  infinite  length  require  an  infinite 
force?  Because  the  chain  is  of  an  infinite  length,  you  will  not 
surely  say  that  it  requires  no  force  wiiatever  to  support  it." 

I  twisted  this  into  different  forms,  as  he  was  obstinately  silent, 
and  manifestly  confounded,  though  resolute  not  to  yield;  and  then 
I  added,  that  it  was  the  same  with  every  chain  of  causes  and  effects. 
^'Be  the  chain  as  long  as  it  may,  it  requires  some  first  and  mighty 
cause  to  set  the  whole  in  motion.  It  is  the  same  also  with  the  rule; 
however  long  it  may  have  been  in  action,  there  must  have  been  a 
maker  of  it;  and  the  wiser  the  rule,  the  wiser  the  maker.  Indeed 
in  the  case  of  a  rule,  the  matter  is  strikingly  evident.  If  this  apple 
tree  had  understanding  and  speech,  it  would  tell  us,  no  doubt,  that  its 
prime  end  and  object  was  to  bear  fruit,  would  it  not?" — *' It  would 
certainly,"  he  said.  ^'And  are  there  not,"  I  asked,  <^many  con- 
trivances about  the  tree  with  a  view  to  this  particular  purpose  of 
bearing  fruit?"  He  allowed  it.  I  gathered  a  blossom,  and  continued, 
' '  Look  at  this  blossom ;  do  you  see  these  fine  threads,  which  are 
called  the  chives?"^ — -"I  do,"  he  answered.  ^*They  are  the  male 
parts  of  the  flower,"  I  said;  **and  the  fruit  could  not  be  produced 
without  them.  See  again  these  still  finer  threads,  in  the  very 
centre:  they  are  called  the  females,  and  are  absolutely  essential.  In 
the  little  heads  of  the  chives,  you  observe,  there  is  a  thin  powdery 
dust;  some  of  it  falls,  when  ripe,  upon  the  summits  of  these  female 
threads,  and  it  is  detained  there  by  a  glutinous  liquid;  afterwards  it 
passes  down  each  thread,  which  is  a  tube,  and  having  arrived  at  the 
bottom,  the  embryo  fruit  is  formed,  and  begins  to  swell,  and  at  last 
reaches  the  size  of  the  apple,  which  you  commend  so  much.  Is 
not  all  this  wonderful?  Are  there  not  plain  marks  about  it  of  con- 
trivance and  design?"     He  confessed  that  it  seemed  so. 

^^  And  who  ever  heard,"  I  asked,  ^"of  contrivance  and  design, 
without  a  contriver  and  designer?"  He  was  compelled  to  grant 
that  it  was  inconceivable.  *'  Is  not  a  watch,"  I  said,  ''  a  very  beau- 
tiful and  skilful  contrivance  for  showing  the  hour  and  minute  of  day 
and  night?"  ^^  It  is  indeed,"  he  answered.      '^  And  when  you  sec 
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it,-'  I  continued,  ^' do  you  not  immediately  infer  a  watchmaker?*' 
— ^^  I  do,"  he  replied.  I  asked  again,  **  You  would  think  it  absurd, 
would  you  not,  to  suppose  that  this  exact  order,  directed  to  such  an 
object,  sprung  from  chance?"  He  granted  it.  *^  And  if  any  per- 
son should  tell  you  that  this  watch,  after  all,  was  not  really  made  by 
a  watchmaker,  but  by  another  watch  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and 
furnished  with  a  most  complicated  machinery ;  what  would  you  think 
of  it?"  <*  Why,  I  should  think,"  said  he,  ''that  the  maker  of  the 
other  watch  was  ten  thousand  times  more  clever  than  I  thought  the 
maker  of  the  simple  watch." — "You  would  be  perfectly  in  the 
right,"  I  said.  "  And  the  last  thing,  that  would  ever  come  into 
your  thoughts,  would  be,  that  a  watch  which  wa^  so  artfully  framed 
as  to  make  another,  had  no  contriver  and  maker  of  itself?"  He 
allowed  it  would ;  and  then  I  inquired,  if  he  thought  we  could  get 
rid  of  the  necessity  of  a  contriver,  designer,  and  maker,  by  sup- 
posing an  endless  series  of  watches,  each  making  the  next  to  it  in 
the  series.  "I  might  have  thought  so  before,"  he  replied;  "but 
after  what  has  been  said,  I  cannot  think  so  any  longer." — "Nothing 
can  be  clearer,  and  more  indisputable,"  said  I.  "Wherever  there 
is  an  undoubted  contrivance,  there  is  an  undoubted  contriver  also, 
be  he  at  whatever  distance  he  may  from  the  productions  of  the  pre- 
sent moment.  Now,  I  ask,  then,  whether  man  be  not  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  contrivances  of  all?  And,  if  so,  whether  you  think 
it  reasonable  that  a  watch  should  have  a  contriver,  and  man  not?" 
He  was  speechless,  and  trembled  a  little;  fearing,  as  it  should 
seem,  that  there  must  be  a  God,  who  at  first  created  him,  and  might 
hereafter  judge  him.  Seeing  him  thus  affected,  I  concluded  the 
conversation;  hoping  that  I  had  planted  a  sting  in  his  bosom,  which 
would  give  him  continual  pain,  until  he  had  searched  the  wound  to 
the  bottom;  and  I  added  only,  in  a  tone  of  moderation,  and  without 
the  least  appearance  of  a  triumph,  "Act  in  religion,  Mr.  Sambrook, 
as  you  do  in  other  things.  How  many  things  are  there,  of  which 
you  know  nothing;  and  yet  you  believe  and  act,  as  if  your  know- 
ledge was  perfect?  Why  not  the  same  in  religion,  which  is  of  infi- 
nitely more  importance  than  any  thing  else?  And  now  that  you  have 
discovered  a  God,  the  wise  contriver  and  maker  of  all  things,  I 
leave  you  to  consider,  whether  he  ought  to  be  served  and  wor- 
shipped, or  not.  Good  morning!  I  wish  3'ou  well  with  all  my 
iicart."     He  bowed,  and  we  parted. 

I  did  not  see  Mr.  Sambrook  again  so  soon  as  I  expected.  He 
made  two  more  payments,  but  not  in  person;  the  money  having 
been  sent  by  a  child,  without  any  demand  for  a  receipt  or  memo- 
randum. At  lengtli,  before  the  next  payment  became  due,  he  vi- 
sited me  himself,  in  no  slight  tribulation.  My  lawyer  had  deliv- 
ered a  bill  of  the  expenses,  and  had  fixed  a  day  for  the  discharge 
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of  it;  this  was  not  attended  to,  and  the  consequence  was  that  a  let- 
ter had  arrived,  thundering  out  all  the  vengeance  of  the  law.  I 
promised  at  once  to  arrange  this  matter  for  him;  and  accordingly  I 
wrote  immediately,  in  his  presence,  to  desire,  at  my  own  risk,  that 
the  payment  of  the  costs  might  be  deferred  till  after  the  payment 
of  the  instalments. 

This  then  having  been  settled  to  his  satisfaction,  I  expressed  my 
regret  that  two  or  three  Sundays  had  passed  since  our  last  conver- 
sation without  my  seeing  him  at  Church.  ^'  Why,  Sir,'^  he  said, 
''  to  tell  you  the  truth;  1  think  what  you  said  to  me  was  very  cle- 
ver, and  I  could  not  contradict  it  at  the  time.  But  I  have  consi- 
dered since  that  the  matter  is  not  quite  so  clear  as  you  tried  to  make 
it  appear  to  be.  You  told  me  that  God  contrived  and  made  every 
thing;  and  you  spoke  also  of  his  wisdom.  Now  a  wise  person, 
I  should  suppose,  would  never  contrive  or  make  any  thing  use- 
less, or  mischievous;  and  you  cannot  deny  that  we  are  overrun 
w^ith  such  things,  both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kinds — What 
say  you  to  this.  Sir?"  ^' You  mean,  perhaps,"  I  replied,  '^such. ani- 
mals as  destroy  your  corn  and  your  fruit;  and  vegetables,  like  nettles, 
and  docks,  and  brambles,  and  briars,  and  other  weeds,  which  cost  you 
so  much  pains  to  extirpate,  and  which,  if  neglected,  would  exhaust 
upon  their  own  growth  all  the  riches  of  the  soil."  ''I  do,"  he  said, 
^*and,  as  you  have  yourself  mentioned  nettles,  I  should  be  glad  if 
you  would  show  me  their  use;  that  I  might  have  a  reason  for  think- 
ing that  they  had  a  wise  maker." 

Mr.  Sambrook  was  disposed  to  be  jocose  with  me,  fancying  that 
I  could  not  attempt  so  ridiculous  a  thing  as  to  prove  nettles  to  be 
useful.  However,  I  inquired,  if  he  would  consider  any  substance 
to  be  useful  which  contributed  to  the  support  of  men.  He  allowed 
that  he  should;  but  he  was  sure  that  nettles  did  not  so  contribute; 
unless  I  pretended  that  nettle-broth  was  good  for  an  ague.  Here 
he  laughed,  and  seemed  highly  diverted  with  the  notion  of  nettles 
contributing  to  the  support  of  mankind.  I  was  pleased  to  see  him 
in  a  good  humour,  and  calling  one  of  my  children,  I  desired  him 
to  bring  me  the  largest  nettle  that  he  could  find  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  to  take  especial  care  not  to  prick  himself  with  it.  Mr  Sam- 
brook  was  still  more  amused,  and  joked  with  the  little  boy  about 
carrying  the  nettle,  and  advised  him  to  put  his  gloves  on.  Mean- 
while I  asked  whether  men  ate  millstones.  He  began  to  think  mo 
crazy;  **but,"  I  said,  '*  millstones  may  be  useful,  may  they  not,  al- 
though they  are  not  eatable?"  He  recollected  that  they  were  em- 
ployed in  grinding  corn,  and  therefore  allowed  that  they  were  use- 
ful. ''  So  that,"  I  went  on,  ^^to  prove  a  thing  to  be  useful  to  men 
as  contributing  to  their  support,  it  is  only  necessary  to  show  that  it 
is,  in  the  order  of  causes,  like  the  millstone,  near  or  remote."  He 
granted  it.    *^  Now  look  at  this  nettle  then,"  I  said,  which  the  child 
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had  just  brought  into  the  room;  and  upon  the  leaves  of  which,  on  a 
slight  examination,  1  discovered  several  insects  of  the  same  species 
enjoying,  as  it  appeared,  a  most  delicious  meal.  ''Well,"  he 
cried,  ''I  did  not  know  to  a  certainty  before,  that  any  creature 
loved  nettles.  But  vv^hat  has  this  to  do  with  our  present  talk?" 
<'  It  is  most  closely  concerned  with  it,"  I  replied.  *'  These  insects 
are  the  food  of  other  animals,  and  those  other  animals  are  the  food 
of  man."  *'  Yes,  Papa!"  said  the  little  boy;  ''  I  have  often  seen 
the  birds  flying  out  of  the  nettles,  but  I  never  knew  before,  that 
they  went  there  for  their  food." 

Mr.  Sambrook  was  struck  on  a  heap;  but  his  natural  shrewdness 
did  not  forsake  him;  and  he  inquired  immediately,  whether  it  w^ould 
not  have  been  more  wise  to  have  provided  something  for  these  in- 
sects that  was  less  mischievous  to  us.  ''Then,"  said  I,  "you 
would  wish,  I  suppose,  rather,  than  not,  that  snails,  and  caterpil- 
lars, and  other  noxious  creatures,  as  they  are  called,  fed  upon  your 
lettuces,  and  cabbages,  and  richest  fruits?"  "  Not  that  exactly 
neither,"  he  replied.  "  Would  it  not  be  best,"  I  inquired,  "if 
they  fed  entirely  upon  weeds?"  He  allowed  it.  "  But  these  weeds 
must  have  ground  to  grow  upon;  must  they  not?"  I  inquired  again. 
"They  must  certainly,"  was  his  answer.  "And  wherever  they 
grow,"  I  said,  "  they  become  hurtful  to  other  more  valuable  plants; 
do  they  not?"  "  They  do,"  he  replied.  "  Is  industry  better  than 
idleness?"  I  asked.  "  Certainly,"  he  answered.  Does  not  the 
clearing  away  of  weeds  absolutely  require  industry?"  I  asked 
again — "  And  is  not  idleness  always  punished  by  the  growth  of 
weeds,  and  the- consequent  impoverishment  of  the  valuable  crop?" 
It  is  true,  undoubtedly,"  was  his  answer.  "  Then  after  all,"  I 
said,  "  these  contemptible  and  noxious  vegetables,  as  we  consider 
them,  may  answer  the  purposes  of  a  wise  Being,  who  has  a  vast 
variety  of  creatures  to  provide  for,  and  w  ho  may  wish  to  make  the 
virtue  of  industry  necessary  to  man.  In  fact  the  whole  truth  of 
the  matter  is  to  be  found  only  in  this  precious  book,  which  lies  here 
upon  my  table,  and  out  of  which  I  will  now  read  to  you  the  account 
of  it." 

<'Dear  me!  Sir,"  he  exclaimed;  "  I  never  thought  that  I  was 
come  here  to  have  the  Bible  read  to  me!"  "  What  can  the  Parson 
do  better,"  I  said,  "  than  to  read  God's  book  to  his  flock:  and  what 
can  you  do  better  than  study  it?  In  our  last  conversation  you  told 
me  that  it  was  impossible  for  you  to  ascertain  any  thing  about  the 
nature  of  God;  now  I  tell  you  that  you  may  ascertain  every  thing 
necessary  to  be  known  about  him  by  the  study  of  this  holy  book. 
Listen  therefore,  at  least  whilst  I  read  the  explanation  of  this  one 
fact."  I  then  took  the  Bible  into  my  hands,  and  selected  a  few 
verses  from  the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis;  particularly  dwell- 
ing upon  the  circumstance,  that  when  God  rested  from  the  great 
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work  of  creation,  he  saw  every  thing  which  he  had  made,  and  be- 
hold it  was  very  good ;  but  that  after  the  transgression  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  the  ground  was  cursed  for  their  sakes,  and  commanded  to 
produce  thorns  and  thistles;  that  they  and  all  their  descendants 
might  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  until  they  returned 
unto  the  dust,  from  which  they  were  taken.  Having  commented 
upon  this  great  transaction  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  him  catch 
at  least  some  glimpses  of  it,  (for  he  was  entirely  uninformed  about 
it  before)  I  proceeded  thus — '^  See  now,  Mr.  Sambrook  the  won- 
derful goodness  of  God,  who  even  in  judgment  always  remembers 
mercy.  He  diminished  indeed  the  original  happiness  of  man;  bnt 
what  a  happy  world  is  this  after  all!  Many  people  have  not  sense 
enough  to  see  it,  because  it  is  indulged  commonly  to  all  of  us,  and 
too  many  who  see  it  have  not  gratitude  enough  to  acknowledge  it. 
Food  and  drink,  generally  speaking,  cannot  be  procured  without 
labour;  can  they?"  ^^  Certainly  not,"  he  answered.  *'  And  people 
must  eat  and  drink  to  live;  must  they  not?"  I  asked.  "  They 
must,"  he  said.  ^^  So  that  if  it  had  been  a  painful  thing  to  eat  and 
drink,  yet  men  would  have  gladly  submitted  to  it;  would  they  not?" 
I  asked  again.  He  agreed  with  me  that  they  undoubtedly  would. 
*' What  do  you  think  of  it  then  yourself?"  I  inquired.  "  Do  you 
reckon  it  a  painful  thing  to  eat  and  drink,  which  you  would  not 
undergo,  but  for  the  sake  of  preserving  life?"  He  candidly  con- 
fessed that  eating  and  drinking,  on  the  very  contrary,  were  amongst 
the  most  pleasant  and  delightful  of  all  acts,  and  that  probably  mil- 
lions of  men  were  scarcely  conscious  of  any  other  pleasure.  ''  But 
God,"  I  said,  ^^who  made  eating  and  drinking  necessary,  might 
have  superadded  to  it  either  pain  or  pleasure,  just  as  it  suited  his 
own  temper;  his  having  made  it  pleasant  and  delightful  there- 
fore was  a  signal  mark  of  pure,  abundant,  and  disinterested  good- 
ness." 

Mr.  Sambrook  seemed  to  be  let  into  a  new  world.  He  made  no 
scruple  whatever  to  tell  me  that  he  never  recollected  once  to  have 
thought  of  such  things;  and  I  might  perhaps  have  pursued  the  con- 
versation in  the  same  strain  to  his  advantage;  but  I  was  aware  that 
he  could  not  conveniently  be  spared  from  his  business,  and  there- 
fore I  dismissed  him  with  these  words — "  This,  Sir,  is  but  one 
proof,  out  of  an  infinite  number  of  proofs,  of  God's  goodness.  The 
whole  day  would  be  gone  before  we  could  speak  of  a  millionth  part 
of  them.  His  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.  Think  of  this,  and 
you  will  begin  to  love  him,  and  to  desire  to  please  him  and  serve 
him,  and  to  be  more  satisfied  with  yourself.  And,  however  you 
may  be  conscious  to  yourself  that  you  fall  below  the  perfection  of 
his  law,  yet  do  not  fear.  He,  in  the  exercise  of  the  same  goodness, 
has  provided  a  remedy  for  this,  with  which  you  may  become  ac- 
quainted, by  reading  the  New  Testament,  and  by"  frequenting  your 
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church.     In  ])otli  those  .ids  too  you  may  expect  God's  especial 
blessing  to  light  upon  3^ou." 

I  rung  the  bell,  and  he  departed,  without  letting  me  into  the 
present  state  of  his  feelings.  If  the  coming  to  church  was  to  be 
the  test  of  any  serious  change,  I  feared  that  he  would  find  it  a  most 
difficult  thing  to  do  so.  Shame  alone  was  too  likely  to  deter  him. 
However,  I  trusted  to  time,  the  continuance  of  our  conversations, 
and  the  good  providence  of  God. 

In  the  interval  between  this  and  our  next  meeting,  an  awful 
event  occurred  in  Mr.  Sambrook's  family,  which  was  calculated  to 
promote  my  views,  by  leading  naturally  to  serious  and  solemn  re- 
flection. A  sister,  who  had  come  from  a  distance  to  visit  him, 
died  suddenly  in  his  house.  He  attended  the  funeral,  which  took 
place  in  my  own  church-yard;  and  I  myself  performed  the  cere- 
mony. In  this  and  in  the  other  occasional  services  I  always  take 
the  utmost  pains  to  give  them  their  due  effect,  not  only  from  feel- 
ing, but  out  of  policy.  Many  persons  are  present  at  marriages,  and 
christenings,  and  funerals,  who  never  have  come  to  church  on  any- 
other  occasion;  and  they  are  the  only  opportunities  which  the  Mi- 
nister has  of  making  any  impression  upon  them  whatever;  oppor- 
tunities, which  he  would  be  unwise  to  neglect.  If  he  can  but 
touch  their  hearts  by  the  solemn  devoutness  of  his  tone  and  manner 
in  these  services,  they  may  be  tempted  to  come  and  see  what  he  is 
in  his  greater  function  of  preaching.  I  know  indeed  that  this  has 
frequently  happened;  and  I  know  also  on  the  other  hand  that  much 
scandal  has  arisen  where  this  salutary,  and  but  decent,  practice  has 
not  been  attended  to.  People  have  gone  away  with  the  full  idea  that 
the  Minister  cared  nothing  about  tliese  duties;  which  was  either  a 
great  shock  to  their  feelings,  if  they  were  religious  persons,  or  con- 
firmed them  in  their  irreligion,  if  they  were  the  contrary.  In  both 
cases  great  mischief  has  been  done. 

On  the  present  occasion  I  acted  only  as  I  always  do;  and  I  found 
that  it  was  noticed  to  my  advantage  and  the  credit  of  our  religion. 
The  funeral  was  on  a  Sunday,  and  the  crowd  was  the  more  nume- 
rous. In  a  few  days  after,  I  met  Mr.  Sambrook  on  a  private  foot- 
path, and  he  immediately  mentioned  the  subject,  and  told  me,  that 
his  late  sister's  husband,  now  a  widower,  had  derived  much  com- 
fort from  the  manner  in  which  I  had  read  the  burial  service.  '*  I  be- 
lieve, Mr.  Sambrook,"  I  said,  **  that  I  always  read  it  in  the  same 
manner;  but  perhaps  unconsciously  on  your  account  I  might  have 
given  it  somewhat  of  an  additional  awe  and  solemnity.  Your  poor 
sister  died  suddenly;  I  have  told  you  that  I  thought  it  probable 
your  own  end  might  be  the  same.  This  was  in  my  mind,  whilst 
I  stood  by  the  side  of  the  grave,  and  saw  you  looking  into  it; 
and  possibly  it  might  have  led  me  imperceptibly  to  speak  with  a 
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more  serious  and  warning  voice — God  grant  tliat  it  may  have  suc- 
ceeded!" 

He  was  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  say  to  this.  He  was  affected  in 
some  way  or  other,  which  I  could  not  explain;  and  at  all  events  he 
seemed  to  wish  to  escape  from  any  further  conversation.  But  I  was 
unwilling  to  lose  so  promising  an  opportunity;  and  therefore  I 
turned  about  and  offered  to  accompany  him  in  the  direction  in 
which  he  was  going.  He  could  not  refuse  with  any  degree  of  civi- 
lity; so  we  walked  together;  and  that  I  might  not  appear  to  force 
the  subject  of  religion  upon  him,  in  season  or  out  of  season,  I  wait- 
ed to  take  advantage  of  any  thing  which  he  might  happen  to  say. 

The  funeral  was  still  in  his  thoughts:  and  the  first  observation 
that  he  made  was,  that  the  description  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  which  I  had  read  to  them  in  the  lesson,  was  certainly  very 
fine,  but  that  he  could  not  believe  a  word  about  the  resurrection 
itself.  '*Do  you  think  it  not  possible,"  I  asked,  "or  not  proba- 
ble?" "  Neither  the  one,"  he  answered,  ''nor  the  other."  "As 
to  the  possibility  of  the  thing,"  I  said,  ''your  difficulty,  I  presume, 
arises  from  your  knowing,  that  the  body  after  death  is  dissolved 
into  dust,  and  in  many  cases  scattered  abroad  in  different  places; 
and  you  cannot  conceive  how  the  particles  can  be  brought  together 
again,  so  as  to  preserve  the  identity;  or,  in  plainer  words,  so  as  to 
be  known  to  be  the  same  body."  "That  is  it  exactly,"  said  he. 
I  was  very  much  relieved  by  this  answer;  for  I  was  alarmed  lest  I 
might  be  led  into  an  interminable  discussion  about  the  soul,  in  re- 
gard to  which  I  was  sure  that  he  had  none  but  the  most  vulgar  ideas; 
and  probably  he  had  no  clear  ideas  at  all  about  the  soul  as  distinct 
from  the  body;  and  I  did  not  see  how  we  could  ever  arrive  at  any 
thing  practical  by  that  line  of  argument.  I  therefore  proceeded  at 
once  to  argue  upon  his  own  difficulty,  and  was  very  careful  not  to 
put  any  new  one  into  his  head. 

"  You  have  mentioned  St.  Paul,"  I  said,  "  already,  as  a  most  dis- 
tinguished preacher  of  the  Gospel.     It  seems,  therefore,  that  you 
know  something  of  his  character.     It  was  he  who  wrote  the  epistle 
from  which  the  lesson  is  taken.     Do  you  remember  how  he  explains, 
or  illustrates,  the  resurrection?"      "Yes;"  he  replied;  "by  the 
sowing  of  seed;  but  I  could  not  comprehend  it;  in  short,  it  seemed 
quite  ridiculous."     We  were  w^alking  at  this  moment  through  a 
field  of  wheat.      "If  I  am  not  mistaken,"  I  said,  "this  is  one  of 
/your  fields."     He  nodded  assent.     "And  perhaps  you  sowed  this 
r     wheat  yourself?"     He  assented  again.     "  But  it  did  not  occur  to 
you,  it  seems,  that  whilst  you  were  sowing,  you  were  in  fact  bury- 
■    ing  every  single  grain  in  its  own  little  grave."     "  No,  it  did  not," 
he  said;   "but  it  was   certainly   something  very  much  like  it." 
"  Very  like  indeed,"  I  proceeded;  "and  therefore  so  far  St.  Paul 
was  in  the  right.     And  the  grains  which  you  scattered  about  in  the 
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furrows  were  dead;  were  tlicy  not?''  '•  Why,  to  be  sure,"  he  an- 
swered, ^nhey  might  be  called  dead;  as  all  the  moisture,  which 
they  had  in  them  whilst  they  were  growing,  seemed  to  be  entirely 
dried  up,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  life  about  them;  they  had 
become  quite  hard,  and  fit  to  be  ground  into  flour."  **  Well;"  I  said, 
^^and  what  became  of  them,  when  they  were  mixed  with  the  soil 
and  buried?  Did  they  not  begin  to  rot,  as  any  human  body  might 
do?"  He  granted  it.  *' Still  then  St.  Paul  is  correct;  but  now 
comes  tlie  surprising  change.  When  you  might  have  expected  the 
grains  of  seed  to  have  rotted  entirely  away,  and  to  disappear  alto- 
gether, up  sprung  from  them  innumerable  small  green  blades  appa- 
rently of  grass;  did  there  not?"  "  There  did,"  he  answered.  <<In 
fiict,"  I  said,  *'  if  you  had  examined  those  seeds,  whilst  they  were 
rotting  in  the  ground,  you  would  have  found  something  in  them 
most  wonderful  amongst  all  the  wonderful  things  which  surround  us; 
you  would  have  found  in  each  the  rudiment,  or  principle,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be  called,  of  a  new  plant;  something  indeed,  which  had 
all  the  parts  of  a  plant  in  miniature,  and  whicli  only  wanted  the  heat 
and  moisture  arising  from  the  putrefaction  of  the  rest  of  the  seed  to 
make  it  vegitate  and  grow;  have  you  observed  this,  or  not?"  ^'  I 
have  often  observed  it,"  he  replied.  ''  So  then,"  I  said,  '*  the  great 
Apostle  might  have  thought  of  some  similar  principle  in  the  decay- 
ing body  of  a  man,  which  hereafter  might  shoot  into  life,  and  pro- 
duce the  new  man."  ^^  Yes,"  said  he,  ^^but  we  see  nothing  of 
this  sort  in  the  human  body."  "  Nor  do  we,"  I  rejoined,  *'  in  the 
dry  grain;  it  appears  afterwards  according  to  the  law,  which  God 
himself  has  established.  For,  you  may  remember,  in  talking  of 
the  apple-tree,  we  were  forced  to  impute  every  thing  to  the  will 
and  the  wisdom  of  God;  and  so  we  must  in  this  case.  Pray  what 
lodged  that  little  embryo-plant  in  the  body  of  tlie  seed?  What  made 
it  sprout  upwards  and  downwards,  upwards  into  the  green  blade 
and  downwards  into  the  root?  Who  put  the  embryo-plant  into  the 
right  position  to  do  this?  And  did  not  a  stem  afterwards  issue  out 
of  the  blade,  and  then  an  ear  from  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  lastly  was 
not  the  ear  filled  with  grains?  Who  planned  all  this,  and  ordained 
the  means  by  which  the  plan  was  executed?  You  and  I  know  no- 
thing at  all  about  it;  no,  nor  the  wisest  philosopher.  In  many  cases,  ' 
in  which  we  are  ignorant,  a  person  more  skilled  in  the  knowledge 
of  nature  than  we  are,  may  be  perfectly  informed;  so  that  it  would 
be  vastly  foolish  for  us  to  say  that  such  or  such  a  thing  cannot  be  be- 
lieved, or  cannot  be,  merely  because  we  do  not  understand  the  how 
or  the  why  of  the  thing;  for  others  may  understand  it  very  well,  and 
we  ourselves  may  come  to  understand  it  hereafter.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, of  the  growth  of  the  corn,  we  are  all  ignorant,  both  wise  arid 
simple:  and  we  shall  probably  remain  so.  But  what  of  that?  The 
thing  is  as  it  is,  and  goes  on  nevertheless — Why?  because  God  is 
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the  author  of  it,  and  keeps  the  necessary  causes  in  uninterrupted 
operation. — Have  you  any  thing  to  object  to  this?" 

^^I  have  not,"  he  answered,  *^I  see  clearly  that  there  must  be  a 
God,  and  I  begin  to  admire  his  works."  ^^Go  on  and  prosper."  I 
said;  "the  more  you  know  of  them,  the  more  you  will  admire  them; 
and  the  more,  I  hope,  you  v/ill  love  and  serve  the  Doer!  But  now 
tell  me,  is  there  any  thing  more  wonderful,  or  more  hard  for  God 
to  do,  in  the  resurrection  of  a  dead  body  from  the  grave,  than  in 
the  production  of  the  wheat  from  the  seed?"  "There  is  a  great 
difference,"  he  replied,  "in  the  two  things  after  all."  "There 
may  be  a  hundred  differences,"  I  rejoined;  "but  what  of  that? 
Does  it  follow,  that  of  two  things  one  is  possible,  and  the  other  impos- 
sible, because  this  other  is  not  like  the  former  in  all  respects,  when 
God  too  is  the  w^orker?"  He  could  not  say  that.  "Well  then," 
I  went  on;  "here  is  a  thing,  namely,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
of  which  we  have  yet  no  experience.  St.  Paul,  indignant  that  any 
man  should  doubt  it,  when  God  had  said  that  he  would  do  it,  tells 
the  doubters  that  they  might  form  some  idea  of  it  from  the  sowing 
of  seed  and  the  growing  of  the  grain,  which  is  equally  inexplicable, 
but  of  which  the  fact  is  well  known  to  us.  Shall  we  quarrel  with 
the  Apostle,  because  the  two  things  cannot  be  exactly  alike  in  all 
circumstances?  But  what  are  the  circumstances  that  are  unlike?" 
"The  new  plant,"  he  ansvv^ered,  "springs  up  from  the  seed  after  a 
short  period,  before  the  whole  seed  itself  is  turned  into  vegetable 
mould."  "Very  well,"  I  said;  "but  it  did  not  suit  the  purposes 
of  Providence,  that  there  should  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  soon 
after  the  burial  of  each  corpse,  but  one  simultaneous  resurrection  of 
all  at  the  last  day;  on  account  of  the  general  judgment  of  mankind 
then  to  take  place,  and  thereafter  the  everlasting  separation  of  the 
good  and  the  bad  into  Heaven  and  Hell."  He  seemed  to  shudder  at 
this  thought;  but  he  made  no  remark.  I  therefore  proceeded — 
"  To  bring  about  a  general  resurrection  at  the  same  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  mighty  sound  of  a  trumpet  piercing  to 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  universe;  undoubtedly  there  must  be 
causes  at  work  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  or  God  himself 
may  do  it  immediately  by  an  especial  act  of  power,  when  the  ap- 
pointed time  is  come.  Either  way  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty 
to  us,  unless  we  think  that  God  is  neither  all-wise,  nor  almighty. 
He,  whose  contrivances  are  so  subtle  and  so  complicated  in  thou- 
sands of  natural  things  may  readily  be  supposed  capable  of  this ;  and 
he,  whose  power  was  great  enough  to  make  man  at  the  first,  and  is 
great  enough  to  unmake  him  every  day  in  the  midst  of  health  and 
strength,  may  readily  be  supposed  capable  of  making  him  again 
after  death — Is  not  this  so?" 

"These  are  wonderful  things,"  he  answered,  "  but  I  cannot  con- 
tradict them.     I  wish,  however,   to  know  what  will  become  of 
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bodies  which  are  scattered  about  in  various  distant  places,  and  parts 
of  which  perhaps  have  passed  into  other  substances."  *^AIas!  alas! 
Mr.  Sambrook,"  I  said,  ^^if  you  had  but  looked  into  your  Bible 
now  and  then,  you  would  have  had  more  exalted  ideas  of  God's 
power;  so  as  not  to  stumble  at  such  petty  difficulties.  He  that  said, 
let  there  be  light;  and  there  w^as  light;  cannot  he  order  all  the 
particles  of  a  man's  body,  scattered  wherever  they  may;  east,  west, 
north,  and  south;  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  and  at  the 
bottoms  of  the  deepest  oceans;  to  return  in  an  instant  of  time  to  the 
rest  of  the  mass,  and  to  rebuild  the  former  man?  CcrUiinly  he  can; 
he  has  only  to  will,  and  the  thing  is  done.  He  cannot  but  know 
where  every  particle  is,  and  no  particle  can  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  power.  But  perhaps  nothing  of  this  kind  will  be  necessary;  all 
indeed  that  is  necessary  is  this;  that  after  the  resurrection  we  should 
be  certain  w^e  are  the  same  persons  as  before;  and  that  is  possible 
with  a  very  great  change  of  our  bodies,  as  is  proved  in  our  passage 
from  childhood  to  old  age;  every  particle  is  changed  again  and 
again,  and  yet  we  are  always  conscious  of  our  own  identity.  Let 
us  have  done  then  w^ith  cavils,  Mr.  Sambrook.  It  is  God  who  has 
promised  it,  and  he  will  not  fail.  This  settles  the  question  of  pro- 
bability at  once.  We  should  have  known  nothing  about  it,  but  for 
God's  revelation.  We  might  have  hoped  a  little  about  the  soul,  that 
it  would  survive  the  shock  of  death ;  but  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
we  should  never  have  dreamed  of.  He  has  revealed  it  to  us,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  only  possible  and  probable,  but  absolutely  certain. 
God  cannot  lie.  But  we  must  always  remember  that  there  will  be 
a  resurrection  both  of  the  just  and  the  unjust;  and  may  he  grant,  for 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  that  you  and  I  may  be  amongst 
the  just!" 

I  had  walked  as  far  as  was  convenient  to  me,  when  I  spoke  these 
last  words,  and  it  did  not  seem  likely,  if  I  continued  the  conversa- 
tion, that  I  could  have  concluded  witli  any  thing  more  forcible.  I 
turned,  therefore,  suddenly,  and  took  my  leave. 

About  two  days  after  this  conversation,  as  I  was  w^alking  through 
my  parish  to  visit  the  sick,  Mr.  Grange,  whom  I  met  frequently 
on  the  road,  accosted  me  unusually,  and  inquired,  if  I  had  heard  the 
news — '^  What  news?"  I  said,  '^  I  have  heard  none."  "About 
Mr.  Sambrook,  Sir.  He  is  dead!"  replied  Mr.  Grange.  <^Mr. 
Sambrook  dead!"  I  exclaimed,  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  ter- 
ror. "  God  forbid,  Sir!  I  should  fear  he  was  scarcely  prepared  to 
die;  but  God  know\s  best  when  it  is  fit,  in  the  exercise  of  his  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  to  inflict  the  blow  of  death!"  '^  Be  that  as 
it  may.  Sir,"  said  he,  ''  Mr.  Sambrook  is  certainly  dead.  And  now 
I  see  that  it  will  give  you  still  greater  pain  to  hear  the  manner  of 
his  death.     He  used  to  be  your  enemy,  Sir;  and  there  are  too  many 
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who  would  be  glad  of  the  misfortunes  of  an  enemy;  which  you,  I 
perceive,  are  not. "  I  was,  indeed,  very  much  shocked,  and  be- 
trayed my  inward  feelings  by  my  outward  manner.  At  the  same 
time  I  was  eager  to  know  more;  I  desired,  and  yet  feared  to  be  told 
the  rest.  A  thousand  ideas  darted  through  my  head,  like  light- 
ning; but  that  something  tragical  was  to  be  told  I  had  no  doubt 
whatever.  '<  He  was  thrown.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Grange,  "  last  night 
from  his  chaise-cart,  and  killed  upon  the  spot."  '^  What?"  I  said, 
*' Without  any  preparation?  Not  a  moment  spared  to  ask  God  to 
pardon  him?"  ^^I  am  told  Sir,"  he  replied,  <^that  the  unfortunate 
man  scarcely  breathed,  when  he  was  found,  v»diich  was  immediately 
after  the  accident. "  *^  Let  us  all  take  warning,  Mr.  Grange;"  I 
5aid,  and  passed  on  hastily;  for  I  was  deeply  affected,  and  wanted 
a  short  time  for  silent  meditation  on  the  judgments  of  the  Almighty 
disposer  of  all  events. 

In  the  course  of  my  walk,  I  was  informed  by  various  persons  of 
all  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Sambrook's  death.  It  seems  that  he  had 
been  drinking  at  a  pothouse;  and,  either  from  natural  good-humour, 
Or  stimulated  by  liquor,  had  undertaken  to  convey  some  people, 
whom  he  met  there,  in  his  chaise-cart,  to  the  neighbouring  parish. 
Having  done  this,  and  having  probably  drank  something  more 
there,  and  again  on  his  return  at  another  pothouse,  he  was  so  far 
heated  as  to  contend  for  the  lead  on  a  narrow  road  with  a  cart  of 
the  same  description  as  his  own.  The  wheels  of  the  two  carts 
came  in  contact  with  each  other;  he  was  thrown  forward  with  vio- 
lence in  consequence  of  the  sudden  stop;  he  fell  upon  his  head;  his 
neck  was  dislocated;  and  his  death  was  instantaneous. 

My  anxiety  about  him  led  me  to  inquire  what  had  been  his  habits 
since  I  began  first  to  converse  with  him.  I  think  I  ascertained  that 
he  had  been  much  less  frequently  at  the  public-houses;  but  no- 
body assigned  any  other  cause  of  this  apparent  amendment  than  the 
increasing  want  of  money.  Whether  he  was  amended  in  any  other 
respects  after  his  mind  had  been  in  some  measure  enlightened,  I 
cannot  tell.  On  the  fatal  day  of  his  death  he  was  evidently  intoxi- 
cated ;  or  a  man  of  his  age  would  never  have  engaged  in  so  childish 
and  dangerous  a  contest.  As  to  Church,  he  had  never  been  there, 
except  at  his  sister's  funeral ;  although  I  had  expected  it  of  him,  as 
the  proof  of  his  intention  to  begin  a  new  life. 

His  death,  owing  to  the  awful  circumstances  of  it,  and  the  idea 
which  had  got  abroad  that  he  had  despised  my  warning  voice,  made 
a  great  noise  in  the  parish.  At  the  funeral  there  was  an  immense 
concourse  of  people.  The  distress  of  the  widow  and  daughters 
seemed  to  be  beyond  all  measure.  The  daughters  fainted  again  and 
again;  the  widow  was  supported  by  two  of  her  sons,  and  made  se- 
veral attempts  to  throw  herself  into  the  grave.  The  church-yard 
resounded  with  their  screams.     This  at  first  astonished  me.     If 
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these  persons  had  been  biouglit  up  in  rcHgious  habits, or  were  likely 
to  be  touched  with  religious  feelings,  the  scene  before  them  was  un- 
doubtedly most  affecting  and  most  terrible.  A  husband,  a  father, 
having  persisted  to  the  last  in  a  vicious  course,  and  in  the  utter  ne- 
glect of  his  Maker  and  Redeemer,  in  spite  of  the  instructions  and 
admonitions  of  the  parish-priest,  was  now  hurled  on  the  sudden  by 
avenging  justice,  as  it  might  reasonably  be  feared,  into  a  bitter  eter- 
nity. But  the  case  witli  these  persons  was  apparently  the  reverse, 
and  must  be  explained  in  a  different  manner.  And  a  circumstance, 
which  came  soon  afterwards  to  my  knowledge,  did,  I  think,  suffi- 
ciently explain  it.  Much  noise  and  tumult  was  heard  w^ithin  the 
poor  man's  premises  during  the  whole  evening  of  the  funeral ;  such 
as  is  the  consequence  of  intoxication;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  those  who  attended  the  funeral  were  excited  by  the  force  of  li- 
quor to  that  exhibition  of  excessive  grief,  with  which  the  sober- 
minded  were  shocked  and  disgusted. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  discovering  afterwards  that  the  sons  and 
daughters  had  a  very  inadequate  feeling  of  their  father's  calamity. 
They  came  to  me  three  or  four  times  about  the  settlement  of  his 
debt,  which,  at  length,  after  another  abatement  on  my  part,  was 
fmally  discharged.  At  first  I  feared  to  wound  them  to  the  quick 
by  mentioning  his  dreadful  end;  but  I  soon  found  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  any  delicacy.  They  were  manifestly  very  little  moved 
by  it.  However,  one  or  two  of  them  came  to  Church  at  intervals 
in  consequence  of  what  I  then  said  to  them.  The  widow,  whom  I 
have  not  been  able  to  see,  came  once  only. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  closing  this  history,  I  cannot  but  express  my 
hope  that  others  may  be  more  successful  in  similar  cases.  One  les- 
son to  be  learnt  is,  that  we  must  not  relax  our  efforts  on  the  vain 
notion  that  we  shall  have  plenty  of  time  because  our  patient  is  strong 
and  healthy.  Death  interposes,  and  destroys  the  calculations  and 
the  patient  together. 
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CHAPTER  ill. 

MR.  MADDOX— DESPAIR. 

One  Sunday  evening  in  the  summer,  as  I  was  strolling  in  my 
garden  after  tea,  I  was  suddenly  called  to  speak  to  a  visiter,  who 
waited  for  me  in  the  house.  It  was  Mr.  Wilkins,  a  farmer,  one  of 
my  parishioners. 

Having  accosted  him  in  the  usual  manner,  he  apologized  for  in- 
truding upon  me  at  such  an  hour;  and  then  added,  that  "  a  very 
awkward  business  had  happened,''  (such  was  his  own  expression) 
which  had  occasioned  his  visit.  I  was  lost  in  conjecture,  what  this 
business  might  be,  which  he  termed  *^  an  awkward  one,"  and  in 
which  I  concluded,  of  course,  that  I  was  personally  concerned;  and 
I  begged  that  he  would  explain  himself.  He  soon  relieved  me  from 
all  suspense  on  the  subject,  by  informing  me,  that  Mr.  Maddox,  a 
neighbour  and  friend  of  his,  also  a  farmer,  was  at  the  point  of  death, 
and  **  would  not  be  satisfied  without  seeing  me."  Such  again  was 
his  own  expression;  and  he  said  moreover,  ''  that  he  had  attempted 
to  dissuade  Mr.  Maddox  from  troubling  me,  but  in  vain." 

The  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Wilkins  himself  was  never  in  his  place  at 
Church,  and  that  he  had  very  little,  if  any,  feeling  of  religion  at  all; 
a  Christian  he  could  not  be  reckoned  in  any  sense.  The  desire, 
therefore,  which  Mr.  Maddox  expressed  to  see  me,  appeared  no 
doubt,  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  to  be  a  superstitious  weakness,  or  at  the 
best  an  idle  and  useless  notion.  However,  he  could  not  deny  the 
request  of  a  dying  man;  but  he  stated  that  request  to  me,  in  his  own 
manner,  and  according  to  his  own  ideas. 

In  reply,  I  began  with  regretting,  that  he  had  attempted  to  dis- 
suade Mr.  Maddox  from  sending  for  me  in  such  an  awful  extremity, 
when  I  mi^ht  possibly  convey  some  comfort  to  him;  and  I  then 
assured  him  that,  however  painful  or  troublesome  the  office  might 
be  of  attending  upon  the  sick  and  dying,  I  considered  it  one  of  my 
most  essential  duties,  and  should  be  always  ready  to  perform  it, 
even  at  an  unseasonable  hour,  and  after  a  fatiguing  day;  and  who 
knows  but  that,  even  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Maddox,  whose  life,  I 
said,  had  been  a  constant  violation  of  the  divine  laws,  and  certainly 
passed  in  an  apparent  disbelief  and  contempt  of  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation, stilly  as  he  might  now  entertain  different  sentiments,  and 
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repent  ot  hit)  past  conduct,  which  was  indicated  at  least  by  his  wish 
to  see  me,  who  knows  but  that,  by  God*s  mercy,  something  may 
yet  be  done  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul. 

Mr.  Wilkins  made  no  direct  answer  to  these  observations,  but 
seemed  wrapped  in  thought;  and  as  I  did  not  think  this  a  proper 
opportunity  to  detain  him  in  conversation,  and  also  expected  to 
meet  him  again  presently,  I  dismissed  him  with  the  promise  of  fol- 
lowing him  immediately.  Upon  my  arrival  at  Mr.  Maddox's  house, 
JVIr.  Wilkins  was  there;  but  I  saw  him  only  for  an  instant,  and, 
alas!  he  had  no  intention  of  joining  in  the  awful  matters  that  were 
about  to  take  place  in  the  sick  man's  chamber. 

Whilst  my  name  was  announced,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
my  reception,  I  was  left  alone  in  the  best  parlour,  which  I  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  survey,  and  which  gave  evident  tokens 
that  it  had  once  been  the  scene  of  festivity  and  joy.  All  the  appa- 
ratus of  drinking  and  jollity  was  to  be  seen  in  goodly  order;  of 
which  a  punch-bowl,  of  large  dimensions,  was  a  prominent  feature; 
and  several  wine  glasses  had  each  a  lemon  suspended  in  them,  as  if 
tbr  immediate  use.  Meanwhile  I  learned  from  the  nurse,  who  came 
into  the  room,  what  I  had  already  begun  to  conjecture,  that  jovial 
'^  riotous  living"  had  reduced  Mr.  Maddox  to  the  sad  condition  in 
which  he  was  now  lying — ^'His  inside,''  she  said,  ^' was  quite 
worn  out." 

At  length  being  introduced  into  the  chamber,  I  saw  the  sick  man 
at  once  in  his  bed;  the  curtains  being  all  undrawn  to  give  him  air. 
His  eyes  instantly  met  mine,  being  turned  to  the  door  at  which  I 
entered.  There  was  something  very  uncommon  about  them;  they 
v/ere  large,  beyond  the  usual  size,  and  protruded  far  from  the  hol- 
low sockets;  they  were  restless,  and  betrayed  the  consciousness  of 
guilt,  suspicion,  and  fear.  Before  I  was  near  enough  to  speak,  I 
observed  besides,  and  was  shocked  at,  his  whole  haggard  look, 
which  betokened  a  rooted  grief  of  mind  denying  all  sleep  and  rest, 
rather  than  bodily  pain  threatening  the  extinction  of  life.  The 
sight  was  appalling  and  piteous;  and  it  immediately  prescribed  the 
line  of  my  duty.  The  reed  w^as  already  bruised,  and  needed  not  to 
be  further  broken. 

Being  now  arrived  at  the  bed,  I  began — '<!  was  very  sorry,  Sir, 
to  hear,  as  I  did  for  the  first  time  half  an  hour  ago,  of  your  sickness; 
but  I  hope  things  are  not  so  bad,  but  that  you  may  still  live  to 
thank  God  for  his  goodness  towards  you."  He  shook  his  head,  as 
one  who  despaired  not  of  life  only,  but  of  God's  goodness  also. 

"What  does  your  doctor  think  of  you?"  I  inquired,  with  ten- 
derness. He  replied,  with  agony.  "The  doctor  says  he  can  do- 
nothing  more." 

"But  what  is  impossible  with  man,  is  possible  with  God,"  I  said 
in  a  solemn  devout  tone.     And  good  reason  I  had  to  say  so,  fortified 
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by  my  own  experience.  At  least  I  had  seen  several  cases,  In  which 
the  patients,  abandoned  by  the  medical  men  to  the  ministrations  of 
the  Parish  Priest,  had  wonderfully  recovered  under  those  auspices; 
and  recovered,  alas!  in  some  of  those  cases,  only  to  relapse  into 
their  former  sins  and  follies. 

^'But  w^hat  is  your  own  opinion  of  yourself.^"  I  continued  to 
question  him,  with  the  same  mildness  as  before. 

He  answered  quick,  and  sternly,  ^'I  am  a  dead  man,  and  must 
go  to ,"  His  meaning  was  too  evident,  by  his  voice  and  man- 
ner, and  I  interrupted  him,  before  he  could  express  it,  by  an  invol- 
untary exclamation  of  *'God  forbid!"  He  was  softened  a  little; 
and  I  began  to  lament,  not  as  one  in  anger,  but  as  a  person  anxious 
for  his  welfare,  present  and  future,  temporal  and  eternal,  that  he 
had  delayed  to  send  for  me  to  so  late  a  period. 

'^Ah!  Sir,"  he  replied,  '^they  would  not  suffer  me  to  do  it. 
They  ridiculed  me;  they  rated  me — What?  send  for  a  Parson? 
Belie  your  principles,  from  a  paltry  fear  of  dying?" 

^'To  die,  however,"  I  said,  *' merely  to  die,  if  death  were  to  ter- 
minate every  thing,  is  so  contrary  to  nature,  as  reasonably  to  create 
reluctance  and  aversion;  but  as  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  there 
may  not  be  an  hereafter,  to  last  for  ever;  and  if  there  be  such  an 
hereafter,  there  must  be  a  state  of  retribution;  your  fear.  Sir,  if  you 
had  any  fear,  was  most  just  and  proper;  and  their  freedom  from 
fear,  if  it  was  real,  was  a  blind  fool-hardiness;  and  if  pretended,  was 
no  kindness  to  you.^^ 

*^ Ah,  Sir!  the  approach  of  death  let  in  new  light  upon  me.  It 
was  terrible — I  could  bear  it  no  longer — I  determined  to  send  for 
you,  in  spite  of  arguments  or  jeers.  Would  that  I  had  done  it 
sooner!     It  is  now  too  late — I  am  sure  it  is." 

*^I  hope  not,"  I  said;  '^your  mind  has  undergone  a  change,  with 
which  God  will  be  pleased;  and  may  we  not  trust  in  his  infinite 
mercy,  that,  having  begun  a  good  work  in  you,  he  will  carry  it  on 
to  perfection?" 

'^No,  no!"  he  cried,  with  a  dreadful  energy;  *Hhere  is  no  room 
for  such  a  trust.  I  have  sinned  beyond  redemption.  There  is  no 
crime  which  I  have  not  committed;  not  one,  except  murder  perhaps." 
And  then  he  stopped,  and  seemed  to  be  considering  whether  he  had 
not  also  been  guilty  of  murder;  and  at  the  same  time  he  cast  such  a 
look  upon  me,  as  if  he  expected  that  after  this  confession  I  should 
shrink  from  him  with  horror. 

And  indeed  I  was  somewhat  horror-struck,  but  prepared  to  an- 
swer in  the  manner  that  appeared  necessary;  when  a  person,  not 
hitherto  mentioned,  interposed,  and  with  a  confident  sort  of  tone  at- 
tempted, not  exactly  to  sooth  the  poor  man's  fears,  but  to  lessen  or 
extinguish  them  altogether,  by  telling  him  that  he  was  not  half  so 
bad  as  he  made  himself  to  be,  and  that  hundreds  and  thousands  were 
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much  worse.  Tliis  pervson,  as  I  found  afterwards,  was  no  other 
than  a  kept  woman,  and  she  w\as  probahly  stung  to  the  quick  by 
what  Mr.  Maddox  had  said  of  his  own  guih,  and  not  a  little  alarm- 
ed lest  he  might  enter  into  details  of  crimes  in  which  she  herself  was 
involved.  But  I  was  then  ignorant  of  her  situation,  and  had  only 
formed  generally  a  bad  opinion  of  her,  from  her  dress,  and  from  her 
whole  appearance  and  manner.  At  all  events  her  remark,  pro- 
nounced too  in  such  a  tone,  was  not  to  be  })assed  over  in  silence; 
not  that  it  seemed  to  make  any  impression  for  an  instant  upon  the 
sick  man;  but  for  her  own  instruction,  and  to  fortify  him  in  his 
present  feelings  of  self-abasement  and  unworthiness. 

I  said  therefore,  "  You  are  not  acting  a  kind  and  friendly  part 
towards  Mr.  Maddox,  in  talking  after  that  fashion.  He  appears  to 
luive  a  nuich  juster  sense  of  his  own  condition,  and  humbles  him- 
self very  properly  under  the  hand  of  the  Almighty.  He  knows 
very  well  that  it  cannot  make  any  difference  to  him,  how  many 
])ersons  there  may  be  in  the  world  worse  than  himself.  He  will  be 
judged  by  his  own  works,  and  not  by  the  works  of  others.  And 
think  you  that  God  cannot  punish  many  as  easily  as  a  few;  or  that, 
like  weak  men,  he  will  be  compelled  to  select  a  few  of  the  most 
guilty  to  suffer  punishment  instead  of  the  whole  mass?  Remember 
the  destruction  of  Sodom;  remember  the  flood.  But  you  say  that 
Mr.  Maddox  is  not  half  so  bad  as  he  makes  himself  to  be.  Alas! 
alas!  we  are  all  bad  enough  to  be  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God,  who 
is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  Avith  complacency  any  sort  of  ini- 
quity. We  are  all,  therefore,  bad  enough  to  expect  from  God^s 
justice  everlasting  misery;  and  without  doubt  this  would  be  the 
doom  of  us  all,  if  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  had 
not  done  what  he  has  for  us." 

At  the  name  of  the  Saviour,  the  sick  man  exclaimed,  with  the 
look  and  voice  of  despair,  "  That  Saviour  is  no  Saviour  for  7?ze.'" 

*'  Do  you  believe  in  him?"  1  asked,  with  eagerness.  ^^I  do;" 
he  answered  at  once.  *^I  believe  in  God;  and  I  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ;  and  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  I  believe  in  all  that 
I  was  taught  and  read  in  the  Bible  in  my  younger  days — but  I  be- 
lieve like  the  devils,  only  to  tremble — I  am  a  devil  myself." 

The  manner  in  which  he  pronounced  all  this  was  quite  indescri- 
bable. The  certainty  of  perishing  for  ever  haunted  his  mind  with- 
out ceasing.  The  mercy  of  God  through  Christ  was  utterly  inter- 
cepted from  his  eye  ])y  a  thick  dark  cloud — lie  saw  him  only  armed 
with  the  thunderbolt.  Not  a  tear  was  shed;  not  a  groan  was  ut- 
tered. His  air  was  that  of  a  man  fixed,  determined,  resolute  to 
die  without  hope.  I  was  in  deep  dismay,  and  about  to  relinquish 
the  distressing  task,  as  vain;  but  1  said,  **  if  you  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,  you  believe  that  he  is  able  to  save." — '^  Yes,"  he  answered. 
**  And  not  to  save  yo?;^^"  I  continued.     He  was  struck,  and  hesi- 
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tated.  I  endeavoured  to  gain  ground,  and  said,  ^'he  is  indeed 
mighty  to  save;  and  it  would  be  a  most  unworthy  notion  of  him, 
to  suppose,  that  his  power  was  limited  to  this  or  that  person,  to  this 
or  that  crime.'' 

Resuming  his  obduracy,  however,  after  so  short  an  interval,  the 
sick  man  in  haste  replied,  '^able  to  save,  but  not  willing." 

'^  Oh,  yes!"  I  resumed,  '^he  is  most  willing,  as  he  is  most  able, 
to  do  it.  The  Scripture  tells  us  so;  he  tells  us  so  himself — Oesus 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.' — '  Come  unto  me,  all 
ye  that  travail,  and  are  heavy  laden;  and  I  will  give  you  rest.' — 
'  Them  that  come  unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'  But  I  will 
read  to  you  the  15th  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,"  I  said,  ^'  that 
you  may  see  more  clearly  how  much  all  the  blessed  inhabitants  of 
heaven  rejoice  in  mercy,  and  how  much  they  wish  to  save.  Give 
me  the  Bible,"  I  said  to  the  v/oman.  She  looked  surprised,  and 
ashamed;  and  then  she  pretended  to  search  for  it. 

^'  This  is  no  time  for  deceit,"  said  the  sick  man.  ^^  We  have  no 
Bible  here.  Sir.  Every  verse  would  condemn  us.  We  have  cast 
off  the  Bible;  and  now  the  God  of  the  Bible  has  cast  off  us.'^ 

I  took  my  ow^n  Bible  from  m}^  pocket.  ^'  Oh!  Sir,"  he  cried, 
**  show  me  not  that  book!  I  have  disobeyed  it;  I  have  vilified  it; 
I  have  driven  it  from  my  house,  with  scorn  and  hatred.  The  sight 
of  it  cuts  me  to  the  heart." 

<*This  holy  book  alone,"  I  said,  ^' shows  us  the  way  to  eternal 
life.  It  does  indeed  affirm  and  prove  that  we  are  all  sinners;  but 
it  does  so,  that  abandoning  all  righteousness  of  our  own,  we  may 
seek  after  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Is 
it  possible  that  those  sweet  and  heavenly  sentences,  which  I  re- 
peated to  you  a  few  minutes  ago  out  of  this  book,  and  which  so 
strikingly  describe  the  whole  gracious  object  of  the  Gospel,  did  not 
pierce  to  your  very  soul,  and  produce  there  unutterable  comfort  and 
peace,  to  which  it  has  been  so  long  a  stranger?  But  hear  the  three 
parables."  I  then  proceeded  to  read  them;  and,  as  I  went  along, 
I  interspersed  such  comments,  upon  various  passages,  as  were  most 
suitable  to  his  case.  I  dwelt  especially  upon  the  joy  of  the  angels 
over  a  recovered  sinner;  and  upon  that  most  toueliing  and  consola- 
tory representation  of  the  father,  beholding  his  repentant  son, 
wdiilst  he  was  yet  afar  off;  compassionating  his  misery  at  once;  and 
hastening  to  meet  him  with  all  the  ardour  and  all  the  signs  of  pa- 
ternal love.  ''  Let  this,"  I  said,  ''  sink  deep  into  your  heart;  and 
assure  yourself,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  God  always  waits  to  be  gra- 
cious; that  he  sees,  and  hails,  and  favourably  receives  the  very  lirst 
symptoms  of  sorrow  and  remorse,  w^hen  the  sinner  begins  to  come 
to  himself,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  his  real  condition;  that  he 
sends  his  Holy  Spirit,  if  we  pray  for  him,  to  improve  these  good 
beginnings;  to  root  out  the  old  affections,  and  to  implant  new  ones: 
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aud  to  ripen  our  sorrow  and  remorse  into  a  true  repentance  and 
amendment  of  life;  and  that  all  this  time  our  blessed  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  is  interceding  for  us,  giving  effect  to  our  prayers,  and  plead- 
ing on  our  behalf  the  merits  of  his  own  sufierings  and  death." 

Mr.  Maddox  did  not  once  interrupt  me.  He  was  silent,  but  not 
listless.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  storm  was  not  allayed. 
I  had  said,  *'  Peace;  be  still;''  but  the  calm,  which  I  wished,  had 
not  yet  succeeded  to  my  words.  He  had  not  addressed,  aloud  at 
least,  a  single  petition  to  Heaven;  he  had  not  ejaculated  a  single 
cry  for  pardon;  he  had  not  beat  his  breast,  like  the  Publican,  or 
said,  ^^  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner!"  Nevertheless  I  was  some- 
Avhat  elevated  v/ith  hope,  and  went  on  in  this  manner. 

*^  You  perceive  now.  Sir,  that  there  is  no  want  of  willingness  to 
save  in  those  who  are  also  mighty  to  save;  there  is,  moreover,  no 
exclusion  of  nations,  or  of  individuals,  however  wicked;  be  they 
who  they  may,  if  they  will  come  to  God  through  Christ,  they  will 
be  saved  to  the  uttermost.  What  is  it  then  that  excludes  you7 
Your  sins?  We  have  all  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God. 
The  greatness  of  your  sins?  Be  they  red  like  scarlet,  they  shall  be 
white  as  snow.     The  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin." 

I  stopped,  wishing  him  to  speak;  and  that  I  might  discover 
whether  any,  or  what  sort  of  impression  had  now  been  made  upon 
liim.  Pie  was  still  silent;  but  I  considered  it  as  somewhat  gained, 
that  he  did  not  attempt  to  argue  with  me,  or  to  controvert  my  doc- 
trine; or  to  state  any  reasons  which  might  make  that  doctrine  in- 
applicable to  himself.  If  he  had  but  asked  me  to  pray  with  him, 
or  for  him,  (and  I  had  given  him  intentionally  an  opening  to  do  so,) 
I  should  have  been  greatly  encouraged.  But  the  idea  of  praying' 
seemed  never  to  occur  to  him.  It  was  high  time  therefore  for  me 
to  propose  it.  Could  he  but  be  brought  to  pray,  I  thought,  God's 
blessing  might  yet  descend  upon  him.  I  said  therefore  at  once,  not 
meaning  to  allow  him  any  opportunity  of  objecting,  ^'  I  will  now 
kneel  down  and  pray  w^ith  you.  Every  thing  may  be  done  by 
prayer,  and  nothing  without  it."  I  knelt  immediately  on  the  floor 
by  the  bed-side.  Some  one  was  bringing  me  a  cushion;  but  I  re- 
fused it,  saying,  that  the  floor  was  good  enough  for  the  best  of  us.'' 
It  is  possible  that  this  little  circumstance  was  not  without  its  effect 
upon  the  sick  man.  It  gave  him  perhaps  an  opinion  of  my  zeal 
and  earnestness  in  his  cause;  and  also  he  might  have  thought,  that 
by  thus  lowering  myself,  I  vshowed  that  I  did  not  imagine  myself 
to  be  at  such  a  distance  from  him  as  he  was  disposed  to  put  him- 
self in  his  own  estimation.  He  said,  however,  *•  Oh!  good  Sir,  I 
cannot  pray  with  you.  My  lips  have  been  long  unused  to  prayer 
—but  you  may  pray  for  me,  if  you  please." — "  I  will,"  I  replied; 
"  and  may  God  prosper  my  prayer." 

I  then  began  the  prayers  for  persons  troubled  in  mind  or  in  con- 
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science,  which  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  service  for  the  Visi- 
tation of  the  Sick;  but  my  own  situation  was  so  momentous,  and 
that  of  the  sick  man  so  peculiar  and  so  critical,  that  I  was  interrupt- 
ed every  instant  by  the  overpowering  force  of  my  own  feelings; 
tears  and  sobs  burst  forth,  and  precluded  all  utterance;  yet  I  did  not 
cease  altogether  until  I  had  reached  the  conclusion;  then  rising  upon 
my  legs,  I  said,  ^^  I  will  see  you  again  to-morrow — God  bless  you!" 

It  was  now  grown  dark,  and  I  was  myself  too  much  affected  to 
watch  the  emotions  of  my  patient;  but  it  was  manifest  that  he  was 
warmed  with  a  sudden  glow  of  gratitude  towards  me,  whatever 
other  effect  might  have  been  produced;  for  he  followed  me  with  his 
eyes,  and  replied  with  energy  to  my  benediction,  ^' And  may  God 
hless  1/ouf      God  will  bless  you." 

These  sounds  were  most  delightful  to  my  ears;  and  I  hastened 
home,  consoling  myself  with  the  thought,  that  my  own  distress  of 
mind,  which  had  prevented  me  from  proceeding  any  further  with 
the  sick  man  at  that  moment,  might  have  been  perhaps,  by  God's 
blessing,  more  efficacious  than  a  thousand  arguments. 

Having  slept  but  ill,  I  rose  so  much  the  sooner  on  the  following 
day,  and  returned  with  the  sun  to  Mr.  Maddox's  house.  Indeed, 
not  a  moment  was  now  to  be  lost;  for  though  to  myself  his  end 
seemed  yet  at  a  distance,  I  was  confidently  assured  that  it  was  fast 
approaching.  During  the  night  I  had  ruminated  upon  our  past  con- 
versation, and  revolved  in  my  thoughts  all  the  probable  arguments 
that  might  yet  be  urged,  if  the  conversation  were  renewed,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  same  strain;  and  many  texts  and  facts  of  Scripture  had 
occurred  to  me,  which  were  suitable  to  my  purpose  of  soothing  and 
tranquillizing  a  troubled  guilty  mind:  but  my  meditations  were  of 
little  use  to  me  on  the  present  occasion. 

I  was  admitted  immediately.  The  poor  man  v/as  lying  upon  his 
bed,  not  in  it.  The  night  had  been  a  terrible  one  to  him,  both  to 
his  body  and  to  his  mind.  His  body  had  been  convulsed  again  and 
again;  his  mind  perpetually  harrowed  with  the  anticipations  of  eter- 
nal wo.  Well  had  he  verified  the  saying  of  the  prophet,  ''The 
wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea,  which  cannot  rest,  whose  waters 
cast  up  mire  and  dirt.  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the 
wicked."  He  had  been  too,  for  a  short  time,  delirious;  yet  he  ap- 
peared to  have  much  strength  remaining.  He  raised  himself  up 
w^ithout  assistance,  and  sat  upon  the  end  of  his  bed,  supporting  him- 
self by  his  hands  and  arms;  and  soon  he  sunk  back  again,  finding 
the  posture  inconvenient  and  painful.  Yet  he  tried  it  repeatedly, 
and  returned  as  often  to  the  horizontal  position,  without  appearing 
to  find  rest  or  relief  in  either.  A  dark  gloom  hung  upon  his  brow; 
his  eyes  were  still  stern,  and  unsoftened  by  a  single  tear:  nor  did  he 
greet  me,  as  I  fondly  fancied  he  would,  with  even  the  l^iintest  smile 
of  satisfaction  at  mv  arrival. 

Vol.  I.  '  10 
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Wiiot  wds  now  to  be  done?  I  expressed,  with  tenderness,  my 
fears  that  he  had  passed  a  bad  night;  to  which  he  answered  simply, 
*<  bad  indeed/'  1  then  said,  ^*  that  we  were  all  of  us  in  the  hands 
of  God,  and  that  we  must  submit  with  patience,  and  resign  ourselves 
calmly  to  his  will."  He  did  not  speak,  but  looked,  as  if  he  yield- 
ed to  a  force  which  was  irresistible,  and  not  to  a  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, which  were  infinite.  I  next  endeavoured  to  draw  his  mind 
this  way,  by  saying,  that  "  amidst  all  God's  severity  his  goodness 
was  still  evident  in  permitting  him  to  have  the  use  of  his  mental 
faculties;  so  that  even  now,  in  this  great  extremity,  he  might  pray 
to  God  with  understanding,  and  pass  the  present  moments  at  least 
in  trying  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  and  to  obtain  pardon  and  peace, 
before  he  went  hence,  and  was  no  more  seen.  And  what  way,"  I 
said,  *'so  proper  for  this  end,  as  prayer?  Last  night  we  concluded 
with  prayer;  this  morning  we  will  begin  with  it." 

Pie  was  quite  passive.  I  kneeled  down  tlierefore,  and  continued, 
'^'  I  will  choose  for  you  a  prayer  of  King  David.  He  was  a  man,  you 
know,  after  God's  own  heart,  in  the  times  of  his  low  fortune,  and 
his  adversity.  It  pleased  God  to  try  him  with  prosperity,  riches 
and  power.  He  raised  him  to  a  throne,  and  crowned  him  with  vic- 
tories and  conquests.  But  David  was  unable  to  digest  this  exalted 
greatness.  He  was  corrupted  by  fame,  and  pomp,  and  luxury,  and 
power;  and  his  passions  and  appetites  got  the  better  of  his  reason 
and  his  religion.  He  seduced  the  beautiful  and  beloved  wife  of  his 
neighbour;  and  that  he  might  conceal  and  enjoy  his  crime,  he  put 
into  practice  the  basest  frauds  and  artifices,  whicli  ended  in  his  neigh- 
bour's death.  To  speak  plainly,  therefore,  he  was  guilty  of  adulte- 
ry and  murder;  two  sins,  the  foulest,  the  blackest,  the  most  enormous, 
which  God  has  forbidden  in  the  ten  commandments.  He  commit- 
ted those  sins  too,  at  a  period  of  his  life,  when  he  could  not  plead 
in  his  excuse  the  force  of  youthful  passion;  for  he  was  now  in  a 
manner  grown  old  and  grey  in  the  service  of  his  God." 

Mr.  Maddox  appeared  to  be  deeply  attentive  to  this  story  of  David, 
which  was  probably  in  some  respects  not  unlike  his  own;  and  for 
a  while  his  pain,  both  bodily  and  mental,  was  forgotten;  but  he  made 
no  observation.  I  went  on  therefore,  and  said,  "Let  us  now  see 
what  were  the  feelings  of  this  great  sinner,  when  he  became  at  last 
conscious  of  the  horrors  of  his  situation,  and  spurned  himself  with 
indignation  and  shame  for  having  so  eagerly  and  so  wickedly  pur- 
sued the  transient  gratification  of  his  sensual,  brutal  appetites.  Let 
us  see  what  he  thought  of  himself,  and  how  he  prayed  to  God  for 
pardon — and,  remember,  he  was  pardoned." 

I  then  repeated  the  51st  Psalm,  looking  up  now  and  then  to  see 
if  it  produced  a  favourable  effect,  and  if  the  dying  man  joined  in  it. 
I  could  not  perceive  that  he  did;  at  least  his  lips  never  moved.  To 
induce  him  therefore  to  speak  something  indicatory  of  the  present 
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state  of  his  mind,  I  commented  briefly  upon  the  Psahn,  and  said, 
<^  Thus  did  David  pray,  and  thus  did  he  humble  himself  before 
God;  and  because  he  was  sincere,  God  forgave  him.  And  why 
may  not  God  be  equally  merciful  to  you.,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake?" 

Collecting  all  his  strength,  he  replied  to  my  question;  ''  David 
was  sincere,  you  tell  me;  and  he  lived  to  show  it.  How  can  I  an- 
swer for  myself  at  such  a  moment?  What  time  will  be  spared  me 
to  give  any  proof  of  my  sincerity  by  a  new  life?  I  shall  be  a  dead 
man  perhaps  in  a  few  hours." 

''  But  God  knows,"  I  said,  "  the  very  inmost  thoughts  of  your 
heart.  He  knows  also  whether  any  good  resolutions,  which  you 
might  now  form,  assisted  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  would  be  afterwards 
fulfilled.  He  knows  whether  you  would  persevere  in  well-doing, 
if  he  were  to  spare  your  life  and  prolong  it;  and  knowing  all  this, 
he  will  accept  a  proper  will  for  the  deed  itself.  Did  not  Jesus 
Christ  pardon  the  very  penitent  thief  on  the  cross?  The  thief  was 
stained,  we  may  suppose,  with  every  crime;  but  in  tlie  midst  of 
torture  and  death,  he  believed  and  trusted  in  a  dying  Saviour;  and 
he  bore  witness  to  his  sincerity  by  every  act  then  in  his  power. 
His  blessed  Saviour,  therefore,  satisfied  no  doubt  of  his  entire 
change  of  heart,  acknowledged  him  at  once  for  his  own,  and  cheer- 
ed him  with  that  great  unexpected  promise  of  receiving  him  into 
Paradise.  This  is  recorded  for  our  comfort  and  instruction;  not 
that  we  should  spend  our  lives  in  sin,  w^ith  the  intention  of  repent- 
ing at  last,  and  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  thief's  reward  at  so 
cheap  a  cost;  (for  God  will  assuredly  avenge  himself  on  all  who 
reason  in  this  manner,  and  will  defeat  their  monstrous  purposes;) 
but  it  is  recorded,  that  no  man  may  despair  under  any  circumstan- 
ces; and  that  we  may  know,  that  whilst  a  breath  of  life  remains, 
there  is  a  possibility  of  pardon  and  salvation." 

"  Ah!  Sir,"  he  exclaimed,  '^  if  my  life  were  td  be  spared,  (which 
cannot  be)  might  not  the  same  thoughts  and  the  same  desires  return, 
as  my  strength  returned?  Would  not  the  same  companions  get 
about  me,  as  before;  and  ridicule  my  past  fears,  and  my  present 
temperance;  and  laugh  me  again  into  my  former  vices?  Oh!  I  have 
too  long  been  unused  to  all  goodness;  every  act  of  it  would  be 
strange  and  uneasy  to  me.  And  will  God  pardon  and  reward  such 
a  temper  as  mine?  I  cannot  hope  it — lam  lost  for  ever." 

Before  I  could  reply,  the  exertions  of  the  poor  man  to  say  all 
this,  and  his  anguish  of  mind,  had  completely  exhausted  him;  and 
a  convulsion  followed.  I  did  not  stay  to  witness  this  terrific  scene, 
for  which  indeed  I  wanted  strength  of  nerve.  I  speeded  home- 
wards; intending  to  return  after  breakfast — but  alas!  as  I  heard  soon 
afterwards,  in  that  convulsion  he  breathed  his  last. 

Such  was  the  divine  will!  Whether  he  were  in  a  state  of  salva- 
tion, or  not,  when  he  died,  God  did  not  vouchsafe  so  far  to  bless 
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my  defective  ministrations  as  that  he  should  die  in  peace;  an  awful 
reflection  for  the  minister  and  for  the  ])eople!  Who  is  sufficient  for 
a  due  discharge  of  his  spiritual  duties  in  such  trying  difficult  scenes? 
What  sinner  will  tempt  God  to  shut  up  from  him  his  tender  mer- 
cies to  the  very  end? 

It  is  awful,  too,  most  awfu)  to  reflect  upon  the  sad  history  of 
some  of  the  wretched  man's  companions,  who  survived  him,  and 
who  reproached  him  in  his  misery  for  desiring  the  assistance  of  a 
Clergyman.  Mr.  Stanton,  touched  for  a  short  period  by  the  fate 
of  Mr.  Maddox,  sent  his  children  to  church,  but  was  ashamed  to 
come  there  himself;  and,  finally,  abandoning  himself  to  drinking 
and  intoxication,  was  cut  down  in  an  instant  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
not  having  the  power  to  do  what  his  friend  had  done,  even  if  he 
wished  it;  not  having  a  moment  spared  him  for  a  religious  act  or 
thought.  As  he  returned  one  night  from  the  tavern,  no  sooner  had 
he  knocked  at  his  own  door,  than  he  fell  down  dead.  He  went 
from  his  cups  straight  to  judgment. 

The  end  of  Mr.  Chatteris  was  still  more  dreadful.  Worn  out 
with  perpetual  drunkenness,  when  his  last  sickness  overtook  him, 
it  pleased  God  to  deprive  him  of  his  reason.  I  saw  him,  but  to  no 
purpose.  He  had  spectres  of  terror  continually  before  his  eyes, 
and  curses  upon  his  tongue.  Whenever  the  windows  of  his  cham- 
ber were  open,  his  ravings  and  imprecations  were  heard  by  those 
who  passed  by;  and  thus  he  died  without  a  single  beam  of  mental 
light  to  warn  him  of  the  horrors  of  his  condition. 

Mr.  Stamford  died  less  fearfully,  and  after  having  received  the  sa- 
crament of  the  Lord's  body  and  blood.  I  administered  it  to  him  when 
he  was  in  the  last  agony;  but  I  have  never  heard  that  he  had  been 
previously  at  church,  or  that  he  had  performed  before  any  religious 
act  whatever.  I  was  sent  for  to  him  very  early  in  the  morning, 
and  found  him  already  speechless.  Yet  he  still  possessed  his  facul- 
ties, and  made  known  to  me  by  signs  his  wish  to  partake  of  the 
bread  and  wine,  with  which  I  at  once  complied;  and  he  died  imme- 
diately afterwards. 

Mr.  Burton,  the  last  whom  I  shall  mention,  married  the  kept 
woman  of  his  friend.  He  is  still  living,  but  in  the  greatest  indi- 
gence: reduced  to  want  by  his  vices.  He  still  lives,  however;  and 
God  grant  that  he  may  repent! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OLD  MR.  BROOM.— PARENTAL  ANGER. 

One  morning,  as  I  was  walking  according  to  custom  through  my 
parish,  I  met  the  apothecary,  who  informed  me  that  Mr.  Broom 
was  in  the  most  imminent  danger;  that  medicine,  which  had  been 
unsuccessful  from  the  beginning,  was  now  become  hopeless;  and 
that  the  whole  family  laboured  under  the  greatest  anxiety  and  alarm, 
lest  he  might  die  without  being  reconciled  to  his  son. 

I  turned  my  footsteps  in  the  direction  of  his  house,  with  the  in- 
tention of  doing  every  thing  in  my  power  to  accomplish  this  desi- 
rable object;  and  having  a  mile  to  walk,  I  had  abundant  time  to 
reflect  upon  all  the  arguments  and  motives  which  appeared  likely  to 
be  forcible  and  effectual  at  such  an  awful  moment.  Indeed,  as  I 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it 
had  engaged  my  consideration  very  often  before;  but  I  had  never 
j^et  met  with  such  an  opportunity  of  opening  the  subject  to  the  sick 
man,  as  gave  me  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 

In  fact,  this  son  had  used  him  so  ill  in  various  ways,  that  it  de- 
manded the  full  exercise  of  the  most  difficult  Christian  virtues,  even 
in  a  father,  to  banish  all  exasperated  feelings,  and  to  pronounce  par- 
don and  forgiveness.  Mr.  Broom  w^as  now  very  far  advanced  in 
age,  and  had  passed  the  utmost  limit  assigned  by  our  fine  burial 
Psalm  to  the  life  of  man;  he  was  upwards  of  fourscore  years.  In 
his  younger  days,  and  up  to  a  late  period,  he  had  never  know^n  pe- 
cuniary distress.  For  the  last  few  years,  in  consequence  of  his 
sbn's  mismanagement,  he  had  been  utterly  unable  to  discharge,  with 
punctuality,  the  usual  demands  upon  his  fortune.  His  own  com- 
forts were  necessarily  abridged;  hospitality,  in  which  he  delighted, 
w^as  entirely  at  an  end;  poverty  seemed  to  hang  over  the  close  of  his 
existence.  All  this  being  justly  attributed  to  his  son,  he  had  never 
spoken  to  me  about  him  without  marking,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
his  abhorrence  of  his  son's  conduct.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  the  im- 
possibility which  he  felt  of  subduing  his  angry  passions,  in  that 
particular  respect,  had  lately  occasioned  on  his  part  a  neglect  of 
public  worship  in  the  parish  church,  where  in  former  times  he  had 
been  a  regular  attendant;  and  although  he  had  been  prevailed  upon 
to  receive  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  home  during  his 
sickness,  yet  the  hostile  workings  of  his  mind  towards  his  son  had 
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prevented  him  from  reaping  that  degree  of  comfort  and  satisfaction 
from  it,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  reasonably  expected. 

These  were  the  circumstances  under  which  a  last  effort  was  now 
to  be  made. 

As  I  approached  the  gate  of  a  small  garden  in  the  front  of  his 
house,  the  windows  being  open  for  air,  his  moanings  reached  my 
ears.  His  pains  had  been  long,  and  were  dreadfully  severe.  I  was 
deeply  affected,  and  almost  in  despair,  as  to  my  own  power  of  ful- 
filling my  errand  with  the  requisite  courage  and  ability.  I  prayed 
silently  for  help  from  above. 

At  the  door  I  was  met  by  two  of  his  married  daughters,  who  had 
seen  me  coming,  and  were  ready  to  admit  me.  They  were  shed- 
ding tears  profusely,  which  added  to  my  distress;  but  at  once  they 
exclaimed  (for  that  was  the  thought  nearest  to  their  hearts,)  <*  Oh! 
Sir,  our  father  will  die !  The  doctor  has  given  him  up,  and  our  bro- 
ther is  not  forgiven!"  This  was  followed  by  deep  sobbings  and 
fresh  tears. 

^'  Is  your  brother  himself  desirous  of  being  forgiven?"  I  said. 
•»  Oh!  yes.  Sir!"  they  answered  immediately:  ^Mie  has  been  here, 
again  and  again:  but  his  father  refuses  to  see  him.  Indeed,  Sir,  he 
has  been  a  wicked  son;  but  surely  this  is  a  proper  time  at  last 
for  forgiveness;  and  now  our  poor  father  is  almost  deprived  of 
speech." 

I  hastened  with  them  up  stairs  into  the  sick  man's  chamber.  He 
was  not  in  bed  but  upright,  in  a  large  easy  chair,  supported  by  pil- 
lows. Without  opening  his  eyes  he  was  aware  of  my  approach, 
and  for  an  instant  ceased  to  moan.  Death  sat  evidently  on  his  faded 
and  shrunken  countenance.  I  took  a  seat  by  his  side,  and  having 
ascertained  by  a  common  question  about  his  situation  that  he  was 
still  able  to  speak,  although  in  so  low  and  faint  a  tone  that  I  could 
not  understand  him  without  putting  my  ear  close  to  his  mouth;  I 
directed  that  all  the  persons  in  the  room  should  retire;  and  I  did  it 
aloud,  that  he  might  know  we  were  quite  alone,  and  that  there 
might  be  as  little  as  possible  to  embarrass  him.  His  daughters 
Jiowever,  and  a  female  servant,  who  had  lived  with  him  for  many 
years,  remained  at  the  door  within  hearing;  which  very  fortunately 
I  did  not  discover,  until  the  whole  Avas  over;  it  would  have  dis- 
turbed me  exceedingly. 

I  then  took  the  dying  man's  hand  into  my  own,  both  because  t 
was  in  earnest,  and  because  I  wished  him  to  think  me  so — He  gave 
me  no  sign  to  encourage  me — His  hand  lay  lifeless  in  mine,  whilst 
I  gently  pressed  it.  Without  doubt  he  suspected  my  chief  busi- 
ness with  him,  and  was  reluctant  to  enter  upon  it;  but  he  did  not 
repulse  me  altogether. 

I  began ;  * '  I  am  sorry,  my  poor  old  friend,  to  see  you  in  so  much 
pain.     You  have  suffered  long  and  severely." 
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"  Very,  very/'  was  his  almost  inaudible  reply.  I  continued, 
*'But  no  pain  and  suffering  come  to  any  man  by  chance,  or  at  ran- 
dom. The  great  God  above  directs  every  thing  according  to  his 
own  will,  and  his  will  is  guided  by  infinite  wisdom  and  infinite 
goodness.  He  is  not  like  one  of  us,  who  trouble  and  torment  each 
other,  for  some  mean  and  unworthy  gratification,  or  with  some 
wricked  purpose  in  view.  He  has  told  us  himself  that  he  derives 
no  pleasure  from  the  misery  of  his  creatures.  When  he  chastises 
us,  therefore,  it  can  only  be  for  our  own  profit.  Nor  will  he  chas- 
tise us  longer  than  he  knows  to  be  necessary." 

*'  I  pray  constantly  that  he  would  take  me,''  said  Mr.  Broom, 
scarcely  able  to  repress  his  groans.  *'  We  must  all  wait,"  I  re- 
plied, ^^for  his  own  good  time;  but  we  may  pray  to  himw^th  pro- 
priety to  shorten  our  sufferings,  if  we  only  add  to  our  prayer  as 
our  blessed  Saviour  did,  '  thy  will,  0  God,  and  not  mine  be  done.' 
— He  alone  knows,  my  dear  Sir,  whether  your  patience,  your  re- 
signation, your  fortitude,  have  yet  been  sufficiently  exercised,  to 
entitle  you,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  a  crown  of  glory  in  Heaven. 
Or  there  may  be  some  important  worldly  business  still  remaining 
to  be  arranged,  for  which  in  kindness  he  withholds  the  last  blow." 

*'  I  have  done  all  I  can,"  was  his  answer. 

*^  I  fear  not,"  I  said,  interrupting  him — '^I  fear,  I  fear,  though 
all  your  common  affairs  may  perhaps  be  settled,  there  is  one  great 
and  most  necessary  thing  yet  undone;  and  I  should  grieve,  and 
every  friend  would  grieve,  and  especially  your  own  family,  if  you 
were  to  leave  this  world  w^ithout  doing  it — I  fear  you  have  not  for- 
given your  son." 

'*  He  has  injured  me,  his  own  father,"  he  said,  with  somewhat 
of  animation  for  a  dying  man,  and  which  indicated  the  poignancy 
of  his  feelings  upon  this  painful  subject,  *^he  has  injured  me,  in 
such  a  way,  as  few  sons  have  ever  done  to  their  fathers  before." 

"  Alas!  alas!"  I  instantly  rejoined;  **  and  have  not  we  offended 
our  Heavenly  Father,  and  abused  his  goodness  more  than  any  son 
ever  abused  the  goodness  of  his  father  on  earth?  And  what  excuse 
could  we  plead  for  ourselves,  if  he  were  to  mete  out  the  same  mea- 
sure to  us,  which  we  mete  out  to  others?  When  we  stand  before 
him  to  be  judged  for  our  deeds,  which  you  are  soon  to  do,  what 
if  he  should  say,  ^  will  you  presume  to  ask  nie  to  forgive  you  your 
sins  against  me,  sins  too  so  great  and  so  numerous,  w^hen  you  have 
left  the  world  without  forgiving  the  comparatively  few  and  trivial 
offences  against  yourselves?'  Who  could  stand  in  his  sight  without 
confusion  and  dismay;  without  calling  the  mountains  to  fall  upon 
him  and  cover  him  from  the  face  of  the  Almighty;  if  the  just 
Judge  were  thus  to  speak?" 

The  old  man  was  visibly  moved,  and  fervently  ejaculated,  '^  God 
have  mercy  upon  me!" 
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T  too  was  moved ;  but  I  caught  up  the  auspicious  words,  and  con- 
tinued without  a  moment's  delay,  but  with  a  faltering  voice.  *'  May 
it  be  so — May  God  indeed  have  mercy  upon  you!  But  might  he 
not  say,  *  Why?  On  what  ground?  Have  you  not  been  taught  by 
your  Redeemer,  whom  I  sent  from  Heaven,  to  pray  to  me  daily, 
that  I  would  forgive  you  your  trespasses,  on  the  very  condition  that 
you  forgive  them  who  trespass  against  you?  But  you  have  not  per- 
formed this  condition,  and  stand  therefore  self-condemned.  You 
have  passed  judgment  upon  yourself,  out  of  your  own  mouth,  every 
time  that  you  uttered  that  prayer.  Your  own  son,  the  very  fruit 
of  your  own  loins,  was  imforgiven  by  you  to  the  last  moment.' " 

<'I  forgive  him!  Oh!  I  forgive  him!"  .said  the  poor  trembling 
man,  quite  overcome. 

*'God  be  praised!"  I  exclaimed,  pressing  his  hand  eagerly,  and 
with  an  emotion  which  added,  no  doubt,  to  the  efficacy  of  my 
words.  *^God  be  praised  for  working  this  change  in  your  heart!" 
But  soon  recovering  myself,  and  following  the  advantage  that  was 
gained,  I  proposed  to  send  immediately  for  young  Mr.  Broom,  tliat 
he  might  hear  himself  this  joyful  declaration  of  pardon  from  his 
father's  own  lips. 

But  he  stopped  me  at  once,  and  said,  ^^Oh,  no!  I  cannot  see  him! 
I  have  no  wish  to  see  him!  I  forgive  him!  Let  that  be  enough!" 

''Alas!  alas!  I  replied,  it  cannot  be  enough,  even  to  satisfy  your 
own  mind,  to  prepare  you  to  meet  your  God  with  a  perfect  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  soul.  Much  less  can  it  satisfy  your  friends,  your 
family,  your  once  prodigal,  but  now  afflicted,  penitent  son,  who 
w^aits  hourly  at  your  door  with  tears  and  entreaties  that  he  may  be 
admitted  to  your  sick  bed;  that  he  may  throw  himself  upon  his 
knees  before  you;  that  he  may  receive  from  your  own  mouth  for- 
giveness and  happiness." 

''I  wish  him  all  happiness,  from  my  heart,"  said  Mr.  Broom, 
catching  my  last  word,  and  still  dreadfully  averse  from^my  thought 
of  seeing  his  son. 

*'But  how  will  he  be  assured  of  this,  my  good  Sir,  if  you  refuse 
him  his  just  and  natural  desire,  of  seeing  you;  of  confessing  his 
own  unworthiness  before  you;  of  asking  pardon  of  you  in  his  own 
person;  of  hearing  you  bless  him  with  your  expiring  breath?  Can 
he  have  any  certainty  of  conviction  in  his  own  mind,  that  you  have 
indeed  forgiven  him,  and  that  you  have  sincerely  prayed  to  God  to 
bless  and  prosper  him  whilst  you  thus  continue  to  cast  liim  out  of 
your  presence?  Will  he  not  go  down  himself  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave;  conscious,  as  he  must  be,  that  he  has  embittered  your  last 
days,  and  necessarily  fearful  that  a  father's  curse  will  still  cling  to 
him,  unless  he  both  sees  and  hears  you,  before  you  depart  for  ever, 
in  the  delightful  act  of  reconciliation  and  returning  love?  Ah  my 
good  old  friend !  Pray  to  God  to  help  you  to  secure  the  astonishing 
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peace  and  satisfaction  of  mind  which  such  conduct  will  give  you. 
Pray  to  God  to  enable  you  to  obtain  this  the  hardest  of  all  victories, 
this  victory  over  yourself!" 

He  was  touched,  but  he  hesitated  in  silence.  I  too  was  silent. 
At  length  he  said,  ^^  Spare  me  this  new  pain;  the  sight  of  him  will 
kill  me  at  once.''     His  words  were  mingled  with  groans. 

I  was  reduced  for  a  moment  to  despair,  and  about  to  retire  from 
the  battle;  but  rousing  myself  once  more  and  finally,  I  renewed  tho 
charge  in  the  following  manner. 

*^I  came  here,  Mr.  Broom,  to  join  my  prayers  with  your  own, 
that  it  w^ouid  please  God  of  his  gracious  goodness  to  release  you 
from  your  sufferings;  but  I  see  now  too  well  the  cause  of  those  suf- 
ferings, and  I  sec  also  that  the  purpose  of  them  is  not  fulfilled;  and 
therefore  I  cannot  pray  that  they  should  yet  be  terminated.  Some- 
times the  ways  of  Providence  are  dark  and  mysterious;  but  here  his 
own  finger  is  strikingly  manifest.  He  is  severe,  but  he  is  most 
mercifully  severe.  Had  it  been  possible  to  save  your  soul  without 
this  protracted  bodily  pain,  no  doubt,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years, 
you  would  have  fallen  spontaneously,  as  it  were,  like  the  mellow 
fruit  from  the  tree;  or  you  would  have  been  gathered  to  your  ancestors, 
like  the  shock  of  wheat,  that  cometh  in,  in  its  season.  But  it  could 
not  be. — Had  you  died  so,  you  would  have  gone  to  meet  Him,  who 
came  to  make  peace  between  God  and  you,  with  hatred  in  your 
heart;  and  you  could  not  have  stood  before  him.  Behold  then  the 
infinite  unspeakable  mercy  of  Heaven!  God  scourges;  for  thus 
alone  could  he  efiectually  heal.  He  inflicts  pain,  agonizing  pain;  he 
prolongs  it;  he  increases  it;  beyond  what  your  advanced  age  might 
seem  to  be  able  to  endure.  The  great  act,  for  which  he  does  so,  he 
still  puts  into  your  own  power.  Oh!  justify  his  doings  by  per- 
forming it;  and  then  may  you  depart  in  peace,  and  in  his  favour!" 

**Ah!"  he  cried,  "let  it  be  as  you  will — Let  my  son  be  called." 

What  were  the  feelings  of  the  old  man  at  this  instant  I  do  not 
know:  mine  were  overpowered,  and  floods  of  tears  gushed  forth 
from  my  eyes.  I  was  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  length 
of  the  exertion,  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  result,  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  interest  at  stake;  and  now  that  the  whole  was  suddenly 
crowned  with  success,  I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  I  kissed  his  hand 
with  ardour,  started  from  my  seat  and  rushed  to  the  door.  There 
I  found  the  daughters  and  the  servant,  with  streaming  eyes  and 
clasped  hands,  thanking  heaven.  They  had  heard  all,  and  they 
showered  their  blessings  upon  me. 

Search  was  immediately  made  for  young  Mr.  Broom;  he  was 
not  to  be  found. 

Ah!  thought  I,  Providence  will  not  always  indulge  our  way ward- 
ness.     This  youth,  who  seeks  a  place  for  repentance  with  sighs  and 
tears,  cannot  now  find  it:  and  this  aged  man,  who,  after  the  most 
Vol.  t.  11 
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painful  struggle,  at  last  conquered  himself,  will  not  enjoy  his 
victory. 

However,  it  pleased  God  to  decree  otherwise.  Young  Mr. 
Broom  arrived  before  it  was  too  late.  The  scene  was  pathetic  in 
the  extreme.  He  threw  himself  at  his  dying  father's  feet,  and 
scarcely  rose  from  that  humiliating  posture  till  his  father  had  breatli- 
cd  his  last  sigh.  The  trying  interval  was  but  short.  The  good 
Providence  of  God  seemed  to  verify  the  account  which  I  had  given 
of  it,  afflicting  only  to  save,  and  withdrawing  the  rod  when  the 
heart  was  changed. 

I  retraced  my  steps  homewards,  buried  in  deep  thought  upon  the 
interesting  and  awful  circumstances  which  had  just  passed;  and  at 
times  glowing  with  inward  delight  and  with  gratitude  to  God  for 
the  noble  opportunity  of  doing  good  with  whicli  my  sacred  office 
had  furnished  me,  and  which  I  would  not  have  exchanged  at  that 
moment  for  rank,  or  wealth,  or  power. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MRS.  ATKINSON  AND  MRS.  BRERETON— BAPTISM. 


§  1.  Mrs.  Atkinson. 

This  Lady  had  been  born  and  bred  up  amongst  the  Quakers;  but, 
having  married  a  Presbyterian  without  the  permission  of  the  con- 
gregation to  which  she  had  belonged,  she  was  excluded  from  the 
fraternity  altogether.  From  that  time  she  attached  herself  to  the 
Presbyterian  forms  of  worship,  and  constantly  frequented  a  Cha- 
pel of  that  sect  in  her  immediate  neighbourhood.  Meanwhile  a 
numerous  family  sprung  up,  especially  of  daughters;  the  eldest  of 
wiiom  accompanied  their  mother  to  her  Chapel;  but  it  was  under- 
stood that  in  matters  of  religion  they  were  to  choose  entirely  for 
themselves.  This  was  the  wish  of  both  their  parents;  their  father 
was  no  bigot  to  his  sect,  but  an  advocate  for  perfect  freedom  of  con- 
science; their  mother,  not  having  been  brought  up  in  Presbyterian- 
ism,  had  no  hereditary  predilection  for  it.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  daughters,  having  become  acquainted  with  the  then  Curate 
of  the  parish,  a  man  of  zeal  and  ability  in  his  profession,  were  gradu- 
ally brought  to  be  Church-women,  upon  principle  and  conviction; 
and  they  received  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  when  they  were  now 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion.  The  rest  of  the  family  followed  their 
example  in  coming  to  Church;  but  Mrs.  Atkinson,  at  the  time  of  my 
settlement  in  the  Parish,  had  not  herself  been  yet  Ijaptized;  although 
she  had  partaken  with  the  utmost  regularity  and  devotion  of  the 
other  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  both  here  in  the  country, 
and  in  London,  where  she  resided  during  the  winter  months.  The 
Curate  l:tad  been  consulted  from  time  to  time  on  this  very  point; 
indeed  Mrs.  Atkinson  had  previously  informed  him  of  her  situation 
before  she  presented  herself  for  the  first  time  at  the  holy  table;  but 
the  thing  went  on  from  year  to  year  without  any  decision  being  taken 
upon  it  Upon  the  whole  it  might  seem  that  he  did  not  consider 
Baptism  as  necessary  in  her  circumstances.  She  had  indeed  all  the 
essential  practical  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  in  their  full 
operation  upon  her  life  and  manners;  and  this  he  might  have  thought 
sufficient. 

However,  Mrs.  Atkinson  fell  sick;  and  in  thi^t  condition,  so  cal- 
culated for  serious  reflection-  on  the  past,  and  anansdous  looking 
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forward  into  futurity,  she  reverted  in  lier  thoughts  to  the  suhject  of 
Baptism,  and  desired  her  daughters  to  consult  me  about  it.  They 
did  so;  and  I  gave  my  opinion  immediately  and  at  once,  that  the 
ceremony,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  was  both  expe- 
dient and  necessary.  On  the  following  day  it  happened  that  I  saw 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocess;  and  he  having  concurred  w^ith  me  in  the 
same  opinion,  and  also  having  furnished  me  with  full  powers  to  act 
upon  it,  I  waited  only  for  a  favourable  moment. 

The  reasons  for  their  mother's  baptism,  which  I  assigned  to  the 
young  ladies  in  my  conversation  with  them,  were  substantially  as 
follows.  *'It  seems  clear,"  I  said,  ^Mn  the  first  place,  whatever 
the  Quakers  may  allege  to  the  contrary,  that  the  New  Testament 
represents  Baptism  as  essentially  necessary  to  all;  allowing  merely 
\vhat  must  always  be  allowed  in  cases  of  positive  commands.  Our 
Saviour's  command  to  his  Disciples  was,  that  tliey  should  go  and 
baptize  all  nations;  and  he  added,  that  they,  who  believed  and  were 
baptized,  should  be  saved.  He  told  Nicodemus,  that  no  man  could 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  unless  he  were  born  again  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit.  After  his  departure,  the  Apostles  acted  upon 
this  principle;  all  their  converts  were  immediately  baptized,  and 
to  those  who  were  touched  with  their  preaching,  and  earnestly  in- 
quired what  they  must  do  to  be  saved,  they  answered  universally, 
repent  and  be  baptized.  Cornelius,  the  Centurion,  is  a  striking  in- 
^itance.  He  was  a  man  who  was  already  in  the  actual  practice  of 
the  Christian  virtues;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  was  also  communicated 
to  him  in  an  extraordinary  manner;  yet  was  he  baptized  afterwards, 
before  they  accounted  him  a  partaker  of  the  Cliristian  covenant 

^*  The  order  then  was  general,  and  the  obedience  to  it  was  ge- 
neral also;  insomuch  that  even  children  were  baptized,  probably  by 
the  Apostles  themselves,  but  certainly  by  their  successors,  and  dur- 
ing all  the  first  ages  of  Christianity;  and  it  is  almost  inconceivable, 
when  a  thing  is  so  clearly  and  positively  ordained,  that  men  should 
begin  at  length  to  sophisticate  about  it,  and  to  fmd  reasons  for 
evading  and  neglecting  it.  However,  they  did  this:  and  a  sect 
arose,  which  denied  the  necessity  of  baptism,  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren when  born  of  Christian  parents;  affirming  that  the  children 
were  sanctified  by  the  j)arents,  and  needed  nothing  more. 

**  This  appears  to  me  to  be  very  absurd.  We  know  nothing  at 
all  about  children  being  sanctified  by  their  parents,  so  as  to  make 
baptism  unnecessary;  but  it  seems  plain  enough  in  Scripture,  that  all 
are  required  to  be  baptized;  and,  if  we  were  mistaken  in  this  notion, 
no  harm  could  result  from  our  acting  upon  it;  whereas  a  mistake  on 
the  other  side  might  be  followed  by  terrible  consequences.  In  short, 
wherever  there  is  a  command,  or  substantial  reasons  for  thinking 
so,  it  ought  to  be  obeyed,  and  the  rest  must  be  left  to  God.  It 
argues  a  great  want  of  humility,  and  n. foolish  desire  of  modelling. 
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every  thing  according  to  our  own  ideas,  and  indeed  of  setting  up 
our  own  scanty  ideas  against  infinite  wisdom,  if  we  do  not  take,  as 
we  find,  that  which  is  proved  to  come  from  heaven.  Suppose  we 
could  discover  no  use  whatever  in  baptism;  yet  what  of  that?  The 
command  remains  the  same;  Go  ye  and  baptize  all  nations;  repent 
and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  you,  for  the  remission  of  sins.  To 
controvert  this;  and  to  attempt  to  draw  a  line;  and  to  say  that  it  is 
applicable  to  one  and  not  to  another;  is  unquestionably  a  great  want 
of  Christian  meekness,  and  docility;  and  of  wisdom  too.  For  what 
is  to  be  gained  by  omitting  the  ceremony?  Is  it  not  as  simple  as 
any  ceremony  can  be,  and  quite  remote  from  any  thing  supersti- 
tious? No  one  mistakes  it  so  much  as  to  suppose  that  it  will  operate 
like  a  charm;  but  we  may  well  suppose  that  it  will  be  accompanied 
by  God's  grace  and  benediction. 

"  But  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  baptism  consisting  of  two  parts, 
the  outward  and  the  inward;  the  inward  part,  sanctification  by  the 
Spirit,  is  all  that  is  essential,  and  that  this  constitutes  the  whole  of 
regeneration;  so  that  if  a  person  be  sanctified  by  the  Spirit,  that 
person  is  regenerate,  and  stands  in  need  of  no  sprinkling  with  water. 
This  may  be  all  very  subtle  and  ingenious;  but  Jesus  Christ  says, 
that  we  must  be  born  of  the  water,  and  of  the  Spirit.  He  makes 
no  distinctions  with  respect  to  the  one  and  the  other.  He  does  not 
tell  us,  that  one  is  the  symbol,  and  the  other  the  thing  signified;  and 
consequently  that  one  is  sufficient,  and  that  the  other  may  be  ne- 
glected. This  is  the  invention  of  men,  who  would  always  be  wise 
above  what  is  written.  Besides,  how  are  we  to  know  that  any 
person  is  sanctified  by  the  Spirit,  so  as  to  be  sufficiently  qualified 
for  eternity,  and  entitled  to  neglect  any  ordinance  of  Scripture? 
We  can  only  judge  by  the  fruits,  which  show  themselves  in  the  life 
of  that  person;  a  very  vague  criterion  indeed  for  us  mortals,  who 
are  so  blind,  and  so  easily  deceived !  And  of  this  I  am  sure,  that 
the  very  best  Christians  are  so  far  from  entertaining  such  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  themselves,  that  they  would  be  rather  disposed  to 
disclaim  every  thing,  than  to  pretend  that  they  might  safely  break 
the  least  of  God's  commandments. 

*^The  same  reasoning  will  apply  more  strongly  to  all,  who  might 
assume,  that,  because  they  have  habitually  complied  with  a  more 
important  ordinance,  they  may  therefore  omit  the  less  important, 
as  they  will  call  the  one  and  the  other.  In  fact,  we  know  nothing 
about  more  or  less  important.  Every  ordinance  is  enjoined  for  our 
good,  whether  we  are  aware  of  the  particular  good  or  not;  and  we 
cannot  pick  and  choose  this  or  that,  just  as  we  may  think  of  their 
several  uses;  but  we  must  fulfil  all,  with  an  entire  prostration  of 
every  faculty  to  the  supreme  Ruler  of  the  world. 

*'  In  the  case  of  your  excellent  mother,  it  is  manifest  that  the  ce- 
remony would  be  a  comfort  to  her.  She  has  considered  the  matter,, 
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and  taken  advice  upon  it  repeatedly;  and  her  present  anxiety  is  a 
proof,  that  she  does  not  acquiesce  in  the  advice  formerly  given.  I 
feel  confident  too,  that,  with  her  good  understanding,  she  cannot 
he  actuated  by  superstitious  motives.  And  who  knows,  but  that  a 
gracious  God  pleased  to  see  his  commands  conscientiously  obeyed, 
may  bless  the  ceremony  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  pour  down 
upon  her  such  an  abundant  measure  of  his  grace,  as  may  enable  her 
to  support  the  approach  of  death  with  an  unshaken  fortitude,  and 
to  look  into  the  blissful  realms  beyond  with  unutterable  joy.'' 

These  arguments  and  explanations  were  more  than  sufficient  to 
persons  already  predisposed  to  adopt  my  opinion;  and  Mrs.  Atkin- 
son having  been  made  acquainted  with  them,  as  well  as  also  w^ith 
tlie  Bishop's  concurrence,  and  lier  disorder  appearing  to  increase; 
I  was  soon  afterwards  suddenly  sent  for  at  night,  and  admitted  into 
Jier  bed-chamber  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

The  scene  was  very  striking,  and  interesting.  The  daughters 
surrounded  the  sick  bed;  the  younger  melted  into  tears,  with  the 
thought  of  losing  a  beloved  mother;  the  elder  firm  and  composed, 
by  the  conviction  that  her  spirit  was  about  to  ascend  to  heaven. 
The  sick  lady  herself,  perfectly  tranquil  and  placid,  patience  and 
resignation  beaming  forth  from  every  feature  of  her  pallid  counte- 
nance, lay  supported  by  pillows,  in  a  state  of  complete  weakness 
and  exhaustion;  yet,  when  she  saw  me,  she  attempted  to  speak;  but 
her  words  were  too  faintly  uttered  to  admit  of  their  being  under- 
stood. This  was  a  great  loss.  She  was  a  good  woman;  and  was 
now  upon  the  confines,  as  it  were,  of  the  two  worlds;  and  might 
look  into  both,  and  give  us  an  edifying  account  of  the  vanity  of  one, 
and  the  solidity  of  the  other. 

I  entreated  her  not  to  fatigue  herself  unnecessarily  with  any  en- 
deavour to  converse  with  me;  especially  as  I  was  satisfied  as  to  her 
fitness  in  every  respect  for  the  sacred  rite  about  to  be  celebrated;  I 
knew  that  she  believed,  and  that  her  practice,  allowing  for  human 
infirmity,  was  correspondent  to  her  l3elief.  Considering  the  case 
as  one  of  urgency,  I  used  my  discretion  in  shortening  the  forms; 
and  having  soon  concluded,  I  kissed  her  hand,  and  withdrew.  Her 
conduct  throughout  was  not  like  that  of  an  inhabitant  of  earth,  but 
of  heaven,  to  which  she  seemed  already  to  belong.  She  lived,  how- 
ever for  a  considerable  period  afterwards,  sometimes  better,  some- 
times worse ;  and  having  been  removed  from  my  parish  for  a  change 
of  air,  she  died  at  a  distance  from  me,  and  is  now,  I  trust,  amongst 
the  blessed  spirits  above. 
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§  2.     Mrs.  Brereton. 

Not  having  observed  Mrs.  Brereton  at  Church  for  several  Sun- 
days, and  having  inquired  of  the  pew-openers,  if  they  knew  the 
cause  of  her  absence;  I  was  informed  that  she  had  been  ill,  and  was 
gone  into  the  country,  to  a  more  retired  and  quiet  place,  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  change  of  air  and  scene.  Her  situation,  although  she  had 
no  children  of  her  own,  was  a  responsible  and  laborious  one,  as  she 
was  the  wife  of  a  master-manufacturer,  who  had  many  apprentices 
in  his  family;  her  constitution  was  delicate,  and  our  climate  relax- 
ing. The  change,  however,  as  I  learned  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  had  done  no  good;  and  she  was  returned,  as  they  supposed,  to 
die  at  home;  all  hope  of  saving  her  life  having  vanished.  In  fact, 
lier  disorder  was  a  rapid  decline. 

It  was  rapid  indeed,  and  brought  to  my  mind  very  forcibly  the 
extreme  uncertainty  of  human  things.  I  had  seen  her,  no  long  time 
ago,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  youth  and  health;  her  person  was 
beautiful,  and  her  manners  correspondently  pleasing.  This  added 
to  the  seriousness  of  my  meditations,  and  to  my  commiseration  of 
her  present  circumstances;  but  God  knows  best  how  to  govern  his 
own  world,  and  he  is  as  merciful  as  he  is  wise.  I  was  shocked; 
but  I  reposed  in  him. 

No  message  had  been  sent  to  summon  me  to  the  sick  bed;  but  I 
was  impatient  to  do  something  in  so  extraordinary  a  case;  being 
confident,  indeed,  from  my  general  experience,  that  even  a  few 
words,  and  still  more  a  prayer,  might  be  a  comfort  and  consolation 
to  her  in  her  last  moments.  In  truth,  it  was  but  my  usual  prac- 
tice, in  less  striking  cases,  to  call  unsummoned  at  the  houses  of  sick 
persons;  and,  having  ascertained  the  state  of  their  health,  if  I  saw 
an  opening  for  any  thing  further,  to  proffer  my  official  assistance. 

I  did  so  now.  My  first  interview  was  with  Mr.  Brereton's  cou- 
sin, who  was  watching  over  the  manufactory,  during  the  necessary 
attendance  of  the  poor  husband  himself  in  his  wife's  sick  chamber. 
He  informed  me  immediately  that  Mrs.  Brereton  had  been  brought 
up  a  Baptist;  that  since  her  residence  here  she  had  been  a  regular 
attendant  at  my  Church,  although  not  at  the  altar;  and  that  proba- 
bly she  would  have  continued  steadily  in  communion  with  us,  had 
it  not  been  for  her  sickness,  which  had  brought  her  own  family 
about  her;  and  thus  revived  her  former  persuasions.  ^^And  this 
was  the  reason,  Sir,"  he  said,  "why  my  cousin  has  not  sent  to 
you.     His  situation  is  one  of  great  delicacy.     He  is  very  averse 
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from  all  interference  with  the  religious  opinions  and  practices  of  his 
wife;  and  he  is  besides  unwilling  to  give  any  offence  to  her  mother 
and  other  relations." 

It  was  unreasonable  to  object  to  this  statement;  and  I  therefore 
merely  asked  whether  any  Baptist  Minister  was  in  attendance  upon 
her.  '^  I  think  not,"  was  his  answer.  "  Some  time  ago,  a  man  of 
eminence  in  that  sect,  an  inhabitant  of  the  neighbouring  parish, 
came  to  visit  her,  at  the  desire  of  her  family ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
discontinued  his  visits  now,  when  I  should  suppose  she  might  want 
them  most;  and  rny  cousin  is  much  disconcerted  \vith  his  apparent 
negligence." 

Under  these  circumstances  of  absolute  spiritual  destitution,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  offer  my  services,  both  to  pray  with  her,  and 
to  administer  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  and  I  desired  to 
see  Mr.  Brereton  himself,  to  converse  with  him  on  the  subject,  if 
it  were  possible.  In  a  short  time  he  came  to  me;  but  he  seemed 
extremely  reluctant  to  embrace  my  proposal;  he  expected,  as  he 
said,  the  Baptist  Minister,  that  very  day;  and  he  thought  his  wife 
so  ill,  and  so  little  in  possession  of  her  faculties  at  that  moment, 
having  just  recovered  from  a  convulsive  fit,  that  he  deemed  her  in- 
capable of  any  religious  act  whatever. 

It  was  difficult  for  me  to  interfere  further;  especially  as  the  Bap- 
tist Minister  was  said  to  be  coming,  under  whose  charge  her  family 
had  placed  her.  However,  I  j)roIonged  the  conversation,  talking 
about  the  opinions  of  the  Baptists,  and  then,  to  my  amazement,  I 
discovered  that  this  poor  dying  lady  had  never  been  baptized  at  all. 
**  What?"  I  asked,  expressing  my  sorrow  and  surprise  by  my  tone 
and  manner;  "is  it  possible,  that  she  should  have  been  permitted 
to  approach  so  nearly  to  the  close  of  her  existence,  and  that  no  pro- 
vision should  have  been  made  for  the  performance  of  the  holy  rite 
of  baptism?" 

*^The  Baptists,"  said  Mr.  Brereton,  *-'  do  not  seem  to  value  that 
ordinance,  as  we  do." — '^  Alas!"  I  continued,  "  there  is  so  much 
fluctuation  in  the  principles  of  almost  all  the  sectaries,  that  you 
scarcely  know  what  they  are  at  any  particular  moment.  The  dis- 
tinction of  the  Baptists  from  the  other  sects  used  to  be,  not  that 
they  omitted  baptism,  but  that  they  administered  it  to  persons  of 
riper  age,  and  by  a  complete  immersion  in  water.  In  this  case, 
it  is  needless  to  argue  about  the  propriety  of  infant  baptism.  Poor 
Mrs.  Brereton  must  be  allowed  to  be  of  riper  age,  and  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  ceremony,  both  by  her  knowledge,  and  by  her  life 
and  habits.  And  surely  they  cannot  require  a  complete  immersion, 
when  it  is  physically  impossible,  or  when  death  might  be  the  con- 
sequence. Do  they  think  it  so  essential,  that  the  sacrament  would 
be  void  without  it?  Or  what  mode  have  they  adopted  for  the  sick, 
lest  they  should  die  unbaptized?  Although  it  is  very  certain  that  a 
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complete  immersion  was  the  usual  practice,  where  there  was  abun- 
dance of  water  for  the  purpose;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it 
was  considered  indispensable.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  scarcely  cre- 
dible that  the  three  thousand  persons  converted  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost could  have  been  baptized  in  that  manner;  and,  in  the  case  of 
a  single  family,  that  of  Cornelius  for  example,  the  expression  wquld 
naturally  lead  us  to  suppose  that  water  was  brought  into  the  apart- 
ment where  the  family  was  assembled.  St.  Peter  seeing  the  Holy 
Ghost  bestowed  upon  them,  exclaimed  eagerly,  '  Can  any  man  for- 
bid water,  that  these  should  not  be  baptized?'  I  feel  confident, 
therefore,  in  my  own  mind,  that  these  persons  were  all  baptized, 
by  pouring  water  upon  them,  and  not  by  dipping  them.  Undoubt- 
edly, '  to  dip,'  is  the  true  sense  of  the  expression,  '  to  baptize;'  and 
such  a  practice  was  extremely  easy,  wliere  there  were  rivers  or 
lakes,  or  baths,  at  hand;  and  also  perfectly  safe,  in  a  hot  climate, 
where  bathing  was  in  consequence  a  familiar  custom  of  the  people. 
But  baptism  must  have  been  administered  again  and  again,  where 
immersion  was  impossible;  and  in  our  cold  climate  it  would  in  ge- 
neral be  positively  dangerous.  It  is  indeed  a  known  foct,  (I  know 
the  fact  myself,)  that  persons  have  died  in  this  country  in  conse- 
quence of  diseases  caught  by  immersion.  Upon  the  whole,  there- 
fore, the  present  practice  amongst  ourselves  of  sprinkling  only,  is 
both  necessary,  and  reasonable,  and  not  inconsistent,  as  a  symbol, 
with  the  end  proposed.  Thus,  Sir,  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ex- 
plain the  matter  to  you;  because  I  think  it  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, that  the  administration  of  this  holy  rite  to  Mrs.  Brereton 
should  not  be  delayed;  and  in  order  to  justify  you  in  proposing  it 
to  the  Baptist  Minister,  if  he  »should  come,  or  to  herself,  if  he 
should  not;  for  I  am  sure  you  must  yourself  be  anxious,  under  such 
afflicting  circumstances,  to  escape  the  pang,  which  you  might  here- 
after feel,  if  she  departed  hence  without  having  been  admitted  into 
the  Christian  covenant."  I  studiously  abstained  from  saying  any 
thing  about  the  legality  of  ministers. 

Mr.  Brereton,  whatever  might  have  been  his  former  lukewarm- 
ness,  was  roused  by  these  arguments;  and  he  thanked  me  cordially 
for  the  great  interest  which  I  showed  for  his  poor  wife  and  himself, 
and  agreed  to  act  according  to  my  advice.  I  therefore  took  my 
leave  for  the  present,  and  promised  to  call  on  the  following  day; 
regretting,  however,  that  a  whole  day  might  thus  be  lost;  and  not 
without  fears  that  another  opportunity  might  never  occur. 

Arriving  the  next  day  according  to  my  engagement,  I  found  that 
Mrs.  Brereton  was  still  worse,  and  that  the  Minister  of  her  sect 
had  not  been  with  her.  This  seemed  to  me  quite  unaccountable; 
as  I  had  always  supposed  that  the  Dissenters  were  particularly  dili- 
gent in  their  attentions  to  the  sick;  and  indeed  that  one  cause  of 
their  popularity,  above  the  established  Clergy,  had  been  the  appa- 
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rent  superior  zeal,  which  they  displayed,  iii  communicating  with 
their  flocks.  However,  this  Gentleman  not  having  come  forward 
in  a  time  of  need,  it  became  now  decidedly  my  duty,  as  being  the 
lawful  Parish  Priest,  to  press  more  authoritatively  the  suggestions 
of  yesterday,  and  to  offer  myself  for  their  immediate  execution. 

Mr.  Brereton  still  hesitated.  His  wife,  he  said,  had  fainted 
again  to-day  through  exhaustion;  and  was  now  lying  apparently 
more  dead  than  alive.  He  had  attempted  to  read  to  her,  but  she 
seemed  not  to  listen;  and  if  he  put  a  question  to  her,  she  sometimes 
returned  an  incoherent  answer.  PVom  all  which  he  argued,  that 
nothing  could  now  be  done. 

I  inquired  if  he  had  found  a  convenient  opportunity  of  mention- 
ing my  call  to  her.  He  replied  that  he  had,  and  that  she  desired 
I  would  accept  her  thanks  for  it;  and  moreover,  that  she  expressed 
a  wish  to  receive  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  upon  which 
she  had  heard  me  preach  once  or  twice.  With  respect  to  baptism, 
having  gently  insinuated  my  remarks  upon  it,  she  made  no  obser- 
vation at  the  time,  and  has  been  since  incapable,  in  consequence  of 
a  paroxysm  of  her  disorder. 

There  was  undoubtedly  some  difficulty  in  my  way  beyond  what 
appeared;  and  I  began  to  fear  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  discover 
and  remove  it,  so  as  to  be  of  use  to  this  poor  lady,  wiio  had  deeply 
engaged  my  interest.  Miss  Brereton  being  present  to-day,  and 
entering  into  the  conversation,  I  renewed  all  the  arguments  of 
yesterday;  and  having  stated,  with  all  the  force  in  my  power, 
the  presumptuousness,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  of  looking  for  the 
Christian  salvation  without  a  compliance  with  the  Christian  ordi- 
nances, and  more  especially  the  initiatory  one, — I  added,  that  in 
case  of  death  without  baptism,  I  did  not  see,  how  I  could  legally 
perform  the  last  sad  and  solemn  rite  of  burial.  My  practice  had 
been  not  to  inquire  into  these  matters,  but  to  suppose  that  every 
thing  had  beCn  correctly  done.  Here,  however,  the  fact  of  non- 
baptism  was  accidently  made  known  to  me,  and  I  seemed  to  be  de- 
prived of  all  discretionary  power. 

In  answer  to  this,  Mr.  Brereton  informed  me,  that  it  had  been 
already  settled  by  his  wife's  family,  that  she  should  be  interred 
with  her  ancestors  and  kindred,  in  their  burying-place,  at  the  Baptist 
Chapel,  in  the  neighbouring  town.  I  was  glad  of  this,  so  far  as  it 
released  Inie  at  once  from  an  unpleasant  alarm,  and  as  there  appeared 
to  be  no  hope  of  the  Baptism.  However,  Miss  Brereton,  having 
been  much  struck  and  afiected  with  what  I  had  said  about  it,  went 
up  to  her  sister-in-law's  chamber,  without  previously  mentioning  her 
intention,  and  returned  after  no  long  absence  with  the  joyful  intelli- 
gence that  Mrs.  Brereton  would  be  most  happy  to  see  me  to-morrow, 
to  pray  with  her,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  she  would  reflect 
upon  the  other  important  subject.  Upon  this  I  departed,  expressing 
my  fervent  hope  tJiat  it  might  not  be  too  late. 
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The  morrow  came,  and  I  was  punctual  to  the  hour,  which  they 
had  told  me  would  be  most  suitable.  I  was  delighted  too  to 
hear  that  my  patient,  though  not  better,  was  prepared  to  receive  me, 
and  even  anxious  for  my  arrival.  I  expected,  however,  a  very  af- 
fecting scene,  and  with  difficulty  stilled  the  trepidation  which  had 
begun;  and  I  told  Mr.  Brereton,  that  if  I  found  the  baptism  possible 
and  advisable,  I  should  perform  it  at  once,  on  my  own  responsibility, 
without  any  reference  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocess,  whose  permis- 
sion and  directions,  required  by  the  Rubric,  w^ere  utterly  in  this 
emergency  beyond  our  power  to  obtain. 

Having  now  been  introduced  into  the  sick  chamber,  I  was  obliged 
to  go  round  the  bed,  the  further  side,  to  see  the  poor  sufferer.  I 
could  readily  conceive  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  slie  found  a 
posture  of  momentary  comparative  ease;  for  I  had  ah-eady  heard, 
that  almost  every  bone  had  pierced  the  skin,  and  that  the  slightest 
pressure  occasioned  a  new  wound.  She  was  lying  with  her  emaci- 
ated body  doubled  down  from  the  top  to  the  middle  of  the  bed, 
where  the  pillows  were  placed  to  support  her  head  and  back;  and 
her  countenance  was  thus  nearly  full  towards  me.  Not  a  tinge  of  its 
former  bloom  remained;  it  was  pale  as  death,  and  shrunken.  Be- 
fore I  could  speak,  she  was  seized  with  a  coughing  fit,  but  it  brought 
no  colour  into  her  face.  Her  husband,  and  her  sister,  whom  I  had 
not  seen  before,  flew  to  her  assistance;  and  after  a  short  interval, 
being  reinstated  in  her  position,  she  became  quiet  and  tranquil.  I 
could  perceive  the  drops  of  sweat  standing  thick  on  her  brow.  Every 
eye  was  upon  her,  full  of  anxious  concern.  At  length  she  raised 
her  own,  now  collected  and  composed  in  her  thoughts,  although  her 
respiration  was  short  and  difficult.  Her  look  betrayed  no  aberration 
of  intellect,  but  betokened  an  entire  possession  of  it,  and  a  superior 
endowment;  as  if  God  had  graciously  enlarged  it  in  this  terrible 
extremity. 

Her  eyes  having  met  mine,  I  immediately  spoke,  and  said,  ''  I 
am  come,  my  dear  Madam,  to  pray  with  you;  and  I  accuse  myself 
for  not  having  been  with  you  much  sooner.  Indeed  I  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  your  sickness,  or  I  should  have  hastened  long  ago  to 
offer  you  the  comforts  and  consolations  of  our  holy  religion.''  Her 
countenance  thanked  me,  and  she  moved  her  lips;  but  I  caught  no 
sounds. 

I  continued.  "To  talk  must  be  painful  to  you;  do  not  distress 
yourself  to  attempt  it  at  present.  I  will  read  to  you  a  few  sentences 
out  of  a  beautiful  exhortation  to  the  sick,  which  is  to  be  found  in  ouF 
Prayer  Book;"  and  immediately  I  began  with  the  words,  *'Good 
sister,  it  is  written  in  holy  Scripture  for  our  comfort  and  instruc- 
tion, that  we  should  patiently,  and  with  thanksgiving,  bear  our 
heavenly  Father's  correction,  wTiensoever  by  any  manner  of  adver- 
sity it  shall  please  his  gracious  goodness  to  visit  us;"  ^nd  so  I  weot 
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on  to  the  end  of  the  pura<:;raph,  which  speaks  of  our  rising  again 
from  death  with  Christ,  and  dwelling  with  him  in  everlasting  life. 

There  is  something  particularly  soothing  in  tliis  passage;  when  I 
have  pronounced  it  with  a  slow,  solemn,  and  patJietic  tone,  I  have 
seen  an  agony  of  pain  hushed  into  silence  and  submission.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  dying  lady  seemed  to  drink  in  every  word, 
and  lay  them  to  her  heart.  She  closed  her  eyes,  and  scarcely 
breathed.  Her  husband  and  the  rest  of  her  friends  were  weeping, 
and  trying  to  conceal  their  tears;  it  was  unnecessar}^,  she  heeded 
them  not;  she  was  absorbed  in  her  own  meditations. 

After  a  short  pause,  I  then  said,  *'  Let  us  pray;"  and  immediately 
we  all  knelt  down  ai)out  the  bed.  She  clasped  her  hands  together, 
without  opening  her  eyes,  but  with  tokens  of  feeling  and  devotion. 
I  went  through  the  prayer  for  a  sick  person,  when  there  appeareth 
small  hope  of  recovery.  In  the  midst  of  it  I  paused  once  or  twice, 
to  collect  mysolf.  She  raised  her  eyes  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and 
saw  that  I  was  sympatliizing  with  her,  and  almost  overcome,  and 
unable  to  articulate.  But  the  pauses  were  only  for  a  moment,  and 
at  length  I  finished.  She  herself,  however,  continued  to  pray 
secretly,  as  I  judged  by  her  still  clasped  hands,  and  by  the  fixed- 
ness of  her  countenance,  as  if  she  were  looking  into  the  heavens 
above.  I  did  not  attempt  to  disturb  this  sacred  silence.  At  last 
she  turned  her  eyes  on  me,  as  expecting  and  wishing  me  to  pro- 
ceed. 

I  thought  it  a  propitious  time  for  the  baptism ;  and  she  seemed 
now,  by  God^s  blessing,  equal  to  the  fatigues  of  the  ceremony,  which 
I  intended  to  use  my  discretion  in  shortening  for  the  occasion. 
Whilst  her  attention  therefore  w^as  yet  fully  alive,  having  opened 
the  office  for  the  baptism  of  persons  of  riper  years,  I  began,  '*  Hear 
the  words  of  the  gospel,"  and  I  proceeded  to  the  end  of  the  exhor- 
tation, leaving  out  some  things,  and  altering  others,  so  as  to  make 
the  whole  of  what  I  said  precisely  applicable  to  the  case  before  me. 
I  then  took  her  hand,  and  said,  ''These  things,  my  dear  Madam, 
appear  to  me  very  convincing,  very  authoritative,  very  consolatory; 
and  to  leave  us  no  choice.  1  think  they  must  appear  in  the  same 
light  to  you  too.  And  wonderfully  merciful  has  God  been  to  you, 
in  sparing  you  to  perform  this  great  act  of  entering  into  covenant 
Avith  him  through  Jesus  Christ.     You  believe  the  Scriptures?" 

She  pressed  my  hand,  and  replied  audibly,  <*  I  do."  She  was 
elevated  with  a  sort  of  supernatural  strength,  by  the  singular  in- 
terest and  momentous  importance  of  her  situation.  I  continued, 
"You  repent  sincerely  of  all  your  errors,  and  all  your  sins;  omis- 
sions and  commissions;  and  you  trust  for  pardon  of  them  solely 
in  the  sufferings  and  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  name  under 
heaven  given  to  men  whereby  we  may  be  saved?"  She  replied 
again,  as  audibly  as  before,  <'I  do;"  and  then  she  added,  *'  God  for- 
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give  me,  and  bless  me,  ibr  Christ's  sake.''  A  drop  iVom  each  eye 
bespoke  her  humble  piety.  Having  advanced  so  far  with  such  un- 
expected  success,  I  now  put  the  question,  "Will  you  then  be  bap- 
tized in  this  faith?"  Her  answer  was  fervent,  that  she  wished  it 
without  delay. 

Upon  this,  in  imitation  of  the  great  Apostle,  St.  Peter,  whose 
steps  I  was  following  at  an  humble  distance,!  exclaimed,  "Can  any 
one  forbid  w^ater,  that  this  person  should  not  be  baptized,  who  re- 
pents and  believes?"  Her  sister,  unbaptized  herself,  hastened  out 
of  the  room  to  procure  the  water;  anxious,  no  doubt,  whatever 
might  have  been  her  own  prejudices,  to  contribute  what  she  could 
to  alleviate  the  last  moments  of  so  near  and  dear  a  relation. 

Meanwhile  I  read  some  of  the  more  essential  prayers,  and,  when 
the  water  was  brought,  the  prayer  of  consecration;  and  then  dipping 
my  lingers  into  the  water,  and  inquiring  her  name,  I  sprinkled  her 
forehead,  and  baptized  her  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
Author  of  our  faith. 

Her  head  had  fallen  a  little  upon  the  pillow;  but  when  I  approach- 
ed her  with  the  water,  she  raised  it  up  herself,  and  turning  her 
whole  face  towards  me,  she  presented  her  forehead  direct  to  my 
hand,  and  received  the  sacred  symbol,  and  afterwards  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  in  a  reverential  silence,  scarcely  breathing,  and  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  holy  rite.  The  intenseness  of  the  exertion,  however, 
brought  on  a  second  coughing  fit,  from  which  she  was  not  reco- 
vered so  easily,  or  so  soon  as  before.  This  determined  me  not  to 
think  then  of  the  other  sacrament;  so  I  concluded  the  service,  and 
withdrew,  gently  pressing  her  hand,  and  thanking  God  aloud  for 
this  signal  instance  of  his  mercy,  in  admitting  her  into  the  Chris- 
tian covenant,  and  in  making  7ne  the  instrument.  She  followed  me 
with  her  eyes,  which  bore  witness  to  her  gratitude,  but  she  was  un- 
able to  speak. 

I  hurried  away,  when  I  left  the  chamber,  unable  also  myself  to 
speak  to  the  rest  of  the  family;  nor  did  any  subsequent  duty  of  the 
day  erase  from  my  mind  a  scene  of  such  deep  and  touching  inte- 
rest. 

On  the  following  day  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  administer  the  other 
sacrament;  and  that  an  opportunity  might  not  be  lost  by  the  delay 
of  preparation,  I  brought  with  me  every  thing  which  was  necessary. 
For  this  purpose  I  had  a  small  basket  that  contained  the  bread  and 
wine,  a  napkin,  and  a  plate,  without  which  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  the  sick  poor  to  have  partaken  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
with  the  proper  decency,  or  even  at  all. 

The  servant  at  the  door  told  me  that  her  mistress  was  much  worse, 
and  had  passed  a  very  restless  night.  Mr.  Brereton  himself  soon 
came  to  me,  and  confirmed  this  affecting  intelligence.  I  showed  him 
my  basket,  and  inquired  with  earnestness,  whether,  by  waiting  and 
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watching  tor  an  hour  or  two  the  fluctuations  of  her  disorder,  an  in- 
terval might  not  he  seized  upon  suiliciently  long  to  impart  to  her 
the  inestimable  blessing  that  still  remained  in  store;  but  I  had  the 
mortification  to  hear  from  him,  that  she  was  not  capable  of  it,  either 
in  body,  or  in  mind;  nor  likely  to  be  so. 

"  Do  not  speak  thus,"  I  said;  "  God  only  knows!  But  tell  me; 
did  she  seem  to  be  comforted  at  all  by  what  we  did  yesterday? 

Did  she  appear  to  recur  to  it  in  her  thoughts,  or  did  she  mention 
it  in  anyway?" — '^  Nothing,"  he  answered,  '^  could  be  more  satis- 
factory. She  spoke  of  her  baptism  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the 
evening;  and  it  was  manifest  that  it  was  always  uppermost  in  her 
thoughts,  whilst  she  had  the  power  of  thinking  rationally. "  "  Why 
then,"  said  I,  *^  should  we  not  endeavour  by  every  means  to  pro- 
vide for  her,  in  her  approaching  crisis,  the  recollection  of  a  second 
comfort,  not  unequal  perhaps  to  the  hrst,  which  may  give  her  an 
additional  strength  to  endure  the  pang  of  separation  from  this  world 
and  from  yourself?" — 

He  was  affected  by  this  appeal  to  his  feelings;  but  he  did  not  em- 
brace my  offer.  '^  I  will  leave  then,"  I  said,  "  my  basket  here; 
and  I  most  earnestly  beg,  that  you  will  not  scruple  to  send  for  me, 
if  you  see  the  chance  of  a  possibility  of  accomplishing  my  wish." 
He  attended  me  to  the  door,  thanking  me  again  and  again,  but  sta- 
ting his  conviction  that  nothing  more  could  be  done.  However,  I 
remained  at  home  beyond  my  usual  custom,  in  the  expectation  that 
a  message  might  arrive;  and  every  rap  at  the  door  seemed  to  an- 
nounce it.     But  none  arrived. 

The  next  morning  I  walked  again  to  Mrs.  Brereton's.  The  win- 
dow shutters  seemed  to  be  closed,  and  there  was  a  deep  silence  and 
solitude  about  the  house.  ^*  Death,"  I  said  to  myself,  *' reigns 
here."  However,  I  rung,  and  was  admitted  by  a  maid-servant, 
who  undeceived  me.  I  asked  if  I  could  see  any  of  the  family;  she 
w^ent  to  inquire;  and  at  length  Mr.  Brereton  joined  me  in  the 
parlour.  He  was  worn  out  with  sorrow,  fatigue,  and  watching; 
and  he  gave  me  a  melancholy  account  of  our  poor  patient. 
"The  sacrament,"  he  said,  **was  quite  out  of  the  question;" 
and  he  now  thought  it  absolutely  dangerous  to  go  into  the  sick 
room. 

I  must  confess,  I  was  by  no  means  satisfied;  and  I  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  his  sister.  Little  difficulties,  as  I  should  have  called 
them,  had  before  appeared  to  hwi  to  be  insuperable;  but  she  had 
conquered  them  all  at  once,  by  going  directly  to  the  sick  person 
herself;  and  I  could  scarcely  help  thinking  but  that  the  same  might 
be  done  now. 

She  came  to  me,  and  I  told  her  candidly,  that  I  expected  more 
encouragement  from  her  than  I  had  just  received  from  her  brother. 
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However,  she  was  of  the  same  opinion  with  him.  *^Her  sister- 
in-law/'  she  said,  ''^appeared  this  morning  not  to  know  her;  and 
with  respect  to  the  danger  of  going  into  the  sick  room,  being 
herself  delicate  in  health,  she  had  been  ordered  by  the  medical 
men  to  enter  it  as  little  as  possible.  Besides,"  she  continued, 
*^  there  must  I  suppose,  be  some  persons  to  take  the  sacrament 
with  her;  and  whom  shall  we  find  for  that  purpose?  Her  own 
relations,  you  know,  Sir,  being  Baptists,  cannot  be  asked  to 
do  it.'^ 

*^True,"  I  replied  eagerly,  and  with  some  surprise  in  my  coun- 
tenance; ^^  but  there  is  the  poor  lady's  husband;  there  is  his  cousin; 
there  is  you.^^ — *^  Ah!  Sir,"  she  said  in  a  moment,  and  with  tre- 
pidation; "I  could  not  venture  upon  such  a  thing.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared."— "  Not  prepared,  my  good  lady?"  I  rejoined,  still  with  a 
tone  of  surprise,  but  mixing  gentleness  with  it,  lest  I  might  do  mis- 
chief; ''  alas!  alas!  you  have  too  good  an  opportunity  for  prepara- 
tion. Your  own  health,  you  have  just  informed  me,  is  delicate,  and 
therefore  precarious;  but  you  have  besides  a  terrible  lesson  before 
your  eyes  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  wiiich  a  kind  Provi- 
dence intends,  no  doubt,  for  the  instruction  of  this  family.  Here 
you  have  the  mistress  of  it  cut  down,  like  a  flower,  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  and  beauty.  You  have  been  a  daily  witness  of  the  grief  oc- 
casioned by  this  unexpected  blow;  and  it  has  not  passed  over  your 
head,  like  a  summer's  cloud,  without  exciting,  I  may  well  presume, 
many  a  serious  thought,  and  many  a  pious  resolution,  with  regard 
to  yourself.  Can  there  be  a  better  preparation  than  the  close  view 
of  death  itself  advancing  with  rapid  strides,  as  he  has  done  in  this 
house,  and  laying  waste  before  him  youth,  and  health,  and  strength? 
Shall  God  preach  to  us  with  this  mighty,  terrific  voice,  and  we  will 
not  hear?" 

As  I  proceeded  in  this  manner,  I  assumed  naturally  a  more  so- 
lemn tone.  She  was  somewhat  overpowered  by  it,  but  excused 
herself  by  saying,  that  the  effect  of  her  sister-in-law's  sickness  had 
been  very  much  weakened  by  the  incessant  cares  of  the  family, 
which  had  devolved  upon  herself;  and  that  many  perplexing  and 
vexatious  circumstances  had  fallen  out  to  disturb  and  unsettle  her 
thoughts.  ^'However,  Sir,"  she  added,  ^'I  will  get  ready  in 
the  best  manner  that  I  am  able,  and  I  will  watch  diligently  for 
an  opportunity  that  may  occur;  especially  as  I  know  that  poor 
Mrs.  Brereton  herself  was  very  desirous  of  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment 

Upon  this  I  took  my  leave;  begging  that  she  would  recollect  that 
nothing  must  be  considered  an  obstacle  with  respect  to  myself;  that 
I  had  seen  every  possible  scene  of  affliction  and  misery  amongst  the 
sick,  and  the  dying;  and  that  nothing  new,  or  unexpected,  could 
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take  place  to  make  mc  at  all  indisposed  to  the  performance  of  my 
duty.  She  seemed  to  understand  me,  and  said,  ^Mhen  I  do  not 
despair.  You  will  perhaps  hear  from  me."  I  did  not  however 
hear  till  the  next  morning,  which  was  Sunday,  when  I  was  desired 
to  pray  for  Mrs.  Brereton  in  the  Church.  It  was  done.  She  died 
before  the  evening-service,  and  was  buried  according  to  the  original 
intention,  amongst  the  Baptists. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  BARTON  FAMlLY—PENITENCE. 


-.  S  1.     Ann  and  Mary  Barton. 

Soon  after  my  settlement  in  this  parish,  I  was  sent  for  to  visit  a 
Mrs.  Barton,  who  lived  in  a  distant  part  of  it.  At  that  time  I  was 
not  acquainted  with  her  character,  or  connexions;  nor  had  I  any 
opportunity  to  inquire  before  I  went  to  see  her. 

I  found  her  in  a  small  cottage,  evidently  a  person  in  very  low 
circumstances,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  tokens  of  poverty.  She 
was  quite  alone,  and  sitting  in  a  chair  by  a  miserable  fire.  I  could 
not  perceive,  however,  any  marks  of  sickness  about  her  in  her  ge~ 
neral  appearance,  but  to  all  my  questions  about  her  health,  she  an- 
swered in  a  melancholy  desponding  tone,  without  further  explana- 
tion, "  that  her  hour  was  coming." 

I  conjectured  that  the  disorder  was  in  her  mind,  rather  than  her 
body;  and  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  her  history,  with  the  view  of 
discovering  also,  what  might  be  most  proper  for  me  to  say,  or  do, 
for  her  benefit.  Entering  therefore  largely  into  conversation  with 
her,  at  length  I  obtained  all  the  information  which  I  wanted;  al- 
though, I  must  confess,  I  had  some  doubts  of  her  sincerity.  Indeed, 
to  believe  her  own  story,  she  was  like  the  good  Patriarchs  of  old, 
who  vexed  their  righteous  souls  with  seeing  the  wickedness  that 
was  all  around  them,  and  their  own  inability  to  correct  it. 

It  appeared  that  she  had  been  born,  and  brought  up,  and  married 
in  Buckinghamshire;  and  I  perceived  that  she  still  w^orked  in  this 
parish  at  the  trade  which  she  had  learned  in  that  county,  and  which, 
I  believe,  is  universal  there  amongst  the  women.  The  implements 
of  it  were  lying  on  a  table  beside  her.  '^  There,'''  she  said,  "  there 
was  some  sense  of  decency  and  religion  in  the  poor  people.  Every 
Sabbath-day  they  w^ent  to  Church,  men,  women  and  children. 
Here  a  person  attempting  to  do  such  a  thing  would  be  pointed  at, 
and  called  a  Presbyterian;  and  would  be  unable  to  live  in  peace 
with  her  neighbours.  What  do  you  think,  Sir,  they  did  with  your 
little  book  against  cursing  and  swearing,  which  you  sent  amongst 
us  but  the  other  day?    Why,  Sir,  they  actually  trampled  it  under 
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their  feet  in  the  dirt;  and  truly  they  seldom  open  their  mouths  but 
to  curse  and  swear." 

I  was  not  ignorant  of  the  deplora])le  state  of  tliis  distant  part  of 
my  parish.  As  to  swearing,  I  lieard  it  myself  perpetually,  as  I  passed 
their  houses  in  my  morning  walks,  and  sometimes  I  found  husbands 
and  wives  figliting  as  well  as  cursing  each  other.  The  very  chil- 
dren lisped  in  oaths.  This  induced  me  to  put  forth  a  little  tract 
upon  the  subject;  and  though  I  was  not  sanguine  in  my  expectations 
of  good  to  arise  from  it,  yet  certainly  I  could  not  have  conceived 
that  it  would  have  been  treated  with  so  unusual  an  indignity  as  to 
be  trodden  in  the  mire. 

However,  it  had  awakened  the  slumbering  conscience  of  this  poor 
woman.  ''  Ah!  Sir,"  she  continued,  '^  I  have  given  too  much  into 
the  ways  of  my  neighbours,  for  the  sake  of  being  in  peace  witli 
them.  But  I  cannot  bear  it  any  longer.  I  am  grov/ing  old ;  and  I 
know  not  what  is  the  matter  with  me;  but  I  think  the  Lord  is 
warning  me  to  get  ready  for  the  next  world;  and  so.  Sir,  I  have 
sent  {or  you;  and  X  hope  you  will  do  w^hat  you  can  for  me  to  save 
my  soul.  I  see  by  your  little  book  that  you  wish  to  do  us  good, 
both  here  and  hereafter." 

Having  professed  my  desire  to  serve  lier,  I  said,  '*  the  best  thing, 
my  good  woman,  which  seems  to  be  in  your  power  at  present  is,  to 
go  back  into  your  native  country.  As  the  Angels  said  to  Lot,  so 
say  I  to  you;  up,  and  get  you  out  of  this  place:  for  if  the  Lord  do 
not  destroy  tliis  wicked  place  now,  he  will  certainly  destroy  the 
people,  both  body  and  soul,  in  hell  hereafter;  unless  they  amend 
their  lives,  and  turn  to  him  in  prayers  and  tears." 

"Ah!  Sir,"  she  replied  immediately,  "it  is  true  enough;  but 
how  can  I  leave  a  place  at  once,  where  I  have  been  settled  so  long; 
where  my  husband  gets  plenty  of  work;  and  where  several  of  my 
sons  and  daughters,  now  married,  are  living  with  their  young  fami- 
lies, and  want  their  poor  mother,  for  something  or  other,  almost 
every  hour?" 

"Well,"  I  said;  "this  is  not  an  unnatural  feeling;  but  if  your 
salvation  be  at  stake;  if  the  temptations  and  trials,  in  the  midst  of 
which  you  live  here,  are  too  great  for  your  present  strength;  un- 
doubtedly you  ought  to  fly  from  them,  and  go  where  you  can  set 
yourself,  seriously  and  quietly,  to  prepare  for  your  latter  end." 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  she  replied;  "but  there  is  a  still  greater  difficulty. 
This  is  our  parish  to  look  to  in  sickness  or  any  other  trouble;  and 
if  we  were  to  go  back  into  Buckinghamshire,  it  is  not  likely  that 
we  should  get  a  new  settlement  there,  where  rent  is  so  cheap;  and 
then  what  would  become  of  us?" 

"  You  forget,"  I  said,  "  what  your  Bible  tells  you  of  the  good 
Providence  of  God,  which  goes  w^ith  us  wherever  we  go;  without 
w^hich  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground,  and  which  feeds  the  young 
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ravens  that  cry,  and  clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field  in  all  their  beauty. 
But  men  are  of  more  value  in  God's  eye  than  many  sparrows;  and 
he  has  promised  to  supply  all  their  wants,  if  they  seek  his  king- 
dom, and  obey  his  laws.  However  I  am  not  commanded  to  tell 
you,  as  the  Angels  were  to  tell  Lot,  that  there  are  no  means  of 
safety  but  in  flight.  What  I  say  is  the  mere  word  of  a  man.  With 
God  nothing  is  impossible;  and  if  he  see  fit,  he  can  endue  you  with 
sufficient  strength  to  work  out  your  salvation  even  here.  Yet  you  are 
aware  that  hitherto  you  have  failed:  and  in  my  judgment  it  looks  like 
tempting  God,  to  go  on,  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  of  your 
own  free  will  and  choice,  exposing  yourself  to  dangers  which 
threaten  your  ruin,  and  expecting  him,  with  or  without  reason,  to 
throw  his  protecting  shield  over  you." 

In  answer  to  this,  she  repeated,  and  enlarged  upon  all  her  former 
objections,  having  nothing  new  to  say;  and  it  was  manifest  that  she 
was  resolved  to  be  saved  here,  or  no  where;  so  I  inquired  whether 
she  could  not  at  least  move  away  to  some  more  orderly  part  of  the 
parish,  where  she  might  live  piously  and  virtuously  without  being- 
ridiculed  or  hooted  at  by  her  neighbours.  This  vsuggestion,  how- 
ever, was  as  little  relished  as  the  other.  She  had  lived,  she  said, 
in  this  house,  ever  since  she  had  been  in  the  parish;  it  was  mode- 
rately rented;  it  was  conveniently  situated  for  her  husband's  work; 
to  remove  from  it  would  carry  her  away  from  her  grand-children 
who  depended  upon  her;  and  besides,  where  could  she  find  another 
house?  Every  lodging  was  crowded  already. 

''Well  then,"  I  said,  '-since  you  seem  determined  to  make  no 
painful  or  inconvenient  sacrifice  of  this  kind  for  your  everlasting 
welfare,  what  is  it  that  you  intend  to  do?  Have  you  made  up  your 
mind  to  wait  quietly  where  you  are,  like  Lot's  sons-in-law,  and  so 
perish  in  your  sins?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  amend  your  life; 
and,  in  spite  of  scorn,  to  practise  the  duties  which  you  have  so 
long  neglected;  and  thus,  by  striving  to  fulfil  God's  commands  in 
the  midst  of  a  wicked  generation,  to  entitle  yourself  to  the  power- 
ful assistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit;  without  which  you  can  do  nothing 
to  any  effectual  purpose?  For  instance;  that  we  may  proceed  step  by 
by  step;  since  it  pleased  God  to  stir  your  heart  a  little,  have  you 
been  to  Church?" 

'•'  I  cannot  say  that  I  have.  Sir;"  was  her  answer.  "I  will  tell 
you  no  falsehood.  The  Church,  you  know,  Sir,  is  nearly  two 
miles  from  us;  and  when  w*e  get  there,  the  poor  can  find  no  room, 
but  slips  and  corners,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  see  or  hear." 

''  You  are  mistaken,"  I  said,  "  with  respect  to  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Church.  There  are  now  many  comfortable  sit- 
tings, fitted  up  on  purpose  for  the  poor;  and  in  the  afternoon  every 
decent  person  may  be  seated  in  a  pew  in  front  of  the  minister. 
But.  if  this  were  not  so:  remember  what  David  vsaid:  that  he  had 
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rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  God's  house,  than  dwell  in  the  richest 
palaces  of  the  ungodly.  It  would  be  no  bad  proof  of  humbleness 
and  docility  of  temper,  and  of  a  pious  wish  to  please  God,  if  you 
did  your  best  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  then  left  the 
rest  to  him;  and  at  all  events,  if  you  were  compelled  to  stand  afar 
off,  and  did  it  not  by  choice,  like  the  poor  contrite  Publican,  you 
might  smite  your  breast  as  he  did,  in  some  corner  of  the  Church, 
and  say  inwardly,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner!  This  is  the 
conduct  which  God  will  accept  and  bless.  But  to  stay  away 
from  Church  altogether,  because  you  cannot  be  seated  so  well  as 
you  might  wish,  shows  nothing  of  the  pious  David's  spirit;  and  it 
shows  also  that  religion  is  but  a  secondary,  or  inferior  object  with 
you.  Do  you  expect  to  be  saved  without  any  public  worship  of 
God?" 

*'No,  Sir,  indeed,"  she  answered;  "and  I  have  not  neglected  it 
altogether;  but  knowing  the  great  distance  of  the  Church,  and 
hearing  of  the  inconvenience  of  it,  and  the  want  of  room,  I  have 
been  once  or  twice  to  our  little  Chapel  here,  w^hich  is  a  great  deal 
nearer,  and  is  besides  open  at  a  better  time  for  the  poor,  and  where 
they  make  much  of  us,  and  place  us  in  nice  warm  pews. " 

"  Very  well,"  I  said;  *^  I  hope  you  have  been  edified;  although, 
perhaps,  you  have  not  taken  the  best  method  for  improving  your- 
self, and  for  bringing  down  God's  blessing  upon  you.  But  wdiat 
have  you  learnt?" 

"  Why,  Sir,"  she  answered,  "the  minister  seemed  to  be  a  very 
good  man,  and  he  told  us  a  great  many  good  things;  but  there  w^as 
one  thing  which  he  said  over  and  over  again,  as  if  he  could  never 
say  it  often  enough ;  which  has  made  me  so  low  and  sorrowful,  as 
you  see  me  now."  "And  what  was  that,  good  woman?"  I  in- 
quired rather  eagerly;  and  her  answer  was,  as  far  as  I  could  com- 
prehend it,  that  he  dwelt  particularly  upon  certain  inward  feelings, 
which  he  affirmed  to  be  essentially  necessary  to  salvation;  so  that, 
as  she  understood  it,  she  could  not  be  saved,  unless  she  felt  assured 
in  her  own  mind  that  God  had  already  saved  her,  or  decreed  to  do  so. 

"Ah!"  said  I;  "'I  am  afraid  this  minister,  as  you  call  him,  a 
minister  without  any  regular  authority  from  God,  has  been  w\ading 
out  of  his  ow^n  depth  as  well  as  yours.  We  know  nothing  of  God's 
decrees,  except  that  we  are  sure  he  has  decreed  to  save  all  true 
Christians;  and  we  know  nothing  also  from  Scripture  of  any  feel- 
ings which  can  assure  us  beforehand  of  our  salvation,  except  we 
feel  besides,  that  we  believe,  and  love,  and  obey  our  Creator  and 
Redeemer.  If  our  heart  condemn  us  not,  then  may  we  have  con- 
fidence towards  God,  that  he  will  accept  our  good  intentions  and 
our  earnest  endeavours  to  please  him,  and  that  he  will  save  us  for 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  w^ho  suffered  and  died  for  all  mankind. 
This  is  easy  to  understand;  stick  to  this,  and  trust  not  to  any  other 
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feelings.  The  greatest  sinners,  continuing  in  their  sins,  have  worked 
themselves  up  nevertheless  to  an  imagination  (but  it  was  -a  vain 
imagination)  that  they  were  amongst  the  elect  children  of  God, 
who  must  needs  be  saved  under  any  circumstances;  and  then  for- 
sooth they  became  proud  and  arrogant,  and  neglected  themselves, 
and  despised  their  neighbours,  and  doomed  them  to  destruction. 
Avoid  and  check  these  mistaken  ungodly  feelings  to  the  utmost  of 
your  power;  they  will  make  you  wicked,  or  turn  your  brain?'' 

^'  They  have  almost  done  it  already,"  she  answered,  *^  whilst  I 
have  been  trying  to  get  them.  But  God  help  me!  And  you,  Sir, 
I  hope,  will  teach  me,  what  I  must  do  to  be  saved." 

^*  Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  teach  you  this  most  valuable  of  all 
knowledge,"  I  replied;  but  the  difficulty  will  come  afterwards, 
when  you  are  to  practise  what  you  have  been  taught.  Yet  a  per- 
son with  sincere  intentions  may  overcome  every  difficulty;  because 
God  himself  will  assist  the  natural  weakness  of  such  a  person  with 
a  sufficient  portion  of  his  own  strength.  I  have  spoken  to  you  al- 
ready about  public  w^orship;  and  I  cannot  advise  you  too  often,  to 
be  constant  and  regular  in  your  attendance  at  the  parish-church; 
not  to  run  with  itching  ears  after  strange  preachers;  not  to  gape 
after  new-fangled  methods  of  salvation;  but  to  walk  onwards, 
quietly  and  steadily,  in  those  excellent  paths,  which  are  as  old  as 
the  Gospel  itself;  remembering  always,  that  he  who  doeth  right- 
eousness is  righteous,  and  that  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see 
the  Lord.  You  must  therefore  repent  heartily  of  the  past;  you 
must  make  new  and  better  resolves  for  the  future;  and  to  put  your- 
self in  the  way  of  obtaining  God's  grace  to  enable  you  to  keep 
those  resolves,  you  must  pray  to  him  continually,  and  you  must 
worship  him  in  all  his  ordinances.  Have  you  ever  received  the 
Holy  Sacrament  of  Christ's  body  and  blood?" 

"Never,  Sir,"  she  said,  "I  am  so  unworthy;  I  should  not  dare 
to  do  it." 

"  We  are  all  unworthy,"  I  replied;  "  and  it  is  very  proper  that 
we  should  think  so;  for  God  loves,  and  Christ  preaches,  humble- 
ness of  mind.  But  you  need  not  fear  to  come  to  the  holy  table,  if 
you  really  are  determined  to  renounce  your  sins,  and  to  pursue 
piety  and  virtue.  The  holy  table  indeed  is  the  best  place  for  making 
such  determinations,  and  for  binding  you  to  the  fulfilment  of  them, 
and  for  obtaining  strength  to  perform  all  your  duties.  But  what 
w^ill  become  of  your  own  family?  Will  they  help  you,  or  hinder 
you  in  this  new  course  of  living?  Your  husband,  for  instance? 
What  is  he?" 

"  Alack!  Sir,"  she  answered;  "  he  is  a  poor  ignorant  hard-work- 
ing creature.  He  slaves  to  get  his  bread,  and  maintain  his  family; 
and  he  seldom  goes  to  the  ale-house.  But  he  never  prays  to  God, 
ond  most  likelv  never  thinks  of  him;  and  if  I  ever  try,  as  I  have 
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done  of  late,  to  turn  his  mind  that  way,  he  hardly  seems  to  under- 
vStand  me;  and  does  not  say  a  word  himself;  and  gets  off  to  some- 
thing else;  so  that,  I  think,  he  would  he  the  first  to  jeer  me,  if  I 
were  to  hecome  a  church-goer.  When  I  went  to  the  Chapel  the 
other  day,  be  called  me  Methodist,  and  other  vexatious  names;  and, 
Sir,  he  curses  and  swears  in  a  most  terrible  manner  for  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing.  Then,  Sir,  he  is  as  deaf  as  a  post,  and  cannot  read 
a  letter." 

^^  This  is  all  very  much  to  be  lamented,  good  woman,"  I  said: 
''  and  undoubtedly  you  will  have  great  difliculties  to  contend  with, 
and  great  trials  to  go  through.  But  the  greater  your  trials  and  dif- 
ficulties here,  the  greater  will  be  your  reward  hereafter,  if  you  con- 
quer them  all;  and  if  Christ  strengthen  you,  you  may  do  every 
thing.     But  now  tell  me  about  your  children." 

''  Ah!  Sir,  she  replied;  ^^  it  is  a  pitiful  story  to  tell.  They  have 
got  a  bad  name  in  the  parish:  and  indeed  I  cannot  deny  Ijut  that 
they  are  very  wild,  and  drunken,  and  will  set  themselves  to 
no  regular  business.  A  cart  and  a  horse  to  do  little  jobs  with;  and 
dusting,  and  bone-gathering,  is  what  they  chiefly  trust  to;  and  this 
takes  them  into  mischief  in  many  ways,  and  is  altogether  an  idle 
vagabond  sort  of  life;  but  they  like  it,  and  will  do  nothing  else; 
and  God  knows  how  they  who  are  married  support  their  families! 
Indeed,  Sir,  you  may  see  their  poor  children  running  about  half- 
naked,  and  always  without  shoes  or  stockings." 

^'  Are  any  of  them  old  enough  to  come  to  school?"  I  asked, 
'*No,  Sir,"  she  answered;  they  are  not."  "Have  you  any  of 
your  own,"  I  asked  again;  ^^  who  are  not  too  old  for  such  a  pur- 
pose?" ^^  JNIy  youngest  lad,"  she  said,  is  just  eleven  years  old." 
*'0h!  then,"  I  rejoined  eagerly,  ^*send  him  immediately  to  my 
school;  perhaps,  with  God's  help,  w^e  may  be  able  to  teach  him 
something  good,  and  may  give  him  a  desire  to  take  a  different 
course  from  that  which  his  brothers  have  so  unfortunately  taken. 
And  then  also  he  will  come  to  Church  every  Sunday,  and  you  may 
come  with  him;  which  will  make  tlie  thing  more  easy  to  you,  and 
less  observed,  till  your  habits  arc  fixed,  and  scorn  and  opposition 
no  longer  deter  you  from  your  duty." 

^'Alack-a-day!  Sir,"  she  replied;  'Mie  gets  six  shillings  a  week, 
young  as  he  is;  and  we  should  be  put  to  sad  shifts  without  his  earn- 
ings. I  pick  up  a  few  pence,  when  I  am  well,  by  these  bobbins; 
but  bread  is  so  dear,  and  fuel,  and  other  necessary  things,  that  we 
can  but  just  make  botli  ends  meet  without  troubling  the  parish." 

^'  Then,"  said  I,  '^  you  are  resolved,  it  seems,  to  let  this  boy  grow 
up  as  the  rest,  in  the  worst  employments,  and  in  the  worst  company, 
rather  than  pinch  yourself  a  little,  to  give  him  a  chance  of  learning 
to  read  and  write,  and  to  distinguish  good  from  evil,  and  to  love 
and  fear  God.     I  am  perfectly  sure,  that  you  know  very  well  your- 
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self,  that,  if  he  be  suffered  to  proceed  as  he  now  does,  he  will  be 
taught  to  lie,  to  cheat,  to  steal,  to  drink,  to  swear,  and  many  other 
bad  things,  which  I  do  not  like  to  name;  and  he  will  be  a  thorn  in 
your  own  side,  and  a  new  load  of  guilt  upon  your  conscience  to 
weigh  you  down  to  the  very  grave.  Is  not  all  this,  I  ask  you,  the 
natural  and  usual  course  of  circumstances?  Have  you  any  reason 
to  expect  that  your  case  will  turn  out  otherwise?" 

Mrs.  Barton  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  fixed  her  e3'^es  upon  the 
ground,  and  answered  nothing.  She  was  convinced,  no  doubt;  but 
she  could  not  relinquish  so  easily  the  little  comforts  which  six  shil- 
lings a  week  might  purchase.  However,  at  length  she  raised  her- 
self, and  said,  that  she  would  talk  to  her  husband  about  it;  which  I 
understood  too  well  to  mean,  that  nothing  good  would  be  done.  Here- 
upon I  took  my  leave;  just  reminding  her  of  the  several  heads  of  the 
advice  which  I  had  given  her,  and  expressing  my  hope  that  her 
present  sorrow  was  sincere,  and  would  be  improved  into  a  real  re- 
pentance and  amendment  of  life.  Then  I  added,  that  I  should  look 
anxiously  for  the  boy  at  school,  and  for  herself  at  church. 

Sunday  and  Monday  passed;  Mrs.  Barton  was  not  at  cliurch,  nor 
the  boy  at  school.  They  passed  again  with  the  same  result.  I  call- 
ed; she  was  reported  to  be  quite  w^ell,  and  gone  out.  A  few  days 
afterwards  I  nearly  met  her  in  her  own  street,  but  upon  seeing  me 
she  went  hastily  into  a  neighbour's  house  with  a  manifest  wish  to 
avoid  me.  In  another  week,  when  she  had  nearly  met  me  again. 
she  crossed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  w^ay,  and  pretended  not  to 
observe  me.  After  a  little  while,  how^ever,  she  ventured  to  pass 
me  on  the  same  side  of  the  way,  though  without  looking  at  me,  and 
not  giving  me  a  convenient  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her.  At 
length  all  sense  of  shame  and  compunction  seemed  to  be  worn  off; 
she  looked  me  in  the  face,  and  treated  me  as  a  perfect  stranger;  not 
even  dropping  the  slightest  curtesy  as  she  went  by  me.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  account  for  this  in  a  satisfactory  manner;  but  it  was 
evident  that  she  had  relapsed  into  her  former  habits;  and  probably 
she  now  regarded  the  whole  of  her  conduct,  in  sending  for  me  and 
talking  with  me,  as  a  weakness  to  be  buried  in  utter  oblivion. 

For  the  present  I  suffered  things  to  remain  in  this  state;  having 
indeed  from  the  very  beginning  despaired  of  doing  any  good,  when 
I  saw  so  many  objections  started  to  every  scheme  of  amendment 
which  I  proposed.  Winter,  however,  came  on,  and  with  extraor- 
dinary severity.  Work  failed;  distress  ensued  amongst  the  labour- 
ing families;  and  the  most  profligate  were  the  most  importunate  for 
parochial  relief.  The  young  Bartons,  with  less  pretence  than  others 
were  more  clamorous;  and  never  omitted  to  apply  when  the  com- 
mittee sat,  and  often  besides  in  the  intermediate  days.  On  these 
occasions  I  became  acquainted  with  the  greater  part  of  them;  and 
one  night  a  man  of  a  very  remarkable  figure  presenting  himself  be- 
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fore  us,  I  could  not  wait  to  hear  his  story,  but  inquired  at  once 
who  he  was,  and  was  answered  that  it  was  old  Barton,  the  father. 
Once  seen,  such  a  personage  was  never  to  be  forgotten.  He  was  a 
complete  specimen  of  a  gipsy  from  the  retired  lanes  and  woods  of 
Buckinghamshire;  and  his  long  residence  here  had  produced  no 
material  alteration  in  the  generic  characters  of  the  race.  He  wore 
a  smock-frock  which  encompassed  him  all  around,  and  which  was 
plentifully  besmeared  with  grease  and  mud.  His  hair  hung  over 
his  ears,  and  face,  and  down  to  his  shoulders,  in  long  straight  lank 
black  locks,  and  his  eyes  were  scarcely  visible  peeping  between 
them.  He  held  his  hat  in  both  his  hands  before  him,  and  stood  bolt- 
upright  without  uttering  a  syllable,  or  even  appearing  to  have  the 
power  to  speak.  However  having  been  questioned  by  the  nearest 
person,  whom  he  could  not  hear  without  bawling,  he  at  length  ex- 
plained his  wants,  and  v/as  dismissed  with  a  moderate  relief  I 
then  inquired  his  character,  and  found,  besides  what  his  wife  had 
told  me  of  him,  that  he  was  a  notorious  thief,  though  appearing  to 
be  the  most  stupid  of  men.  No  circumstances  during  the  winter 
brought  me  into  nearer  contact  with  this  wretched  family;  but  I  did 
not  fail  from  my  seat  at  the  board,  to  admonish  the  sons,  as  to  the 
irregularity  of  their  lives;  which,  however,  only  brought  upon  mc 
in  return  a  surly,  or  abusive  answer. 

In  the  spring  Mrs.  Barton  sent  for  me  again.  1  went;  and  with- 
out giving  me  a  moment  to  talk  to  her,  she  conducted  me  into  a 
small  back-room,  like  a  wash-house,  where  I  saw^,  lying  on  a  bed 
without  curtains,  a  young  woman,  evidently  in  the  last  stage  of  a 
consumption.  The  walls  of  the  chamber  were  damp,  and  green. 
The  poor  sick  person  herself  was  coughing,  and  spitting  blood. 
When  a  moment  of  ease  came,  she  did  not  sink  back  upon  the  pil- 
low, but  laid  her  head  sideways  upon  the  edge  of  the  bedstead,  and 
closed  her  eyes.  Her  cheeks  were  tinged  with  a  flush  of  red,  oc- 
casioned by  the  exertion. 

After  contemplating  this  piteous  object  for  a  few  minutes,  'till  all 
was  quiet,  I  asked  who  the  poor  sufferer  was.  ^*  She  is  my  daugh- 
t^er,^'  said  Mrs.  Barton.  ''  Is  she  married?"  I  asked  again.  "  No, 
Sir,"  she  answered;  *' more's  the  pity!  but  it  signifies  little  now 
— she  is  going,  and  she  has  one  less  to  sorrow  after  her."  This 
speech  was  very  pathetic,  but  of  dubious  meaning.  I  guessed, 
however,  that  the  young  woman  had  been  delivered  of  a  child  born 
out  of  the  sacred  pale  of  wedlock.  The  next  sentence  confirmed  my 
suspicion.  ^^  She  has  been  unfortunate.  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Barton;  and 
would  no  doubt  have  proceeded  to  tell  me  all  her  history;  but  at 
this  moment  the  sick  daughter  opened  her  eyes,  as  if  to  expostulate 
with  her  mother,  for  unnecessarily  exposing  her  shame;  and  I  im- 
mediately w^ent  close  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  and,  iu  a  tone  of  sym- 
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pathy,  inquired  of  her  how  long  she  had  been  ill.  The  answer 
was,  '*Two  months,  Sir."  *^And  have  you  been  here,"  I  said, 
<Hhe  whole  of  that  time?"  "  Not  the  whole,"  she  replied;  "  but  it 
will  be  six  weeks  to-morrow,  if  I  live  till  then. "  *' God  alone," 
said  I,  '*  knows  how  long  you  will  live:  whether  for  one  day,  or 
two  days,  or  many;  but  we  all  of  us  know  this,  that  God  will  not 
take  you,  until  he  has  tried  all  his  mercies  upon  you.  This  sick- 
ness has  been  long,  and  I  dare  say,  at  times  very  painful;  but  it  is  a 
great  mercy,  and  a  clear  proof  of  God's  love  for  your  soul,  which 
he  wishes  by  every  method  to  save.  But,  my  poor  creature,  why 
did  not  you  send  for  me  sooner,  to  help  you  in  your  troubles,  and 
to  perform  my  office  of  reconciling  you  to  God  through  Jesus 
Christ?" 

Here  the  mother  interposed,  and  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  tlie  truth. 
Sir,  and  no  lie.  My  daughter  has  been  wishing  day  after  day,  to 
see  you;  but  she  was  now  and  then  so  much  better,  that  I  thought 
she  would  recover,  and  that  we  need  not  trouble  you  to  come  so 
far.  And  indeed.  Sir,  I  am  ashamed  myself  to  see  your  face,  and 
have  put  it  off  the  longer  on  that  account.  I  have  seen  you  pass 
the  house  twenty  times;  and  twice  or  thrice  I  was  ready  to  start  up 
to  call  you;  but  my  heart  failed  me,  'till  there  was  no  more  time 
to  lose.  Ah!  Sir,  you  gave  me  some  good  advice;  if  I  had  followed 
it,  things  might  have  been  better  now." 

She  wept — I  comforted  her;  but  at  the  same  time,  lest  I  might 
administer  a  false  comfort,  I  probed  the  wound  to  the  bottom. 
<*  Good  w^oman,"  I  said,  "  God  gives  you  another  opportunity  of 
hearing  my  advice.  He  forces  it  upon  you;  so  great  is  his  good- 
ness! And  if  your  tears  are  tears  of  penitence  for  yourself;  not 
worldly  tears  for  worldly  things;  for  the  loss  of  credit;  for  the  im- 
prisonment of  two  of  your  sons;  for  the  threatening  sickness  of  this 
daughter,  who  now  lies  stretched  in  pain  before  your  eyes;  your 
tears  will  be  dear  to  God,  and  he  will  accept  them,  and  note  them 
down  in  his  book  to  be  remembered  for  ever.  But  we  will  talk  of 
that  another  time,  wuth  God's  leave;  your  daughter  requires  all  our 
attention  first." 

So  I  turned  again  towards  the  daughter.  Her  face  was  bathed  in 
tears  as  well  as  her  mother's,  and  the  whole  scene  was  a  very  trying 
one.  Without  doubt  she  felt  for  her  brothers,  who  were  sent  to  pri- 
son on  a  charge  of  robbery;  and  she  was  touched  to  the  quick  with  a 
sense  of  the  disgrace  which  she  herself  had  brought  upon  her  family; 
but,  I  believe,  her  tears  flowed  from  a  deeper  source,  and  betoken- 
ed her  earnest  desire  of  pardon  and  forgiveness  at  the  hand  of  God. 
To  help  this  feeling  therefore,  I  said,  ^'  Let  us  all  compose  our- 
selves for  a  short  time  with  reading  and  prayer.  You  would  wish 
me  (would  you  not?)  to  pray  for  you?"  *'I  have  long  wished  it,'^ 
she  replied;  and  may  God  hear  you!    I  am  a  gi'eat  sinner — I  know 
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it  too  well;  and  I  see  now  the  end  of  it  in  this  world,  although  so 
young.  But  the  next  world;  the  next  world;  what  is  to  become  of 
me  there?"  Her  sentence  was  broken  with  sobs,  and  coughing 
succeeded.  Her  mother  supported  her  in  her  arms,  and  as  she 
hung  over  her,  bedewed  her  with  fresh  tears. 

By  this  time  I  had  found  a  Prayer-Book,  and  was  on  my  knees; 
and  when  the  coughing  ceased,  I  said,  ^^  I  will  read  you  the  humble 
confession  and  prayer  of  one  of  the  greatest  penitents  whom  the 
world  ever  saw,  King  David ;  and  I  will  read  it  slowly,  that  you  may 
understand  and  feel  every  sentence  and  apply  it  to  yourself,  and 
join  in  it  from  your  heart;  which  if  you  do,  I  tell  you  confidently, 
that  God  will  pity  and  forgive  y a?/,  as  he  did  him.^^  She  clasped 
her  hands,  and  waited  in  silence,  whilst  I  turned  to  the  fifty -first 
Psalm.     Her  whole  manner  demonstrated  sincerity. 

I  read  the  three  first  verses,  and  then  paused  for  an  instant.  She  had 
accompanied  me  with  her  lips,  and  still  continued  to  utter  something, 
although  inaudibly.  When  her  lips  were  motionless,  I  read  four 
verses  more,  beginning  with  the  ninth;  and  then  I  paused  again,  to 
give  her  time  for  reflection  and  application  to  herself.  She  went 
on  for  a  short  time  repeating  something  as  before.  Again  I  re- 
sumed my  reading,  and  went  through  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  Sth,  13th, 
15th,  16th,  and  17th  verses;  some  of  which  being  pronounced,  as 
the  subject  of  them  required,  with  rather  an  elevated  and  exulting 
tone,  after  the  former  ones  of  deep  dejection  and  humble  supplica- 
tion, her  spirits  were  evidently  cheered,  and  a  glimmering  of  hope 
kindled  in  her  breast.  She  seemed  perfectly  to  understand  the 
whole,  and  therefore,  for  fear  of  weakening  the  effect,  I  did  not  at- 
tempt to  explain,  or  enlarge  upon,  any  thing.  But  the  Prayer- 
Book,  out  of  which  I  had  read  the  Psalm,  being  prefixed  to  the 
Bible,  I  turned  to  the  seventh  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  and 
rose  from  my  knees,  and  said,  "  I  will  now  read  you  a  iDoautiful 
story  out  of  the  New  Testament,  that  you  may  see  more  clearly 
and  certainly,  what  a  mighty  power  the  broken  and  contrite  spirit 
has  with  God,  through  the  intercession  of  our  blessed  Saviour  and 
Redeemer  Jesus  Christ. " 

She  bowed  her  head  at  the  sacred  name  of  him,  before  w^hom 
hereafter  every  knee  shall  bow,  either  in  holy  adoration,  or  in 
hopeless  despair.  I  rejoiced  to  have  thus  discovered  that  she  knew 
him,  and  I  secretly  prayed  for  time  to  make  her  acquainted  with 
the  all-sufliciency  of  his  merits  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
race  of  mankind. 

However,  standing  by  the  bed-side  (for  there  was  no  chair  at  lib- 
erty) I  began  at  the  26th  verse,  and  read  to  the  end  of  the  chapter; 
intermixing  a  few  explanations  and  remarks,  as  I  went  on  applicable 
to  her  own  case.  For  instance,  "'the  Pharisees,"  I  said,  ^'werc 
proud  of  their  good  deeds;  or  of  what  they  thought  to  be  good  deeds: 
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and  fancied  themselves  God's  especial  favourites;  and  despised  and 
condemned  all  others,  as  wicked  and  reprobates,  who  lived  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  themselves.  But  no  deed  is  good  enough  in 
God's  sight  to  claim  a  reward  of  him.  In  all  we  do  we  fall  short, 
in  some  way  or  other;  the  very  best  of  us  fall  short  of  true  goodness. 
We  must  therefore  humble  ourselves  before  God,  instead  of  boast- 
ing of  any  merit  that  we  might  seem  to  have;  and  we  must  look  to 
the  merits  of  Christ,  and  plead  them  only  in  our  behalf.  Such  is 
the  disposition  that  God  and  Christ  love;  and  such  are  the  persons 
"ivhom  Christ  was  sent  to  seek  and  to  save.  These  self-sufficient 
Pharisees  therefore  did  not  profit  by  him,  because  they  imagined 
that  they  did  not  want  him.  The  sick  only  call  for  the  great  Phy- 
sician of  souls;  but  they  vainly  thought  themselves  whole,  and  so 
they  rejected  him  with  scorn.  The  very  harlots  went  into  the  king- 
dom of  God,  but  they  would  not  believe  or  receive  him,  and  so 
they  died  in  their  sins.  When  I  had  finished  the  chapter,  she  said, 
^^Oh!  that  I  could  hear  those  blessed  words,  '  Go  in  peace,  thy  sins 
are  forgiven!'  then  I  should  be  happy,  indeed,  and  wish  God  to  take 
me.  But  the  sins  of  that  poor  woman  could  never  have  been  so 
great  as  mine;  nor  am  I,  I  fear,  so  penitent  as  she  was." — '^Pray 
to  God,  then,"  I  replied,  ^'  to  make  you  so;  and  as  to  the  greatness 
of  Jier  sins,  no  doubt  they  were  very  great;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  know  how  great  they  were,  nor  to  compare  our  own  v/ith  hers. 
God  has  nothing  to  do  with  much  or  little  in  such  a  case;  but,  at  all 
events,  they  that  love  him  much,  will  be  forgiven  much.  This  is 
the  Gospel,  and  these,  I  hope,  are  glad  tidings  to  you." — ''  Glad  in- 
deed," she  said;  '^  and  I  will  think  of  nothing  else;  and  I  v/ill  try 
to  love  my  Maker  and  my  Redeemer,  that  they  may  love  Tue  in 
return,  and  save  my  soul." 

In  this  propitious  frame  of  mind,  I  left  her  for  the  present,  having 
first  kneeled  again,  and  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  first 
prayer  in  the  office  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  the  benediction 
at  the  end.  As  I  got  up  to  take  leave  of  her,  and  went  out  of  the 
room,  she  eagerly  besought  me  to  call  again  soon,  and  to  pray  for  her 
in  the  Church.  I  promised  to  do  so,  and  hurried  away,  being  late, 
and  not  now  disposed  to  talk  with  the  mother. 

The  next  morning  I  returned  to  this  interesting  scene  of  action. 
In  the  interval  I  had  learned  that  my  poor  patient  had  begun  life 
with  very  good  auspices;  having  been  taken  early  into  the  service 
of  a  kind  mistress,  who  had  taught  her  to  read  and  write,  and  had 
sent  her  also  to  Chufch.  There  was  indeed  manifestly  about  her  a 
degree  of  decency  far  beyond  the  rest  of  her  family,  derived  from 
those  first  impressions  and  habits,  and  which  no  subsequent  habits 
had  effliced.  Here  I  saw  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge,  and  the 
principles  which  had  been  instilled  into  her  by  her  mistress.  Cir- 
cumstances had  for  a  time  triumphed  over  them;  but  those  circum- 
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stances  being  now  entirely  changed,  the  knowledge  and  the  princi- 
j)les  had  free  scope  to  act,  and  were  in  their  turn  predominent. 
The  name  of  Jesus  was  not  new  to  her,  as  it  w^as  to  many  whom  I 
was  summoned  to  visit  on  their  death-beds.  She  knew  to  whom 
the  sinner  in  general  might  fly  for  pardon,  although  she  did  not  seem 
to  know  the  whole  extent  of  the  mercy  of  the  Gospel,  and  thought 
perhaps  that  she  herself  might  be  excluded  from  it.  Upon  being 
told,  therefore,  that  God's  mercy  through  Christ  was  bounded  by 
no  limits,  and  perfectly  universal,  she  was  prepared  and  stimulated 
to  love  much,  with  the  hope  of  having  much  forgiven.  Nor  was 
it  necessary  that  I  should  now  teach  her  the  great  principles  of  right 
and  wrong,  in  order  that  she  might  examine  and  scrutinize  her  ac- 
tions, w^ith  the  view  to  a  thorough  repentance;  a  long  sickness,  and 
the  approach  of  death,  having  torn  asunder  the  veil  w^hich  licen- 
tious passion  had  thrown  over  such  actions,  she  now  saw  them  in  all 
their  deformity  and  wickedness,  as  they  had  been  long  ago  des- 
cribed to  her  in  the  days  of  her  former  innocence;  conscience  had 
regained  its  just  influence,  and  stung  her  thoughts  with  a  severe  re- 
tribution of  anguish;  and  she  was  herself  more  inclined  to  exagge- 
rate, than  to  extenuate,  every  sin  or  folly,  of  which  she  had  been 
guilty. 

But  to  go  back  to  her  history.  Whilst  in  the  service  above 
mentioned,  she  attracted  the  attentions  of  a  young  man  in  a  superior 
rank  to  her  own,  who  seduced  her,  and  then  deserted  her,  and  left 
her  pregnant.  Necessity  compelled  her  to  quit  her  place.  Having 
saved  something,  she  did  not  come  home  to  her  parents,  but  retired 
to  an  obscure  lodging,  where  she  was  delivered  of  a  little  girl.  By 
degrees  her  money  was  exhausted,  and  her  character  being  lost,  she 
listened  to  the  proposals  of  a  second  lover,  with  whom  she  lived  as 
his  wife,  though  not  married  to  him,  until  he  saw  that  she  was  like- 
ly to  have  a  family;  and  then  he  abandoned  her.  At  this  moment 
in  great  distress,  she  came  to  the  desperate  resolution  of  throwing 
herself  upon  the  neighbouring  town,  and  then  step  by  step,  she 
plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  all  the  vices  accompanying  such  a 
life.  These  vices  brought  on  the  usual  diseases,  and  the  diseases  ter- 
minated in  consumption.  Her  two  children,  meanwhile,  had  been 
thrown  into  the  workhouse,  and  she  herself,  now  sinking  under  a 
mortal  attack,  was  received  by  her  parents  without  difficulty,  and 
had  come  to  end  her  days  in  the  house  where  she  was  born. 

Such  was  the  outline  of  the  mournful  story  which  had  been  rela- 
ted to  me,  and  of  which  I  expected  to  make  some  use  in  my  future 
conversations  with  this  repentant  prodigal.  Arriving  at  the  door, 
I  was  let  in  by  Mrs.  Barton,  who  told  me  that  her  daughter  had  just 
fallen  asleep,  but  that  she  would  go  in  and  wake  her;  for  she  was 
sure,  she  said,  that  nothing  would  do  her  so  much  good  as  my 
prayers.     <'I  will  pray  with  her,"  I  answered,  **very  willingly; 
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but  she  must  not  be  disturbed  by  any  means.  She  had  perhaps  no 
sleep  in  the  night." — "It  is  very  true,"  she  answered;  ''  and  I  think. 
Sir,  she  was  not  kept  awake  so  much  by  her  disorder,  as  by  going 
over  again  and  again  the  story  which  you  read  to  her,  and  which 
struck  her  to  the  very  heart.     Indeed,  Sir,  she  is  a  true  penitent." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  I  replied,  looking  round  for  a  vacant 
chair;  "  and  I  will  wait  a  little  to  see  whether  she  will  wake  of  her 
own  accord."  Upon  this  Mrs.  Barton  reached  me  a  chair;  having 
first  unloaded  it  of  the  numberless  things  that  were  crowded  upon 
it,  and  having  made  it  as  clean  as  she  could.  I  sat  down,  and  said, 
**it  is  a  long  time,  Mrs.  Barton,  since  I  talked  with  you  on  your 
own  affairs,  and  at  your  own  desire.  You  confessed,  yesterday,  that 
I  had  given  you  some  good  advice,  and  you  seemed  to  regret  that 
you  had  not  followed  it.  Pray  what  prevented  you;"  *' Ah,  Sir," 
she  answered,  *'  I  am  ashamed  to  think  of  it.  But  many  things  pre- 
vented it,  which  needed  not  if  I  had  been  of  the  right  spirit.  My 
poor  lad  was  very  unwilling  to  go  to  school,  and  I  did  not  correct  him 
as  I  ought  to  have  done;  and  now  it  is  all  over;  for  he  has  left  us,  and 
shifts  for  himself.  We  let  them  all  do  as  they  liked,  and  now  you 
see  what  it  has  brought  them  to.  They  tell  me  that  I  shall  never 
want,  whilst  they  can  get  any  thing;  but  they  will  never  hear  any  of 
my  warnings,  and  I  fear  they  will  bring  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave. "  She  wiped  away  a  tear,  and  then  proceeded.  '^  I  might 
have  come  to  Church,  I  know.  Sir;  for  that  was  in  my  own  power, 
whilst  the  Lord  gave  me  strength  to  walk;  but  sometimes  I  had  not 
a  decent  thing  to  stand  up  in,  being  forced  to  pawn  my  best  clothes: 
and  now  of  late  the  cry  against  my  children  has  been  so  great,  that  I 
am  glad  to  hide  my  face  within  doors.  And  there  I  have  no  comfort. 
My  old  man  is  cross,  and  abuses  me  for  every  thing  that  goes  wrong; 
and  now  this  poor  girl  is  dying  under  my  eyes,  who  ought  to  have 
been  the  staff  of  my  old  age. "  Here  she  wept  again,  and  I  was  pre- 
pared to  speak,  but  the  sound  of  coughing  in  the  next  room  caught 
my  attention.  ^^  It  is  my  daughter,"  said  Mrs.  Barton;  "she  is 
awake,  and  I  will  go  in,  and  get  her  ready  to  see  you.  Sir. " 

She  did  so,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  at  the  bed-side,  and  in- 
quired of  my  patient,  if  her  sleep  had  been  comfortable.  '^  It  was 
short.  Sir,  she  said,  "but  very  comfortable.  I  was  not  scared  by 
any  terrible  dreams,  which  used  to  happen  before.  But  indeed  my 
mind  is  now  more  at  ease  than  it  was.  I  fear  I  shall  presume  too 
much.  Yet  if  I  think  of  my  past  life,  it  is  enough  to  humble  me. 
Lord  Jesus,  have  mercy  upon  me!"  Thus  did  she  frequently  ejacu- 
late whilst  I  was  with  her. 

"  How  gracious,"  said  I,  "  has  God  been  to  you!  Foolish  un- 
thinking men  might  say,  that  it  is  a  grievous  thing  to  be  afflicted 
with  so  long  and  so  painful  a  sickness.  But  you  will  have  the 
wisdom  and  the  gratitude  to  say  with  King  David,  '  it  is  good  for 
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mc  tliat  I  have  been  afflicted,'  for  it  has  Jirought  me  back  to  the 
knowledge  and  the  behef  of  my  God  and  Saviour.  If  you  had 
been  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  your  sins,  in  riot  and  sensuality,  with 
fooHsh  or  impious  mirth  upon  your  tongue,  where  would  have 
been  your  soul?"  A  shade  of  horror  darted  over  her  pallid  counte- 
nance, and  her  mother  sobbed  aloud.  "But,"  I  continued,  '^it 
pleased  God  to  spare  you,  that  he  might  bring  you  to  repentance;  to 
chastise  your  body  with  disease  and  pain,  that  he  might  heal  your 
distempered  mind.  Thus  is  he  severe  for  the  purposes  of  mercy; 
not  because  he  hates  you,  but  because  he  loves  you.  But  I  will 
read  you  the  two  exhortations  to  the  sick,  where  ail  this  and  much 
more  is  better  said." 

I  now  read  them,  stopping  at  the  sentence  which  calls  upon  the 
sick  persons  to  examine,  and  accuse,  and  condemn  themselves,  that 
they  may  not  be  accused  and  condemned  in  the  fearful  judgment 
of  the  last  day.  I  always  pause  here,  as  if  to  give  those  whom  I 
address  some  moments  for  reflection;  and  the  pause  generally  leads 
to  useful  conversation.  In  the  present  case,  my  humble  patient, 
who  had  listened  attentively  throughout  the  whole,  and  in  particu- 
lar passages  had  clasped  her  hands  with  fervour,  and  invoked  earn- 
estly the  sacred  names  which  are  mighty  to  save,  now  said,  '^  Yes, 
Sir,  I  do  accuse  and  condemn  myself,  without  seeking  for  any  ex- 
cuses for  my  wickedness.  But  God  knows  whether  I  feel  my 
wickedness  as  much  as  I  ought.  To  examine  myself  is  a  dreadful 
thing;  but  I  try  to  do  it,  and  will  not  willingly  spare  myself  any 
pain." 

^^You  are  very  right,"  I  replied;"  and  I  would  have  you  call 
every  single  sin  to  remembrance,  if  it  be  possible,  that  you  may 
leave  none  unrepented  of  to  rise  up  against  you  hereafter,  when 
you  stand  at  Christ's  tribunal.  And  lest  your  memory  should  be 
treacherous,  pray  as  David  did,  '  0  my  God,  cleanse  thou  me  from 
my  secret  faults;'  purge  away  the  guilt  of  all  those  numberless  sins, 
which  their  very  multitude  has  caused  me  to  forget,  or  which  I 
committed  without  noticing  at  the  time,  or  w^hich  in  my  ignorance 
I  did  not  consider  to  be  sins;  cleanse  me  from  them  all,  as  if  I  re- 
pented of  them  separately,  with  the  blood  of  that  immaculate  Lamb, 
which  was  shed  to  wash  away  the  sins  of  the  whole  w^orld.  Let 
your  repentance  be  of  this  kind,  and  I  promise  )^ou,  in  the  words 
of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  that,  although  '  your  sins  have  been  as  scar- 
let, they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow;  though  they  have  been  red  like 
crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool.'  "  '^  Oh!  that  it  might  be  as  you 
say,"  she  replied  eagerly;  ^'but,  Sir,  you  have  caused  me  new- 
fears,  and  new  reasons  for  humility  and  grief.  I  see  now  that  my 
sins,  which  I  never  think  of,  may  be  more  in  number  than  the  very 
hairs  of  my  head,  and  quite  impossible  to  be  reckoned  up.  Will 
God  indeed  be  so  merciful  as  to  forgive  me  all  these,  if  I  put  them 
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thus  together,  and  ask  him  to  pardon  the  whole  number  at  once, 
without  my  particularly  recollecting  any  one  of  them?'^  "  Be  as- 
sured that  he  will,"  I  answered,  *'if  you  deal  with  him  sincerely, 
and  not  in  hypocrisy.  And  it  may  happen,  if  he  should  prolong 
your  life,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  read  more  of  his  word,  and  to  un- 
derstand how  pure,  and  holy,  and  severe  it  is,  your  mind  may  be 
opened,  and  a  new  light  may  break  in  upon  you;  and  then  you 
may  bring  to  the  bar  of  conscience  a  thousand  actions,  which  passed 
before  unnoticed,  and  to  which  you  imputed  no  sin,  but  which  at 
length  you  now  see  to  be  exceeding  sinful.  Thus  will  your  repent- 
ance become  daily  more  complete,  and  more  effectual  to  him.  who 
died  for  you." 

'^  Ah!  Sir,"  she  said,  '^  if  God  should  give  me  a  longer  life,  and 
still  more,  if  he  should  restore  me  to  health,  I  might  repent  better, 
in  the  v/ay  that  you  teach  me,  and  by  leading  a  new  life.  But  God 
knows  best,  and  my  own  heart  may  deceive  me.  The  wretched 
things,  which  I  once  thought  pleasures,  are  now  odious  to  me  in 
the  remembrance;  and  I  am  quite  astonished  that  I  could  ever  have 
loved  them;  but  God  knows  what  might  happen.  New  circum- 
stances may  produce  new  desires;  misfortunes  and  want  might  over- 
powder  all  my  resolutions ;  and  how  could  I  rise  again  from  so  dread- 
ful and  disgraceful  a  fall!  Therefore  God's  will  be  done!  Let  hhn 
dispose  of  me  as  may  seem  best  to  himself.  But  whilst  he  suffers 
me  to  live,  I  will  repent,  and  I  will  study  his  word,  to  repent  bet- 
ter daily." 

These  were  truly  Christian  sentiments;  and  wiser  or  nobler  there 
could  not  be.  The  tears  start  into  my  eyes  whilst  I  record  them  after 
the  lapse  of  many  a  year.  At  the  time  they  flowed  profusely;  nor 
was  I  able  to  answer  a  word.  She  who  uttered  these  sentiments, 
was  by  birth  of  the  meanest  rank;  her  poverty  was  extreme;  her 
body  was  wasted  by  disease;  she  was  lying  on  an  old  uncurtained 
bed;  a  dirty  tattered  rug  was  suspended  by  nails  between  the  bed 
and  the  door;  the  coverlet  was  patched,  and  yet  ragged;  no  medi- 
cines, no  cordials,  were  to  be  seen  there,  to  procure  a  temporary 
sleep,  to  sustain  the  sinking  frame,  to  rouse  the  broken  spirits.  A 
jug  of  barley  water,  standing  on  the  hearth,  by  a  fire  that  scarcely 
glimmered,  was  all  there  was,  to  moisten  now  and  then  her  parched 
lips,  but  not  to  impart  nourishment  or  strength. 

Take  physic,  pomp!  Visit  these  scenes  of  mourning,  ye  sons  and 
daughters  of  riot!  and  ye  will  learn  to  estimate  the  vanity  of  your 
pleasures  and  your  pride! 

These  were  the  external  appearances;  yet  was  there  not  to  be 
heard,  or  seen,  one  single  murmur  of  discontent,  one  single  impa- 
tient word  or  look;  all  was  submission  and  peaceful  resignation  to 
the  will  of  God,  as  being  most  just,  and  wise,  and  good !  Am  I  not 
right  in  saying,  that  the  sentiments  uttered  in  this  hovel  were  noble 
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and  cxaited?  Worthy  of  the  loftiest  palace,  of  the  most  elevated 
rank,  or  mind?  As  I  have  mentioned  already,  I  could  not  reply;  so 
I  knelt  down,  and  remembering  how  appropriate  that  divine  prayer 
would  be,  which  stands  next  to  the  absolution,  I  opened  to  it,  and 
repeated  it;  interrupted  indeed  by  frequent  chokings,  but  in  some 
way  or  other  I  repeated  it;  and  I  saw  that  every  petition  went  to 
her  heart.  The  Lord's  Prayer  also  having  been  read,  and  the  be- 
nediction of  St.  Paul,  I  rose,  touched  her  hand,  and  withdrew 
with  speed,  to  indulge  alone  a  sympathy,  which  I  could  not  con- 
trol. 

On  the  following  day  I  visited  her  again.  Some  money  which 
I  had  given  to  her  mother  had  been  well  laid  out  for  her  benefit. 
She  had  now  oranges  by  her  bed-side,  and  some  fruits  of  our  own 
country,  which  were  very  grateful  and  refreshing  to  her  palate;  and 
Mrs.  Warton  had  sent  her  some  currant-jelly,  which  was  pleasant 
to  her  lips  and  throat,  as  well  as  nourishing  to  her  whole  frame. 
But  she  was  sinking,  as  it  appeared,  hastily  to  the  grave;  and,  as 
her  mother  told  me,  before  I  entered  the  sick  room,  she  had  during 
the  last  night  been  rather  bewildered  in  her  mind;  so  that  I  thought 
it  proper  to  lose  no  time  in  administering  the  sacrament  to  her, 
which  she  was  both  fit,  and  I  was  confident  would  be  most  happy, 
to  receive  at  my  hands. 

Immediately  on  my  entering  the  sick  room,  she  looked  at  me 
with  a  ray  of  gratitude  beaming  through  her  deadly  pale  counte- 
nance, and  said,  *'  I  owe  all  these  comforts  to  your  goodness.  Sir; 
and  much  more  than  what  is  to  be  seen;  I  mean  trust  in  God 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  hope  of  pardon.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
thank  you,  as  I  ought;  but  if  I  were  worthy  to  pray  to  God  for  yoii^ 
and  all  your  family,  to  bless  you  and  yours  in  every  thing,  I 
would  do  it  from  my  heart.  I  do  it  indeed,  and  will  continue 
do  it." 

My  answer  was,  that  I  should  be  rewarded  over  and  above,  for 
the  discharge  of  my  duty,  if  I  saw  her  depart  in  peace  with  her 
God,  and  with  herself;  and  <^  I  am  come  now,"  I  said,  "to  do 
perhaps  some  better  thing  for  you,  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  do. 
I  am  come  to  offer  you  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  your  Saviour."  Here  I  paused,  for  her  face  was  disturbed  with 
a  sort  of  convulsive  motion,  and  a  few  tears  started  from  her  eyes. 
I  could  not  interpret  her  feelings,  but  the  sequel  did;  and  they  were 
honourable  to  her.  Recovering  a  little,  she  exclaimed,  **  Ah!  Sir, 
I  remember  in  former  days,  when  I  first  went  to  the  table  of  our 
Lord,  with  my  good  mistress,  who  had  taught  me  all  about  it,  how 
resolved  I  was  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  virtue  during  my  whole  life. 
The  kneeling  at  the  rail  to  eat  the  bread  and  drink  the  wine,  made 
me  tremble  to  think  what  I  was  doing;  and  I  felt  too  sure  that  I 
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could  never  afterwards  be  guilty  of  any  wickedness.  But  by  de» 
grees  I  forgot  to  pray  to  God  to  keep  me  upright,  and  my  own 
strength  was  too  little  to  preserve  me  from  stumbling  and  falling; 
so  I  fell  very  low  indeed,  and  have  been  pointed  at  by  the  finger  of 
scorn.  Will  God  suffer  me  to  touch  the  bread  and  wine  again?  Will 
he  not  make  it  poison  to  me,  instead  of  health,  either  to  my  mind, 
or  body?  If  I  might  presume,  a  poor  sinner,  just  beginning  to  see 
and  feel  the  error  of  my  ways;  if  I  might  venture  to  eat  and  drink 
such  holy  fearful  things,  after  all  that  has  passed;  if  you  think  I 
may,  Sir,  I  shall  be  happy  indeed,  and  am  ready  now."  Her  face 
was  convulsed  again,  and  fresh  tears  of  penitence  again  issued  forth. 
Her  mother  covered  her  eyes  with  both  her  hands,  to  hide  her  dis- 
tress. I  was  myself  deeply  touched  with  this  proof  of  her  humi- 
lity, and  I  thought  in  my  own  mind,  ''  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  God!"  There  was  also  in  the 
chamber,  one  of  her  sisters-in-law,  a  tall  stout  woman  with  hard 
features,  w^ho  seemed  little  likely  to  be  moved  with  any  expression 
of  fine  Christian  feeling;  but  I  saw  a  tear  on  her  cheek;  and  I  was 
glad  that  she  was  there,  and  hoped  that  the  scene  might  contribute 
to  her  spiritual  welfare.  Her  husband  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Mrs. 
Barton  now  in  prison,  but  expected  to  be  released  in  a  few  days; 
and  I  thought  it  would  be  well,  before  his  return,  to  pre-occupy 
her  mind,  if  possible,  with  some  good  principles  which  might  be 
turned  to  account  in  the  management  of  her  family. 

Having  observed  for  a  moment  the  groupe  before  me,  and  having 
collected  my  own  spirits,  I  said,  *'I  have  no  doubt  whatever  but 
that  your  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  under  your  present  cir- 
stanees,  and  with  your  present  sentiments,  will  be  a  service  well- 
pleasing  to  God ;  but  that  you  may  judge  better  for  yourself,  I  will 
read  you  the  invitation  addressed  to  the  communicants  in  our  Com- 
mon-prayer." This  being  done,  I  continued;  ''  You  see  here,  that 
you  are  invited  to  draw  near  with  faith,  and  to  take  this  Holy  Sa- 
crament to  your  comfort,  if  you  are  satisfied  in  your  mind  with  re- 
spect to  three  points;  of  which  the  first  is,  that  you  do  truly  and 
earnestly  repent  you  of  your  sins.  I  am  sure  that  I  need  not  ques- 
tion you  in  this  particular.  I  have  had  every  proof  of  your  sorrow 
for  your  sins,  and  of  your  abhorrence  of  them,  that  I  could  expect, 
or  wish.  The  next  point  is,  that  you  are  in  love  and  charity  with 
your  neighbours.  And  let  me  remind  you  that  by  your  neigh- 
bours is  meant  all  those  who  have  been  thrown  into  your  way  in 
the  concerns  of  life;  not  those  only,  who  have  lived  next  door  to 
you,  or  in  the  same  street,  parish,  or  town.  Tell  me  then,  have  you 
so  subdued  your  feelings  with  respect  to  persons,  who  may  have  in- 
jured you  even  in  the  highest  degree,  that  you  now  think  of  them 
only  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  and  charity.^  Can  you  now 
bless  them^  who  have  been  a  curse  to  you!   Can  vou  now  pray  for 
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them,)  who  have  used  you  despitefully;  and  for  thein,  who  seduced 
you  into  the  paths  of  wickedness,  and,  but  for  God's  mercy,  left 
you  to  perish  in  them,  both  body  and  soul,  to  all  eternity?" 

She  was  greatly  agitated  by  this  solemn  appeal,  and  hesitated 
iiow  to  answer  me.  I  watched  the  movements  of  her  countenance, 
and  I  fancied  that  her  thoughts  dwelt  painfully  upon  some  wicked 
persons,  whom  she  could  not  yet  bring  herself  to  pardon.  Before 
she  was  able  to  speak  I  proceeded  thus:  ''  To  pardon  those  who 
have  injured  us,  in  all  cases,  may  require  the  very  utmost  extent 
and  perfection  of  Christian  charity;  and  if  we  could  arrive  at  it, 
then  we  should  be  like  God  himself,  and  Jesus  Christ;  and  we 
might  approach  them  with  the  greater  boldness.  Christ,  you  know, 
prayed  for  his  very  murderers;  and,  what  is  more,  whilst  they  were 
in  the  act  of  nailing  him  to  the  cross.  God  forgives  every  day  his 
greatest  enemies,  who  blaspheme  his  name,  and  scorn  his  mercies; 
he  showers  benefits  upon  them,  all  the  common  benefits  of  nature, 
and  benefits  intended  for  their  especial  use,  to  bring  them  to  repent- 
ance. He  might  destroy  them  at  a  single  blow;  but  he  takes  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked;  he  would  have  all  men  to  be 
saved,  and  therefore  he  sent  his  beloved  Son  to  die  for  them.  This 
is  the  pattern  then  after  which  we  should  copy.  But  in  truth,  the 
injuries  that  we  receive  from  one  another,  are  comparatively  of  so 
petty  a  nature  in  general,  that  we  might  well  forgive  them,  with- 
out such  a  pattern  before  us,  and  without  having  been  assured,  that 
we  shall  only  be  forgiven  ourselves,  in  proportion  as  we  forgive 
our  fellow-creatures.  Indeed,  if  the  injury  endangers  our  immortal 
soul,  it  may  reasonably  cost  us  a  severe  pang  to  banish  all  feeling 
Q^  bitterness  against  those  who  inflicted  it.  Before  we  can  bring 
ourselves  to  so  noble  and  divine  a  temper,  it  may  reasonably  cost 
us  much  study  of  that  beautiful  pattern,  and  much  struggling  to 
bend  our  own  reluctant  wills  to  the  will  of  God.  But  we  must 
try  to  do  it;  and  by  God's  help  we  may  do  it;  and  then  we  shall 
be  the  more  fit  to  dwell  amongst  the  peaceful  blessed  spirits  of 
heaven. '' 

I  paused.  The  various  emotions  by  which  she  had  been  dis- 
turbed had  now  somewhat  subsided,  and  she  said,  "  Ah!  Sir*,  there 
are  things  which  I  think  I  can  forgive;  which  I  hope  I  have  for- 
given; but  I  fear  I  never  can  forget  them.  They  are  too  deeply 
graven  in  my  memory;  I  cannot  root  them  out.  Ought  I,  Sir,  to 
forget  them  as  well  as  to  forgive  them?  And  does  God  require 
this?"  ''  Certainly  not,"  I  answered.  "  In  the  great  w^ork  of  self- 
examination  you  viust  retrace  the  incidents  of  your  life;  and  whilst 
you  preserve  the  reason,  which  God  has  given  you,  you  cannot  but 
perceive  what  share  others  may  have  had  in  the  sins  which  you 
have  committed.  These  things  must  spring  up  in  your  thoughts, 
whether  you  will  or  not;  but  if  they  should  create  revengeful  feel- 
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ings,  you  must  check  those  feelings  perpetually,  until  you  have 
subdued  them;  in  short,  until  you  can  remember,  and  yet  for- 
give." 

^"  Oh,  Sir,"  she  replied,  '^  God  forbid,  that  I  should  try  to  shift 
any  blame  from  myself  upon  another!  But  I  was  once  innocent  of 
great  oifences,  and  a  treacherous  man  (I  cannot  but  call  him  so, 
Sir,)  robbed  me  of  that  bright  jewel;  he  seduced,  he  betrayed,  he 
deserted  me;  he  deserted  me,  when  I  was  about  to  make  him  a  fa- 
ther; and,  when  left  alone,  I  must  needs  be  reduced  to  a  more  sen- 
sible disgrace,  and  a  deeper  misery.  He  had  rifled  my  best  trea- 
sure, the  only  thing  for  which  he  cared.  I  confess  my  angry  pas- 
sions were  roused  against  that  man;  passions  unknown  to  me  before; 
and  in  my  great  distress  I  besought  heaven  to  punish  him.  I  heaped 
curses  upon  his  head."  The  image  of  the  transaction  seemed  to 
pass  before  her  eyes,  as  if  it  had  just  occurred;  and  it  gave  a  vehe- 
mence to  her  voice  and  manner,  which  exceeded  her  feeble  ex- 
hausted strength.  I  interposed  therefore,  and  desired  that  she 
would  calm  herself,  and  not  endeavour  to  renew  these  bitter  recol- 
lections, which  agitated  her  so  much;  and  I  added,  ''  I  am  sure  you 
have  repented  of  them." 

"  I  have  indeed.  Sir,"  she  said;  ''  but  I  did  even  worse  than  this. 
God  forgive  me!  My  betrayer  went  to  sea;  the  ship  was  wrecked; 
he  perished  in  the  waters.  Not  a  moment  was  spared  him  to  say, 
God  have  mercy  on  me!  And  where  did  he  go  thus  suddenly,  thus 
unprepared?  Ah!  Sir,  I  can  pity  him  now  that  I  know  the  value 
of  a  soul ;  but  I  did  not  pity  him  then.  Heaven,  I  thought,  had 
heard,  and  granted  my  prayers;  and  in  my  blindness  and  wicked- 
ness I  blessed  the  God  of  heaven.  But  I  see  now  how  different  my' 
conduct  and  thoughts  should  have  been  in  that  moment  of  triumph, 
as  I  foolishly  conceived  it  to  be.  God  however  has  been  gracious 
and  merciful  to  me,  in  giving  me  time  to  reflect,  and  in  forcing  me 
to  do  it  by  long  and  heavy  afflictions;  so  that  I  have  learnt  to  be 
merciful  to  every  other  wretched  sinner;  and  I  wish  now  from  my 
heart  that  I  could  obtain  forgiveness  even  for  him,  who  was  my 
ruin.     If  we  pray  for  the  dead.  Sir,  will  God  hear  us?" 

''  Certainly,"  I  answered,  '^  there  is  no  sin  in  praying  for  the 
dead;  but  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  of  any  use  to  the  dead  them- 
selves. As  the  tree  falls,  so  it  lies.  Whatever  was  our  state  with 
respect  to  God  at  the  moment  of  our  departure  hence,  the  same  will 
it  be  at  the  dreadful  day  of  judgment.  Nothing  subsequently  done 
can  make  a  change  in  that  state.  But  the  prayer,  which  is  not  grant- 
ed, being  offered  up  with  a  sincere  and  contrite  spirit,  may  return 
with  a  blessing  into  your  own  bosom;  and  at  all  events  such  a  prayer 
will  prove,  in  your  case^  that  you  have  forgiven,  or  are  striving  to 
forgive,  those  whom  to  forgive  is  most  difficult;  those  whom  you 
could  not  forgive,  without  drinkingdeeply^of  the  fountain  of  Chris- 
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tian  charity.  Are  tlierc  any  other  persons,  whose  recollection 
preys  upon  your  spirits,  and  disturhs  that  tranquillity  of  mind,  with 
which  you  should  prepare  for  the  Sacrament,  and  still  more  for  the 
last  awful  act  of  death ?^' 

*' Yes,  Sir,"  she  replied;  **but  since  I  have  opened  my  inmost 
thoughts  to  you^  this  very  hour,  and  have  been  instructed  and 
counselled,  and  comforted,  by  your  conversation;  I  am  sensible 
that  I  am  become  a  different  creature;  and  I  think  I  can  say  with- 
out any  fear  of  mistaking  my  sentiments,  that  every  spark  of  the 
unchristian  spirit  of  revenge  is  quenched  and  dead  within  me.  Yet 
there  is  another.  Sir,  almost  as  guilty  as  the  former,  and  more  cruel 
towards  me,  who  still  lives;  who  knows  into  what  distress  I  am 
plunged  through  him;  who  leaves  me  to  my  wretched  fate,  although 
much  and  often  entreated  to  help  me ;  who  refuses  to  come  near  me 
even  to  receive  my  forgiveness;  who  denies  that  he  is  the  father  of 
my  child,  and  so  turned  it  adrift  on  the  wide  world  to  perish  in  want 
and  perhaps  in  sin.  Ah!  my  poor  dear  children!  Fatherless  ye  are 
already:  orphans  ye  will  be  soon!  your  mother  will  quit  you  not 
many  days  hence!" 

Here  she  was  overwhelmed  by  a  complication  of  sorrows,  and 
could  utter  no  more.  Her  mother  and  sister-in-law,  both  in  tears, 
supported  her,  whilst  she  coughed  with  such  extreme  violence  as  to 
be  in  danger  of  an  immediate  dissolution.  I  observed  that  she  threw 
up  great  quantities  of  blood.  The  interval  however  was  favourable 
to  myself,  as  it  gave  me  leisure  to  compose  my  spirits,  and  to  con- 
sider in  what  manner  I  might  best  endeavour  to  console  her. 

A  calm  being  at  length  restored,  I  said,  '*  it  is  very  natural  that 
you  should  be  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  your  children;  and  you 
seem  to  leave  them  certainly  in  a  very  unprotected  and  friend- 
less condition.  But  how  many  have  been  brought  safely  on  their 
way  by  God's  kind  and  watchful  Providence;  when  they  had  nei- 
ther shoes,  nor  scrip,  nor  staff !  And  your  poor  destitute  chil- 
dren have  acquired  a  peculiar  claim  to  his  fostering  care.  To 
such  he  has  made  an  especial  promise,  that  he  himself  will  be 
their  Father.  Can  any  thing  be  more  beautiful;  more  cheering 
and  refreshing  to  the  afflicted  spirit;  more  adapted  to  alleviate 
the  pang  of  the  departing  parent;  than  those  expressions  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  he  is  the  Father  of  the  fatherless;  that  in  him  the  father- 
less find  mercy;  that  he  will  judge  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  father- 
less; and  when  he  says  himself,  leave  thy  fatherless  children  tome; 
I  will  preserve  them  alive.  Reflect  on  these  gracious  declarations, 
and  they  cannot  but  be  sweet  and  consolatory  to  your  heart.  Your 
children,  you  see,  will  not  be  desolate  and  abandoned.  They  will 
lose  indeed  a  weak  earthly  parent;  but  they  will  gain  an  Almighty 
Parent  in  heaven. " 

She  r.aised  her  eyes,  and  clasped  her  hands,  and  seemed  to  pray 
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with  fervency,  that  G  od  might  indeed  be  the  presenter  and  guide  of 
her  children,  and  take  them  into  his  own  safe  and  holy  keeping;  and, 
**what,"  she  said,  *'  could  I  have  expected  but  sin  and  evil,  if  they 
had  been  left  under  the  roof  of  those,  who  ought  indeed  to  have 
sheltered  them,  because  they  gave  them  being,  but  who  would  have 
brought  them  up,  as  I  know  too  well,  neither  in  the  fear  of  God  nor 
in  the  belief  of  their  Saviour.  We  come  therefore  always  to  the 
same  end,  that  God  knows  best,  and  does  all  for  our  own  good.  His 
will  be  done !  But  I  hope.  Sir,  when  they  are  ripe  for  it,  you  will 
take  my  poor  children  into  your  school,  and  let  them  be  taught  their 
religion;  and  to  worship  God.  I  was  taught  these  things,  and  I 
went  astray;  but  I  feel  the  benefit  of  them  now,  when  it  might 
have  been  too  late  to  learn  them.  Ah!  Sir,  how  many  persons 
have  I  known,  even  in  my  short  course  of  wickedness,  who  have 
died  without  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  without  the  fear  of  God,  with 
curses  on  their  lips  and  horror  in  their  hearts!" 

**  It  is  too  painful,"  I  said,  "  even  to  think  upon;  but  we  will  en- 
deavour at  least  to  rescue  your  poor  children  from  such  a  fate.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  being  in  the  poor-house,  they  will  be  sent  to 
school,  till  they  are  able  to  do  something  for  themselves;  and  they 
will  be  taught  their  duties  to  God  and  their  fellow-creatures.  I  wish 
all  were  as  anxious  about  it,  as  you  now  are."  Then  turning  to  her 
sister-in-law  I  seized  upon  the  opportunity  afforded  me,  of  remind- 
ing her  that  she  had  one  son  now  of  the  fit  age  for  instruction,  and  I 
besought  her  to  send  him  to  the  school.  "  You  see,"  I  said,  "  what 
is  the  opinion  of  your  afflicted  sister:  and  she  is  in  a  state  to  make 
her  opinions  most  worthy  of  attention.  She  is  now  able  to  discern 
what  has  been  most  useful  to  her  of  all  the  circumstances  of  her 
present  life;  namely,  that  alone  which  did  something  to  prepare  her 
for  the  next.  And  she  perceives  now  that  the  next  life  is  every 
thing  to  her,  and  this  life  nothing.  We  are  too  blind  to  perceive  it; 
but  let  us  trust  Aer,  and  be  guided  by  her.  Besides,  if  you  have 
any  regard  for  your  own  comfort  in  this  world,  and  for  your  ever- 
lasting state  in  the  world  to  come;  you  will  do  what  you  can  to  give 
your  children  good  principles;  for,  if  not,  they  will  be  a  constant 
sting  to  you  here,  and  they  will  be  the  first  to  accuse  you  here- 
after." 

Mrs.  Barton,  the  mother,  shuddered  at  the  recollection  of  her 
own  negligence  in  this  particular,  and  joined  with  her  sick  daugh- 
ter in  pressing  the  younger  Mrs.  Barton  to  listen  to  my  advice, 
which  she  professed  to  be  very  willing  to  do;  but  at  present,  she 
said,  they  were  all  at  sixes  and  sevens,  her  husband  being  in  pri- 
son and  every  thing  going  wrong.  "  However,  Sir,"  she  added, 
**he  will  be  at  home  to-morrow,  thank  the  Lord!  And  I  hope  his 
troubles  will  make  him  a  better  man;  and  if  youy  Sir,  would  be  so 
kind  as  to  speak  a  word  to  him,  it  might  do  much  good," 
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^'I  shall  conbider  it  to  be  my  duty  to  do  so,"  I  replied;  *^biit  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  think  may  be  much  more  useful.  He  will 
come  without  doubt  to  visit  his  poor  sister  here;  all  her  brothers,  I 
])re3ume,  will  come;  and  if  God  would  but  give  you  strength  to 
speak  to  them  about  the  courses  which  they  have  taken,"  I  said, 
turning  to  the  sick  woman  herself,  '^you  might  prevail  when  I 
could  not.  They  will  be  quite  sure  that  you  are  sincere  in  what 
you  say,  and  they  will  see  how  deeply  interested  you  are  for  the 
salvation  of  their  souls.  They  might  suspect  the  parson  as  only 
speaking  in  the  way  of  his  trade,  and  not  really  caring  what  be- 
comes of  them;  but,  God  knows,  I  should  rejoice  greatly  to  hear 
that  they  reformed  their  lives,  and  turned  out  new  men.  Can  you 
undertake  this  Christian,  this  sisterly  office;  .and  thus  endeavour  to 
impress  upon  your  brothers,  that  there  is  no  real  substantial  plea- 
sure, but  in  having  good  reason  to  think,  that  God  w411  pardon  them 
for  Christ's  sake;  and  that  if  they  proceed  in  their  former  habits 
he  will  be  a  consuming  fire  to  destroy  them?" 

*^I  had  already  thought  of  doing  so,  Sir,"  she  answered  imme- 
diately; ^' and  now  you  recommend  it,  I  will  certainly  do  it,  if 
God  spare  my  life  and  give  me  an  opportunity.  Besides,  you 
know.  Sir,  if  I  could  but  succeed,  it  might  please  God  to  accept  it 
of  me,  as  a  good  work,  in  this  my  helpless  condition,  when  I  seem 
unable  to  do  him  any  service  at  all."  "  Yes,  indeed,"  I  said,  *'it 
will  be  so,  whether  you  succeed  to  the  extent  of  your  wishes  or 
not.  And  if  there  be  any  other  persons,  not  of  your  own  family, 
with  whom  you  have  been  closely  acquainted,  and  who  are  still 
pursuing  the  broad  way  to  destruction  both  of  body  and  soul,  if  by 
speaking  or  writing  to  them,  you  could  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of 
their  danger,  and  induce  them  to  break  off  their  sins,  this  no  doubt 
would  be  an  act  well-pleasing  to  God,  and  a  most  excellent  use  of 
the  time,  which  may  be  yet  allotted  to  you  in  this  world.  In  ge- 
neral the  sick  and  the  dying  can  only  practise  what  are  called  the 
passive  virtues,  the  virtues  of  meekness,  and  patience,  and  content- 
ment, and  resignation;  and  very  difficult  are  they  to  practise,  and 
very  lovely  to  behold,  both  for  God  and  man;  and  they  are  what 
your  blessed  Saviour  practised  before  you.  But  you  may  go  be- 
yond this,  and  be  actively  good,  and  in  some  sense  undo  a  part  at 
least  of  the  evil  which  you  have  occasioned  by  your  example,  by 
making  it  known  to  your  former  companions  in  vice,  that  you 
now  abhor  it,  and  that  you  have  learnt,  fatally  by  your  own  expe- 
rience, that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  and  that  there  is  no  peace  to 
the  wicked,  but  in  renouncing  their  errors,  and  turning  from  Satan 
to  God. 

As  I  spoke  thus,  her  countenance  seemed  to  be  faintly  illumined, 
like  an  evening-cloud  by  the  last  beam  of  the  parting  sun.  It  was 
a  little  glimmering  of  joy,  which  sprung  from  the  idea,  that  she 
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might  yet  do  some  good  in  her'generation,  and  attest  thus  more  ef- 
fectually the  sincerity  of  her  own  repentance.  After  enjoying  this 
thought  for  a  few  moments  she  exclaimed,  "  Ah!  Sir,  how  shall  I 
be  able  to  do  all  this,  lying  here  on  my  sick-bed,  my  hand  scarcely 
firm  enough  to  guide  the  pen,  my  understanding  at  times  confused 
and  wandering?  However,  I  will  pray  to  God  to  help  me,  and  to 
send  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  put  the  proper  thoughts  into  my  head,  and 
to  teach  me  the  most  proper  words,  that  I  may  convince  and  per- 
suade those  to  whom  I  speak  or  write,  not  to  delay  so  long  as  I 
have  done  the  difficult  and  painful  task  of  repentance." 

*'Do  so,"  I  said;  "and  God  will  both  give  you  strength,  and 
afterwards  accept  your  works,  as  if  they  were  all  your  own;  and 
cheer  yourself  with  this  Scripture,  that  they  who  convert  a  single 
sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever. 
And  now,  (for  I  see  you  are  exhausted  by  this  long  conversation) 
I  shall  take  my  leave  for  the  present,  and  will  return  in  the  after- 
noon with  every  thing  necessary  for  the  Sacrament.  With  regard 
to  the  third  point  of  self-examination,  whether  the  communicants 
intend  to  lead  a  new  life,  following  the  commandments  of  God, 
and  walking  from  henceforth  in  his  holy  w^ays,  I  am  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied. You  have  given  me  every  test  of  it  that  can  be  given  in 
your  situation;  and  I  am  sure,  where  deeds  are  absolutely  impossi- 
ble, our  gracious  God  will  accept  the  will  in  their  stead.  I  have 
therefore  now  only  to  ask  who  are  prepared  to  communicate  with 
you;  the  rules  of  our  Church  require  two  persons."  **  Let  me  be 
one.  Sir,  if  you  please,"  said  old  Mrs.  Barton;  ^'  I  know  I  am  not 
worthy;  but  God  perhaps  will  make  me  more  so;  and  it  would  be 
a  comfort  to  me,  and  my  daughter  too,  to  receive  the  Sacrament  to- 
gether." Tears  accompanied  this  speech,  and  there  was  every  air 
of  sincerity  about  it;  so  I  admitted  her  at  once;  only  observing,  that 
she  had  already  heard  from  my  lips,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  re- 
sponsibility, which  she  took  upon  herself,  by  eating  Christ's  body, 
and  drinking  his  blood;  and  expressing  my  anxious  wish,  that,  by 
complying  with  Christ's  ordinance,  she  might  hereafter  be  a*  par- 
taker of  all  the  benefits  of  his  death.  Then  turning  to  the  young 
Mrs.  Barton,  I  inquired  what  were  her  intentions.  She  declined 
the  rite  immediately,  as  I  supposed  she  would,  and  as  indeed  I 
wished  she  might;  being  convinced  that  she  did  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  it,  and  that  probably  she  would  reap  no  advantage  from 
it  in  her  present  state.  I  said,  however,  that  I  hoped  she  would  soon 
know  more  about  her  religion,  and  then  perhaps  the  reasons  which 
she  now  assigned  for  declining  the  Sacrament,  namely,  the  troubles 
of  her  family,  would  be  the  very  reasons  to  urge  her  to  have  re- 
course to  the  holy  table  of  her  Lord  for  comfort,  for  consolation 
and  for  strength.  Thus,  there  being  but  one  in  the  family  to  com- 
municate with  the  sick  woman,  I  said,  there  w^as  a  poor  young 
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girl,  a  very  near  neighbour,  who  had  been  long  ill,  but  was  now 
so  much  better  as  to  be  capable  of  being  brought  out  without  dan- 
jrcr;  and  that  I  had  prepared  her  for  the  Sacrament;  and  that  I 
knew  she  would  be  very  glad  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  opportu- 
nity; so  the  hour  being  fixed,  and  every  other  arrangement  made, 
1  took  my  leave,  desiring  that  my  patient  should  be  kept  quiet  and 
undisturbed  till  my  return.  Having  called  upon  the  young  girl  im- 
mediately afterwards,  I  mentioned  the  appointment  to  her,  which  she 
readily  promised  to  keep;  telling  me  that  she  would  get  a  neigh- 
bour to  wheel  her  there  in  a  little  child's  chair  which  she  had  often 
used. 

At  the  hour  agreed  upon  we  assembled  in  the  sick  chamber.  It 
had  been  cleaned  out,  and  every  thing  superfluous  was  removed. 
By  the  side  of  the  bed  stood  a  small  table,  on  which  I  spread  the 
napkin,  out  of  my  Sacrament-basket,  and  afterwards  the  rest  of  its 
contents.  The  wine  was  in  a  small  bottle,  with  a  piece  of  leather 
tied  over  the  cork;  the  bread  was  wrapped  up  in  white  paper;  and 
there  were  a  glass  and  plate  to  receive  them  for  the  ceremony.  A 
pillow  was  placed  by  the  side  of  the  table  for  myself  to  kneel  upon; 
Mrs.  Barton  and  the  young  girl  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  bed;  the 
sick  person  was  in  an  elevated  posture,  supported  on  all  sides  by 
the  bed-clothes,  but  still  apparently  faint  and  wearied,  as  if  the  la- 
bour and  hurry  of  the  preparation  had  been  too  much  for  her  feeble 
frame  and  spirits.  She  had  probably  been  lifted  from  the  bed, 
whilst  the  bed  itself  was  re-arranged,  and  her  own  linen  had  been 
changed. 

On  the  whole  things  were  much  more  decent  than  could  have 
been  expected;  and  the  preparation  of  mind  in  my  poor  patient, 
discovering  itself  in  every  feature,  was  as  perfect  as  could  be  wish- 
ed. During  the  administration  of  the  solemn  rite  she  gave  a  thou- 
sand tokens  of  devotion;  and  especially,  when  she  received  the 
bread  and  wine,  her  ejaculations  were  fervent,  and  manifestly  came 
from  the  heart.  Again  and  again  she  exclaimed,  '*  Christ  Jesus, 
have  mercy  upon  me!  0  my  blessed  Redeemer,  save  my  soul! 
Reconcile  me,  I  beseech  thee,  to  my  Heavenly  Father!"  Her  piety, 
and  the  whole  of  her  conduct  affected  us  deeply.  The  old  mother 
and  the  young  girl  wept  and  sobbed.  I  myself  was  frequently  in- 
terrupted by  my  feelings;  and  when  the  ceremony  was  over,  with- 
out making  a  single  observation,  I  went  away  in  tears. 

It  so  happened,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  that  I  did  not 
visit  the  cottage  again  for  two  days.  Immediately  upon  entering 
the  sick-room  I  perceived,  that  a  lamentable  alteration  had  taken 
place:  and  that  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  woman  were  heavier  and 
more  uninterrupted.  Her  respiration  was  difllicult  and  more  pain- 
ful than  ever.     Her  senses  however  were  perfect,  and  she  w^as  still 
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able  to  speak,  though  not  very  plainly,  nor  many  words  at  a  time. 
Upon  first  seeing  me  she  said  nothing;  but  her  lips  quivered,  and  her 
face  was  slightly  convulsed.  I  did  not  know,  whether  she  meant 
to  reproach  me  for  my  seeming  neglect  of  her;  or  whether,  con- 
scious of  her  own  change  for  the  worse,  she  thought  that  it  would 
give  me  pain  to  perceive  it.  Her  hand  was  lying  on  the  bed- 
clothes; I  took  it  into  mine,  and  said,  ^'I  am  truly  sorry  not  to 
have  been  able  to  see  you  these  two  last  days,  and  now  to  find  you 
in  so  great  distress."  ''Ah!  Sir,"  exclaimed  her  mother, ''if  it 
might  please  God  to  take  her!"  "No,"  I  interrupted  her,  "  we 
must  wait  his  own  good  time.  He  is  wiser  than  us,  and  knows 
best  when  it  will  be  fit  to  release  her.  He  may  have  determined  to 
try  her  patience  to  the  utmost  for  our  advantage,  and  for  hers;  to 
wean  her  entirely  from  this  world,  and  to  qualify  her  for  a  richer 
reward  in  the  next.  I  would  scarcely  venture  therefore  to  pray  to 
God  to  release  her.  By  my  own  folly,  if  my  prayer  were  granted, 
I  might  deprive  her  of  a  nobler  crown  proportioned  to  her  suffer- 
ings. And  what  saith  St.  Paul?  The  time  of  this  affliction  is  but 
for  a  moment  in  comparison  with  eternity;  and  the  very  heaviest 
affliction  is  light  in  comparison  with  the  exceeding  weight  of  bliss 
and  glory  which  may  be  purchased  with  it.  I  would  only  pray, 
therefore,  that  God  would  enable  her  to  bear  her  sufferings,  as  she 
does  now,  with  so  calm  and  serene  a  patience." 

Here  the  sick  person,  evidently  comforted  by  my  observations, 
herself  interposed,  and  said,  with  difficulty,  "I  am  content  to  bear 
whatever  God  may  lay  upon  me;  blessed  be  his  name!  My  pains 
are  great;  but  he  upholds  me,  and  does  not  suffer  my  faith  to  fail. 
And  my  sins,  no  doubt,  require  all  this  and  more  to  purge  them 
away.  But  pray  for  me.  Sir,  if  you  please,  for  I  can  yet  listen,  and 
join  with  you.  And  may  God  bless  you  for  all  your  goodness,  and 
for  the  wonderful  help  which  you  have  given  me  in  my  trial  of  ad- 
versity!"  This  w^as  spoken  with  many  intervening  pauses;  but  her 
character  was  strikingly  raised  as  her  strength  declined,  and  her 
troubles  increased ;  by  her  gratitude  tomyself  I  was  exremely  touched. 

I  made  no  direct  reply  to  what  she  had  said,  but  kneeling  down, 
opened  my  Prayer-Book  in  the  Psalms,  and  continued  reading 
therein  for  about  half  an  hour;  she  remaining  the  whole  time  with 
closed  eyes,  and  clasi^ed  hands,  in  fixed  attention,  and  now  and  then 
repeating  a  verse  after  me.  After  every  verse  indeed  I  regularly 
stopped  for  an  instant  or  two,  to  give  her  the  opportunity  of  reflec- 
tion, and  of  repeating  the  verse,  if  she  was  inclined  to  do  so;  and 
also  for  my  own  convenience.  For  my  manner  was  to  read  those 
verses  only  which  suited  the  case  before  me,  and  therefore  it  was 
sometimes  necessary  to  run  over  several  with  my  eye,  before  I  came 
to  one  that  was  applicable;  and  the  regular  pause  prevented  the  ap- 
pearance of  searching.     I  also  substituted  new  words  of  my  own 
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here  and  there,  to  bring  a  sentiment  or  supplication  more  home  to 
the  bosom  and  feelings  of  my  patient.  This  will  be  found  to  be  a 
useful  practice  in  most  cases;  but  especially  when  the  sick  person 
has  been  visited  very  often,  and  all  the  prayers  in  the  appointed  of- 
fice have  been  read  again  and  again.  And  I  may  here  observe,  that 
the  private  manuals  of  prayers  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  admi- 
rable as  some  of  them  are,  do  not  appear  to  answer  their  purpose 
amongst  the  poor.  In  general  they  are  not  short  enough;  not  suf- 
ficiently plain  and  intelligible ;  not  in  the  same  rhythm  and  cadence 
with  our  authorized  prayers;  and  whenever  I  attempted  to  use  them, 
I  fancied  that  they  produced  little  or  no  effect.  But  in  the  Psalms 
I  always  found  an  inexhaustible  store  of  materials,  and  a  slight  al- 
teration of  single  words  adapts  them  to  every  variety  of  affliction 
and  understanding. 

On  the  present  occasion  I  began  with  the  sixth,  of  which  very 
nearly  the  whole  was  suitable.  In  the  seventh  verse  I  omitted  the 
last  clause,  and  the  concluding  verse  I  omitted  altogether;  and  I  made 
a  few  verbal  alterations  in  various  parts.  Then  passing  to  the  seventh 
Psalm,  I  pronounced  only  the  first  clause  of  the  first  verse,  and 
went  from  thence  to  the  eighth  Psalm,  of  which  I  read  the  first, 
fourth,  and  fifth  verses  only.  In  the  ninth  Psalm  I  took  the  first, 
second,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eighteenth  verses,  being  careful  always  to 
adapt  the  tone  of  my  voice  to  the  sentiment,  and  to  pause  rather 
longer  between  verses  of  which  the  sentiments  were  dissimilar. 
Thus  then,  after  employing  half  an  hour,  I  concluded  with  the 
prayer  for  the  sick  when  there  appeareth  small  hope  of  recovery, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  benediction.  She  continued  in  private 
prayer  for  a  minute  or  two  after  I  had  finished,  and  then  opening 
her  eyes,  and  unclasping  her  hands,  she  said,  "  I  am  quite  unable, 
Sir,  to  talk  to  you,  or  to  thank  you,  with  this  shortness  of  b.reath. 
Pray,  good  mother,  tell  Dr.  Warton,  before  he  goes  away,  what 
happened  here  the  day  before  yesterday."  '^She  shall  tell  me, 
then,"  I  replied,  ^<in  the  front  room.  A  little  repose  and  quiet 
will  now  be  good  for  yourself."  So  I  gently  pressed  her  hand  and 
left  her. 

Old  Mrs.  Barton,  having  w^aited  to  change  her  daughter's  posture 
in  the  bed,  soon  came  to  me,  and  communicated  all  that  I  was  anx- 
ious to  hear;  but  not  without  often  wiping  her  eyes,  and  often  stop- 
ping to  compose  her  mind.  The  story  indeed  was  very  affecting, 
and  highly  to  her  daughter's  praise.  The  brothers,  it  seems,  had 
been  discharged  from  prison,  and  had  come,  as  we  supposed  they 
would,  to  see  their  dying  sister.  Others  of  the  family  were  also 
present.  She  herself,  after  receiving  the  sacrament,  by  which  her 
spirits  had  been  wonderfully  comforted  and  elevated,  had  enjoyed 
a  good  night's  rest  for  a  person  so  situated,  and  found  herself  the 
next  morning,  as  she  thought,  more  refreshed  and  more  strong 
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than  she  had  been  for  many  days;  and  thus  she  was  enabled,  by 
God's  kind  providence,  to  go  through  the  task  which  she  had 
undertaken. 

As  well  as  I  could  put  things  together  from  the  mother's  account, 
she  must  have  addressed  her  brothers  in  a  manner  somewhat  like 
the  following;  they  themselves,  it  appeared,  being  generally  silent, 
only  assenting  to  her  words  by  their  look,  or  a  single  yes,  and  by 
no  means  attempting  to  argue  with  her,  or  to  contradict  her. 
"Look  at  y/ze,"  she  said,  "William  and  Richard,  and  the  rest  of 
my  brothers!  Look  at  me!  I  have  been  wasting  away,  you  see, 
by  slow  degrees,  and  I  shall  soon  be  no  more  in  this  world.  I  may 
die  at  any  hour,  with  my  disorder;  I  shall  certainly  die  in  a  few 
days.  You  have  the  best  reason,  therefore,  for  believing  all  that  I 
may  say;  the  dying  seldom  speak  falsely.  And,  you  know  well, 
I  am  not  an  old  person,  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  by  length 
of  years,  and  the  usual  infirmities  of  age;  I  am  neither  deaf,  nor 
blind,  nor  is  my  understanding,  what  God  gave  me,  at  all  decayed; 
so  that  I  am  not  like  one  who  is  past  all  the  pleasures  of  this  life, 
and  who  would  not  surprise  you,  if  she  said  that  she  cared  no  more 
about  them.  No!  I  am  at  the  very  age  for  every  thing  that  the 
foolish  world  calls  enjoyment  and  pleasure;  but  I  now  loathe  it  all. 
What  good  did  it  ever  do  me,  that  which  I  have  seen  of  it?  The 
evil  of  it  you  perceive  with  your  own  eyes.  It  has  brought  me  to 
an  untimely  end.  It  has  cut  me  short  in  my  days,  like  the  flower 
of  the  field.  But  what  good  did  it  do  me  at  the  time?  Laughter, 
and  the  song,  and  the  dance,  lit  up  my  face,  and  lifted  my  spirits 
to  the  sky;  but  it  was  all  false  and  empty  joy;  it  had  nothing  solid 
or  lasting  about  it;  in  a  few  hours  it  was  gone.  Nay,  even  whilst  it 
seemed  to  continue,  care  was  often  secretly  gnawing  the  heart. 
Would  this  then  have  been  a  fit  exchange  for  my  soul?  The  soul 
is  born  to  live  for  ever  in  happiness,  or  misery;  and  if  I  could  have 
lived  a  hundred  years  in  these  pleasures,  without  one  single  care  to 
dash  them,  would  that  be  a  sufficient  recompense  to  my  soul  for 
endless  years  to  be  spent  in  misery?  No!  no!  the  soul  is  beyond 
all  value;  and  to  secure  the  everlasting  happiness  of  the  soul,  nothing 
can  be  too  painful,  or  too  terrible  to  undergo,  whilst  we  are  here. 
Hunger,  and  thirst,  and  cold,  and  nakedness,  and  pain,  and  all  the 
evils  of  the  most  abject  poverty  in  this  world,  which  we  so  eagerly 
shun,  are  quite  contemptible,  are  nothing,  if  we  could  but  once  ar- 
rive at  Heaven.  We  should  then  look  back  upon  the  worst  calami- 
ties and  sufferings  that  this  world  could  bring,  with  an  utter  disre- 
gard and  scorn,  and  w^e  should  wonder  that  we  ever  troubled  and 
vexed  ourselves  about  them.  We  should  perceive  how  little  space 
they  took  up  in  our  whole  existence,  and  how  completely  they 
were  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  eternity.  Eternity  never  ends! 
Think  of  this  but  for  a  moment;  and  you  w^ill  know  at  once,  that 
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every  thing  else,  set  in  the  scale  against  it,  must  be  as  light  as  a 
feather.  Nothing,  in  short,  tliat  we  plague  ourselves  about,  is  of 
any  good  consequence,  unless  it  brings  us  nearer  to  God  and  Heaven. 
Riches,  or  poverty;  mirth,  or  sorrow;  it  matters  not  what  comes,  if 
it  turns  to  our  everlasting  welfare.  If  all  this  be  so  then,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied;  what  can  be  said,  my  brothers,  of  your  course  of 
life?  I  ask,  where  will  it  lead  you?  To  Heaven?  Be  sure 
not.  Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  To  the  bottom- 
less pit  of  fire?  I  shudder  when  I  name  it.  What  must  it  be  to  be 
cast  into  it?  But  whither  will  your  course  of  life  lead  you  in  this 
world?  Is  there  any  one  part  of  it  that  deserves  the  name  of  plea- 
sure? You  may  go  to  the  alehouse,  and  drown  your  troublous 
thoughts  in  drunkenness;  but  is  drunkenness  itself  a  pleasure? 
Drunkenness,  which  is  usually  attended  with  quarrelling,  and  swear- 
ing, and  fighting;  or  perhaps  with  lying,  and  cheating,  and  stealing, 
to  supply  the  constant  calls  for  drink?  But  if  not,  can  it  be  a  plea- 
sure to  lose  your  reavson;  to  ruin  your  health;  to  be  seen  staggering 
through  the  streets;  to  be  followed  and  hooted  at  by  the  children; 
perhaps  to  be  put  into  the  stocks;  to  find  your  families  starving  at 
home;  your  wives  pawning  their  clothes  to  buy  bread;  your  children 
shivering  with  nakedness;  and  then,  at  last,  if  not  before,  to  be  dri- 
ven by  desperation  to  uj^lawful  courses,  which  end  in  the  jail,  or 
the  whip,  or  an  ignominious  death.  This  is  the  usual  progress  of 
the  drunkard,  and  he  who  finds  pleasure  in  any  step  of  it,  must 
have  a  strange  sense  of  pleasure.  Ah!  my  brothers!  it  is  to  put 
yourselves  below  the  level  of  men,  and  to  rank  with  the  brute 
beasts.  God  above  too  has  strictly  and  awfully  forbidden  it;  your 
own  consciences  within  you  cry  out  against  it;  it  cannot  therefore 
prosper  here;  it  will  be  dreadfully  punished  hereafter.  Oh!  listen 
to  the  warning  voice  of  your  dying  sister!  Flee  drunkenness,  as 
you  would  flee  a  serpent;  it  has  been  the  cause  of  all  your  other 
sins.  But  God  yet  spares  you,  that  you  may  repent.  Jesus  Christ 
his  Son  invites  you  to  pursue  the  paths  of  holiness.  Obey  hivi  and 
he  will  save  your  souls  in  the  terrible  day  of  judgment." 

This  is  all  that  I  can  now  recollect  to  have  heard  from  Mrs.  Bar- 
ton, as  having  been  actually  spoken  by  her  daughter,  and  which, 
even  in  this  imperfect  form,  I  thought  too  good  to  be  lost;  but  she 
must  have  spoken,  no  doubt,  much  more  than  this,  and  with  much 
greater  force,  speaking  as  she  did,  in  very  short  sentences,  with 
perpetual  questions,  and  fixing  her  brothers  down  to  every  point. 
They  stood  by  her  bed  for  an  hour  or  upwards;  and  except  the  ne- 
cessary pauses  to  regain  her  breath  and  strength,  she  was  never  si- 
lent for  many  minutes  together.  She  ceased  at  last,  from  complete 
exhaustion.  When  Mrs.  Barton  had  finished  her  story,  <'This," 
I  said,  **was  very  forcible  preaching;  the  hand  of  death  being  al- 
most visible,  andreudy  to  strike  the  preacher  herself;,  how  did  your 
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sons  bear  it?"  '*  Oh,  Sir,"  she  replied,  ^*  they  cried  over  her  like 
children,  and  though  they  made  her  no  promises,  yet  I  think  it 
must  do  them  good."  ^^  I  wish  it  may  do  so,"  I  rejoined;  ''and 
if  it  does  not,  whenever  it  comes  into  their  thoughts,  it  will  lash 
them  with  scorpions.  But  tell  me  was  your  husband  present?" 
"Yes,  Sir,  he  was,"  she  answered,  "but  he  was  too  deaf  to  hear 
much,  and  I  fear  he  understood  still  less.  He,  however,  shed  tears 
because  the  rest  did;  and  I  will  tell  him  all  that  I  can  remember  at 
my  leisure,  and  bid  him  consider  that  it  was  spoken  by  his  dying 
daughter,  whom  housed  to  love  the  best  of  all  his  children."  ''You 
will  do  well  to  do  so,"  I  said;  '  and  I  heartily  pray  that  God  may 
bless  these  exertions  of  your  penitent  daughter  to  the  improvement 
of  you  all,  and  to  the  salvation  of  her  own  soul  as  well  as  yours!" 
"God  grant  it,"  she  answered  fervently;  "but  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten to  tell  you.  Sir,  this  was  not  all  my  daughter  did  on  the  same 
day.  She  wrote  two  letters  besides,  which  however  she  did  not 
show  me;  and  to-day  there  has  been  a  young  w^oman  here  in  conse- 
quence of  one  of  those  letters,  and  she  was  alone  with  my  daughter 
for  some  time.  What  passed  between  them  I  do  not  know;  but 
the  stranger  came  out  with  red  and  swoln  eyes,  and  I  hope  will  be 
the  better  for  it."  "  I  hope  so  too,"  I  said;  "  and  at  all  events,  I 
am  sure  that  your  poor  daughter  has  done  the  best  she  can  to  atone 
for  her  faults.  Properly  speaking,  indeed,  nothing  that  we  can  do 
can  atone  for  the  very  least  of  our  faults;  all  that  must  be  left  to 
Christ,  who  alone  is  sufficient  for  it;  but  God  requires  these  things 
of  us,  as  the  fruits  of  our  faith,  and  the  proofs  of  our  sincerity. 
Your  daughter  has  given  these  proofs  to  the  very  utmost  of  her 
power;  and  I  think  she  will  be  sealed  for  one  of  God's  children, 
and  a  joint-heir  with  Christ,  against  the  day  of  redemption." 
"Bless  you,  Sir,"  she  exclaimed  aloud,  "bless  you  again  and 
again,  for  the  comfort  which  you  have  given  to  my  old  heart!" 

At  this  moment  the  younger  Mrs.  Barton  rushed  out  of  the  sick 
room,  and  interrupted  our  conversation  with  the  sad  tidings,  that 
our  poor  patient  w^as  seized  with  a  fit,  and  apparently  in  the  agonies 
of  death.  We  followed  her  back  into  the  chamber  with  hurried 
steps,  and  found  her  account  to  be  too  true.  The  dying  woman 
was  struggling  for  breath.  I  knelt  down,  and  repeated  the  com- 
mendatory prayer;  the  rest  supported  her.  She  recovered  for  an 
instant,  and  became  quite  calm,  and  breathed  gently.  At  length 
also  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  manifestly  knew  all  around  her;  and 
she  saw  me  upon  my  knees,  and  with  a  faint  smile  seemed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  sacred  duty  that  I  was  performing.  I  reached  out  my 
hand,  and  took  hold  of  one  of  hers,  and  said,  "  The  Lord  Jesus  re« 
ceive  thy  spirit!  Into  his  hands  I  commit  it,  as  into  the  hands  of  a 
most  merciful  and  a  most  mighty  Saviour!"  She  pressed  my  hand^ 
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and  just  moved  her  lips,  and  expired.     If  her  tongue  had  not  re- 
fused its  office,  she  would  have  said,  *^  Amen." 

After  rising  upon  my  feet,  and  silently  contemplating  the  corpse 
for  a  few  minutes,  I  cried,  '*  Blessed  are  the  dead,  which  die  in  the 
Lord!"  And  then  turning  to  the  weeping  bystanders,  I  said,  "  Let 
us  kneel  again,  and  pray,  not  for  her,  who  is  now  I  trust  amongst 
the  blessed  spirits,  but  for  ourselves,  that  we  may  die  the  death  of 
the  righteous.  This  having  been  done,  I  rose  once  more,  and 
hastily  withdrew;  revolving,  as  I  walked  homeward,  the  series  of  my 
ministerial  labours,  which,  for  once,  had  terminated,  as  I  thought, 
so  happily,  and  with  God's  blessing  upon  them. 

After  the  funeral,  at  which  the  whole  family  were  present,  in  a 
few  days  I  set  out  to  visit  them;  intending  to  enforce  the  serious  re- 
flections, which  the  late  awful  event  was  so  calculated  to  suggest. 
Old  Mrs.  Barton,  to  whom  I  first  went,  was  busily  engaged  in  re- 
moving from  her  cottage.  Going  in,  and  being  for  a  moment  alone 
with  her,  I  inquired  the  reason.  ^'  It  was  your  own  advice,  Sir," 
she  answered,  '*  when  I  first  saw  you.  But  I  will  tell  you  the  truth; 
my  daughter,  that  is  gone,  advised  me  so  too.  '  Mother,'  she  said, 
^  you  are  getting  into  years;  you  cannot  be  long  here;  you  should 
be  thinking  often  and  seriously,  of  that  hereafter  which  is  soon  to 
come,  and  which  will  last  for  ever.  This  is  an  ill-suited  place  for 
such  serious  thoughts;  disturbed  by  constant  broils,  to  which  peace 
and  quiet  are  utter  strangers.  Every  day  you  see  and  hear  too 
much  to  shock  and  distract  the  mind  of  one  preparing  for  eternity. 
Look  out,  when  I  am  gone  for  some  quiet  decent  cottage  in  the 
fields,  and  there  abide  till  God  shall  call  you  to  follow  me.  Oh! 
may  we  meet  again  in  Heaven!'  So  she  spoke,  Sir,  and  I  deter- 
mined at  the  time  to  follow  her  counsel;  and  you  see  I  am  now 
doing  it." 

^*  I  am  glad  of  it,"  I  replied;  **  and  I  hope  also  that  you  will  do 
every  thing  else,  which  either  I  or  your  daughter  have  counselled, 
or  which  your  afflictions,  sent  by  God  himself,  have  put  into  your 
head,  as  being  right  and  good;  and  it  was  for  the  very  purpose  of 
saying  this,  that  I  now  came  to  see  you.  But  you  are  too  busy  to 
be  able  to  talk  calmly;  I  will  go  on  to  your  son  William.  Am  I 
likely  to  find  him  at  home?"  ^'  He  has  just  left  me.  Sir,"  she  an- 
swered; ^^  he  has  been  helping  me  to  move  my  things,  and  I  expect 
him  back  soon."  I  hastened  away,  and  knocked  at  his  door.  It 
was  opened  by  the  eldest  boy,  and  I  saw  at  once  the  whole  family 
seated  at  dinner,  round  a  small  table;  the  two  youngest  on  the  laps 
of  their  father  and  mother,  who  were  feeding  them  with  potatoes, 
which,  with  some  bread,  seemed  to  be  their  only  fare.  The  pota^ 
toes  were  in  a  large  dish  on  the  middle  of  the  table;  there  was 
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no  table  cloth,  and  there  was  that  appearance  of  wretchedness  in 
every  thing  around,  which  was  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  man, 
who  had  six  children,  and  was  just  returned  from  a  jail. 

As  I  entered,  I  took  off  my  hat.  Mrs.  Barton,  being  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, rose  from  her  seat  with  the  child  in  her  arms.  He  con- 
tinued sitting  with  his  hat  on  his  head,  but  suspended  his  dinner  to 
hear  what  I  was  about  to  say.  "  I  intended,''  I  said,  "  to  have  had 
a  little  talk  with  you,  if  I  had  found  you  at  leisure;  but  I  will  not 
trouble  you  now,  as  you  are  at  dinner.  I  will  call  another  time." 
"Oh!  it  is  no  matter,"  replied  William  Barton;  "you  see  what 
we  have  got;  it  will  not  spoil  by  waiting;  but  there  is  little  enough 
for  so  many  of  us."  "  It  seems  so  indeed,"  I  answered.  "Here 
take  this,"  and  I  put  a  crown  piece  into  his  hand,  "take  this;  and 
let  your  wife  get  some  shins  of  beef,  and  a  little  bacon,  and  some 
leeks,  and  make  you  a  good  supper  of  hot  savoury  soup;  and  I 
warrant  you  your  children  will  be  very  happy,  and  sleep  well  after 
it."  On  this  he  put  the  child  from  his  lap  on  the  floor,  and  rose 
up,  and  took  off  his  hat,  and  said,  "thank  you.  Sir."  "Yes,  Wil- 
liam," said  his  wife,  "and  you  must  thank  the  Gentleman  too  for 
what  he  did  for  us,  whilst  you  were  away."  "  Well,  I  do  then,"  he 
replied,  thank  you.  Sir;  thank  you  for  all  favours!" 

Whilst  this  passed,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  him.  He 
was  very  tall  and  rather  thin.  His  hair  was  black,  like  old  Barton's; 
and  would  have  hung  down,  long  and  straight  like  his,  if  it  had  not 
been  cropped.  From  his  ears,  however,  to  his  mouth  the  hair  and 
beard  together  had  been  suffered  to  grow,  so  as  to  form  prodigious 
terrific  whiskers;  the  whole  of  his  throat  was  also  thickly  covered 
with  black  hair.  His  appearance  was  altogether  very  savage;  but 
the  features  of  his  countenance,  upon  examination,  did  not  corres- 
pond to  his  figure;  and  betokened  nothing  particularly  ferocious,  I 
knew,  however,  that  when  his  passions  were  roused  by  drink,  or 
any  other  cause,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  commit  any  crime. 
Against  myself,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  in  some  degree  exaspe- 
rated, as  I  had  boldly  reproved  him,  in  the  committee  of  relief,  for  his 
improper  mode  of  life;  and  perhaps  he  attributed  his  imprisonment 
chiefly  to  my  exertions  in  my  office  of  Chairman  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  prosecution  of  Felons.  However,  his  wife,  having  re- 
ceived assistance  from  me  during  his  absence,  had  now  softened  his 
feelings  towards  me,  and  my  present  well-timed  bounty  had  appa- 
rently completed  the  conquest.  But  to  keep  him  in  better  order 
by  the  expectation  of  future  favours,  I  told  him  that  I  should  al- 
ways be  happy  to  help  him  in  his  difficulties;  and  difficulties  he 
QYiust  have  sometimes  with  six  children;  and  that  from  himself 
I  neither  expected  nor  wished  any  thing  more,  than  that  he  should 
endeavour  to  justify  my  assistance  of  him,  by  sending  his  chil- 
dren to  schooi,  as  they  became  old  enough  for  it.  and  by  getting 
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into  some  regular  mode  of  industry  for  the  maintenance  of  them  and 
his  wife.  "But  I  will  not  interrupt  you  any  longer  now,"  I  said; 
"so  good  bye  to  you  all.  I  shall  have  other  opportunities."  How- 
ever, no  opportunities  occurred  immediately  of  pursuing  the  con- 
versation into  other  important  matters;  but  it  appeared  that  he  was 
conforming  to  my  advice;  the  eldest  boy  came  to  school,  and  he 
himself  hired  his  services  to  one  of  the  farmers,  who  was  disposed 
to  encourage  him  by  good  w^ages.  In  my  walks  I  sometimes  met 
him,  when  he  always  acknowledged  me  by  a  bow;  and  he  was  ge- 
nerally considered  to  be  much  improved.  At  home,  however,  when 
I  called  at  his  house,  things  appeared  to  be  very  untidy  and  un- 
comfortable, and  not  such  as  to  make  a  husband  eager  to  come 
there  rather  than  go  to  the  alehouse.  Nor  was  this  altogether  the 
fault  of  the  w^ife.  His  wages,  though  good,  were  not  sufficient  to 
lodge,  feed,  and  clothe  eight  people;  and  consequently  she  was 
obliged  to  go  out  daily  to  weed  in  the  grounds,  or  to  wash  for  the 
laundresses,  or  at  private  houses.  Meanwhile  the  children  were  left 
to  do  as  they  liked,  and  became  ragged;  and  all  sorts  of  filth  and 
dirt  accumulated  in  the  house.  This  might  have  been  very  easily 
avoided  in  the  case  of  a  small  family;  but,  where  there  were  many 
children,  cleanliness,  and  good  order,  and  comfort,  seemed  hope- 
less. 

From  William  Barton  I  w^ent  to  Richard ;  but  he  was  not  to  be 
found ;  nor  did  I  meet  with  him  for  a  long  time.  Not  being  en- 
cumbered with  such  a  family  as  his  brother's,  his  cart  had  not  been 
sold  during  his  imprisonment,  and  having  raised  money  enough  to 
buy  a  donkey,  he  had  returned  to  his  old  trade  of  dusting  and  bo- 
ning; from  which  I  prognosticated  that  he  would  soon  relapse  into 
his  former  habits  of  profligacy. 

There  were  two  other  sons  married  and  settled  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance, whom  I  had  never  seen  but  at  the  funeral;  and  there  were  also 
three  more,  having  no  fixed  places  of  abode,  being  unmarried,  and 
lodging  for  a  day  here,  and  a  day  there,  and  never  to  be  seen  by  me 
but  by  accident.  They  jobbed  about  as  they  could,  and  when  out  of 
work  were  ready  for  any  mischief.  I  had  no  means  of  getting  at 
them,  but  through  their  mother;  and  those  means  were,  I  believe, 
entirely  useless.  In  point  of  fact,  one  of  them  absconded  some  time 
afterwards,  in  consequence  of  a  burglary,  in  which  he  was  concern- 
ed. The  rest  of  the  party  were  apprehended,  tried,  convicted,  and 
transported  beyond  the  seas.  But  one  of  the  chief  witnesses  having 
died,  young  Barton,  re-appeared  in  the  parish,  and  being  brought 
to  trial  was  acquitted.     But  I  am  anticipating  the  course  of  events. 
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§  2.   Richard  Barton. 

Things  continued  in  the  state  described  above  for  several  months, 
when  one  night  a  woman  appeared  before  the  committee,  who  ap- 
plied for  relief  for  Richard  Barton,  stating  that  she  was  his  wife. 
She  was  known  by  the  name  of  Phoebe,  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  asked  her  where  she 
was  married;  and  then  a  discussion  arising,  she  was  compelled  to 
confess,  that  she  was  not  married  at  all.  Upon  this  she  was  dis- 
missed with  a  severe  rebuke,  and  v/ithout  any  relief.  Presently 
however  Richard  himself  appearing,  and  it  being  clearly  ascertain- 
ed tliat  he  was  ill,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  relieve  him  now,  as 
he  had  been  so  often  refused  in  former  times,  when  he  had  not  ill 
health  to  plead.  The  relief  however  being  small,  and  his  disorder 
having  fallen  into  his  leg,  and  being  likely  to  be  of  long  duration, 
Phoebe  came  to  my  house  to  petition  me  in  his  behalf,  both  that  I 
might  intercede  with  the  committee,  and  that^I  might  also  assist 
them  privately. 

This  Phoebe  was  a  pretty,  but  a  wicked  woman.  She  had  three 
children;  and  of  the  two  last  Richard  Barton  was  the  ostensible  fa- 
ther; they  having  living  together  as  man  and  wife  for  about  three 
years,  in  which  period  those  children  were  born.  Having  gone 
into  the  hall  to  speak  to  her,  and  having  heard  her  story,  I  asked 
her  how  she  could  think  of  coming  to  the  Parson  in  he?'  circum- 
stances, living  with  a  man  to  whom  she  was  not  married.  .''  Dear! 
Sir,"  she  answered,  "  why  I  am  as  true  to  him,  as  if  I  had  been  to 
church  with  him;  and  so  what  does  it  signify?"  "  If  you  are  really 
true  to  him,  the  people  sadly  belie  you,  Phoebe,"  I  said.  **  So 
they  do.  Sir,"  she  rejoined;  ''  they  will  say  any  thing  out  of  spite 
and  malice."  '^  But  whom  am  I  to  believe?"  I  asked.  *^You 
know,  Phoebe,  that  I  cannot  believe  9/ou  any  more,  after  the  shame- 
ful falsehoods  that  you  once  told  me  about  this,  that,  and  the  other; 
and  falsehoods,  which  you  must  be  certain,  that  I  should  detect  in 
a  few  hours;  so  that  you  must  have  lied  for  the  sake  of  lying,  and 
almost  with  the  intention  of  showing  me  that  you  had  no  regard  for 
truth  whatever.  You  never  look  into  your  Bible,  or  perhaps  you 
might  have  read  there,  that  the  lying  lip  is  but  for  a  moment.  The 
liar  is  sure  to  be  found  out,  and  then  will  never  be  believed  after- 
wards." 

''  I  confess.  Sir,"  she  answered,  -^  that  I  did  once  tell  you  a  lie, 
and  that  I  was  wrong  in  doing  so;  but  it  was  a  long  while  ago,  and 
I  was  in  the  greatest  distress;  so  I  hope  you  will  forget  it,  and 
what  I  now  tell  you  is  the  very  truth,  and  no  lie."  ''  So  then,"  I 
said,  '^  you  think  there  is  no  harm  in  living  unmarried  with  any 
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man,  provided  you  keep  to  him  alone."  *' I  hope  not,"  she  an- 
swered; not  speaking  so  positively  as  before.  **  Then  you  doubt 
about  it,  do  you?"  I  inquired,  <*  If  so,  I  must  tell  you,  that  when 
you  do  a  thing  about  which  you  doubt,  whether  it  be  right  or 
wrong,  you  are  guilty  of  sin,  and  liable  to  punishment  at  the  hand 
of  God.  And  1  think  you  must  at  least  have  doubted  about  this; 
for  why  should  it  bo  the  general  custom  for  women  to  marry,  un- 
less there  were  some  good  reason  for  it?  Are  yoii  wiser  than  all 
other  people,  so  as  to  have  found  out  what  they  never  found  out, 
that  marriage  was  not  worth  a  pin,  and  all  nonsense?  Ah!  Phoebe, 
Phoebe,  this  is  very  bad." 

She  was  abashed;  but,  as  I  clearly  saw,  not  convinced;  so  I  asked 
her,  whether  she  would  think  it  innocent  and  harmless  to  live  with 
a  married  man,  on  the  mere  condition  of  being  true  to  him.  *'*  No, 
Sir,"  she  answered  immediately;  *^  I  am  not  so  bad  as  that  how- 
ever; that  would  be  adultery,  I  know  very  well."  ''Aye,"  I 
said;  ''and  adultery  is  very  wicked  indeed;  is  it  not?"  "Yes, 
Sir,"  she  replied,  "  it  must  be  so.  But  1  am  free  from  that/''  "  I 
am  glad  of  it,"  1  said;  "  but  what  do  you  think  of  fornication?  Is 
not  fornication  a  crime  too?  And  has  not  God  forbidden  fornication 
as  well  as  adultery?"  "Yes,  Sir,"  she  answered,  "I  believe  he  has; 
but  that  does  not  concern  ?;?e."  "Not  concern  youV^  I  asked, 
"  Why,  do  not  men  and  women  commit  fornication,  when  they  live 
together  without  being  married?"  "  I  never  understood  it  so.  Sir," 
she  answered;  "if  I  had,  I  am  sure  I  would  not  have  consented  to 
live  with  Richard  Barton."  "Oh,  then,"  I  said,  "  you  think  it  to 
be  fornication,  perhaps,  only  when  men  and  women  go  casually  to- 
gether; one  man  with  any  number  of  different  women;  and  one 
woman  with  any  number  of  different  men;  and  not  when  a  single 
man  and  a  single  woman  keep  steadily  together  in  the  same  house." 
"  That  is  what  I  mean  exactly.  Sir,"  she  replied;  "and  that  is  all 
that  I  do."  Upon  this  she  resumed  her  unbashful  look,  and  ap- 
peared rather  to  triumph,  as  if  it  were  now  decidedly  ascertained 
that  she  stood  on  good  firm  ground. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  hope  it  may  be  all  that  t/o?^  do;  because  there 
is  a  difference  in  crimes,  and  some  are  greater  than  others.  But 
tell  me,  how  long  do  you  reckon  that  a  man  and  woman  should  live 
together  to  escape  the  guilt  of  fornication?"  This  question  puzzled 
her,  and  she  hesitated  how  to  answer;  so  I  asked  her,  if  she  reckon- 
ed a  week  sufficient.  "  No,  Sir,"  she  said,  "  that  1  do  not;  nor  a 
month  neither."  "So  then,"  I  rejoined,  "for  the  first  month  the 
man  and  woman  would  be  fornicators;  or  at  least  you  would  not 
know  what  to  call  them  during  that  time;  and  you  must  wait  to  see 
how  they  behave  afterwards,  before  you  can  find  a  proper  name  for 
them.  This  will  never  do,  Phoebe.  This  system  of  yours  is  too 
loose  and  uncertain;  and  a  pretty  pass  the  world  would  soon  come 
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to,  if  we  were  all  to  practise  it.  When  men  and  women  marry, 
they  marry  for  life,  do  they  not?"  ''  Yes,  Sir,"  she  answered. 
*<And  can  they  separate  when  they  like,"  I  asked  again,  "and 
enter  into  other  marriages  at  their  pleasure?"  ''  No,  Sir,"  she  re- 
plied; ^'I  believe  they  might  be  punished,  if  they  did."  ^' Yes," 
I  said,  "they  would  be  transported  out  of  the  kingdom,  as  being 
unfit  to  live  in  it,  after  attempting  to  bring  such  strange  confusion 
into  families.  But  you  and  Richard  may  separate  when  you  please, 
and  marry  whom  you  please,  without  being  punished  for  it;  may 
you  not?"  She  could  not  deny  it.  "  So  that,"  I  continued,  ^'  as 
you  have  had  one  child  by  one  man,  and  two  children  by  Richard, 
you  may  go  to  a  third,  and  have  three  children  by  him,  and  so  on; 
and  then,  if  you  are  tired  at  last  of  this  roving  system,  you  may 
marry  for  life,  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned.  And  is  it  possible 
that  you  can  think  all  this  right?  Who  is  to  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren? Will  each  supposed  father  quietly  keep  those  that  w^ere  born 
in  his  house,  whilst  you  were  with  him?  And  if  he  refuses  to  do  it, 
and  throws  them  upon  the  parish,  what  will  become  of  you  then? 
Will  not  the  officers,  very  likely,  get  you  sent  to  Bridewell,  as  a 
lewd  wanton  woman?"  "I  shall  take  care  of  that,  Sir,"  she  an- 
swered. "  I  and  Richard  have  tried  one  another  now  for  three 
years,  and  we  suit  very  well,  and  have  no  wish  to  change.  The 
first  man  did  not  suit;  we  quarrelled,  and  he  beat  me;  so  I  ran 
away;  and  it  was  very  lucky  for  me  that  I  was  not  married  to 
him." 

"Aye,  aye,  Phoebe,  I  see  what  you  are  about,"  I  said;  "It  is 
very  clear  to  vie,  that  if  Richard  should  offend  you,  you  would  be 
off"  immediately  to  some  other  man,  if  you  could  find  another  man 
in  the  world  to  take  and  try  you.  And  can  you  be  so  blind  as  not 
to  see  that  this  is  as  bad  a  system  of  fornication  as  can  be,  and  what 
God  has  most  awfully  threatened  in  the  Bible  that  he  will  punish 
hereafter  with  fire  and  brimstone?"  "  I  hope  I  am  not  so  wicked, 
Sir,  as  to  be  punished  in  that  manner,"  she  replied.  "When  I 
went  to  the  other  man,  I  intended  to  live  with  him  as  long  as  he  or 
I  lived;  and  I  intend  the  same  v/ith  Richard.  If  I  had  come  to 
Richard,  only  to  try  him  first,  whether  he  suited  me,  and  then  to 
act  accordingly,  I  should  have  been  in  the  wrong,  I  dare  say, 
though  I  know  many  women  who  do  so."  "And  what  do  people 
call  such  women?"  I  asked.  "And  what  do  they  call  their  chil- 
dren? Does  any  body  scruple  to  give  them  the  most  disgraceful 
names,  which  I  am  ashamed  to  mention?  And  the  poor  children 
are  in  trouble  about  it  all  their  lives,  and  are  in  perpetual  fear  of 
being  pointed  at  as  base  born  persons,  and  called  bastards  by  every 
enemy.  See  what  you  are  laying  up  for  yourself,  and  for  them. 
Indeed  it  is  already  come  upon  you.  Richard  is  sick,  and  cannot 
work;  the  officers  consider  him  to  be  a  single  man,  and  they  relieve 
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him  accordinj^Iy.  You  and  tlic  children  must  starve;  or,  if  you 
apply  for  help  in  your  own  person,  you  acknowledge  your  chil- 
dren to  be  bastards,  and  you  must  expect  to  be  treated  as  the  other 
bad  women  are,  who  burden  the  parish  with  bastards.  This  is  a 
sad  business;  and  yet  you  say  that  your  intention  is  to  live  with 
Richard  as  long  as  he  or  you  live.  Why  then  not  marry?  How 
can  I  possibl}^  believe  you?  When  your  character  is  at  stake;  when 
you  are  in  danger  from  the  law  of  the  land;  when  God  threatens 
you  with  future  judgments;  when  all  these  things  are  brought  upon 
you  by  not  marrying;  will  any  body  believe  you  when  you  say, 
that  you  never  intend  to  desert  Richard,  as  you  deserted  the  other 
man?" 

She  held  down  her  head  and  was  silent;  she  was^  rather  ashamed, 
as  I  thought,  than  unable  to  attempt  to  answer  me.  So  I  pro- 
ceeded, *'God  made  men  and  women  superior  to  other  animals; 
but  you  would  degrade  yourself  down  to  a  level  with  them;  you 
would  go  and  live  with  the  m.en,  like  cats  and  dogs,  and  other 
brute  beasts,  cohabit  with  one  another.  Will  God  bless  such  un- 
hallowed doings  as  these?  It  cannot  be.  No!  If  you  would  have 
his  blessing,  without  wiiich  there  can  be  no  true  happiness  in  this 
world  or  the  next,  you  must  come  to  his  holy  house  and  kneel  be- 
fore him ;  and  make  your  solemn  vows  to  fulfil,  with  his  helj),  the 
various  duties  of  a  faithful  wife;  and  join  with  the  minister  of  Christ 
in  imploring  God's  favour  towards  j^ou,  and  then  receive,  through 
the  minister's  hands,  the  sacred  pledge  of  union  with  your  hus- 
band, the  ring,  I  mean;  and  which,  1  perceive,  you  presume  to 
wear,  without  any  just  right  or  title  to  it  whatever;  pretending  to 
be  married,  because  you  know  that  all  decent  persons  will  scout 
you  from  their  society,  if  they  fmd  that  you  are  not. " 

Thus  I  was  running  on,  but  here  she  interrupted  me,  as  if  unable 
to  bear  these  hard  blows,  and  said  she  would  willingly  be  married 
to  Richard,  and  indeed  had  long  wished  it,  but  that  they  had  always 
been  too  poor  to  pay  the  fees.  *' Oh!  very  well!''  I  answ^ered. 
<'  Then  you  shall  have  that  excuse  no  longer.  I  will  be  answerable 
for  all  the  fees.  When  shall  the  banns  be  published?"  ''  As  soon 
as  you  please,  Sir,"  she  replied,  •'  when  Richard  is  able  to  come 
so  far."  "Remember  then,"  I  said,  "on  this  condition,  and  on 
this  alone,  do  I  consent  to  help  you  in  your  distress.  Take  this 
(giving  her  money,)  and  go,  and  sin  no  more."  Thus  I  dismissed 
her. 

Things  proceeded  in  this  manner  for  some  time.  Phoebe  came 
to  me  now  and  then  for  pecuniary  aid,  reporting  that  Richard  was 
getting  better,  and  that  the  marriage  was  fully  agreed  upon.  Mean- 
vvhile,  I  had  myself  seen  him  several  times  crawling  about  with 
his  sore  leg,  but  never  at  home,  nor  in  any  situation  in  which  it 
Avould  have  been  convenient  to  enter  into  a  serious  conversation 
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with  him.  I  did  indeed  sometimes  stop  persons  in  tiie  streets  and 
roads,  when  my  chief  business  with  them  could  be  transacted  in  a 
few  words,  and  nobody  was  passing  to  overhear  me.  If  I  met,  for 
instance,  a  man  or  woman,  who  had  been  at  Church  the  Sunday  be- 
fore, and  was  rarely  to  be  seen  there,  I  expressed  my  pleasure  on 
the  occasion,  and  my  hopes  of  a  future  more  regular  attendance. 
Or,  if  a  regular  Church-goer  had  been  absent,  I  showed  that  1  was 
awai'e  of  it,  and  mentioned  my  fears  that  there  might  have  been 
some  sickness  in  the  family.  If  I  saw  a  man  idle,  1  lamented  that 
he  was  out  of  work;  and  if  I  saw  another  generally  disposed  to  be 
idle,  but  then  at  work,  I  exhorted  him  to  keep  his  place.  To  pa- 
rents also,  whether  they  sent  their  children  regularly  and  decently 
to  school,  or  not,  it  was  a  fruitful  subject  for  a  passing  observation; 
and  a  thousand  other  cases  may  readily  be  imagined,  in  which  the 
Clergyman  of  the  Parish  might  do  well  to  show  that  he  takes  an 
interest.  He  will  offend  some  by  his  rebukes,  or  by  his  questions 
implying  censure;  but  he  will  acquire  authority,  and  extend  the 
range  of  his  usefulness.  Offences  of  this  kind  must  come,  and  in  a 
large  population  very  often,  if  the  Clergyman  does  his  dut}'.  Ey 
avoiding  such  offences  he  may  be  popular,  but  comparatively  he 
will  do  but  little  good;  and  none  will  be  awed  into  better  behaviour 
by  the  consciousness  that  his  eye  is  upon  them. 

This  being  my  practice  then,  nothing  more  effectual  passed  be- 
tween myself  and  Richard  during  this  interval.  I  expected  his 
recovery,  and  marriage.  After  a  time  he  ceased  to  apply  to  the 
committee  for  parochial  relief,  and  Phosbe  to  772e  for  private  charity; 
and  upon  inquiry  I  found  that  he  was  got  well,  and  that^Ae  was  run 
off  to  another  man.  Early  one  morning,  however,  I  was  surprised 
with  a  visit  from  old  Mrs.  Barton.  She  herself  had,  I  think,  been 
gradually  improving  in  many  respects  since  her  daughter's  death, 
and  her  own  removal  from  her  former  place  of  abode;  but  I  did  not 
yet  thoroughly  comprehend  her  character.  With  her  sons  she  had 
no  influence  whatever,  although  by  her  own  account  they  were 
always  very  kind  to  her.  No  doubt  she  had  shared  in,  or  winked  at 
many  of  their  enormities  before;  but  now  I  believe  she  was  sincere 
in  her  wishes  that  they  might  change  their  mode  of  life.  But  alas! 
their  habits  were  too  rooted  to  be  overturned  by  her  wishes,  or  by 
any  remonstrances  on  her  part;  and  the  impressive,  affecting  admo- 
nitions of  their  dying  sister  were  forgotten,  or  neglected.  Even 
William,  the  eldest,  and  upon  the  whole  the  most  decent,  had  quit- 
ted his  regular  place  of  work,  and  returned  to  his  old  courses;  and 
the  boy  was  withdrawn  from  school.  The  mother  herself  had 
never  been  yet  to  church  with  any  sort  of  regularity;  and  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  her  absence  she  pleaded  the  declining  state  of  her  health.  It 
ivas  declining  certainly,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  ine  to  be  so  much 
impaired,  as  to  justify  the  absenting  herself  from  public  worship. 
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She  was  not  therefore  upon  the  very  best  terms  with  me  just  at 
present. 

However  I  went  to  see  what  she  wanted  with  me.  Upon  reach- 
ing  her  she  said,  '^  I  hope  you  will  not  take  it  amiss,  Sir,  that  I  am 
come  to  your  house  to  beg  a  great  favour  of  you."  Deep  dismay 
was  in  her  countenance.  '^  By  no  means,"  I  answered;  '^  what  is 
it?"  ^^  Ah!  Sir,"  she  replied,  *^  my  poor  son  Richard,  that  was  ill  so 
long  with  a  sore  leg,  and  was  thought  to  be  w^ell  again,  is  seized 
with  a  pleurisy,  and  the  doctor  tells  me  that  he  w*ill  be  a  dead 
man  in  a  day  or  two.  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul!"  '*  Amen!"  I 
vsaid.  •*  Would  you  have  me  visit  him,  or  what?"  ''Yes  Sir,"  she 
answered;  ''that  is  what  /want,  and  what  he  wants  too.  Ignorant 
as  he  is,  and  wicked  as  he  may  have  been,  he  knows  that  he  has  a 
soul  to  save,  and  he  is  dreadfully  troubled  about  it.  But  will  you 
be  so  kind,  Sir?  I  w^ould  not  send  a  message  to  you.  Sir;  but  I  de- 
termined to  come  myself  to  explain  matters  a  little;  because  I  was 
frightened  lest  you  should  refuse  to  come  to  such  a  place  after  all 
that  has  passed."  This  I  did  not  now  precisely  understand;  so  I 
said,  "  if  you  mean  that  your  poor  son  is  a  very  great  sinner,  that 
will  be  the  stronger  reason  with  uie  for  going  to  see  him.  He, 
whose  minister  I  am,  ate  and  drank  and  talked  with  the  worst  sin- 
ners; and  forbade  none  to  come  to  him.  Indeed  he  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  seek  and  to  save  those  who  w^ere  lost,  lost,  humanly  speaking; 
lost,  but  for  him.  Shall  the  servant  then  refuse  to  do  what  his  mas- 
ter did?  The  master  too  having  done  it  of  his  own  accord,  and  out 
of  pure  benevolence;  the  servant  being  bound  to  do  it  by  his  office, 
and  encouraged  by  the  promise  of  the  noblest  rew\ards,  if  he  do  it 
faithfully?  Go  home;  and  I  will  follow  you  with  w^hat  speed  I  can. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  my  having  declined  to  visit  the  sick  and 
dying,  because  they  were  wicked?"  "No,  Sir,  in  truth,"  she  an- 
swered, "I  never  did.  God  bless  you  for  it,  and  spare  my  son 
to  repent,  as  my  dear  daughter  did,  under  your  teaching  and  com- 
fortable doctrine!"  "My  doctrine  is  not  mine,"  I  said;  "but  the 
doctrine  of  our  blessed  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  The  misfortune  is, 
that  the  friends  of  the  sick  too  often  send  for  7ne,  when  it  is  so 
late  that  nothing  can  be  done,  I  hope  this  may  not  be  the  case 
with  your  son.  Hasten  and  prepare  him  for  my  coming."  "  I  will 
go.  Sir,"  she  replied,  as  she  took  leave,  "  as  fast  my  poor  old  limbs 
will  carry  me;  and  so  she  hobbled  off  with  a  brighter  counte- 
nance. 

It  was  the  height  of  summer,  and  very  hot.  JNIy  patient  was 
lodged  in  the  same  house  with  his  brother  William;  he  above,  Wil- 
liam with  his  wife  and  six  children  below;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  through  William's  chamber  to  get  at  Richard's.  The  staircase 
was  low,  narrow,  dark  and  winding;  so  that  it  demanded  no  small 
care  or  constant  use  to  mount  it  with  safetv.     The  head  was  to  be 
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stooped,  and  the  body  bent,  and  one  hand  at  least  firmly  fastened  to 
any  thing  that  accidentally  projected  from  either  side.  But  to  in- 
crease the  difficulties,  the  stairs  themselves  were  in  a  tumble-down 
condition;  every  step  quaked  under  my  feet;  one  step  was  half 
gone,  leaving  a  wide  gaping  chasm,  to  the  imminent  hazard  of  a 
leg;  and  just  in  the  angle  where  one  might  have  expected  to  stand 
and  breathe  for  a  moment  with  freedom,  there  stood  a  large  sack  ap- 
parently full  of  potatoes.  Nevertheless  all  was  surmounted  with- 
out damage,  and  1  emerged  into  the  sick  room,  the  stench  of  which 
was  overpowering.  If  I  had  been  later,  some  of  the  disagreeable 
smells  perhaps  would  have  been  cleared  away;  but  I  had  followed 
the  mother  so  quick  as  to  give  them  no  time  for  any  extraordinary 
preparation.  The  chamber  itself  w^as  small;  the  window  was  closed; 
a  fire  was  burning  with  a  pot  or  two  smoking  upon  it,  and  the  steam 
issuing  into  the  chamber;  in  the  corner  opposite  the  door  was  the 
bed;  on  the  left  hand  was  a  chest  of  drawers;  and  ail  about  the  floor 
were  scattered  the  various  utensils  of  a  family  in  the  lowest  and 
most  wretched  poverty. 

Upon  entering  I  saw  only  the  mother,  and  observing  that  the 
room  w^as  much  too  close  at  this  season  of  the  year  for  any  person 
in  any  disorder,  I  advanced  through  it  not  without  difficulty,  and 
first  opened  the  window;  then  turning  round  I  beheld  the  sick  man, 
whom  the  chest  of  drawers  had  hitherto  concealed  from  my  view. 
The  sight  was  afflicting  enough. 

His  complexion  first  arrested  my  notice.  It  was  what,  I  believe, 
is  called  livid;  a  yellowish  darkish  blue:  and  it  gave  me  the  idea 
that  mortification  or  putrefaction  had  already  begun.  His  whole 
appearance  indeed  was  such  as  the  great  painter  has  represented 
that  of  Lazarus  to  have  been,  when  he  came  forth  from  the  tomb, 
with  his  grave-clothes  on,  after  having  been  dead  four  days.  This 
poor  man  was  wrapped  up  in  blankets  from  his  feet  to  his  neck,  his 
arms  also  being  enclosed  within  them.  He  had  been  lifted  from  his 
bed  into  his  present  situation  upon  two  chairs,  where  he  was  placed 
nearly  upright,  bolstered  on  all  sides  with  pillows  and  rugs.  His  legs 
were  stretched  out  before  him,  and  his  feet  rested  upon  a  stool.  He 
could  not  lie  in  bed  on  either  of  his  sides  on  account  of  the  acute- 
ness  of  jthe  pain  produced  by  such  a  posture.  Nor  could  he  lie 
upon  his  back  without  the  danger  of  immediate  suflbcation.  In  his 
present  posture  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  quietude;  a  qui- 
etude which  sometimes  precedes  death,  and  which  I  supposed  was 
about  to  happen  now.  Thinking  therefore  that  there  was  nothing 
else  to  be  done,  I  knelt  at  once  upon  the  edge  of  the  stool  on  which 
his  feet  were  placed,  and  began  commendatory  pra)- er.  But  ob- 
serving as  I  went  along,  that  there  was  still  some  life  and  spirit  in 
his  eyes,  which  were  fixed  upon  me;  and  that  he  coughed  two  or 
three  times  with  a  considerable  degree  of  force;  I  changed  my  opin- 
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ion  as  to  the  extremity  of  tlie  case,  and  proceeded  to  repeat  the 
following  prayer  for  persons  troubled  in  mind  or  conscience.  Not 
knowing  however  to  what  extent  the  sick  man  before  me  was  so 
troubled,  I  made  some  alterations  here  and  there  that  I  might  be 
sure  to  touch  his  circumstances,  and  that  he  might  have  the  better 
chance  of  understanding  me.  I  omitted,  for  instance,  the  first 
branch  of  the  second  sentence,  and  I  connected  the  following  branch 
of  it  with  the  fa'st  sentence  in  this  manner — *'  Let  not,"  I  said,  ''let 
not  thy  wrath  lie  hard  upon  him,  and  trouble  not  his  soul  with 
any  despair  of  thy  goodness;  thou,  0  merciful  God,  hast  written  thy 
lioly  word  for  our  learning;"  and  so  I  went  on  to  the  end,  only 
changing  confidence  for  trust,  and  the  enemy  for  the  devil. 

Being  now  clearly  convinced  that  he  was  not  dying,  I  rose  from 
my  knees  vv'ith  the  intention  of  reading  the  exhortation,  and  looking 
more  attentively  at  the  other  persons  in  the  room,  I  espied  Phoebe 
amongst  them,  but  shrinking  into  a  corner  out  of  my  sight,  and  evi- 
dently studious  of  concealment.  What  the  mother  meant  now  struck 
me;  and  for  a  few  moments  I  w^as  at  a  loss  what  course  to  take  fOr 
the  advantage  of  those  who  were  assembled.  At  length,  having  re- 
flected, I  assumed  a  stern  look,  and  said,  •'What?  Are  i/ou  come 
he7'e,  Phoebe,  to  disturb  the  last  hours  of  this  dying  man,  with  your 
crocodile  tears,  and  your  other  wicked  wiles,  and  your  false  com- 
forts, which  the  poor  afflicted  sinner  cannot  listen  to  without  the 
danger  of  everlasting  ruin?"  My  tone  of  severity  made  them  all 
tremble;  the  w^oman  herself  seemed  to  feel  the  least;  vso  I  proceeded 
in  a  still  more  cutting  strain.  "Where  hav^e  you  left  your  third 
man?  Your  hundredth,  more  likely?  Husbands,  I  suppose,  you  will 
hardly  call  them,  or  be  foolish  enough  to  think  that  any  body  will 
take  you  for  a  wife.  But  where  is  your  last  man?  Are  you  tired 
oi  hhn  too;  or  did  he  send  you  hither?"  Not  so  much  abashed  as 
might  have  been  expected,  she  answered;  "  I  have  been  no  where, 
Sir;  it  is  a  fidse  story  that  you  have  heard  from  beginning  to  end; 
I  know  nolliing  of  any  other  man."  No  doubt  but  that  Richard 
and  Phoebe  had  hitherto  mutually  upheld  each  other  in  the  lies, 
which  were  for  their  mutual  profit,  or  seemed  to  be  so;  and  she 
might  have  thought  that  it  was  for  Richard's  profit,  to  uphold  her 
now.  Judge  then  what  must  have  been  her  surprise,  her  rage,  her 
terror;  when  her  old  abettor,  now  under  diiTcrent  circumstances, 
and  on  the  verge  of  another  world,  threw  off  the  mask;  and  collect- 
ing a  strength,  which  did  not  seem  to  belong  to  him,  (he  seemed 
indeed  to  be  speechless  before)  burst  forth,  in  a  hollow,  loud,  indig- 
nant voice,  into  this  positive  and  harsh  denial  of  her  words — "Thou 
liar!  I  caught  thee  with  Thomas  Atkins!  I  saw  thee  with  these  eyes 
of  mine!  You  were  in  bed  together!  is  this  a  time  for  lying,  Phabe? 
The  whole  street  knows  it;  and  I — I — I  am  a  dying  man!" 

Overpowered  by  his  own  dreadful  energy,  he  stopped;  and  his 
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head  sunk  upon  his  breast.  I  was  glad  that  he  had  thus  done  ho- 
mage to  truth;  and  I  approved  in  my  own  mind  of  the  course  which 
I  had  taken,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  prepare  him  the  better  for 
another  world.  Meanwhile  Phoebe,  struck  at  first  to  the  ground 
by  shame  and  guilt,  and  then  weeping  and  sobbing  with  a  mixture 
of  grief  and  passion;  but  not  daring  to  reply,  at  length  slunk  out  of 
the  room,  before  I  had  determined  what  to  say  to  her.  Thus  re- 
leased from  thinking  about  it,  I  turned  to  the  man  himself,  and 
said,  **See  how  this  wicked  woman  would  have  you  to  go  on  lying 
or  abetting  lies  to  the  very  last  gasp,  so  as  to  make  you  a  fit  com- 
panion in  the  next  world  for  none  but  the  devil  himself  and  the 
rest  of  the  evil  spirits.  The  devil  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning;  he 
is  the  father  of  all  lies;  and  when  he  speaks  a  lie,  he  speaks  of  his 
own,  and  what  is  natural  to  him.  What  can  l)e  more  just  therefore 
than  that  all  men  who  arc  liars  and  fond  of  lying,  should  go  to  hifti 
at  the  last?  To  God  they  cannot  go.  God  is  a  God  of  truth,  and 
cannot  lie;  and  therefore  he  loves  the  truth,  and  all  who  speak  it; 
and  he  tells  us,  therefore  in  the  Bible,  witli  a  most  terrible  cer- 
tainty, that  every  liar  being  odious  and  abominable  in  his  sight  shall 
be  cast  out  from  his  presence  into  the  lake  that  burneth  for  ever 
with  fire  and  brimstone." 

These  assertions  came  home  to  the  poor  man's  conscience,  and 
he  began  to  show  some  evident  signs  of  fear  and  trembling;  and  he 
looked  up  to  me,  but  with  half-raised  eyes,  and  with  a  piteous 
countenance,  as  if  he  would  have  said,  if  he  had  known  how  to 
do  it  properly,  ^^Oh  give  me  some  comfort.  Sir,  if  you  can;  the 
thought  of  the  next  world  is  too  horrible  for  me  to  bear."  Whilst 
I  was  exploring  his  wounds  therefore  to  the  bottom,  I  determined 
to  throw  in  a  little  balm;  and  so  I  continued  thus.  *^ Richard,  you 
have  done  well  in  refusing  to  bear  that  woman  out  in  her  lies  any 
longer.  Your  eyes  are  now,  I  trust,  beginning  to  be  opened;  and 
God,  if  you  pray  to  him,  will  help  you  forward  in  your  repentance, 
of  which  you  have  just  given  the  first  proof.  For  true  repentance 
is  not  sorrow  only,  but  a  change  of  actions,  desires,  and  thoughts. 
In  your  present  state  there  is  but  little,  God  knows!  which  you  can 
do.  One  right  thing  you  have  done.  You  have  reproved  the  liar; 
and  I  hope  God  will  give  you  an  opportunity  before  you  die  to  do 
other  right  things.  If  you  have  done  any  body  an  injury,  and  have 
it  in  your  power  to  repair  it,  do  not  rest  till  you  have  made  amends; 
and  if  you  can  do  nothing  else,  send  somebody  to  ask  forgiveness 
for  you.  If  any  body  has  done  i/oii  an  injury,  let  them  know  that 
you  forgive  them ;  for  God  will  never  forgive  you,  unless  i/07i  for- 
give others.  This  must  be  one  part  of  your  preparation  for  the 
next  life.  And  remember  what  I  heard  that  your  poor  dying  sister 
said  to  you,  as  to  the  foolishness  of  all  your  sinful  pleasures  when 
you  stand  with  one  foot  on  the  edge  of  the  grave,  and  look  back 
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upon  them.  Was  it  not  true  what  she  said  to  you?  What  are  they 
worth  710W?  When  you  think  7ioiv  ahout  your  drinking  and  your 
gamhiing  and  other  worse  things,  have  you  any  pleasure  in  thinking 
also  that  you  have  made  God  your  enemy  and  brought  your  soul 
into  danger  of  hell-fire?  For  it  is  not  the  liar  only,  but  the  drunk- 
ard also  and  the  fornicator,  that  God  threatens  to  shut  out  from 
heaven  for  ever.  Those  indeed  are  the  things  which  have  brought 
i/ou  by  God's  command  to  your  present  state.  But  this  is  nothing 
in  comparison  with  what  they  might  bring  you  to  in  a  future  state. 
Have  you  not  good  reason  then  to  hate  them?  Is  it  possible,  if 
God  were  to  spare  your  life,  that  you  could  any  more  desire  such 
things?  Can  you  bear  to  think  of  them  even,  without  being  full  of 
anger  against  j^ourself  for  once  loving  them,  like  a  brute;  instead  of 
loving,  like  a  man,  and  a  Christian,  the  true  pleasures  of  industry 
and  sobriety  and  purity  and  honesty  and  piety,  which  God  loves 
also,  and  which  he  has  promised  to  reward,  for  Christ's  sake,  beyond 
every  thing  that  we  are  able  to  hope,  or  imagine?  Try  then  your 
thoughts  and  desires  in  this  manner;  and,  if  you  feel  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, you  may  be  sure  that  you  are  repenting  as  you  ought  to  do; 
but  if  not,  you  must  throw  yourself  upon  God's  mercy  and  pray  to 
God  without  ceasing  for  his  divine  grace  to  enable  you  to  under- 
stand and  to  feel  and  to  do  what  will  be  acceptable  to  him  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  Have  you  prayed  to  God  at  all 
since  your  sickness?" 

**As  well  as  I  could,''  he  answered;  "but  I  am  no  scholar,  Sir.'^ 
**Can  you  read?"  I  asked  again.  '*No  indeed,  I  cannot;"  he 
replied.  "Well,"  I  said,  "it  is  no  matter  now;  for  you  could  not 
do  it,  if  you  had  been  taught  ever  so  much,  when  you  were  a  child. 
But  somebody  must  read  to  you,  when  you  are  able  to  attend  to  it. 
Here  is  your  mother;  she  w411  not  desert  you,  I  know.  Take  this 
little  book,  Mrs.  Barton;  it  is  a  short,  plam  good  sermon;  (one  of 
Mayow's  which  I  had  printed  for  distribution  amongst  the  poor) 
read  it  to  your  poor  son,  bit  by  bit,  so  as  not  to  tire  him;  it  will 
teach  him  a  great  deal,  short  as  it  is.  But,"  turning  again  to  the 
sick  man,  I  said,  "you  must  try  to  pray  yourself  and  from  your 
heart.  It  requires  no  scholarship  to  do  this.  It  only  requires  that 
you  should  feel  your  wants,  and  then  your  wants  would  teach  you 
how  to  pray;  and  if  you  felt  your  wants  very  deeply,  then  you 
would  pray  with  the  more  feeling  and  the  greater  sincerity  and 
earnestness.  If  you  wanted  me  to  give  you  money  for  the  support 
of  your  half-famished  children  now  that  you  are  unable  to  work  for 
them  yourself;  if  you  wanted  me  to  give  you  a  little  wine  to  support 
your  weak  sinking  body,  would  you  not  know  how  to  ask  me  for 
them?  But  what  are  wine  and  money  to  a  wretched  sinner  who  is 
going  to  meet  his  God?  He  wants  penitence;  he  wants  pardon;  he 
wants  faith  and  trust  in  his  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
This  is  every  thing  to  him :  this  only  can  save  him  from  eternal 
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damnation.  It  would  be  strange  tlierefore,  if  he  felt  his  want,  and 
yet  should  say  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  pray  to  God  to  supply 
it.  Do  you  understand  me,  Richard?"  "Yes,  Sir,"  he  answered; 
"and  I  will  do  the  best  I  can;  I  can  do  no  more."  "And  may 
God  accept  it!"  I  said.  "Farewell  now;  if  he  please  I  will  see 
you  again  to-morrow — you  and  /are  both  in  his  hand." 

As  I  quitted  the  room  I  beckoned  to  the  old  mother  to  follow 
me  below.  What  I  had  said  to  her  son  had  greatly  affected  her;  and 
before  I  could  speak,  she  heaped  blessings  upon  me  for  the  pains 
which  I  had  taken.  When  she  stopped,  I  explained  to  her,  what 
were  the  particulars  in  the  sermon,  which  I  wished  her  most  to  at- 
tend to;  and  I  desired  her  besides,  to  read  to  him,  if  she  had  an  op- 
portunity, the  15th  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel. 

This  being  settled,  I  next  consulted  her  about  temporals;  and 
having  given  her  some  money,  which  was  more  immediately  ne- 
cessary, and  also  directed  her  to  send  to  the  rectory  for  some  me- 
dicineSj  and  other  things;  we  fell  into  talk  about  Phoebe.  '^  What 
is  to  become,"  I  said,  "of  this  wretched  creature?  Will  she  go 
back  to  your  son,  after  what  has  passed?  Or  will  he  receive  her?" 
"Dear!  Sir,"  she  answered;  "what  can  he  do  in  his  condition 
without  her?  Nobody  would  wonder,  if  he  should  die  before  night. 
Then  there  is  my  old  man  at  home  that  wants  me  to  do  for  him; 
and  I  am  too  much  broken  myself  to  take  care  of  my  son.  I  have 
not  strength  enough  to  sit  up,  or  even  to  turn  him  in  his  bed;  and 
to  move  him  from  his  bed  to  the  chairs,  and  from  the  chairs  to  his 
bed  again,  requires  them  all  together,  Phoebe,  and  William  and  his 
wife,  and  the  rest  of  his  brothers  too.  And  here  are  three  chil- 
dren; what  is  to  be  done  with  them7  If  Phoebe  is  turned  out,  will 
she  take  them  with  her?  Or  if  their  father  will  not  part  with  them, 
who  is  to  look  after  them?  And  Phoebe,  Sir,  is  in  a  family- way  again, 
six  months  gone.  Was  ever  anything  so  unlucky?"  "Was  she 
willing,"  I  asked,  "  to  do  the  household-work,  and  attend  to  the 
poor  children,  and  nurse  Richard,  whilst  she  was  here?"  "Oh, 
yes.  Sir,"  she  replied,  "  very  willing;  and  she  is  a  stout  woman 
too;  and  though  so  far  gone,  she  can  bear  a  deal  of  labour.  "  Well," 
I  said,  "  in  this  great  distress  and  difficulty,  if  she  were  really  pe- 
nitent for  her  wickedness,  and  wished  to  make  some  amends  for  it, 
by  labouring  for  the  dying  man,  when  he  can  no  longer  labour  for 
her^  his  children,  or  himself;  if  she  would  now  be  content  to  suffer 
any  sort  of  trouble  and  pain  in  nursing  him  by  day  and  by  night, 
•when  she  can  no  longer  hope  to  get  any  thing  from  him;  then 
something  might  be  said  in  favour  of  her  remaining  here.  But 
will  not  her  presence  hinder  his  prayers,  and  thereby  lessen  the 
possibility  of  his  salvation?  You  heard  what  a  dreadful  lie  she  told, 
enough  to  make  one's  hair  stand  on  end,  but  a  short  time  ago.  Or 
■do  you  think,  ou  the  contrary,  that  your  son  is  so  far  awakened 
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to  his  own  silualioii,  that  he  might  do  lier  some  good,  by  warning 
licr  to  leave  the  courses  which  have  brought  hun  to  the  very  brink 
of  the  pit  of  destruction?  If  this  w^ere  probable  we  might  not  be 
wrong  in  winking  at  her  stay." 

Mrs.  Barton  eagerly  caught  at  tliis  little  twig,  which  held  out 
the  prospect  of  a  great  convenience.  She  had  always  been  too  apt 
to  choose  the  smooth  and  broad  way,  though  dubious  where  it 
might  end,  rather  than  the  rough  and  narrow  one,  which  led 
through  trouble  and  difficulty  to  distant  good.  She  did  so  now, 
but  with  more  plausibility  than  on  some  former  occasions.  '^  Ah! 
Sir,"  she  said;  '^I  think  it  will  be  so;  and  you  see.  Sir,  that  my 
poor  son  will  no  longer  endure  her  to  lie;  and  if  she  should  attempt 
any  other  wickedness,  for  the  same  reason  he  will  not  bear  it;  s-i^ 
that  being  checked  she  must  get  better  by  being  wuth  him  now. 
And,  as  for  Phoebe  herself,  Sir,  I  believe  she  told  that  lie,  for  fear, 
if  she  confessed  the  truth,  you  might  order  her  away;  and  so  she 
would  lose  the  chance  of  recovering  a  little  character  by  slaving  for 
him  on  his  death-bed.  Besides,  Sir,  if  we  turn  her  out,  she  mu&t 
go  to  the  hedges  and  hovels;  for  nobody  will  take  her  in." 

This  speech  was  rather  Jesuitical;  but  well  knowing,  that  any 
other  scheme,  which  I  might  propose,  would  not  be  accepted,  I 
made  the  best  that  I  could  of  this;  so  I  answered,  *'  Let  it  be  done 
then;  but  remember;  the  condition  of  her  stay  is,  that  she  gives 
signs  of  true  penitence,  and  of  a  real  desire  to  practise  the  virtues, 
that  are  to  be  learnt  in  a  sick  room;  for  the  sake  of  her  own  im- 
provement, and  in  order  to  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance, 
Avhich  God  may  accept  through  Jesus  Christ.  Tell  her  this  con- 
tinually, and  let  the  sound  of  it  be  always  in  her  ears."  "  It  shall. 
Sir,"  she  said;  and  so  we  parted. 

As  I  pursued  my  walk  I  reflected  upon  the  case  of  this  Richard 
Barton;  and  I  feared  that  his  ignorance  was  so  great,  as  to  make  ft 
impossible  to  give  him  a  competent  idea  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion. His  ignorance  however  was  by  no  means  so  great  as  that  of 
many  others,  whom  I  had  been  called  upon  to  visit  in  their  last  mo- 
ments. To  some  the  very  name  of  Jesus  Christ  was  utterly  un- 
known; of  salvation  itself  they  knew  nothing;  they  did  not  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  the  term.  This  seems  incredible.  I  will 
relate  a  fiict,  the  truth  of  which  I  can  vouch. 

A  lady  of  rank  and  wealth  being  just  settled  in  the  parish,  and 
anxious  to  do  some  good  amongst  tho  poor  people,  went  into  a  cot- 
tage, and  entered  into  conversation  with  the  woman  who  lived  in 
it.  After  talking  much  about  lier  temporal  matters  she  came  at 
length  to  spiritual;  and  having  discovered  that  this  woman  never 
thought  of  public  worship  at  all,  she  asked  her  what  hope  she  had 
of  salvation.  But  getting  no  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question, 
.she  next  asked  her,  who  was  the  person  whom  God  had  sent  into 
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the  world  to  save  it.  ''  Eve,  I  believe,"  said  the  woman.  The 
lady  lifted  up  her  hands  in  astonishment,  and  being  quite  at  a  loss 
how  to  instruct  people  in  religion  with  whom  she  had  no  ideas  in 
common,  and  no  ground  to  stand  upon,  she  relinquished  the  task 
to  me;  and  directed  her  benevolence  into  other  channels. 

In  the  course  of  my  ministerial  labours  I  have  met  with  the  same 
degree  of  ignorance  in  persons  of  a  very  advanced  age;  once  in  a 
woman  of  fourscore  years;  who  told  me  also,  that  she  had  never 
considered  the  Church  as  intended  for  any  but  the  rich;  nor  could 
I,  whilst  her  health  continued,  persuade  her  to  come  there.  After- 
wards sickness  made  it  impossible.  The  ignorance  of  Richard  Bar- 
ton was  not  of  this  kind,  or  degree;  and  he  was  alarmed  about  his 
destiny  in  the  next  world;  with  respect  to  which  many  of  the  unedu- 
cated poor  are  quite  careless  even  in  the  moment  of  death.  With 
Richard,  therefore,  there  was  a  tangible  point,  of  great  interest  to 
him,  from  which  to  set  out.  And  he  knew  moreover,  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  Saviour;  at  least  in  this  sense,  that  Jesus  Christ,  in 
some  way  or  other,  could  save  and  deliver  wicked  men  from  dam- 
nation, if  he  would.  But  what  was  the  nature  of  Christ  himself; 
what  was  the  history  of  his  abode  upon  earth;  in  what  manner,  or  by 
what  scheme  of  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  he  was  to  save  sin- 
ners; and  what  kind  of  faith  or  trust  was  to  be  reposed  in  him;  with 
respect  to  all  these  Richard's  mind  was  as  yet  a  perfect  blank. 

Besides,  he  had  not  the  faculty  of  speaking  to  the  purpose,  or  of 
putting  questions  for  information,  like  his  sister.  He  had  passed 
his  whole  life  with  the  very  refuse  and  scum  of  mankind.  No  lan- 
guage was  so  intelligible  to  him  as  that  of  oaths  and  execrations,  or 
the  cant  phrases  of  thieves  and  vagabonds.  No  idea  was  familiar 
to  him  beyond  the  daily  petty  frauds  of  his  ostensible  employments. 
To  pilfer  and  to  drink,  to  drink  and  to  pilfer,  occupied  all  his 
thoughts  in  a  never-ending  round.  His  sister  was  very  different. 
In  the  pursuit  of  her  sinful  practices  she  had  always  been  thrown 
into  the  society  of  persons  above  her;  from  whom  she  had  not  learnt 
morality  indeed,  but  she  had  caught  a  certain  degree  of  civility  and 
knowledge,  which,  with  her  original  education  in  her  mistress's 
family,  had  raised  her  in  the  scale  of  intellect  and  behaviour;  so  that 
she  was  never  at  a  loss  how  to  apply  to  herself  whatever  I  might 
have  said  which  was  pertinent  to  her  case;  or  even  to  extract  from 
me  my  opinions  as  to  points  about  which  she  was  desirous  of  in- 
formation. Richard,  on  the  other  hand,  was  likely  to  be  quite  pas- 
sive; and  how  then  could  it  be  ascertained,  without  extreme  diffi- 
culty and  abundance  of  time,  what  he  did,  and  what  he  did  not, 
understand? 

On  the  following  day  I  found  him  in  the  same  situation  as  at  my 
first  visit,  and  apparently  in  the  same  dying  state.  He  had  not  been 
in  bed  since  I  saw  him.     I  asked  him  how  he  did.     ^^  As  bad  as  I 
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can  be,'*  was  his  answer.  ^*  Yes/'  I  said,  '^you  may  think  so;  be- 
cause you  have  never  been  so  bad  before;  but  God  only  knows;  and 
he  will  also  do  what  seems  to  himself  to  be  fit.  And  as  we  can  never 
know  beforehand  what  it  may  be  God's  intention  to  do  with  us, 
whether  to  take  us  away  immediately,  or  to  leave  us  here  a  little 
longer,  the  wise  man  will  always  be  prepared  to  meet  him;  and  the 
sinner,  when  he  comes  to  himself,  will  make  all  the  haste  in  his 
power  to  obtain  pardon;  lest  he  should  be  overtaken,  and  cut  off, 
before  he  has  done  it;  the  consequence  of  which  must  be  that  he 
■will  be  cast  into  hell.'' 

Whilst  I  said  this,  the  sick  man  looked  at  me  wistfully;  but  made 
no  remark.  I  therefore  proceeded.  *^  You  say,  you  are  as  bad  as  can 
be.  Are  you  then  preparing,  as  a  person  in  such  a  state  might  be 
expected  to  do,  to  appear  before  the  great  Judge,  who  is  acquainted 
with  all  your  actions;  with  every  word  that  you  have  spoken;  with 
every  thought  that  has  been  in  your  mind?  We  men  know  very 
few  of  these  things;  but  God  knows  them  all;  and  there  is  no- 
thing, the  most  secret,  that  you  can  hide  from  hhn.  And  moreover 
he  will  call  you  to  a  strict  account  for  every  thing  that  has  been 
wrong,  unless  you  repent  of  it  before  you  die.  Are  you,  I  say 
then,  truly  and  seriously  engaged  in  this  the  most  important  of  all 
business  at  all  times,  but  more  especially  on  the  bed  of  death;  look- 
ing back  upon  every  circumstance  of  your  past  life:  accusing  and 
condemning  yourself  for  every  sin;  resolving,  if  God  should  spare 
your  life,  never  to  do  the  like  again;  and  praying  him  to  give  you 
a  new  mind,  and  in  fact  to  make  you  a  new  creature?  Is  this  what 
you  are  about?"  I  waited  for  an  answer;  and  the  answer  was  the 
same  as  yesterday,  that  he  was  doing  the  best  he  could,  and  that  he 
could  do  no  more. 

Again  I  proceeded.  *'  If  you  are  indeed  doing  the  best  that  you 
can,  God  gives  you  in  his  Bible  the  greatest  and  noblest  encourage- 
ments. Hear  what  he  says — *  When  the  wicked  man  turneth  away 
from  his  wickedness  that  he  hath  committed,  and  doeth  that  which 
is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive. '  He  says  again — 
*  Repent;  and  turn  yourselves  from  all  your  transgressions  ;  so 
iniquity  shall  not  be  your  ruin.'  Again,  'saith  the  Lord  God,  why 
will  ye  die?  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  hhn  that  dieth; 
wherefore  turn  yourselves,  and  live  ye.  Cast  away  from  you  all 
your  transgressions,  whereby  ye  have  transgressed;  and  make  you 
a  new  heart,  and  a  new  spirit. '  But  God  sent  his  own  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  to  preach  this  most  comfortable  doctrine,  in  such  delighful 
stories,  or  parables,  as  they  are  called,  that  the  broken-hearted  sin- 
ner, applying  them  to  his  own  case,  cannot  but  be  refreshed  in 
spirit,  and  lifted  up  from  the  dust,  and  healed  in  his  conscience, 
ond  taught  to  look  up  to  heaven  with  faith  and  hope." 

Then  turning  to  the  mother  I  inquired  if  she  had  read  to  her  son 
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the  chapter  of  St.  Luke  which  I  had  prescribed.    She  answered  that 
she  had.   '*  And  did  you  understand  it,  Richard,  so  as  to  profit  b)' 
it?"  I  said,  addressing  myself  again  to  the  sick  man.     *'No,  Sir, 
no!"  he  replied,  "-  not  enough;  I  was  in  pain,  and  I  am  no  scholar." 
**  Now  then,"  I  continued,  *'  that  God  is  so  gracious  as  to  give  you 
a  little  ease  from  your  pain,  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  those  para- 
bles to  you.     Suppose  that  you  were  a  man  in  health;  and  that  you 
had  earned  ten  half-crown-pieces  by  your  labour;  and  that  by  some 
accident  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  you  had  dropped  one  in  your 
chamber,  and  lost  it;  is  a  half-crown-piece  of  such  value  to  you,  that 
you  would  care  at  all  for  the  loss  of  it?"     "Aye,  that  I  should," 
said  Richard:  *<  and  sorely  too,  even  for  a  shilling;  a  half-crown- 
piece  is  a  great  thing  to  such  a  poor  man  as  me."     "  Then,  I  pre- 
sume," said  I,  "  you  would  spare  no  pains  in  trying  to  find  it  again." 
**No,  that  I  would  not,"  he  replied,  with  more  animation  than  1 
thought  him  capable  of  in  his  present  condition.      "  You  would 
perhaps  light  a  candle,"  I  said;  "  and  search  diligently  under  all  the 
chairs,  tables,  and  beds,  and  about  the  fender;  and  if  there  w^ere 
any  chink  in  the  floor,  you  would  pry  closely  into  it.     And  if  all 
this  were  not  successful,  you  would  no  doubt  also  take  the  broom 
into  your  hands,  and  sweep  out  carefully  every  dusty  hole  and  cor- 
ner in  the  room,  or  on  the  staircase;  and  in  short  you  would  not 
rest  a  moment  in  peace  and  quiet,  until  you  had  recovered  it." 
"Indeed  I  would  not,"  he  replied.     "Well  then,"  I  continued: 
"suppose  now  that  your  search  was  at  length  rewarded,  and  that 
you  had  gotten  the  lost  half-crown-piece  once  more  safe  again  with 
the  rest  in  your  pocket;  should  you  be  glad  in  your  mind,  and 
make  merry  with  your  children  about  it?"     "It  is  like  enough  I 
should,"  said  he.     "  Very  well;"  I  proceeded.    "  Now  mark  w^hat 
Jesus  Christ  tells  us  about  God,  fm  Father,  and  the  merciful  Father 
of  us  all.     Every  sinner  is  to  him,  what  the  lost  piece  of  money 
would  be  to  you;  something  that  he  would  wish  very  much  to  re- 
cover.    Not  that  any  sinner  is  of  any  consequence  to  hi7n,  like  the 
money  is  to  yon;  but  that  God  is  so  kind  and  gracious,  that  for  the 
sinner's  own  sake,  he  would  not  have  a  single  soul  lost;  he  would 
have  every  soul  to  be  saved.     Is  not  this  an  encouraging  thing  for 
sinners  to  hear?  Does  it  not  touch  your  heart?    Will  you  not  love 
such  a  God?" 

The  sick  man  muttered  something,  I  knew  not  what;  but  by  his 
looks  I  thought  he  would  have  answered  if  he  could,  "Aye,  aye, 
he  deserves  my  love;  but  hitherto  I  have  known  him  only  to  set  him 
at  nought;  and  now  I  fear  him. "  This  was  nothing  but  conjecture; 
so  I  went  on.  "  You  will  ask  me  perhaps  what  trouble  God  takes 
to  recover  the  sinner,  as  you  would  do  to  find  your  lost  half-crown. 
Why,  he  tries  difierent  methods  with  different  sinners  and  with  the 
same  sinners  at  different  times.     He  sends  health  and  plenty  to  win 
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them  by  his  benefits,  and  thus  to  make  them  turn  from  their  evil 
ways  out  of  gratitude  to  the  giver.  Again  he  sends  sickness  and 
poverty,  and  sweeps  them  with  the  besom  of  adversity,  and  com- 
pels them  by  his  severities  here  to  tremble  at  the  thought  of  the 
more  dreadful  miseries  which  may  afflict  them  hereafter;  and  thus 
perhaps  at  length  he  lights  a  candle  in  their  minds,  which  enables 
them  to  see  the  precipice  of  destruction  on  which  they  were  stand- 
ing; to  loathe  themselves  for  their  disobedience  to  his  commands; 
and  to  understand  how  just  and  wise  and  excellent  and  good  for 
men  themselves  all  his  commands  must  bo.  But  beware  of  think- 
ing that  this  severity  is  cruelty.  No — it  is  all  mercy  and  good- 
ness. It  is  the  seeking  after  that  which  was  lost;  the  intention  is 
thereby  to  save  from  perishing  everlastingly  the  precious  immor- 
tal soul.  And  now  to  apply  this  to  yourself;  thus  it  is  that  he 
would  save  yours;  and  I  am  the  person  whom  he  has  sent  to  light 
the  candle,  and  to  sweep  the  house  to  find  the  sinner  who  was 
lost;  that  is,  to  bring  him  to  himself  and  to  a  just  sense  of  his 
condition,  that  he  may  repent,  and  turn  from  Satan  to  God.  And 
should  this  be  the  consequence  of  his  dealings  with  yoii^  happy 
will  you  be;  and  he  himself  will  rejoice  over  you,  and  all  his  holy 
angels  with  him,  as  you  would  rejoice  upon  finding  some  valuable 
thing  which  you  had  lost." 

The  sick  man  returned  to  me  no  answer  except  by  his  looks, 
which  indicated  the  opening  of  a  new  world  before  his  eyes.  I  was 
somewhat  fatigued;  so  I  concluded  here  with  desiring  him  to  turn 
these  things  over  in  his  thoughts  continually,  'till  I  saw  him  again; 
and  then  kneeling  down  on  his  stool,  and  repeating  a  single  prayer 
with  the  benediction,  I  rose  and  departed. 

At  my  next  call  he  appeared  to  be  precisely  the  same.  His  mo- 
ther was  in  the  room,  and  Phoebe  was  assisting  to  support  him.  I 
took  no  notice  of  her  at  present,  .waiting  Hill  I  saw  my  way  clearly 
before  me.  His  mother  told  me,  that  he  had  been  in  bed  but  for 
a  few  minutes,  where  he  was  quite  unable  to  breathe;  and  I  ob- 
served that  in  this  more  upright  posture  on  the  chairs  his  res- 
piration was  very  difficult.  I  asked  him  as  usual,  how  he  did? 
His  answer  was  that  he  could  not  hold  it  much  longer.  "  God's 
will  be  done!"  I  said.  ^^But  if  your  time  is  so  nearly  out,  you 
should  make  haste  to  do  all  that  remains,  and  which  is  still  in  your 
power.  Some  things  I  have  mentioned  to  you  already,  which  are 
necessary  to  show  the  sincerity  of  your  repentance;  there  is  another 
thing  which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  and  that  is  the  Sacrament, 
which  you  ought  to  receive  before  you  die.  Would  you  wish  me 
to  give  you  the  Sacrament?" 

*'  As  you  please.  Sir,"  he  replied;  ''  you  know  best."  '*Do  you 
understand,"  I  inquired,  *^what  is  meant  by  taking  the  Sacra- 
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ment?"  "No,"  he  said;  I  cannot  justly  say  that  I  do."  I  then  in- 
quired, if  he  knew  so  much  about  it  as  to  be  aware,  that  the  chief 
part  of  the  ceremony  was  to  eat  a  small  piece  of  bread,  and  to  drink 
a  little  drop  of  wine.  "  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  I  know  that;  but 
that  is  all.  What  good  is  to  come  of  it,  I  never  could  make  out. 
I  will  take  it,  Sir,  and  thank  you  too,  if  it  will  keep  me  from  going 
to  the  wicked  place."  I  hope  it  may,"  I  said,  "  if  you  take  it  pro- 
perly. Let  us  see.  Mrs.  Barton,  have  you  read  to  your  poor 
son,  and  explained  to  him,  what  I  particularly  wished  you  to  do,  in 
my  little  sermon,  respecting  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ?"  "I  have.  Sir,''  she  answered,  "two  or  three  times;  and  I 
have  told  him  a  great  deal  besides;  and  if  1  maybe  so  bold  as  to 
speak,  I  hope.  Sir,  you  will  let  him  take  the  Sacrament." 

^*  That  I  will,"  I  said,  "most  gladly;  but  he  docs  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  thing  sufficiently  to  reap  any  great  benefit  from 
it.  However  we  must  try  to  instruct  him.  Richard,  you  have  been 
through  many  a  turnpike-gate  in  )^ourday;  have  you  not?  Only  say 
yes,  or  no,  when  you  fmd  it  painful  to  say  more."  "Yes,"  he  an- 
swered. "  And  the  toll-keepers  gave  you  a  ticket,  did  they  not? 
which  you  stuck  in  your  hat,  and  so  passed  on  perhaps  through 
other  gates,  and  on  your  return  through  the  first  gate,  without  any 
fresh  payment?  When  they  saw  your  ticket,  they  opened  their 
gates,  and  let  you  through  without  any  inquiry;  did  they  not?" 
Thus  I  questioned  him,  and  he  answered  as  before.  "  Well  then, 
now  tell  me,"  I  said,  "if  you  think  that  after  receiving  the 
Sacrament  the  gates  of  heaven  will  be  thrown  open  to  you,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  without  any  inquiry  into  your  character." 
"No,"  he  replied;  "I  am  not  so  foolish."  "lam  glad  of  it, 
Richard,"  I  said;  "  but  many  people  are  foolish  enough  to  think 
so.  If  that  were  true,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  get  to  heaven  in- 
deed! However,  you  are  not  one  of  those  foolish  people;  and  you 
probably  think  therefore  that  the  Sacrament  will  do  you  no  good  at 
all,  unless  you  take  it  in  the  proper  manner,  and  with  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  it.     Is  this  your  opinion?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied.  "You  are  right,"  I  continued;  "and  now 
I  desire  you  to  consider  that  the  bread  and  wine  which  we  eat  and 
drink  in  the  Sacrament  are  not  common  bread  and  wine,  such  as 
we  eat  and  drink  on  common  occasions,  and  at  common  meals,  but 
tokens  or  representations  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Redeemer 
Jesus  Christ.  Do  you  know  my  meaning  when  I  say  tokens,  or 
representations?"  "No,  indeed,"  he  answered.  "Well,"  I  said, 
"you  know  what  counters  are?"  "Yes,  tobe  sure  I  do,"  was  his 
reply.  "You  play  with  them,  do  you  not?"  I  asked;  "and  they 
sometimes  stand  for  sums  of  money?  that  is,  they  are  the  tokens  or 
representations  of  so  many  shillings,  or  pence,  or  whatnot?"  "  Oh, 
yes,  Sir,"  he  answered,  "  I  luiderstand  vou  now. "  "  Very  well:  and 
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these  counters,"  I  asked  again,  "  when  you  played  with  them,  al- 
ways reminded  you,  did  they  not?  of  the  more  valuable  thing,  the 
money,  for  which  they  stood?"  "  Yes,"  he  said.  "  In  the  same  man- 
ner tlien,"  I  proceeded,  "  when  you  seethe  bread  and  wine  in  the 
Sacrament,  they  should  remind  you  of  the  precious  body  and  blood 
of  Christ;  and  further,  when  you  see  the  Minister  breaking  the 
bread,  and  pouring  out  the  wine,  this  should  remind  you  how  that 
precious  body  was  bruised  and  broken  on  the  cross,  and  how  that 
precious  blood  flowed  out  of  the  wounds  which  were  made  by 
the  nails  that  were  driven  through  his  Iiands  and  feet,  and  by  the 
spear  which  pierced  his  side;  and  what  is  of  most  consequence, 
then  you  should  think  within  yourself,  and  say,  all  this  suffering 
he  underwent  for  mc,  a  sinner;  the  punishment  that  was  due  to 
my  sins  he  took  upon  himself,  and  he  died  to  save  7ne  from  the 
anger  of  the  great  God,  whom  I  have  so  often  provoked.  Shall  I 
not  love  him  then,  now  that  I  am  come  to  the  knowledge  of  what 
he  has  done  for  me?  Shall  I  not,  as  long  as  I  live,  do  what  I  can  to 
keep  up  in  my  mind  the  remembrance  of  his  death,  by  which  I 
may  be  saved  from  the  most  terrible  punishment?  Such  should  be 
your  feelings,  and  thus  should  you  reason  with  yourself;  and  I  tell  you 
besides,  that  Jesus  Christ  himself  commanded  us  to  keep  up  the  re- 
membrance of  his  death  by  eating  the  bread  and  drinking  the  wine. 
It  was  no  invention  of  ours,  but  a  positive  command  of  his,  which 
he  gave  at  a  most  awful  and  afTecting  moment,  the  very  night  be- 
fore his  crucifixion;  so  that  it  was  his  dying  command,  and  one 
therefore  that  we  ought  to  be  the  more  careful  to  obey.  Long  before 
this  he  had  told  those  who  were  w4th  him,  that  they  could  not  enter 
into  his  kingdom,  without  eating  his  flesh,  and  drinking  his  blood. 
What  he  meant  they  could  not  theii  understand,  but  it  was  clearly 
explained  to  them  afterwards,  when  he  broke  some  bread  into  pieces, 
and  gave  it  to  them,  and  said,  '  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body  which  is 
broken  ior  you;  and  when  he  poured  out  some  wine;  and  bid  them 
all  drink  of  it,  and  said,  '  This  is  my  blood  which  is  shed  for 
you.'  Upon  the  whole,  then,  Richard,  if  you  comprehend  what  I 
have  been  telling  you,  you  will  perceive,  that  by  taking  the  Sacra- 
ment, you  will  obey  one  of  your  great  Saviour's  commands;  you 
will  bring  forcibly  into  your  thoughts  the  memory  of  his  death, 
which  is  of  more  consequence  to  you  than  all  the  riches  in  the 
world;  and,  as  you  will  eat  the  bread  and  drink  the  wine,  which 
represent  his  body  and  blood,  he  will  in  a  manner  be  joined  with 
you,  and  dwell  in  you;  and  you  will  be  one  with  hi7n,  and  he  with 
you;  and  this  must  needs  carry  you  to  heaven  with  him." 

'*But  then,  to  entitle  yourself  to  this  wonderful  benefit,  you  must 
receive  the  Sacrament  worthily;  that  is,  you  must  humble  yourself 
before  (lod;  you  must  hate  your  sins,  and  yourself  for  committing 
them,  and  for  offending  so  good  and  gracious  a  being  as  God  is; 
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you  must  make  up  all  your  quarrels  with  all  your  neighbours,  and 
with  every  body;  and  you  must  resolve,  should  it  please  God  to 
spare  your  life,  (which  he  can  do,  even  now,  when  you  seem  dy- 
ing, you  must  resolve  to  follow  new  courses,  and  to  be  a  good  man. 
Not  that  you  will  ever  have  strength  enough  of  your  own  to  stand 
upright,  and  to  keep  you  from  falling  again  into  sin;  but  God  him- 
self, if  you  make  these  resolutions  honestly,  and  pray  to  him  con- 
tinually, will  give  you  all  the  strength  that  is  necessary,  and  will 
send  you  that  other  excellent  Being,  who  is  called  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  who  will  make  you  holy  as  he  is  holy." 

In  this  manner,  but  at  more  length,  did  I  endeavour  to  explain 
to  this  poor  ignorant  man  the  sacred  rite  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and, 
as  far  as  I  could  judge,  not  entirely  without  success.  All  he  said 
w^as  as  before,  tliat  he  would  do  the  best  he  could,  and  that  he 
wished  the  Sacrament  to  be  administered  to  him.  This  then  being 
settled,  I  turned  to  Mrs.  Barton,  and  said,  "  You,  I  presume,  will 
be  one  of  the  communicants. ''  '*  If  you  please,  Sir,"  she  answered. 
*^Foz/,"  I  continued,  'Miave  received  the  Sacrament  before  upon 
a  very  painful  occasion;  this  also  is,  if  possible,  a  still  more  painful 
one;  the  hand  of  God  cuts  down  your  children  in  the  flower  of  their 
age.  Will  7/ou,  your  husband,  and  the  rest  of  you,  be  ever  suffi- 
ciently warned  and  instructed  by  these  calamities,  to  prepare  for  an 
event  which  may  happen  to  any  of  you,  at  any  hour?"  She  sob- 
bed aloud,  and  could  not  speak.  ^'However,"  I  said,  "you  arc 
going  to  take  the  Sacrament  once  more.  Amongst  other  things 
which  you  may  think  it  right  to  do  to  make  yourself  the  more  fit 
for  it,  do  not  forget  to  ask  God  to  forgive  you  for  neglecting  to 
come  to  the  proper  place;  to  the  sacred  altar  itself;  and  there  to 
pick  up  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  Lord's  table,  and  which 
are  more  than  any  of  us  are  worthy  to  eat." 

She  was  overwhelmed  by  this  sudden  unexpected  rebuke,  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  apron,  and  remained  speechless.  Then 
directing  my  eyes  to  Phoebe,  I  said  somewhat  sternly  to  her, 
^•Phoebe,  if  you  had  done  as  I  bid  you,  I  might  perhaps  have  invi- 
ted you  to  eat  and  drink  with  us.  But  what  fellowship  can  there^ 
be  between  light  and  darkness?  You  have  chosen  the  darkness  of 
your  own  free  will.  You  would  not  open  your  eyes,  and  see  what 
was  good  for  yourself  and  pleasing  to  God.  But  he  will  never  suffer 
us  to  mock  him;  what  we  sow,  that  we  shall  reap.  God  fixed  the 
day,  beyond  which  your  marriage  with  Richard  should  be  impos- 
sible. You  let  it  pass  without  heeding  it;  it  will  never  return. 
What  remains  for  you,  but  shame  and  sorrow!"  Then  relaxing 
into  a  milder  tone,  I  proceeded  thus:  '' I  do  not  say  these  severe 
things  to  you,  Phoebe,  in  order  to  give  you  unnecessary  pain;  but 
to  lead  you  to  a  true  sense  of  your  dreadful  situation,  and  thereby 
to  a  thorough  repentance,  which  alone,  by  God's  mercy,  and  Christ's 
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death  for  you,  ami  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  can  save  you,  both 
body  and  soul,  from  everlasting  ruin." 

The  poor  woman  had  sunk  upon  a  chair,  unable  to  support  her- 
self any  longer.  The  chair  shook  under  her.  I  went  on  therefore 
still  more  gently.  *^I  wound  you,  Phoebe,  to  cure  you.  I  lay 
your  conscience  bare,  that  you  may  sec  how  black  it  is,  and  that 
you  may  pray  to  God  to  make  it  as  white  as  snow;  which  he  can 
do,  if  it  please  him,  and  if  he  sees  but  the  least  spark  of  a  wish  in 
you  to  return  to  him;  for  then  he  will  receive  you  with  open  arms, 
as  the  kind  indulgent  father  received  wit^i  joy  his  prodigal  return- 
ing penitent  son.  And  for  this  purpose,  whenever  you  desire  it, 
you  may  have  my  instructions,  and  any  other  assistance  in  my 
power.  But,  before  I  admit  you  to  the  Sacrament,  I  must  see 
more  convincing  proofs  than  I  have  yet  done,  of  your  intentions  to 
cast  off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  to  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
your  mind.  Who  then  will  be  the  other  person  to  accompany  the  sick 
man  in  the  performance  of  this  great  duty?"  "Pray  let  7?i6,  Sir," 
said  William  Barton's  wife,  who  had  been  present  during  the  whole 
scene;  '*I  have  listened  to  every  word,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  much 
the  better  for  it."  "I  hope  so  too,"  I  replied.  *^Let  me  find  you 
therefore  here  when  I  return  in  the  evening  with  every  thing 
necessary  for  the  Sacrament," 

Thus  I  departed  for  a  few  hours.  At  the  appointed  time  I  came 
back,  and  administered  the  holy  rite  with  all  the  decency  and  order 
that  were  possible  (but  little  enough)  in  such  an  apartment.  The 
posture  of  the  man;  the  way  in  which  he  was  supported,  and  his 
livid  appearance,  brought  forcibly  to  my  recollection  the  wonderful 
picture  of  St.  Jerome  in  the  act  of  receiving  extreme  unction. 
Phoebe  was  upon  her  knees,  expecting  perhaps  to  be  included 
amongst  the  communicants,  but  I  passed  by  her,  without  offering 
her  the  consecrated  elements;  not  thinking  it  right  to  expose  her 
to  the  apparent  hazard  of  incurring  the  guilt  of  our  Lord's  body 
and  blood.  The  sick  man  himself  received  the  bread  and  wine 
with  the  greatest  humility,  and  with  all  the  devotion  of  which  he 
was  capable. 

When  the  ceremony  was  finished,  after  a  short  pause  for  private 
prayer,  I  addressed  him  thus:  '^  My  poor  friend,  you  have  now 
done  what  Jesus  Christ,  your  blesse<:l  Saviour,  commanded  us  all  to 
do.  So  far,  it  is  good  for  you  at  all  events.  It  would  have  been 
better,  without  doubt,  to  have  been  all  your  life  in  the  habit  of 
doing  it  in  God's  own  house.  But  they,  who  neglect  any  com- 
mand, for  any  number  of  years,  cannot  act  more  wisely  than  by 
obeying  it  at  the  last,  be  it  ever  so  late.  They  should  never  say, 
*  we  have  neglected  it  so  long,  that  God  will  not  accept  it  now;  the 
time  is  past  and  gone;'  they  should  never  talk  in  that  manner,  but 
obey,  whilst  it  is  in  their  power  to  obey;  and  pray  to  God  most 
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earnestly,  that  of  his  gracious  mercy  he  may  forgive  the  former  ne- 
glect, and  accept  the  present  obedience.  This  is  your  case,  Rich- 
ard, and  you  see  what  still  remains;  prayer,  earnest  prayer.  Under 
these  circumstances,  you  may  look  back  to  the  parables  which  your 
mother  read  to  you,  and  one  of  which  I  explained;  you  may  look 
back  to  them,  and  be  cheered  and  comforted  by  them  on  the  bed  of 
death  itself.  You  are  the  lost  sheep;  you  are  the  lost  piece  of 
money;  you  are  the  prodigal  son,  who  left  his  good  father,  and 
wasted  all  his  substance  in  riotous  living.  But  the  lost  sheep  and 
the  lost  piece  of  money  were  both  found  again;  and  great  was  the 
joy  to  those  who  sought  and  found  them;  yea,  so  great  was  their 
joy,  that,  for  the  moment,  it  was  even  greater  than  all  the  joy  which 
they  felt  for  those  that  had  never  been  lost  at  all.  May  it  be  your 
lot  thus  to  be  found  of  God;  and  thus  to  be  rejoiced  over!  And  as 
to  the  prodigal  son,  the  very  moment  that  he  came  to  a  true  sense 
of  his  condition,  and  confessed  his  wickedness,  and  set  out  to  re- 
turn to  his  father,  his  dear  and  most  excellent  father,  knowing  of 
it,  had  compassion  upon  him,  and  ran  out  to  meet  him,  and  fell 
upon  his  neck,  and  kissed  him,  and  took  him  back  into  his  house; 
and,  to  show  the  greatness  of  his  jo)^,  he  made  a  rich  feast  for  his 
family,  and  they  all  began  to  sing,  and  dance,  and  be  merry;  so 
that  w^th  all  these  extraordinary  signs  of  the  Father's  joy,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  much  more  than  he  had  ever  felt  for  his  other  son, 
who  had  never  offended  him.  May  God,  the  kind  Almighty  Fa- 
ther of  us  all,  for  Christ's  sake,  receive  you  in  this  manner,  and 
may  it  be  said  oi  yoit,  as  it  was  of  the  prodigal  son,  '  he  was  dead, 
and  is  alive  again ;  he  was  lost,  and  is  found. '  "  *^  Amen !  Amen !" 
said  the  old  mother;  and  immediately  replacing  the  things  in  my 
basket,  I  took  my  leave,  not  knowing  how  to  finish  the  business  of 
the  day  with  more  solemnity,  or  with  a  greater  effect. 

The  next  day,  wishing  to  see  the  poor  man  once  more,  and 
thinking  that  once  more  would  be  all;  I  visited  him  with  some  anx- 
iety; but,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  him  for  the  first  time  in  his 
bed,  calm  and  composed,  and  breathing  with  perfect  freedom;  and, 
as  any  person  might  naturally  have  thought,  having  undergone  a 
wonderful  change  for  the  better.  Immediately  upon  entering  I 
w^as  told  this  by  his  mother;  and  seeing  the  man  himself  in  so 
cheerful  a  state,  comparatively  with  liis  former  distress  and  dejec- 
tion, I  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  congratulated  him  upon  the  ap- 
parent amendment  of  his  health;  inquiring  whether  he  did  not 
really  feel  that  his  sickness  was  very  much  abated.  *'Yes,  Sir," 
he  replied,  "  thank  God  for  it!  And  I  think  I  shall  soon  get  well 
again." 

This  bodily  improvement  was  a  convincing  proof  to  7ne  that  the 
man's  mind  had  been  improved;  and  that  the  load  of  guilt,  under 
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which  he  had  been  labouring;,  having  been  considerably  lightened 
by  his  own  repentance,  by  taking  the  Sacrament,  and  by  the  in- 
structions wiiich  he  had  now  received  in  the  Christian  doctrines,  a 
reaction  had  been  made  upon  his  body,  and  some  of  the  evils  which 
preyed  upon  it  had  been  partly  removed.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
assign  any  other  cause  of  the  alteration  which  had  taken  place. 
The  doctors  had  entirely  abandoned  him  to  me.  I  secretly  there- 
fore abscribed  it  to  God's  good  providence  thus  rewarding  my  en- 
deavours. Not  being  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  sick  man  should 
be  encouraged  in  supposing  that  all  his  danger  was  at  an  end,  I 
said,  **Your  disorder,  Richard,  is  a  very  uncertain  one;  I  would  not 
have  you  too  sure  that  your  life  will  be  spared  altogether;  you  must 
therefore  make  the  best  use  that  you  can  of  these  happy  moments 
of  ease,  to  prepare  yourself  so  much  the  better  to  meet  your  Judge, 
when  the  time  may  come,  whether  sooner  or  later."  These  words 
damped  his  hopes,  as  I  saw  by  his  countenance;  and  indeed  as  I 
wished  they  might.  I  was  afraid  that  he  had  already  begun  to 
relax  his  efforts  to  reconcile  himself  with  God;  so  I  proceeded  in 
this  manner. 

**Now,  Richard,  I  perceive  how  dear  your  soul  is  to  God,  and 
how  desirous  he  is  to  save  it!  If  it  had  not  been  so,  he  would  have 
cut  you  down  at  once  in  his  wrath.  But  he  did  not  deal  with  you 
thus.  He  sent  indeed  a  terrible  sickness  upon  you,  which  threat- 
ened death  at  every  instant;  but  he  sent  also  at  the  same  time  his 
Holy  Spirit,  to  dwell  with  you,  and  to  put  into  your  thoughts  the 
fear  of  hell;  and  grief  and  sorrow  for  your  sins;  and  purposes  and 
resolutions  of  amendment  of  life,  if  your  life  should  be  prolonged; 
and  to  open  your  understanding,  that  you  might  understand  the 
gracious  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  After  this,  he  enabled  you  to 
partake  of  Christ's  body  and  blood;  so  that  you  might  set  up  a 
fresh  claim  to  that  covenant  of  mercy  and  salvation  through  Christ, 
into  which  you  entered  at  your  baptism,  but  which  you  have  since 
virtually  renounced  by  the  conduct  of  your  life.  And  now  he  has 
removed  all  your  pains,  to  try,  perhaps,  whether  you  will  go  on 
to  improve  during  this  blessed  opportunity  of  ease,  as  you  did  dur- 
ing the  violence  of  your  disease;  or  whether  your  mind  will  trim 
back  again  to  your  sins.  What  a  noble  occasion  has  he  given  you 
to  prove  that  your  repentance  is  sincere,  and  that  no  expectations 
of  a  longer  life  shall  have  the  bad  effect  of  making  you  to  swerve 
from  Him!  Let  us  see  therefore  what  can  1)0  done  by  prayer,  to 
obtain  the  further  help  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  may  bring  to 
perfection  the  good  work  which  he  has  begun  in  you. 

Upon  saying  this,  I  knelt  down  by  the  bed-side,  and  opening 
into  the  Psalms,  I  selected,  according  to  my  usual  practice,  what- 
ever I  thought  suitable  to  his  case  and  level  to  his  comprehension, 
sentences  expressive  of  gratitude  and  praise,  and  others  of  suppli- 
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cation  for  fresh  assistance  and  support.  The  145th  Psalm  alone  fur- 
nished me -with  much  of  what  I  wanted  at  the  present  juncture;  but 
I  altered  the  arrangement  of  the  verses,  and  here  and  there  changed 
a  word  or  two.  The  order  which  I  adopted  was  this:  8th,  9th, 
14th,  15th,  16th,  17th,  18th,  19th,  5th,  1st,  2nd.  In  the  141st, 
142nd,  and  143rd  Psalms  also  there  was  much  that  was  convenient 
for  me,  which  I  altered  and  arranged  according  to  my  own  ideas  of 
the  poor  man's  wants,  and  which  is  sufficiently  obvious  without 
being  particularized.  Having  thus  employed  myself  about  ten  mi- 
nutes, and  having  supplied  him  with  abundance  of  matter  and  ex- 
pressions for  prayer  and  praise,  I  read  the  concluding  portion  of 
the  Litany,  beginning  with  the  ejaculation,  ''Son  of  God,  we  be- 
seech thee  to  hear  us!"  This  having  been  finished,  I  shook  him 
once  more  by  the  hand,  and  left  him. 

At  the  following  visit  a  new  event  occurred,  of  which  I  endea- 
voured to  make  some  use;  but  I  fear  in  vain.  It  is  remarkable, 
that,  in  attending  upon  the  daughter  and  the  son,  I  never  once  had 
met  with  their  father  or  brothers,  although  I  went  at  irregular 
times;  nor  did  I  now;  but  the  sick  man's  bed  was  surrounded  with 
others,  who  were  reported  to  be  his  companions  in  drinking  and 
gaming,  and  the  rest  of  his  iniquities.  There  were  the  two  Ben- 
nets  and  James  Warren,  and  one  or  two  more  of  that  class,  with 
whose  names  I  was  not  then  acquainted.  In  passing  through  the 
room  below  I  was  told  by  William  Barton's  wife,  that  there  were 
several  people  above  with  her  brother-in-law  whom  perhaps  I  might 
not  like  to  see;  but  I  pushed  on  the  more  eagerly,  without  waiting 
to  be  announced,  lest  they  might  occupy  the  stair-case  before  me, 
and  so  make  their  escape.  '^  I  must  take  care,"  I  said,  *'  that  they 
do  no  mischief;  and  I  must  send  them  away  with  some  good  ad- 
vice." 

Under  common  circumstances,  perhaps,  these  people  would  have 
insulted  me  personally,  as  they  had  trampled  on  my  little  dissua- 
sive from  swearing.  With  such  men  the  Parson  was  always  a  fit 
subject  for  ridicule;  and  in  passing  a  knot  of  them  together  in  this 
neighbourhood  I  had  sometimes  overheard  them  making  insolent 
remarks,  which  evidently  pointed  at  myself.  Besides,  some  of 
them  were  personally  irritated  against  me,  on  account  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  my  constant  endeavours  to  deprive  them  of  their  an- 
cient resource,  the  poor's  rate.  However,  I  had  no  doubt  that  I 
should  be  more  than  a  match  for  them  in  a  private  room,  and  with 
with  one  of  their  companions  stretched  on  the  bed  of  sickness  be- 
fore their  eyes;  so  I  entered  fearlessly  amongst  them. 

My  arrival  was  quite  unexpected.  They  were  standing  with 
their  hats  on.  Instantly  upon  seeing  me  all  hats  were  oil';  and  they 
began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  alarm,  as  if  they  were  caught  in  a 
snare;  andj  ufider  pretence  of  making  way  for  me  to  approach  the 
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bed,  they  were  gradually  shuffling  aside  to  get  out  of  the  room.  No 
doubt  they  had  an  inward  respect  for  my  spiritual  office  and  charac- 
ter, even  against  their  wills.  Having  lately  too  been  the  witnesses, 
in  several  cases,  of  my  readiness  to  visit  their  sick  friends,  however 
wicked,  and  however  wretched  their  abodes,  and  to  relieve  all  their 
bodily  wants,  as  well  as  to  pray  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls, 
Ihey  might  have  been  led  to  conceive  a  different  opinion  of  my 
other  proceedings  from  that  which  they  had  been  used  to  entertain. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  observing  their  trepidation,  and  conscious  of 
my  authority  over  them,  I  cut  off  tlieir  retreat  by  wheeling  to  the 
left  towards  the  fire,  instead  of  advancing  straight  towards  the  bed. 
By  tliis  manoeuvre,  upon  arriving  at  a  certain  point,  from  which 
the  sick  man  was  visible,  I  had  them  all  between  myself  and  the 
"window,  and  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  escape  without  rudely 
pushing  before  me,  which  they  seemed  by  no  means  inclined  to  at- 
tempt. From  this  position  then  I  began  to  speak;  first  addressing 
my  patient,  and  gradually  turning  my  discourse  to  his  friends. 

*^  Well,  Richard,  my  good  man,"  I  said,  "how  are  you  to-day? 
But  I  hardly  need  ask  such  a  question;  for  I  see  by  your  looks,  and 
by  your  posture  in  the  bed,  that  you  are  better  even  than  yester- 
day." "  Yes,  Sir,"  he  replied,  '^  I  ani  indeed."  '^  I  am  glad  of  it," 
I  continued;  ''  and  here  are  your  friends,  I  suppose,  come  to  rejoice 
with  you  about  it.  It  does  them  credit.  If  they  thought  as  I  did 
about  you,  they  must  have  thought  that  you  would  have  been  a 
dead  man  long  before  this."  ''We  did.  Sir,"  said  one  of  them; 
''we  all  thought  so."  "It  is  a  wonderful  thing,"  I  proceeded, 
"certainly;  this  recovery  of  yours,  Richard;  it  is  like  receiving 
you  back  from  the  grave.  Do  you  not  think  so  yourself?"  "  Yes, 
Sir,"  he  answered;  "one  foot  was  in  it,  to  be  sure." 

"Well,  then,"  I  asked,  "  what  is  the  cause  of  this  sudden  and 
surprising  change?  Your  medicines,  I  presume,  have  done  won- 
ders." "  My  medicines.  Sir?"  he  replied.  "I  have  taken  none. 
The  doctor  would  not  give  me  any."  "Then  we  must  look  for 
some  other  cause,"  I  said.  "  What  can  it  be?  It  was  perhaps  the 
strength  of  your  constitution,  which  has  carried  you  through  this 
terrible  attack."  "  How  can  that  be,"  he  inquired  eagerly,  "  with 
such  a  leg  as  I  have  had  for  so  long  a  time?  No,  no;  that  can  never 
be  the  case."  "AVell  then,"  I  said,  "we  must  consider  again. 
There  must  be  some  cause;  nothing  can  happen  without  a  cause; 
and,  as  it  seems,  we  can  find  no  human  cause,  no  cause  here  on 
earth,  where  must  we  look?"  "Why  to  Heaven,  I  should  think," 
was  his  answer.  "  You  are  in  the  right,  certainly,"  I  said;  "  and 
very  glad  I  am  to  perceive  that  you  are  now  wise  enough  to  look  up 
to  Heaven,  and  to  be  aware  that  your  blessings  come  down  from 
thence.  But  I  must  tell  )^ou,  that  if  you  had  been  taking  medi- 
cines, and  if  the  medicines  had  appeared  to  agree  w?(h  you:  or  if 
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you  had  enjoyed  the  stoutest  constitution  .of  body  possible,  so  as  to 
enable  you  to  bear  the  utmost  pain  and  want  of  food  for  ever  so 
long  a  time,  'till  the  violence  of  your  disorder  abated,  still  your 
amendment  would  be  owing  to  God  above.  You  would  not  have 
seen  it  so  clearly,  or  perhaps  not  at  all;  you  might  have  said,  it  is 
the  medicine;  it  is  my  constitution;  and  your  friends  might  have 
talked  in  that  manner;  but  it  does  not  signify,  God  sends  us  every 
good  thing  that  we  have,  by  one  way,  or  by  another  way,  or  by 
no  way  that  we  can  fuid  out;  and  it  is  too  often  the  case  with  men 
in  general,  who  think  little  or  nothing  about  God,  that  if  a  blessing 
come  to  them  in  some  way  w^hich  they  can  account  for,  they  do 
not  see  the  hand  of  God  in  it  at  all;  whereas  his  hand  is  in  it  just 
the  same.  By  his  blessing  their  labour  and  industry  procure  them 
plenty  of  food  and  clothing;  whilst  men  think  it  is  all  their  own 
work.  By  his  blessing  their  houses  are  not  burnt  down,  and  all 
their  property  destroyed;  whilst  they  think  it  is  their  own  care  that 
preserves  them.  Well;  what  is  to  be  done  then?  Why,  sometimes 
God  lets  people  alone  to  follow  their  own  fancies:  sometimes  he 
sends  them  his  blessings  in  so  unusual  a  way,  that  they  cannot  help 
saying,  this  is  God's  doing;  and  happy  would  it  be  for  them,  if 
from  the  first  moment  of  finding  him  out,  they  would  turn  to  him 
and  worship  him,  and  serve  him  with  all  their  minds  and  all  their 
hearts.  This  is  what  God  expects  and  deserves  from  you^  Rich- 
ard; he  has  been  so  gracious  as  neither  to  kill  you  at  once,  nor  to 
suffer  you  to  recover  in  any  way  that  you  can  account  for;  so  that 
you  have  been  forced  in  a  manner  to  see  his  hand  in  the  business; 
and  now^  it  is  your  turn  to  show  your  thankfulness  by  loving  him, 
and  fearing  him,  and  keeping  all  his  commandments  for  the  rest  of 
your  life.     Should  not  this  be  so?" 

"To  be  sure  it  should,"  he  replied.  ^-Well,"  I  said,  "but 
I  think  I  can  tell  you  something  more  about  it.  One  thing  in- 
deed I  am  quite  certain  of,  namely,  that  God  was  pleased  w^ith 
your  behaviour  when  your  pains  and  sufferings  were  so  great. 
And  you  know  the  reason  why.  You  were  sorry  that  you  had 
ever  offended  him,  by  breaking  any  of  his  laws;  you  prayed  to 
him  both  aloud  and  silently  in  your  own  breast,  that  he  would  for- 
give you;  you  resolved  and  promised  in  your  own  mind,  and  be- 
tween him  and  you,  that  if  you  lived  you  would  live  very  differ- 
ently in  future;  you  came  to  the  knowledge  of  his  blessed  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  your  only  Saviour  and  Redeemer;  and  to  show  that 
you  trusted  in  him  to  be  a  partaker  of  that  salvation  which  he  pro- 
cured, from  the  punishments  of  the  next  world,  you  received  his 
sacred  body  and  blood.  These  were  the  things  which  you  did; 
and  these  are  the  things  which  always  please  God;  and  therefore  it 
is  no  wonder  that  he  has  extended  his  goodness  towards  you,  and 
has  delivered  you  from  your  bodily  pain:  and,  what  is  of  much 
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more  consequence  to  you,  he  has  enabled  you,  if  you  use  his  help, 
and  act  up  to  your  intentions,  to  obtain  a  greater  reward  hereafter. 
Every  man,  you  know,  will  be  judged  and  treated  according  to  his 
works.  But  what  good  works  haveyo?/  been  yet  able  to  perform? 
None  whatever,  since  your  repentance  and  receiving  tlie  Sacrament. 
If  you  live,  you  may  do  many,  every  day  of  your  life;  and  it  is 
only  the  power  of  doing  these  good  works  that  makes  life  valuable 
at  all.  If  you  ask  me,  what  good  works  a  person  of  your  humble 
rank  may  be  able  to  do;  I  answer  in  a  few  words,  which  will  show 
you,  however,  that  there  is  good  within  your  power  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  of  great  importance.  How  excellent  is  truth,  and  how 
abominable  all  falsehood  and  lying!  How  commendable  to  speak 
always  with  calmness  and  propriety;  and  to  avoid  all  angry,  quar- 
relsome, abusive  language;  all  cursing  and  swearing;  all  taking 
of  God's  name  in  vain;  never  indeed  to  utter  the  name  of  God, 
without  feeling  an  awe  of  his  power  and  goodness!  How  becoming 
a  man  is  sobriety;  how  beastly  is  drunkenness!  How  just  to  the 
community,  and  how  self-satisfactory,  to  get  your  own  living  by 
the  labour  of  your  hands  and  the  sweat  of  your  brow;  doing  no  in- 
jury to  any  of  your  neighbours,  by  taking  what  is  not  your  own; 
no,  not  even  stealing  a  stick  out  of  their  hedges,  or  a  turnip  out  of 
their  fields!  How  delightful,  hoW  Christian,  to  be  seen  always  on 
the  Sabbath-day  at  Church  with  your  flimily;  and  to  pass  the  even- 
ing in  reading,  or  in  hearing  your  children  read,  the  holy  Bible!  I 
could  mention  many  things  more,  but  these  will  prove  to  you  what  an 
abundance  of  good  works  will  be  within  your  reach,  if  God  sliould  re- 
store your  health,  and  how  many  j^ou  are  capable  of  even  now.  But  if 
you  had  died  without  doing  any  of  these  things,  and  if  God  had  re- 
ceived you  into  heaven  for  the  sake  of  your  mere  sorrow  and  contri- 
tion, through  Christ  Jesus,  you  must  have  sat  down  in  the  very  lowest 
station.  Is  not  God  then  astonishingly  gracious  to  you  in  giving  you 
this  chance  of  obtaining  a  higher  station  of  glory  and  happiness?  Not 
that  the  good  works  which  you  may  do  have  any  real  merit  in  them- 
selves to  carry  you  there;  but  it  has  pleased  God  to  require  them  of 
you,  and  to  proportion  your  reward  to  them,  because  they  are  suitable 
to  your  own  nature,  and  useful  to  your  fellow-creatures,  and  such  as 
will  make  you  resemble  in  a  faint  degree  God  himself.  To  live  in 
this  manner,  Richard,  is  to  live  indeed;  and  now  that  you  have  had 
one  foot  in  the  grave,  you  can  see  it  plainly.  When  we  are  going 
to  die,  or  think  so,  then  our  eyes  are  opened  and  we  can  dis- 
cern the  truth.  Before,  we  are  blind.  But  what  say  your  friends 
here  to  all  these  matters?  Have  they  found  out  the  right  way,  in 
the  midst  of  health,  and  strength,  and  prosperity?  Better  it  would 
be  for  them  to  do  so;  but  if  not,  it  would  be  happy  for  them  to  be 
afflicted  by  God,  as  you  have  been,  that  they  might  be  brought  to 
the  same  mind  wliich  you  have.  Have  you  told  them  this,  Richard?'' 
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<^  No,  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  I  cannot  say  that  I  have."  Well  then," 
I  said,  '*I  have  told  them  for  you;  hut  they  would  perhaps  have 
believed  you  better  than  me.  Yet  they  have  no  reason,  that  I  know 
of,  to  disbelieve  me.  Am  not  I  the  Parson,  (turning  more  directly 
towards  them,  I  put  the  question,)  am  not  I  the  Parson,  appointed 
by  God's  good  providence  to  watch  over  you,  for  the  salvation  of 
your  souls?"  They  were  very  uneasy,  and  restless,  and  loath  to  an- 
swer; so  I  questioned  them  again.  '^  And  to  whom  is  the  salva- 
tion of  your  souls  of  any  consequence,  if  not  to  yourselves?  I  have 
no  interest  in  it  whatever,  except  to  do  my  duty,  and  to  please  God. 
I  ask  you  for  no  fee;  I  wish  to  get  nothing  from  you  at  all.  On  the 
very  contrary,  I  am  ready  to  spend  my  own  substance  upon  you^ 
in  your  necessities.     Am  I  not  then  to  be  believed?" 

They  were  quite  dumb,  and  more  and  more  disturbed;  conscience- 
struck,  and  wishing  themselves,  as  it  seemed,  a  thousand  miles  off. 
I  continued,  "And  what  is  it  that  I  tell  you?  I  tell  you  that 
there  are  two  worlds;  this  and  the  next.  And  what  is  this?  Wh}?- 
short,  very  short,  even  to  those  who  live  the  longest  in  it.  And 
what  is  the  next?  It  is  eternal;  it  will  have  no  end;  it  will  last 
for  ever.  Millions  and  millions,  and  tens  of  millions  of  years,  will 
pass,  and  you  will  be  no  nearer  to  the  end  of  it  than  at  the  first. 
This  life,  therefore,  compared  with  the  life  to  come,  is  but  a  speck 
in  the  sky;  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean;  an  atom  of  dust  in  the 
whole  earth."  What  folly,  then,  even  if  this  were  the  whole  of  the 
case,  what  amazing  folly  to  think  so  much  of  this  world,  andso 
little  of  the  next! 

"  But  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  case.  We  know  pretty  well 
the  good  and  the  evil  of  this  short  world;  but  the  good  and  the  evil 
of  the  eternal  world,  into  which  we  must  all  soon  enter,  is  beyond 
and  above  human  knowledge,  experience,  and  imagination.  The 
happiness  of  it  no  eye  of  man  hath  seen,  no  ear  hath  heard,  no 
heart  hath  conceived.  At  God's  right  hand  there  are  rivers  and  seas 
of  pleasures  for  evermore.  The  misery  of  it  also  is  black  with  in- 
sufierable,  indescribable  horrors.  Who  can  dwell  with  everlasting 
burnings?  Who  can  explain  the  terrible  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone, 
^vhich  is  never  put  out;  the  gnawing  worm  which  never  dies;  the 
weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth  amongst  the  damned, 
without  stop,  without  end? 

"Now  then,  that  you  see  more  of  the  case,  now  calculate  the 
folly,  the  gross  stupidity,  the  brutal  senselessness,  nay,  tlie  utter  in- 
sanity and  madness,  of  those  who  barter  away  their  precious  immor- 
tal souls,  capable  of  such  happiness,  liable  to  such  misery;  who  bar- 
ter them  away  for  the  petty,  wretched,  low,  grovelling  pleasures 
of  this  world.  Pleasures  indeed  will  they  call  them?  Pleasures  of  the 
ale-house,  of  the  skittle-yard,  of  the  brothel?  I  ask  you,  Bennetts, 
and  you,  Warren,  and  the  rest  of  youj  whotie  faces  I  know,  but  not 
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your  names,  I  ask  you  all,  are  these  the  things,  smoking,  and  drink- 
ing, and  gambling,  and  singing  lewd  songs,  and  following  loose  wo- 
men, are  these  the  things  which  make  your  happiness?  Are  these 
the  things,  for  which  you  are  content  to  give  up  heaven,  and  be  cast 
into  heli?  For  of  these  things  hell  is  the  sure  consequence.  Answer 
me,  you  who  can;  you  who  understand  me.  Have  you  made  up 
your  minds  to  this?'' 

Their  countenances  bespoke  alternations  of  anger  and  dismay,  guilt 
and  shame.  I  vexed  them  deeply;  but  it  was  evident  that  they  re- 
spected and  feared  me.  At  length  one  of  the  Bennetts  spoke,  and 
said,  "  We  are  slandered,  Sir,  if  j^ou  have  been  told  that  we  are 
men  of  such  a  character;  we  work,  when  we  can  get  w^ork,  as  hard 
as  any  set  of  men  in  the  parish;  we  seldom  come  upon  the  poor's- 
rate,  except  in  a  hard  winter,  or  when  we  are  sick;  and  if  we  could 
get  some  decent  clothes,  we  might  come  to  Church.  But  these 
which  you  see  are  all  that  we  have  for  week-days  and  Sundays  too. 
We  could  not  come  to  Church  in  these." 

Having  at  last  induced  them  to  talk,  I  relinquished  the  high  tone 
of  preaching,  and  relaxed  into  the  lower  and  milder  of  conversation. 
<*  Yes,"  I  said,  ''  that  may  be  very  true;  but,  my  good  fellows, 
how  came  you  to  have  no  better  clothes?  You  are  all  young  and  un- 
married; you  might  get  the  same  wages  throughout  the  year  as  others 
do,  wdio  have  wives  and  families  to  maintain  out  of  them;  some  of 
you,  I  know,  get  very  large  wages  in  the  summer  by  brickmaking, 
or  other  jobs;  why  not  lay  by  a  part  for  the  winter,  or  for  sickness, 
or  to  furnish  your  houses  when  you  marry,  and  to  keep  yourselves 
at  all  times  in  respectable  clothing?  Have  you  ever  heard  of  my 
saving-bank?" 

<^  Yes,"  replied  Warren;  "but  I  never  could  spare  any  thing  to 
put  in  there."  *'No,"  I  said;  "  because  you  spend  all  that  you  can 
scrape  together  in  liquor.  How  many  scores  have  you  got  now 
against  you  in  the  diifcrent  public  houses  ?"  He  w^as  abashed,  and 
the  rest  looked  significantly  at  him.  ''I  shall  not  trouble  myself," 
I  continued,  "  to  go  and  inquire;  nor  do  I  wish  to  know;  but  re- 
member, that  if  you  can  conceal  these  things  from  me,  you  cannot 
conceal  them  from  God.  He  is  sure  to  know,  whatever  you  may 
say  to  deceive  others,  how  you  spend  both  your  time  and  money. 
And  then  there  is  your  poor  old  mother,  whom  you  have  sujSered 
to  become  a  pauper,  and  dependent  on  the  parish  for  her  support. 
All  the  time  that  you  were  a  child,  and  till  you  grew  up  to  be  able 
to  work  for  yourself,  did  she  ever  apply  to  the  parish  for  you?" 
"Never,"  he  answered,  *' that  I  ever  heard  of"  "Never,"  I 
said;  **  certainly  never;  she  told  me  so.  And  now,  I  ask  you,  is 
it  not  a  much  easier  thing  for  you  to  maintain  her,  than  it  was  for 
her  to  maintain  you?  Is  this  honouring  your  mother?  Is  this  com- 
mon gratitude?     Is  this  returning  good  for  good?    How  many  cares 
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and  troubles  did  she  constantly  undergo  for  you?  How  did  she  la- 
bour with  her  liands,  without  ceasing,  that  she  might  bring  up  a 
son  to  be  the  staff  of  her  age,  without  being  talked  of  as  a  parish- 
pensioner?  But  you  have  disappointed  all  her  hopes  in  this  respect, 
and,  I  fear,  in  too  many  other  respects  besides,  which  I  cannot  now 
stay  to  mention.  However,  you  have  heard  what  I  have  said  to 
poor  Richard  here,  and  I  say  the  same  to  you.  If  you  are  sorry, 
as  you  seem  to  be,  now  that  I  have  pointed  out  your  errors  to  you, 
and  if  you  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  God  will  forgive  it  all.  And  lad- 
vise  you  most  earnestly,  as  your  best  friend,  to  do  so;  for  if  not, 
your  soul  is  lost  for  ever." 

My  solemn  tone  had  again  returned;  he  cast  his  eyes  to  the 
ground,  and  appeared  to  be  looking  for  excuses  in  vain;  at  length 
he  said,  '^  I  am  no  scholar.  Sir;  I  was  never  taught  any  of  these 
things."  *^  But  you  can  read;  can  you  not?"  I  asked.  '<Yes," 
he  replied,  ^*  I  can  read  a  little."  '^  Well  then,"  I  rejoined,  '^  there 
is  your  Bible  to  read;  I  know  that  your  motbrr  has  got  one;  and 
there  is  our  Parochial  Library,  as  we  call  it,  from  whence  you  may 
get  plenty  of  nice  plain  instructive  little  books;  but,  above  all,  there 
is  your  Church  to  go  to,  where  you  might  learn  every  thing  neces- 
sary for  you,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  to  prepare  you  for 
the  next." 

Thinking  by  this  time  that  I  had  spoken  quite  enough  to  them, 
and  being  also  anxious  myself  to  go  somewhere,  else;  and  besides, 
not  wishing  to  leave  them  in  the  room  after  I  was  gone,  I  now  said, 
"  I  have  a  word  to  mention  to  Richard  in  private,  before  I  take  my 
leave,  and  therefore  I  will  thank  you  all  to  go."  They  began  to 
move  immediately  upon  receiving  this  happy  unexpected  release; 
nor  did  they  stay  a  moment  to  bid  their  sick  companion  a  single 
farewell;  they  were  quite  crest  fallen,  and  seemed  scarcely  to  know 
whether  they  stood  upon  their  heads  or  their  heels.  I  gave  way 
for  them  to  pass,  and  just  said,  as  they  went  by,  ^^  I  hope  in  future 
ws  shall  be  better  friends;  I  am  sure  we  shall,  if  you  become  better 
men;  and  then  you  will  always  find  me  most  ready  and  willing  to 
do  what  I  can  for  you."  The  last  of  them  made  me  a  slight  inclina- 
tion of  their  heads  at  this  speech,  and  they  all  soon  disappeared 
down  the  tottering  staircase. 

When  the  clattering  of  their  nail-shod  feet  was  over,  I  went  close 
to  the  bed-side,  and  said,  "Richard,  you  must  be  careful  about 
these  men.  I  strongly  suspect  that  they  came  here,  upon  learning 
that  you  were  so  much  better,  in  order  to  tell  you,  that  they  ex- 
pected soon  to  see  you  amongst  them  again.  Was  this  so?"  "  It 
was,  Sir,"  he  answered.  "Ah!  Richard,  Richard,"  I  went  on^ 
*'  you  will  be  in  great  danger,  if  you  recover  enough  to  go  abroad. 
Will  these  people  attend  to  what  I  have  been  pressing  upon  them?" 
"  Only,   I  fear,   for  a  little  while,"  was  his  reply.      "  And  I  fear 
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SO  too,'^  I  said;  ^*so  that  you  must  beware  of  them  to  the  very  ut- 
most of  your  power,  if  you  wish  to  remain  in  the  favour  of  God, 
and  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  in  the  hope  of  being  saved.  And  I 
must  remind  you  of  one  thing  which  is  very  terrible;  that  they  who 
fall  back  into  their  former  courses  after  having  been  once  rescued 
from  them,  become  ten  times  more  the  children  of  the  devil  than 
before.  God  grant  that  this  may  not  be  your  case!  And  now  I  will 
kneel  down  and  pray  with  you;"  which  having  done,  I  rose  and 
hastened  away. 

From  this  time  I  visited  him  regularly  twice  a  week  for  nearly 
two  months;  in  which  period  he  never  made  any  great  improve- 
ment in  his  health,  nor  was  he  ever  much  worse.  The  fluctuations 
on  one  side  and  on  the  other  side  were  very  slight;  but  his  entire 
recovery  became  less  certain  every  da3^ 

Long  as  the  interval  was,  no  opportunity  presented  itself  of  mak- 
ing any  extraordinary  attempts  to  do  good.  His  mother  and  Wil- 
liam Barton's  wife  were  the  only  persons  whom  I  ever  saw  with 
him.  Phoebe,  not  being  absolutely  wanted  at  home,  went  out  to 
work  daily,  and  gained  something  considerable  for  the  necessities 
of  the  family.  He  himself,  as  I  was  willing  to  think,  being  more 
and  more  instructed  in  the  Bible,  and  not  relaxing  in  his  penitence, 
was  more  and  more  fit  to  die.  His  companions  had  shaken  him  a 
little;  but  they  troubled  him  no  further.  One  such  visit  was  enough; 
and  they  feared  to  encounter  the  parson  again.  Richard  was  thus 
more  fit  to  die;  but  his  great  desire  was  to  live;  and  he  persuaded 
himself  that  he  should;  although  I  never  ceased  to  warn  him,  how 
very  unlikely  it  was  to  be  so. 

I  did  not  record  the  conversations  that  passed  between  us,  or  ra- 
ther what  I  said  to  him  on  these  occasions,  (for  he  was  generally 
silent  himself)  because  similar  things  are  recorded  in  the  case  of 
others  with  more  interest.  My  chief  object  was  to  wean  him  step 
by  step  from  this  world;  and  the  chief  obstacle  was,  his  fears  of  the 
next;  so  that,  what  with  wishing  to  live,  and  thinking  that  he 
should  live,  I  made  but  little  progress.  To  the  happiness  and 
glory  of  heaven  he  could  not  elevate  his  views  at  all.  i\.t  the  end 
of  the  time  however,  as  I  said  before,  he  was  much  improved  in 
knowledge,  and  he  was  a  much  better  man;  his  penitence  continu- 
ing, and  all  difiicult  temptation  having  ceased. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  was  sent  for  in  haste  one  morning 
between  the  two  days  of  my  regular  weekly  visits;  and  I  found 
him  on  the  chairs  precisely  in  the  same  condition  as  when  I  first 
saw  him.  I  was  deeply  shocked,  and  for  a  time  unable  to  speak. 
He  looked  at  me  with  an  expression  of  countenance  which  I  too 
well  understood;  his  lips  quivered;  the  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes. 
His  mother  and  Phoebe  were  weeping  on  each  side  of  him:  Wil~ 
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liam's  wife  was  not  unmoved.  His  father  was  not  present,  nor 
any  of  his  brothers.  At  length  collecting  myself  I  said,  "Ah!  my 
my  poor  friend,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  thus!  I  fear  you  are  in  great 
bodily  distress;  but  your  mind,  I  trust,  is  firm  in  the  faith  of  Christ, 
and  stayed  on  the  mercy  of  God,  who  has  promised  not  to  cast  out 
any  who  come  to  him." 

He  had  strength  perhaps,  but  he  had  not  spirit  to  answer  me  a 
word;  his  hopes  of  life  were  all  dashed  to  the  ground;  he  was  quite 
broken  down;  and  he  seemed  to  see  death,  the  king  of  terrors,  ad- 
vancing upon  him  with  hasty  strides.  His  mother  and  Phoebe  al- 
ternately wiped  his  face  which  was  bedewed  with  mingled  sweat 
and  tears.  I  too  should  have  thought  that  he  was  at  the  point  to 
die,  if  I  had  not  seen  him  in  an  apparently  similar  situation  before. 
With  the  view  of  trying  to  compose  him  I  offered  to  pra)^;  and  so 
kneeling  on  his  foot-stool,  I  said,  ''Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us! 
Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us!  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us!"  And 
then  I  repeated  that  most  beautiful  and  touching  prayer,  which 
begins,  ''  0  Father  of  mercies  and  God  of  all  comfort,  our  onl}^  help 
in  time  of  need;  we  i\y  unto  thee  for  succour,"  &c.  ike.  The  part 
which  speaks  of  a  possibility  of  a  restoration  to  health  by  the  power 
of  God  which  is  able  to  do  all  things,  I  suppressed;  and  I  resumed 
tlie  thread  of  the  prayer  with  the  words,  "so  fit  and  prepare  him, 
we  beseech  thee,  against  the  hour  of  death,"  &c.  &c.  This  is  an 
alteration  which  I  frequently  make  for  various  reasons  in  the  cases 
of  various  persons;  sometimes  not  wishing,  and  sometimes  being 
unable,  to  tell  them  that  "the  time  of  their  dissolution  draweth 
near,"  or  to  inspire  them  with  the  hope  of  "  a  longer  continuance 
amongst  us." 

This  being  finished,  I  passed  as  usual  to  the  Psalms,  and  made 
an  appropriate  selection  of  sentences  for  his  benefit,  and  to  guide 
him  to  the  several  feelings  which  became  his  present  situation.  The 
sixth  Psalm  first  caught  my  eye;  almost  the  whole  of  which  was 
applicable;  and  I  dwelt  upon  it  as  a  basis  for  a  considerable  time; 
altering  and  .enlarging,  as  I  found  convenient.  The  third  verse  I 
changed  in  this  manner— "My  soul  also  is  sore  troubled;  but  thou, 
O  Lord,  support,  uphold,  and  comfort  me!"  The  fifth  again  I  mo- 
delled thus — "  0,  remember  me,  even  in  the  midst  of  death!  0, 
forget  me  not,  when  I  go  down  into  the  grave!"  This  was  totally 
different  from  what  the  Psalmist  himself  intended  to  say;  but  the 
words  suggested  it  to  me,  and  the  thought  was  what  I  seemed  to 
want  for  my  poor  patient  in  his  extremity.  The  sixth  verse  I  put 
in  this  manner — "Help  me,  0  God;  lest  I  be  weary  of  my  groan- 
ing, and  abide  not  patiently;  lo,  every  night,"  &.c.  kc.  The  seventh 
thus;  "My  beauty  is  gone  for  very  trouble;  and  worn  away,  be- 
cause of  the  long  affliction  which  thou  hast  laid  upon  mc."  Then 
the  eighth  and  ninth:  "  away  from  me,  all  ye  that  work  deceit  and 
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lying,  and  follow  after  vain  pleasures;  away  from  me,  all  ye  wicked 
and  foolish  people;  for  I  will  put  my  trust  in  the  Lord;  and  he  will 
listen  to  the  voice  of  my  weeping;  he  will  hear  my  petitions;  he 
will  receive  my  prayer;  he  will  cheer  me,  when  death  liangs  over 
me."  Then  I  fell  upon  the  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  Psalms, 
which  I  adapted  to  my  purpose  on  similar  princii)les;  hut  I  will  not 
now  detail  the  precise  alterations  which  occurred  to  me  at  the  mo- 
ment. The  success  of  the  whole  appeared  to  correspond  to  mj- 
wishes;  Richard  hecame  wonderfully  tranquil;  ])ut  he  said  nothing; 
yet  his  desire  that  I  should  proceed  was  evident  in  his  looks.  After 
a  short  pause,  tlierefore,  I  pronounced  tlie  Lord's  prayer;  and  then 
the  Collect  in  the  office  for  the  Communion  of  the  Sick,  with  the 
omission  of  one  sentence;  and  lastly  the  Benediction  at  the  end  of 
the  Visitation. 

Upon  this,  rising  on  my  feet  and  standing  before  him,  I  expressed 
my  hopes,  that  he  was  now  very  comfortable  in  his  mind  at  least. 
No  answer  being  given,  liis  mother  informed  me,  that  the  present 
seizure  liad  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  speech,  for  an  hour  or 
tw^o,  which  had  afterwards  returned,  and  was  now  perhaps  lost 
again.  His  understanding  however  was  quite  alive;  so  I  said, 
*'  How  good  and  gracious  God  is  to  you,  Richard,  even  to  the  end!' 
What  a  great  mercy  it  is,  that  you  have  all  the  faculties  of  your 
mind  about  you  even  now!  Many  people  are  delirious;  many  are 
childish;  many  are  insensible  altogether  of  their  own  condition, 
and  of  what  passes  around  them;  so  that  they  can  make  no  use 
whatever  of  the  most  awful  and  important  moments  of  their  exist- 
ence. But  it  is  not  so  with  you.  God  does  not  permit  you  indeed 
to  praise  him,  or  to  pray  to  him  with  your  tongue  and  voice;  but 
his  candle  of  the  mind  still  burns  within  your  breast,  and  by  the  light 
of  it  you  are  still  able  to  praise  him  and  to  pray  to  him  in  silence. 
And  he  will  hear  you  just  as  well.  Thoughts  fly  up  to  him^  as  well 
as  words.  And  you  have  much  to  think  of;  much  to  praise  him 
for;  much  to  pray  for. 

*••  Think  how  sin  had  brought  you  to  the  brink  of  tlie  pit  of  de- 
struction; and  your  eyes  were  shut,  and  saw  not  the  urgent  danger, 
though  gaping  under  your  feet.  But  God  sent  calamities  and  sick- 
nesses upon  you;  and  roused  you  out  of  your  deep  and  perilous 
slumber;  and  cut  you  ofi'from  your  sinful  course  of  life;  and  sepa- 
rated you  from  every  temptation,  and  from  the  possibility  of  re- 
turning to  it.  He  meant  to  save,  and  not  to  destroy  you;  and 
therefore  your  sickness  has  been  long  and  painful;  it  has  been  such 
as  to  wean  you  from  the  world,  and  to  show  you  the  emptiness  and 
the  folly  of  its  pleasures;  it  has  given  you  the  means  of  learning 
who  your  God  is,  who  your  Saviour,  who  your  Sanctitier;  what  is 
heaven,  and  what  hell.  You  were  a  heathen  in  a  Christian  land; 
your  sickness  has  made  a  Christian  of  you;  and,  if  you  do  not  die, 
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like  the  penitent  thief  on  the  cross,  close  hy  your  Redeemer's 
side,  yet  you  will  die  after  having  partaken  of  his  hody  and 
blood. 

*' Think  of  these  things;  they  are  worthy  of  all  your  thoughts;  and 
then  your  thoughts  will  mount  up  in  prayer  and  praise  to  God  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  You  will  praise  them  for  all  that  they 
have  done  for  you;  for  snatching  you  like  a  brand  out  of  the  fire,  ready 
to  be  consumed;  for  bringing  you  into  the  narrow  road  which  leads 
to  heaven.  You  will  pray  to  them,  whilst  a  breath  of  life  remains, 
to  finish  their  good  work,  and  to  make  you  fit  for  their  society. 
Without  holiness  you  cannot  see  them;  without  the  Holy  Ghost 
you  cannot  be  holy;  to  him  therefore  you  must  pray,  to  the  very 
last,  to  purify  your  heart  from  all  the  love  of  sin,  which  may  yet 
lurk  about  you;  to  fill  you  with  a  thorough  hatred  and  detestation 
of  it;  and  that  you  may  thus  at  length  close  your  eyes  on  this  world 
in  peace  with  your  God,  with  your  Saviour,  and  with  yourself; 
and  open  them  in  the  next  world  to  everlasting  happiness,  and 
everlasting  honour." 

Here  I  stopped,  intending  to  say  no  more;  but  looking  round  and 
seeing  the  old  mother  and  Phoebe  weeping;  and  recollecting,  that 
something  perhaps  might  still  be  done  for  Phoebe's  benefit;  I  re- 
sumed my  speech,  and  said;  *^  the  salvation  of  your  own  soul,  my 
good  Richard,  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  must  have  the  first  place 
in  your  prayers;  but  pray  for  these  too;  for  your  mother,  who  has 
never  deserted  you  in  your  distress;  for  Phoebe  who  has  laboured 
with  her  hands  to  support  you  and  the  children.  They  are  weep- 
ing for  the  loss  of  you;  but  what  is  theii*  loss  will  be  your  gain,  if 
God  should  take  you  to  himself;  and  God  has  done  so  much  for  you, 
that  I  think  he  will  do  every  thing  else,  if  you  endure  faithfully  to 
the  end.  Whilst  you  pray  for  this,  pray  too  that  they  also  may 
get  to  heaven  hereafter.  Here  is  poor  Phoebe;  she  is,  I  believe, 
sorry  for  what  is  past;  she  has  done  something  to  make  amends  for 
her  former  misdoings;  she  will  have  many  difficulties,  and  many 
temptations  to  struggle  with.  God  only  knows  how  she  will  get 
through  them !  But  I  am  sure  she  will  not  be  able  to  get  through 
them  without  frequent  prayer.  Do  you  therefore  pray  for  her:  and 
let  her  pray  for  herself ;  and  then  perhaps  you  may  meet  her  again 
in  heaven,  cleansed  from  all  sin,  and  in  pure  robes  of  white!" 

Thus  I  ended.  The  effect  seemed  to  be  great  upon  all.  Phoebe 
was  in  agonies;  the  face  of  the  dying  man  was  convulsed;  and  I 
hurried  from  a  scene,  which  began  to  be  too  interesting  to  bear. 

Calling  on  the  morrow  I  was  informed  in  the  chamber  below^ 
that  Richard  Barton  was  dead.  "  He  died.  Sir,"  said  William 
Barton's  wife,  ^<  about  the  middle  of  the  night.  No  great  change 
took  place  in  him,,  after  you  left  us,  'till  an  hour  or  two  before  he 
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breathed  his  last.  He  recovered  his  speech,  but  he  said  nothing 
particular.  His  mother  was  gone  home  too  ill  to  be  sent  for  again; 
his  brothers  were  all  with  him,  and  Phoebe  and  myself.  He  was 
seized  with  a  fit;  and  afterwards  seemed  to  be  quite  senseless,  and 
knew  noboby;  dozing  without  pain  ^till  God  took  him.  I  hope  he 
is  gone  to  heaven,  Sir."  *'  I  hope  so  too,  good  woman,"  I  answer- 
ed; he  was  penitent,  I  think."  *^  YevS,  Sir,"  she  replied;  *<I  am 
sure  he  was  from  the  very  first." 

^*  Will  his  death,"  I  asked,  ''  thus  cut  down  as  he  is  in  the  vi- 
gour of  his  years,  produce  any  good  effect  upon  you  all?"  She  hesi- 
tated; so  I  inquired  again;  "  Where  is  Phoebe?"  '*  She  is  up-stairs, 
Sir,"  said  she,  ''  alone  with  the  body.  Will  you  walk  up,  and  see 
it?"  "  No,"  I  answered;  *' I  can  do  no  more  now  than  bury  him. 
A  corpse  is  an  awful  sight.  It  shows  the  mighty  irresistible  power 
of  God,  and  the  weakness,  the  nothingness  of  men.  I  may  be  a 
corpse;  you  may  be  a  corpse,  in  an  instant,  if  God  so  will.  Should 
we  not  then  be  always  ready  to  meet  him?  Do  you  suppose  before- 
hand that  your  last  sickness  will  be  as  long  as  Richard's?" 

"No,  Sir,"  she  answered;  "I  leave  it  all  to  God."  "  Was  not 
your  neighbour,  Mr.  Sambrook,"  I  asked,  "killed  in  a  moment, 
by  a  fall  from  his  cart?"  "'  Yes,  Sir,"  she  replied.  "  And  was  he 
prepared  for  death,  do  you  think?"  1  asked  again.  "  No,  Sir,"  she 
said  quickly;  "  that  he  was  not."  "  Then  yoz^,  I  hope,  as  you 
seem  so  calm  about  yourself,  (thus  I  continued)  are  well  prepared?" 
^^  Thank  God!"  she  answered;  "  I  am  not  so  bad  as  he  was."  *•  Per- 
haps not,"  I  said;  "  but  it  is  very  unwise  to  compare  yourself  with 
others,  unless  they  are  very  good  and  excellent  persons  whom  you 
may  make  your  pattern.  Do  you  imagine  that  God  will  save  yoii„ 
because  there  are  others  in  the  world  much  worse  than  yourself?" 
"  No,"  she  replied,  "I  do  not  think  he  will."  "Then,"  I  pro- 
ceeded, "  it  is  of  no  use  to  you  to  be  better  than  those  who  are  bad. 
You  must  be  careful  to  perform  all  the  duties  which  belong  to  your 
own  station,  whatever  may  be  done  by  others;  and  it  is  by  those  du- 
ties, that  your  great  Judge  will  try  you.  Suppose  therefore  he 
should  question  you,  whether  you  have  been  regular  in  your  at- 
tendance at  his  holy  Church;  would  you  excuse  yourself  by  saying 
that  Mr.  Sambrook  never  went  there,  and  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  many  wicked  things  from  which  you  were  perfectly  clear?  If 
you  did,  would  not  the  Judge  stop  you  and  say,  I  do  not  ask  you 
what  Mr.  Sambrook  did,  or  what  Mr.  Sambrook  was,  or  whether 
you  are  better  than  him;  but  I  ask  you  this  simple  question,  whe- 
ther you  have  been  regular  at  my  Church.  Answer  to  that,  and 
that  alone.     What  would  you  do?" 

She  was  convicted  in  her  conscience;  but  endeavoured  to  evade 
the  conclusion,  by  assuring  me,  that  she  wished  to  come  to  Church, 
and  was  only  kept  away  by  many  great  difficulties  and  inconveni- 
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ences.  "In  general,"  I  said,  **  where  there  is  a  will,  there  \vill  also 
be  a  way;  but  whatever  your  reasons  are,  you  must  take  care  to  be 
sure  that  they  are  such  as  God  himself  will  approve.  He  knows 
already  what  they  are;  and  as  far  as  I  can  guess  about  them,  I  should 
think  he  would  not  approve  of  them.  But  again;  suppose  he  should 
ask  secondly,  whether  you  sent  your  children  to  school  regularly,  or 
not;  must  you  not  be  compelled  to  plead  guilty  of  not  sending  them? 
And  then  he  might  say,  you^  their  mother,  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  ruin  and  damnation  of  your  own  children.  Can  any  of  Mr. 
Sambrook's  sins  be  greater  than  this?  And  I  have  sent  afflictions 
into  your  family  to  make  you  consider  and  examine  your  con- 
duct and  amend  whatever  is  wrong;  therefore  you  are  the  more 
inexcusable.  Thus  might  God  reason  with  you.  He  does  so  by 
me  his  minister.  Think  of  it.  Good  morning  to  you."  So  I  left 
her  in  confusion. 


§  3.  John  and  Ann  Barton. 

After  this  second  death  in  the  family  of  the  Bartons,  I  had  no 
intercourse  with  any  of  them  for  several  months,  except  when  we 
met  accidently  on  the  roads;  and  on  those  occasions  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  serious  conversation.  When  I  called  at  their 
liouses,  it  so  happened  that  I  never  surprised  them  at  home.  The 
appearance  however  of  the  old  mother,  betokening  a  gradual  decay, 
led  me  to  suppose  that  she  would  soon  be  confined  within  doors  al- 
together, and  that  I  in  consequence  should  be  sent  for  to  visit  her. 
Meanwhile,  both  herself,  and  her  daughter-in-law,  William's  wife, 
were  now  and  then  at  church.  Not  so  the  father,  or  the  sons ;  and 
Phoebe  had  been  removed  by  the  parish-officers  to  the  place  of  her 
own  settlement,  being  unmarried,  and  pregnant,  and  in  danger  of 
burdening  us  with  another  child. 

At  length  the  expected  message  arrived.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  which  I  now  forget,  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  obey  it;  but 
I  gave  the  proper  directions  and  explanations  to  my  curate,  who 
went  to  her  accordingly  without  delay.  It  seemed  by  his  report 
that  she  was  much  disappointed  at  seeing  hhn  instead  of  me,  and 
that  she  would  scarcely  permit  him  to  perform  his  duties;  whether 
it  were,  that  having  become  familiar  with  my  manner  of  talking  to 
the  sick,  and  attached  to  me  through  gratitude,  she  wished  for  my 
attendance  in  her  last  moments,  which  she  supposed  to  be  now 
near  at  hand;  or  perhaps  from  a  less  worthy  motive;  that  of  obtain- 
ing pecuniary  aid.  To  many  of  the  sick,  I  believe,  this  was  the 
sole  motive  of  their  sending  for  me.  I  was  rich,  and  had  besides 
the   entire  disposal  of  the  Sacrament-money,  and  other  funds  for 
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charitable  purposes;  and  it  was  my  injunction  to  my  curates,  not  to 
give  any  thing  out  of  their  own  pockets,  hut,  like  the  Deacons  of 
old,  to  report  to  the  Rector  all  the  cases  of  distress,  which  seemed 
to  demand  his  interference.  I  was  therefore  the  only  immediate 
giver  to  be  certainly  depended  upon;  and  in  consequence  I  was  the 
person  always  sent  for  by  the  poor.  However,  in  old  Mrs.  Bar- 
Ion's  case,  the  other  motive  had  prol)ably  no  little  influence;  and  I 
was  disposed  to  consider  the  matter  in  that  light,  and  to  give  her 
credit  for  right  feeling.  I  went  therefore  to  her  on  the  following 
day;  and  I  must  do  her  the  justice  to  say,  that  although  my  pecuni- 
ary assistance  was  but  small,  she  never  once,  during  a  very  long 
illness,  applied  to  the  parish  for  further  relief. 

On  my  way  I  called  upon  the  apothecary,  who  told  me  that  her 
disorder  was  a  general  breaking  up  of  the  constitution,  and  that  he 
could  do  nothing  for  her  by  medicine  but  procure  her  perhaps  a 
little  sleep  and  freedom  from  pain.  The  pain  at  first  was  chiefly 
in  her  bowels,  and  was  no  doubt  very  severe;  for  I  found  her  dou- 
bled down  in  her  bed,  and  uttering  most  piteous  groans.  She  ob- 
served me  however  as  I  entered;  but  after  a  single  glance,  with- 
out any  attempt  to  speak,  with  quivering  lips,  she  gave  herself  up 
again  to  her  own  sorrows. 

Her  Prayer-book  was  lying  on  the  bed  by  her  side;  I  took  it  in- 
to my  hands,  and  knelt  down.  I  was  accompanied  by  four  of  my 
children,  two  girls  and  two  boys.  It  was  the  first  time  that  any  of 
them  had  been  with  me  on  such  an  errand,  and  it  had  not  occurred 
to  me  to  give  them  directions  with  regard  to  their  behaviour.  In  a 
a  moment,  without  hesitation,  without  looking  for  clean  places, 
when  they  saw  me  kneel  they  knelt  also  themselves  on  the  dirty 
floor  around  the  sick  bed;  and  the  boys,  being  the  youngest,  put  up 
their  little  hands,  closed  together,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  Tears 
came  into  my  eyes,  and  my  utterance  was  stopped.  The  sight  was 
beautiful  and  touching  in  the  extreme;  a  most  interesting  and  striking 
subject  for  the  study  of  a  painter.  The  least  of  the  boys  indeed, 
with  his  light  auburn  hair  hanging  in  natural  curls  about  his  face, 
was  an  exact  living  copy  of  one  of  those  little  cherubs,  whom  the 
great  painters  have  so  commonly  placed  around  the  death-beds  of 
their  saints. 

The  sick  woman  saw  them;  for  an  instant  she  forgot  her  pain; 
raising  her  head  and  clasping  her  hands,  she  exclaimed,  ^*0h.  Sir, 
what  a  sight!  What  pretty,  what  heavenly  creatures  are  these!" 
She  was  wrapt  into  the  blissful  realms  above.'^  or  thought,  I  believe, 
that  these  were  God's  messengers  sent  to  conduct  her  thither.  "Re- 
member," I  said,  **  remember,  my  good  Mrs.  Barton,  how  our 
great  Master  told  us,  that  we  must  all  become  like  little  children, 
if  we  would  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Their  innocence 
and  simplicity,  their  modesty,  humility,  and  teachableness  of  dispo- 
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sition;  their  ready  and  cheerful  obedience  to  their  parents  and  in- 
structors j  are  quahties  and  virtues  indeed,  which  cannot  but  be 
highly  acceptable  in  God's  sight;  and  none,  who  possess  them,  and 
apply  them,  to  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Gospel,  can  be 
far  from  his  kingdom.  But  alas!  to  become  like  little  children,  we 
that  are  come  to  this  age  must  undo  much  that  has  been  done;  we 
must  be  made,  as  it  were,  afresh;  we  must  be  renewed  in  the  spirit 
of  our  minds;  we  must  become  by  daily  sincere  repentance  new 
creatures;  and  then  perhaps  our  angels,  like  the  angels  of  these  little 
ones,  (whatever  that  may  mean;  but  something  supremely  good  it 
must  mean,)  will  behold  the  face  of  our  heavenly  Father. " 

"Ah!  Sir,"  she  replied  with  difficulty,  ^'  I  wish  indeed  that  I 
were  one  of  them  in  innocence,  or  in  God's  favour;  and  then  that 
the  Lord  himself  would  take  me!  But,  pray  for  me.  Sir;  pray  for 
me!  1  can  follow  you,  I  hope,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  agony;  but  I 
cannot  speak."  **  I  will  pray  for  you,"  I  said,  "  that  you  may  be 
made  perfect  by  your  sufferings.  It  was  so  with  Christ  himself. 
Such  is  God's  intention  with  respect  to  you.  He  loves  you,  and 
would  purge  you  in  this  manner,  as  you  know  very  well,  from  all 
the  sin  that  still  clings  to  you;  and  thus  he  would  raise  your 
thoughts  from  the  cares  and  troubles  of  this  earth  to  the  peace  and 
joy  of  heaven." 

She  acquiesced  in  silence,  and  stifled  her  moanings  to  hear  me 
the  better.  I  read  the  parts  of  the  exhortation  which  accorded  with 
what  I  had  said,  and  which  suited  her  present  condition.  I  then  oc- 
cupied myself  with  the  Psalms  for  about  ten  minutes;  and  lastly,  I 
repeated  the  prayer  which  follows  the  absolution.  This  being  done, 
I  gave  her  the  blessing,  and  rose  and  departed  with  my  children. 
She  was  quite  incapable  of  joining  in  conversation;  but  I  had  no 
doubt  that  her  sickness  would  be  a  lingering  one,  and  that  favour- 
able moments  might  present  themselves  for  saying  all  that  her  situa- 
tion required. 

So  it  happened  by  God's  blessing.  At  my  next  visit  she  was  sit- 
ting up  in  her  bed,  and  was  entirely  free  from  pain.  And  such  was 
her  condition,  fluctuating  between  these  two  extremes;  for  the 
space  of  three  months.  One  day  she  was  in  violent  agonies,  and 
sometimes  even  wrapped  up  in  the  blanket  and  without  spirit  to  be- 
hold my  face;  another  day  she  was  quite  at  ease,  and  cheerful;  but 
meanwhile  she  became  weaker  and  weaker,  and  she  never  quitted 
her  bed.  On  the  present  occasion  she  entered  into  free  conversa- 
tion about  her  family,  being  naturally  communicative,  when  able  fo 
talk,  and  now  particularly  urged  to  be  so  by  the  recent  committal 
of  one  of  her  youngest  sons  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  robbery. 

^'  Ah!  Sir,"  she  said,  '^  it  is  not  old  age  that  kills  me;  it  is  (fis- 
ease  brought  on  by  grief;  the  evil  courses  and  the  deaths  of  my  chil- 
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tlrcn  are  bringing  mc  fast  to  my  grave.  I  know  too  well,  Sir,  that 
we  are  called  the  w^orst  family  in  the  parish;  and  truly  I  cannot 
deny  that  there  is  reason  for  calling  us  so.  I  hoped  indeed  since 
the  death  of  poor  Richard,  (God  rest  his  soul!)  that  we  were  going 
on  better:  but  now  Thomas  is  accused  of  robbing  his  master.  And 
I  fear.  Sir,  it  is  too  true.  However  he  is  shut  up  in  prison,  and 
must  abide  his  trial,  and  meanwhile  the  whole  parish  cries  out 
against  the  Bartons.  This  cuts  me  to  the  heart.  Ah!  Sir,  my  poor 
sons  would  never  be  content  with  the  common  wages  and  regular 
labour,  like  their  old  father.  Jobbing  brings  in  more  money  for  the 
time;  but  then  when  the  job  is  over  and  money  plentiful,  they  are 
tempted  to  be  idle  and  go  to  the  ale-house,  and  so  they  spend  their 
money  sooner  than  they  got  it;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  other  job 
ready  to  their  hand,  when  their  money  is  gone;  and  thus  they  are 
poorer  in  the  end  than  the  poorest  day  labourer,  with  ever  so  small 
regular  wages.  And  what  comes  next?  Why,  they  run  up  a  score 
at  the  ale-house,  and  wherever  else  they  can  get  tick.  Then,  seeing 
no  chance  of  paying  their  debts  by  honest  means,  they  fall  to  gam- 
bling, and  at  last  to  pilfering  and  stealing;  so  they  come  into  trou- 
ble indeed.  And  if  they  have  children  to  support,  the  misery  is 
ten  times  greater.  Ah!  Sir,  I  have  said  all  this  over  and  over  again 
to  my  sons,  'till  I  have  tired  both  myself  and  them  with  saying  it; 
and  when  poor  Richard  was  lying  on  his  death-bed,  '  now,'  said  I, 
*  you  can  understand;  now  tell  me  whether  it  was  not  all  true  that 
I  said  to  you  so  often,  and  to  which  you  would  never  hearken;  no, 
nor  to  your  sister  Mary,  when  she  was  dying,  and  told  you  the 
same.'  '  Yes,'  said  the  poor  follow,  shaking  his  head,  '  Yes,  mother, 
it  is  all  true;  but  it  is  over  with  me  now;  speak  to  the  rest  of  them; 
for  I  cannot.' " 

Here  she  stopped  to  wipe  away  the  tears  which  were  dropping 
on  her  cheeks;  and  I  took  advantage  of  the  pause  to  remind  Wil- 
liam Barton's  wife,  whom  I  generally  found  in  attendance  upon  her 
old  mother-in-law,  that  she  too  had  a  large  fiimily;  and  that  she 
now  heard  what  would  be  their  destruction,  and  her  own  ultimate 
sorrow,  (from  an  aged  experienced  person  who  knew  it  too  well,) 
if  she  did  not  bring  them  up  in  different  courses.  "  Yes,  Sir,"  she 
replied;  I  know  it  too  well  myself;  but  God  is  my  witness,  I  can- 
not help  it;  and  what  will  become  of  us  all,  he  only  can  tell."  "It 
is  very  lamentable,"  I  said,  "indeed;  for  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  evil  must  follow  such  a  system  of  bringing  up  your  children, 
or  rather  such  a  total  neglect  of  all  system.  You  cannot  expect  that 
God  should  work  miracles  to  save  your  family  from  ruin.  Cannot 
you  send  them  to  school?" 

They  will  not  go,  Sir,"  she  answered;  "and  if  I  correct  them 
lor  refusing,  I  gain  the  ill  will  of  my  husband;  and  so  they  run 
nbout  all  day  in  the  lanes  and  fields;  and  pick  up  the  worst  play- 
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mates;  and  learn  to  swear,  and  plenty  of  bad  tricks  besides.  Igno- 
rant and  idle  they  are,  and  will  be,  and  must  be.  Sir,  unless  by 
God's  will  things  are  greatly  changed."  ''You  come,"  I  said, 
"  yourself,  now  and  then  to  church.  Could  you  not  bring  your 
elder  children  with  you?"  "  No,  Sir,"  she  replied;  "  they  are  bare- 
legged, and  bare-footed,  and  ragged  all  over;  they  would  disgrace 
the  church  by  being  seen  there.  It  is  hard  work  to  get  any  thing 
decent  for  myself  to  appear  in.  My  husband  brings  me  home  but 
little  money.  I  go  out  to  wash  three  times  a  week  regularly,  and 
at  other  times  on  particular  occasions.  This  is  our  main  dependance. 
But  whilst  I  am  absent,  the  children  are  left  to  themselves;  the  big- 
gest nurse  the  least,  and  all  get  into  mischief  together.  It  was  but 
the  other  day,  that  my  biggest  girl  laid  down  the  infant  in  the  road, 
whilst  she  scrambled  into  the  hedges  to  look  for  a  bird's  nest;  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  a  neighbour,  who  came  by  just  in  the  nick  of 
time,  the  poor  child  crawling  about  in  the  mud  would  have  been 
stifled  to  death.     What  to  do  1  know  not." 

''  Pray,  my  good  woman,"  I  said,  ''  as  your  children  go  to  no 
school,  do  you  try  to  teach  them  any  thing  at  home?  Have  you  any 
cards  with  letters  upon  them;  or  spelling  books:  or  little  liistories 
from  the  Bible,  to  instruct  or  amuse  them?  J)o  you  or  your  husband, 
ever  read  the  Bible  to  them  in  the  evening?"  ''  God  bless  you !  Sir," 
she  answered  immediately;  *'  my  husband  cannot  read  at  all;  nor  I 
well  enough  for  children  to  understand  me."  ''So  then,"  I  said, 
^'they  are  growing  up  without  any  instruction  whatever,  as  far  as 
appears  at  present.  Have  you  taught  them  to  know  that  there  is  a 
God,  and  to  pray  to  him?"  "  Ah!  Sir,"  she  replied,  "  I  have  tried 
to  do  it;  but  it  is  of  no  use.  I  go  out  to  my  work  in  the  middle  of 
the  night;  so  that  I  am  not  by,  to  make  them  pray  when  they  get 
up.  I  come  home  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  cook  a  bit  of  dinner 
for  us  all,  and  I  hurry  back  again.  I  return  at  night  when  they  are 
gone  to  bed.  For  their  breakfast  and  suppers  they  go  to  the  cup- 
board themselves,  when  my  husband  is  not  within.  On  the  days 
that  I  have  no  work,  here  is  my  poor  mother  to  be  waited  upon; 
and  sometimes  I  sit  up  with  her  the  night.  If  at  home,  I  have  the 
house  to  clean;  all  the  necessaries  to  buy;  and  to  mend  and  patch 
our  rags.  Ah!  Sir,  I  have  no  heart  to  set  about  a  thing  which  I 
understand  so  little." 

The  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  as  she  finished  her  sentence. 
"Your  case,"  I  said,  "is  very  deplorable,  most  certainly;  but 
every  thing  which  you  mention  shows  more  and  more  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  sending  your  children  to  my  schools.  That  mea- 
sure alone  would  at  once  do  away  with  half  your  difficulties  and 
miseries.  Instead  of  wandering  about  you  know  not  where,  they 
would  be  in  a  safe  place.  Instead  of  being  ragged  for  ever,  they 
would  in  time,  if  well  behaved,  be  decentlv  clothed.     Your  bov. 
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you  may  remember,  who  was  only  a  few  months  at  school,  got 
shoes  and  stockin«;s.  Instead  of  being  wild,  like  an  ass's  colt,  they 
would  learn  something  of  manners.  Instead  of  being  utterly  igno- 
rant, they  would  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  would  hear  of 
their  Maker  and  Redeemer;  and  worship  their  God  on  his  holy 
vSabbaths,  in  his  holy  place;  and  become  acquainted  with  all  their 
duties  to  God  and  man.  And  who  knows,  but  that  in  a  short  time, 
by  God's  help,  they  might  be  able  to  read  their  Bibles  to  you  and 
your  husband  in  the  evenings,  when  your  work  is  over,  or  on  the 
Sundays,  when  you  have  none?  Many  children  have  done,  and  do 
this  continually;  and  at  length  have  made  Christians  of  their  parents, 
who  were  no  better  than  Heathens  before.  Would  not  this  be  a 
most  delightful  event  for  a  mother  to  think  upon?  Does  not  your 
heart  yearn  towards  your  own  offspring,  whom  you  bore  in  your 
bosom,  and  nourished  from  your  breast?  And  remember  what  your 
blessed  Saviour  said,  when  his  disciples  would  have  kept  the  little 
children  from  him:  <  Suffer  them  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.'  Pray,  pray,  pray,  my  good 
woman,  do  not  you  yourself,  their  mother,  cause  them  to  belong  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  devil!" 

She  was  overcome,  and  sobbed  aloud.  I  continued.  *^  But  your 
husband,  you  tell  me,  does  not  second  your  endeavours.  I  wish  I 
could  see  him,  so  as  to  be  able  to  talk  to  him.  You  know  very  well, 
that  I  have  never  found  him  at  home,  except  once,  when  you  were 
all  at  dinner.  I  dare  say  that  I  speak  within  compass,  when  I  assert, 
that  I  have  been  fifty  times  at  your  house  without  meeting  with 
him."  *^  It  is  very  true,  Sir,"  she  answered;  *' and  it  is  a  great 
pity;  and  I  understand  clearly,  that  you  could  not  stop  him  in 
the  street,  and  have  time  there  to  talk  to  him  on  such  a  sub- 
ject as  this."  *' No,'^  I  said;  *' it  would  require  an  hour  to  doit 
properly,  and  so  as  to  have  the  best  chance  of  persuading  him.  I 
tear,  indeed,  that  there  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, namely,  to  convince  him  first,  that  his  own  mode  of  life  is  ill 
chosen  and  most  wretched;  miserable  here,  and  leading  to  intoler- 
able misery  hereafter.  If  he  thinks  his  own  life  a  happy  one,  then 
he  will  wish  his  children  to  follow  his  steps;  if  we  could  make  him 
think  otherwise,  I  hope  that  he  loves  his  children  w^ell  enough  not 
to  desire  to  see  them  unhappy,  or  in  poverty,  wickedness,  and  dis- 
grace. And  it  seems  surprising  to  me^  that  his  own  history,  and  the 
history  of  his  poor  sister  and  brother,  who  arc  gone,  and  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  those  who  are  alive,  and  the  warnings  of  the 
dead  and  the  dying,  and  the  counsels  of  his  aged  mother,  who  lies 
here  under  God's  hand,  have  not  already  convinced  him,  that  true 
happiness  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  paths  of  religion  and  virtue. 
But  you  must  try  again;  and  I  too  will  try,  if  I  can  get  opportuni- 
ties: and  you^  my  poor  old  friend,'^  I  said;  turning  to  the  sick  wo- 
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man,  ^^  you  also  must  try  once  more,  whether,  when  you  are  about 
to  quit  him  for  ever,  he  will  be  more  disposed  to  obey  you,  than  in 
the  days  of  your  health  and  strength." 

During  this  conversation  I  had  observed  that  old  Mrs.  Barton 
was  variously  afiected,  but  that  her  countenance  scarcely  ever  ceased 
to  betray  the  inward  feelings  of  self-accusation  and  remorse.  How 
could  it  indeed  escape  her,  w^hen  she  was  now  examining  her  past 
life  with  more  accuracy  and  strictness,  and  when  to  make  excuses 
was  of  no  avail;  how  must  it  not  have  preyed  upon  her  spirits, 
when  she  was  going  to  give  an  account  of  her  conduct  to  one  who 
knew  precisely  what  it  had  been;  that  the  very  miseries,  which  we 
were  all  of  us  so  desirous  to  correct,  had  been  occasioned,  in  a  great 
degree,  by  her  own  neglect  of  her  children  in  their  youth?  Her 
answer  to  my  recommendation  partook  of  these  feelings.  '^  Ah! 
Sir,'*  she  said,  ''  I  am  bound  in  every  w^ay  to  do  what  you  desire. 
Am  not  I  his  mother?  Arc  not  the  children  my  grand-children? 
But  still  more;  have  not  I,  by  my  bad  management,  a  great  many 
years  ago,  been  the  cause  of  this  evil?  God  forgive  me!  Certainly, 
Sir;  I  will  try  once  more  for  my  own  sake,  and  for  theirs;  for  my  own, 
that  I  may  make  some  amends,  if  possible,  for  my  former  errors; 
for  theirs,  because  though  I  am  myself  now  called  away  from  this 
world,  I  am  anxious  for  their  condition  in  it,  and  that  we  may  meet 
again  in  the  next.  Oh!  pray  for  us.  Sir;  pray  for  us  all;  may  God 
have  mercy  upon  us!  and  may  Jesus  Christ  have  mercy  upon  us! 

Being  thus  invited,  I  knelt  down  without  any  further  remark, 
and  read  the  Collects  for  the  first  and  fourth  Sundays  after  the  Epi- 
phany, for  the  second  Sunday  in  Advent  and  for  the  fourth  and 
fifth  Sundays  after  Easter,  and  lastly  for  the  seventh  Sunday  after 
Trinity;  then  giving  them  the  benediction,  I  left  them. 

The  immediate  consequences  of  this  conversation  were  good. 
Without  my  seeing  him,  William  Barton  sent  three  of  his  children 
to  the  schools.  They  told  him,  it  seems,  as  much  as  they  could  re- 
collect of  what  I  had  said;  and,  I  believe,  they  hinted  besides,  that 
he  must  never  expect  any  assistance  from  wie,  in  the  troubles  that 
might  befal  him,  if  he  suffered  his  children  to  grow  up  like  drabs 
and  vagabonds.  And  this  argument  had  probably  some  weight  with 
him.  I  had  not  commissioned  them  to  use  it  in  the  present  case; 
but  it  was  becoming  pretty  generally  known,  that  in  the  select  ves- 
try I  discouraged  the  applications  of  all  such  persons,  and  made 
great  difficulties  about  relieving  them  out  of  my  private  funds. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  record  all  that  passed  between  myself 
and  Mrs.  Barton,  in  the  numerous  visits  which  I  made  to  her  cot- 
tage, during  so  protracted  a  sickness.  Much  of  it  was  precisely  the 
same  as  occurred  in  a  hundred  other  cases.  It  struck  me  more  and 
more  with  surprise,  when  I  thought  of  it,  which  I  did  frequently, 
that  in  attending  upon  the  daughter  and  the  son,  as  I  have  already 
Vol.  t.  .23 
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mentioned,  and  now  the  old  mother,  I  had  not  once  met  with  the 
father  of  the  family ;  and  I  had  reason  to  suppose,  that  in  some  way 
or  other  he  knew  of  my  approach,  and  always  contrived  to  escape 
before  I  reached  the  door.  In  his  present  dwelling  indeed  I  could 
easily  account  for  the  one  and  the  other.  It  had  two  doors  on  op- 
posite sides,  and  a  window  near  to  each  door;  and  on  one  side 
there  was  a  narrow  foot-path,  between  two  hedges,  long  and  straight, 
leading  directly  to  the  window  on  that  side.  This  foot-path,  after 
winding  round  the  end  of  the  cottage,  w^ent  off  on  the  other  side  in 
a  straight  direction  also,  but  not  visible  at  so  great  a  distance  on  ac- 
count of  some  other  cottages  which  had  lately  sprung  up  and  con- 
tracted the  view.  However,  on  which  ever  side  I  might  happen  to 
approach,  he  might  see  me  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and  have 
abundance  of  time  to  get  away,  if  he  chose  it.  And  this,  it  seems 
probable,  he  must  have  done  frequently;  whether  it  were,  that  a 
person  of  his  description  had  some  vague  undefined  alarm  with  re- 
spect to  a  minister  of  religion,  or  that  he  had  no  wish  at  all  to  en- 
gage in  any  religious  act,  or  that  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  religion 
itself 

After  missing  him  so  often  then,  I  was  equally  surprised  at  last 
to  catch  him.  He  had  not  kept  a  vigilant  look  out,  and  thus  was 
taken.  That  he  did  not  court  a  meeting  with  me  was  evident,  be- 
cause, the  moment  I  unexpectedly  entered,  he  began  to  bustle  about, 
and  to  sidle  off  towards  the  open  door.  But  I  laid  my  hand  upon 
him,  and  put  him  under  arrest;  and  ^^ whither  away  so  fast?"  I 
said:  ''  we  must  become  acquainted  with  each  other,  John.  I  have 
been  a  long  time  without  seeing  you;  and  you  are  getting  old,  very 
old.  A  little  talk  with  me  now  and  then  may  be  of  use  to  you, 
John.  Besides,  I  am  come  here  to  pray  with  your  poor  wife;  and 
why  should  you  go  away  without  joining  with  us?" 

By  the  time  that  I  had  spoken  so  far,  he  had  taken  off  his  hat, 
and  made  up  his  mind  to  stay;  but  he  looked  stupid,  and  said  no- 
thing. Then,  remembering  that  beautiful  speech  which  Homer 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Nestor's  youngest  son,  upon  the  arrival  of 
Telemachus  at  Pylus  in  the  midst  of  a  sacrifice,  1  continued  thus. 
<<You  pray  sometimes,  I  presume,  to  the  great  God  above  us,  who 
made  and  governs  the  world;  for  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if,  in 
so  long  a  life,  and  with  those  grey  hairs,  you  had  not  yet  discover- 
ed that  you  stand  in  need  of  his  help  and  favour.  Ah !  John,  John, 
there  is  not  a  man  upon  earth  who  could  exist  for  a  moment  with- 
out his  providence." 

The  ignorant  old  man  seemed  quite  bewildered;  I  therefore  put 
the  question  to  him  plainly  and  directly,  '*Do  you  ever  pray  to 
God?"  **Yes,  Sir;  Oh!  yes;"  he  replied;  "I  pray  to  him,  when 
I  have  time."  '^Then  pray  to  him  now,"  I  said,  '*  or  listen  to  me. 
whilst  /pray.     Will  you  ever  have  a  better  opportunity,  or  great- 
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er  cause?  Is  not  your  poor  wife  here,  the  very  stay  of  your  life? 
What  will  become  of  you,  if  God  should  take  her  away  from  you? 
The  old  man  was  moved  a  little,  and  answered,  ''I  hope,  Sir,  I 
shall  go  first;  for  without  her  my  life  would  be  very  lone  and 
unked."  *'  Is  not  this  then,"  I  asked,  "sufficient  reason  for  pray- 
ing to  God,  and  desiring  him  to  spare  her  to  you;  or,  if  he  see  fit 
to  take  her,  that  he  would  enable  you  to  bear  her  loss?"  ^^To  be 
sure  it  is,"  he  replied.  '*  Kneel  down  then,"  I  said,  ^^and  whilst 
I  open  the  Prayer-Book,  think  of  some  of  your  most  pressing  wants, 
that  God  only  can  relieve;  think  how  great  and  good  a  being  God  is; 
think  how  you  yourself  have  offended  him  by  your  numerous  sins; 
by  despising  his  holy  Sabbaths;  by  the  neglect  of  public  worship 
and  private  prayer.  What  will  be  your  lot  in  the  next  world,  un- 
less God  be  gracious  to  you  beyond  what  you  deserve;  beyond  what 
you  appear  even  to  desire!  Have  you  ever  heard  that  after  your 
death  you  wuU  rise  again  to  life,  and  be  tried  by  a  just  impartial 
Judge,  who  will  sentence  you  to  everlasting  fire,  if  you  shall  have 
gone  out  of  this  world  without  repentance,  and  without  making 
your  peace  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ?" 

*•!  have  heard  it  all,"  was  his  answer;  ^'my  wife  there  has  told 
me."  ^'^Then  you  know  very  well,"  I  said,  ^'what  to  pray  for; 
and  these  things  should  never  be  out  of  your  head,  even  whilst  you 
are  hedging  and  ditching,  or  whatever  daily  labour  you  are  about. 
But  now  kneel  down."  He  was  preparing  to  lean  with  his  knees 
against  a  chair.  ''No,  no!"  I  said,  "'that  will  never  do.  You 
have  the  greatest  things  to  ask  for,  that  man  ever  had;  and  will  God 
hear  you,  do  you  think,  and  grant  your  prayers,  if  you  pray  to  him 
in  such  a  posture  as  that?"  The  poor  old  man  now  went  down  upon 
his  knees  on  the  floor. 

This  happened  to  be  a  day  on  which  Mrs.  Barton  was  in  a  great 
agony  of  pain;  so  I  read  without  much  alteration  the  whole  of  the 
prayer  for  a  sick  person  when  there  appeareth  small  hope  of  reco- 
very. She  joined  in  it  with  fervency,  and  seemed  to  derive  won- 
derful comfort  from  the  sight  of  her  husband  thus  humbling  himself 
before  his  Maker  in  the  act  of  prayer.  To  read  so  as  to  be  heard 
and  understood  by  the  old  man,  required  great  exertion,  and  was 
very  fatiguing.  For  this  reason  therefore,  and  for  others,  I  read 
but  little.  It  was  a  rule  with  me  never,  if  possible,  to  omit  the 
Lord^s  Prayer.  I  read  it  now,  and  afterwards  a  few  sentences  out 
of  the  Visitation  Psalm,  altered,  and  shortened,  or  enlarged,  so  as 
to  touch  both  their  cases  in  the  following  manner. 

<'0  Lord  God  Almighty,  incline  thine  ear  unto  us,  and  save  us! 
Cast  us  not  away  in  the  time  of  age,  when  we  are  grey-headed;  for- 
sake us  not,  when  our  strength  faileth  us!  Through  thee  have  we 
been  holden  up  ever  since  we  were  born;  thou  art  he  that  took  us 
out  of  our  mother's  womb;  be  thou  our  strong  bold;  whsreiinio  we 
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may  always  lly!  0  God,  go  not  thou  far  from  us!  0  God,  haste 
thee  to  help  us!  Who  is  like  unto  thce'^  As  for  us^  our  hope  and 
trust  is  in  thee;  we  will  patiently  abide  alway,  and  praise  thee  more 
and  more." 

After  this  I  concluded  with  the  benediction  of  St.  Paul;  and 
upon  departing  I  besought  the  old  man,  now  that  he  had  happily 
begun  this  great  duty  of  prayer,  never  to  omit  it  morning,  noon,  or 
night;  not  to  pray  only  when  he  appeared  to  have  nothing  else  to 
do,  but  to  borrow  time  for  it  from  other  things;  and  to  kneel  some- 
times at  the  bed  of  his  sick  \vife,  and  to  pray  there.  <*  Your  death- 
bed," I  said,  must  now  be  near  at  hand;  your  clock  must  now  be 
nearly  run  down."  The  striking  of  the  clock  at  that  instant  sug- 
gested the  image  to  my  mind.  '*  It  is  lit  that  you  should  be  ready 
to  meet  your  great  Master,  who  will  call  you  so  soon,  and  reckon 
with  you.  What  a  fearful  thing  it  w^ill  be  for  you  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  an  oflended  Almighty  God !  Try  therefore  to  make  your 
peace  with  him,  before  you  go  hence,  and  be  no  more  seen.  His 
Son,  Jesus  Christ,  died  for  you,  to  enable  you  to  do  this.  Plead 
therefore  his  merits  without  delay,  and  entreat  God  to  send  his 
Holy  Spirit  to  dwell  in  you;  to  cleanse  you  from  all  sin;  and  to  put 
good  thoughts  and  desires  into  your  heart.'' 

So  I  finished,  and  left  them.  At  the  next  visit  he  was  there 
again;  whether  voluntarily  or  not,  I  cannot  tell;  but  he  was  sitting, 
and  made  no  attempt  to  go  away  as  before.  His  face  indeed  seemed 
very  sorrowful;  and  his  wife  said  almost  immediately,  ^'My  poor 
old  man,  Sir,  has  got  a  cold  to-day,  and  has  lost  his  appetite,  and  is 
quite  unked  like."  It  was  noon,  and  I  inquired  if  he  had  been  at 
work  that  morning;  and  finding  that  he  had,  I  said  to  him,  **  You 
had  better  stay  at  home  this  afternoon,  and  take  care  of  your  cold ; 
and  then,  by  God's  blessing,  you  may  be  well  again  to-morrow." 
"No,  no,  Sir,"  he  answered,  "  I  have  a  hedge  and  ditch  to  finish; 
and  I  am  not  so  bad  yet  as  not  to  go  on  with  my  work."  ^'  Very 
well  then,"  I  said,  *'  we  will  kneel  together,  and  pray  with  your 
wife,  and  ask  God's  blessing  for  you  and  for  her;  and  thank  him  for 
giving  her  so  much  ease  to  day."  She  had  enjoyed  a  quiet  night, 
and  seemed  much  refreshed  by  it. 

I  selected  the  34th  Psalm,  and  adapted  it  to  my  purpose.  I 
then  read  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  two  prayers  at  the  encl  of  the  Lita- 
ny, with  slight  alterations,  and  the  benediction  at  the  end  of  the  Visi- 
tation-service, addressing  it  to  them  both.  After  this  he  seemed  to 
be  in  a  hurry  to  go  out  to  his  work,  as  if  late,  and  beyond  his  time; 
so  I  took  my  leave  without  any  further  observation. 

Very  early  the  next  morning  I  received  a  message  to  entreat  me 
to  come  to  him  immediately,  as  he  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  point 
of  death.  Some  business,  however,  which  could  not  be  put  off, 
having  detained  me  longer  than  I  could  have  wished,  I  did  not  ar- 
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rive  at  the  cottage  until  an  hour  after  the  time  when  I  was  expect- 
ed. Upon  entering  I  looked  round  for  him;  thinking  that  I  should 
probably  have  seen  him  in  the  same  bed  with  his  wife.  She  told 
me  that  he  was  up  stairs,  and  that  the  doctor  had  said  there  was  no 
hope  of  his  recovery.  The  seizure  was  in  his  bowels.  I  hastened 
to  go  to  him;  and  as  I  went,  she  reminded  me  how  little  he  knew. 
*<  Yes,^'  I  said,  "  and  he  is  so  deaf  too."  "  Aye,  indeed,"  she  re- 
plied; ^<  God  help  him!" 

I  mounted  the  stairs  without  any  expectation  of  being  able  to  be 
u-seful  to  this  poor  man.  I  found  him  quite  alone,  sitting  upright 
in  his  bed;  but  I  w^as  followed  almost  immediately  by  two  women^ 
who  knelt  at  once  by  the  bed-side.  He  looked  certainly  like  a  man 
who  had  suffered  racking  pain  for  some  hours;  but  I  saw  no  appear- 
ances of  death  about  him,  and  he  was  sitting  up  without  any  sup- 
port. However,  after  what  I  had  heard,  I  treated  him  as  a  dying 
man. 

He  seemed  glad  to  sec  me;  and  I  touched  his  hand,  and  said, 
putting  my  mouth  close  to  his  ear,  ''  I  hope,  my  poor  old  friend, 
that  your  pains  are  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  you  from  praying  to 
your  God  and  your  Saviour,  to  help  you  in  this  last  journey  which 
you  are  going  to  take,  and  to  bring  you  into  the  happy  place."  '^  I 
am  very  bad,  Sir,  indeed,"  he  answered;  '^butl  could  pray,  if  I 
knew  how." 

One  of  the  women  here  told  me  that  his  deafness  w^as  surprisingly 
abated,  and  I  soon  found  it  to  be  the  fact;  so  that  I  was  happily  not 
under  the  necessity  of  straining  my  voice  to  its  utmost  pitch,  to 
cause  him  to  hear  me.  This  was  a  providential  event,  and  I  said, 
'^  God  is  very  good  to  you  in  enabling  you  to  hear  me  so  easily  at 
this  awful  moment."  ^^Yes,  Sir,"  he  replied;  *'I  hear  all  they 
say  now.  My  hearing  came  back  to  me  about  an  hour  ago."  "Well,'' 
I  said,  ^^  thank  God  for  it!  For  you  may  prepare  yourself  the  bet- 
ter to  meet  him.  I  can  say  more  to  you  now  than  I  could  other- 
wise have  done,  if  you  had  remained  deaf;  and  also  these  good  wo- 
men may  read  to  you  out  of  the  Bible,  and  other  good  books,  a 
little  at  a  time  to  instruct  and  to  comfort  you.  Do  you  think  that 
you  shall  have  strength  enough  to  get  over  this  disorder?" 

"  No,  no.  Sir,"  he  answered,  shaking  his  head;  "I  shall  never 
get  over  it.  My  wife  expected  to  go  first;  but  I  shall  go  before  her, 
and  very  soon."  ^' Do  you  know,"  I  inquired,  "how  long  that 
other  world  is  to  be,  into  which  you  are  now  going  so  fast?"  *'  Yes, 
Sir,"  was  his  answer;  "  my  wife  read  it  to  me,  out  of  a  little  book 
of  yours,  that  the  next  world  was  never  to  come  to  any  end." 
<<  And,"  I  inquired  again,  <'  did  she  read  to  you  also,  that  in  the 
other  world  there  was  to  be  the  greatest  happiness  in  heaven  for  all 
good  Christians,  and  the  most  dreadful  misery  in  hell-fire  for  all  bad 
Christians,  and  these  too  for  ever?"     "Yes,  Sir."  was  his  reply. 
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^^  she  did,'*'  -^  Which  then,"  I  inquired  still  further,  ^Mo  you 
wish  for  yourself?  To  be  happy  without  end,  or  to  be  punished 
without  end?"  ^'  You  need  not  ask  me  such  a  question  as  that, 
Sir;  I  am  no  scholar,  but  I  am  not  a  fool." 

I  was  glad  to  hear  him  speak  thus,  and  with  some  degree  of 
warmth,  for  a  man  apparently  so  ignorant  and  listless;  so  I  said, 
^'  I  did  not  ask  you  the  question,  because  I  had  any  doubt  whether 
you  liked  happiness  or  punishment  most;  but  to  rouse  your  atten- 
tion to  those  things,  and  to  fix  your  mind  upon  them.  Have  you 
done,  or  are  you  doing  so?"  "Ah!  Sir,"  he  replied,  "it  is  a  heavy 
concern."  "  It  is  indeed,"  I  continued;  "  the  very  heaviest  con- 
cern that  any  man  can  have ;  whether  that  man  be  a  king,  or  a  beg- 
gar; whether  he  be  young,  or  old;  whether  he  be  in  good  health,  or 
on  his  death-bed,  as  you  think  yourself  now  to  be.  It  is  the  heaviest 
concern  for  all  men,  in  all  situations;  but  to  a  dying  man  it  may  ap- 
pear to  be  a  much  heavier  concern  than  to  others.  They  may  put 
off  the  thinking  about  it,  if  they  will;  but  a  dying  man  cannot  put 
it  off  any  longer,  if  he  wish  at  all  to  save  his  soul.  You  tell  me 
that  you  do  so  wish;  for  to  be  happy  instead  of  being  miserable  for 
ever,  and  to  save  your  own  soul,  mean  the  same  thing.  What  are 
you  doing  then,  to  make  this  heavy  concern  turn  out  well?  You  told 
me,  that  you  could  pray  to  God,  in  spite  of  your  pain,  if  you  knew 
liow.     Do  you  confess  yourself  to  be  a  sinner?" 

"To  be  sure  I  do.  Sir,"  he  answered;  "but  there  are  many 
worse."  "  Very  likely,"  I  said;  "but  how  will  that  help  t/ou?  Think 
no  more  about  it,  I  beg  of  you;  it  does  not  signify  to  i/ou  two  far- 
things, two  straws  even,  what  other  people  may  be.  They  must 
give  an  account  for  themselves;  and  you  must  give  an  account  for 
yourself.  You  allow  that  you  are  a  sinner;  think  of  that  only;  that 
is  quite  enough  for  you  to  make  you  tremble  and  fear  what  may  be- 
come of  you,  when  you  die.  For  no  sinner,  continuing  to  be  a  sin- 
ner, v/ilfully,  and  without  repentance,  can  possibly  be  saved.  If 
you  know  this  then,  do  you  not  know  what  to  pray  for?  And  can- 
not you  also  find  out  how  to  pray?  Cannot  you  raise  up  your  eyes 
towards  heaven,  and  clasp  your  hands  together,  and  cry  out,  O 
Lord  God,  be  merciful,  I  beseech  thee,  to  me  a  sinner!"  *•  Yes," 
he  replied,  "  I  could  do  that,  and  heartily  too,  if  that  were  all, 
and  if  that  might  saVe  me."  "I  cannot  tell  you,"  I  said,  "what 
may  possibly  be  enough  to  save  your  soul;  but  as  you  know  your- 
self to  be  a  sinner,  you  may  be  sure  that  it  must  be  proper  and  right 
for  you  to  ask  God  to  have  mercy  upon  you."  "  Why  yes,  to  be 
sure,"  he  answered,  "  vso  it  must;  and  I  will  do  what  you  have 
taught  me  directly."  Then  looking  upwards,  and  clasping  his 
hands,  he  exclaimed,  not  without  feeling,  "  God  have  mercy  upon 
me,  and  save  me;  for  I  am  a  sinner!" 

I  was  affected  and  pleased.   A  little  light  had  been  shed  upon  the 
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darkness  of  this  poor  old  man's  understanding,  his  heart  had  been 
touched  with  the  sense  of  one  great  want  at  the  least;  and  he  had 
prayed  with  some  earnestness  to  have  that  want  supplied.  I  beheld 
him  with  compassion,  and  I  determined  to  use  my  best  endeavours 
to  carry  him  still  further.  So  I  said;  '^  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you 
pray  in  that  manner;  and,  if  you  were  no  better  informed,  thus  you 
might  go  on  to  pray,  till  death  close  your  eyes,  and  stiffen  your 
hands,  and  put  your  tongue  to  silence.  But  suppose  God  should  say, 
^you  are  convicted  out  of  your  own  mouth  of  being  a  sinner;  of 
having  broken  my  laws;  why  should  I  have  mercy  upon  your  soul? 
Have  I  not  told  you  in  my  Bible,  and  you  might  have  heard  it  at  my 
Church,  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  surely  die?  Must  I  pardon 
you  now,  upon  your  death-bed,  for  a  whole  life  of  sin,  and  disobe- 
dience to  my  commands,  merely  because  you  ask  me  to  pardon  you, 
and  because  you  feel  perhaps  great  fear  for  the  future,  and  some 
sorrow  for  the  past?'  What  reason  can  you  give?  Would  it  be  just? 
Would  it  be  wise?  If  God  should  talk  to  you  in  this  manner,  how 
%vould  you  answer  him?" 

The  poor  old  man,  beginning  to  be  penitent,  was  cast  down  im- 
mediately, and  said,  ''  I  could  not  answer  him  at  all.  Teach  me, 
Sir,  if  there  be  any  way  of  doing  it.  I  can  never  find  it  out  my- 
self." ''  That  I  will,  my  poor  old  friend,"  I  replied;  "  for  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  you  say,  that  you  wish  to  be  taught.  You  feel  as 
you  ought  to  feel;  you  are  sorry  to  be  so  ignorant,  at  such  a  time, 
when  you  have  so  heavy  a  concern  upon  your  hands;  this  is  a  right 
disposition,  with  which  God  himself  will  be  pleased  too;  for  he 
loves  the  humble,  the  contrite,  the  poor  in  spirit." 

His  woful  face,  wrinkled  with  age,  and  pain,  and  care,  was 
smoothed  and  brightened  a  little,  and  his  troubled  mind  somewhat 
eased  and  elevated,  as  I  thought,  by  this  little  tribute  of  praise. 
The  manner  in  which  he  looked  up  towards  me,  as  I  stood  over  his 
bed,  was  very  touching  and  piteous;  and  I  thought  the  time  was 
come  when  I  might  preach  Christ  to  him  with  success. 

I  said  therefore,  "  You  want  to  know  wdiat  right  you  have  to  ex- 
pect God's  forgiveness.  I  will  tell  you.  In  yourself  you  have  no 
right  at  all,  nor  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  such  a  blessing;  but  you 
have  a  great  and  powerful  friend,  who  sits  at  God's  right  hand; 
who  is  God's  own  dearly  beloved  Son;  the  same  who  came  down 
from  heaven  into  this  lower  world,  and  whilst  he  was  here  was  call- 
ed Jesus  Christ;  he  is  continually  asking  his  Father  to  forgive  sin- 
ners; and  his  Father  has  promised  to  do  it,  if  they  pray  for  pardon 
in  his  Son's  name,  and  put  their  whole  faith  and  trust  in  him,  and 
are  heartily  sorry  for  all  their  misdoings.  And  there  is  no  wonder 
that  God  the  Father  should  make  such  a  promise  to  God  the  Son, 
who  is  Jesus  Christ.  For,  when  God  the  Father  was  about  to 
punish  sinners  in  the  most  terrible  manner  for  dishonouring  his  holy 
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Sabbatlis,  and  breaking  his  most  excellent  commandments,  his  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  undertook  to  suffer  punishment  in  their  stead,  if  his 
Father  would  be  so  gracious  as  to  spare  them.  Accordingly  he  be- 
came man  1800  years  ago,  and,  after  he  had  taught  and  done  here 
on  earth  the  most  wonderful  things,  which  showed  him  to  have  the 
power  of  God,  he  was  seized  by  wicked  blood-thirsty  men,  and 
nailed  through  his  hands  and  feet  to  two  great  beams  of  wood,  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  and  thus  he  died  by  a  lingering  death,  in  the 
utmost  agonies  of  pain.  Is  not  this  now  a  most  astonishing  thing, 
that  the  Son  of  God  should  have  made  himself  like  one  of  ns,  and 
should  have  suffered  so  much  sorrow,  and  should  have  undergone 
that  cruel,  shameful,  and  accursed  death  on  the  cross,  to  save 
wretched  sinners  from  Ihe  lake  that  burns  with  everlasting  fire  and 
brimstone?  Does  it  not  show  you  how  much  he  pitied  them?  Does 
it  not  assure  you,  that  he  will  do  whatever  else  is  needful  for  then- 
good,  if  they  love  him,  and  obey  him? 

*^  Besides,  he  has  told  us  so  himself,  in  the  book  called  the  Gos- 
pel, in  which  the  history  of  him  is  written.  There  he  says,  that  he 
came  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  and  that  no  man  who  comes  to 
him  shall  by  any  means  be  cast  out;  but  that  he  will  pray  to  his 
Father  for  them,  and  will  raise  them  up  from  their  graves,  as  he 
raised  himself,  and  will  carry  them  with  him  to  heaven.  Now  then, 
my  poor  old  friend,  you  understand,  I  hope,  that  when  you  say,  God 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,  you  should  add,  for  the  .sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  thy  Son,  who  died  to  save  sinners,  and  me  amongst  the  rest. 
This  should  be  the  form  of  your  prayer:  '  0  God,  I  do  not  ask  thee  to 
be  merciful  to  me  on  account  of  any  merit  or  deserts  of  my  own,  but 
for  the  vast  and  wonderful  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  do  not  ask  it  of 
thee,  because  I  am  sorry  for  my  past  sins,  and  repent  of  them,  and 
resolve  to  forsake  all  sin  for  the  rest  of  my  life;  but  because  Jesus 
Christ  has  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  sin  in  his  own  person, 
and  has  made  satisfaction  for  it.  It  is  in  this  that  I  place  all  my  trust. 
Yet  I  will  repent  to  the  best  in  my  power.'  Thus  you  should  pray, 
and  on  this  ground  you  may  hope  to  be  forgiven.  For  now,  you 
see,  how  God  may  pardon  sin,  and  yet  be  just;  his  justice  was  fully 
satisfied  by  Christ's  sufferings.  Now  you  see  again,  how  God  may 
pardon  sin,  and  yet  be  wise;  his  infinite  wisdom  indeed  found  out 
this  only  method,  whereby  to  pardon  the  sinner  without  encou- 
raging sin  itself;  and  whereby  to  urge  him  to  repent,  by  the  strong- 
est motives  of  fear,  and  love,  and  gratitude,  and  hope,  and  trust. 
Do  you  understand  what  I  say  to  you?" 

"  Not  all.  Sir,"  lie  answered;  ^^no,  I  cannot  pretend  that  I  do." 
*^But,"  said  I,  ^*you  understand,  so  far,  I  suppose,  that  whatever 
you  pray  for,  you  must  pray  for  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ." 
"  Yes,"  he  replied;  ''  I  understand  that  very  well,  and  something 
of  the  reason  why. "    **  The  reason,"  I  said,  *•'«  to  put  it  very  short- 
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ly,  is  no  other  than  this;  Jesus  Christ  m^de  an  agreement  with  God 
to  save  sinners;  sinners  can  only  he  saved  by  that  agreement;  to 
that  alone  therefore  must  they  look,  and  that  alone  must  they  plead, 
when  they  pray  for  pardon;  and  when  they  ask  it  for  Jesus  Christ*s 
sake,  they  remind  God  of  that  agreement,  and  show  that  they  trust 
in  nothing  else.  So  much  I  think  you  understand;  and  when  you 
turn  it  over  in  your  thoughts,  you  will  know,  I  am  sure,  not  only 
for  what  to  pray,  hut  also  how  to  do  it.''  *^  I  shall  indeed,'*  said 
the  sick  man,  **  a  great  deal  better  than  ever  I  knew  before. "  **WeU 
then,"  I  said,  **here  we  will  stop  tilking  for  the  present,  lest  it 
should  be  too  much  for  your  strength;  and  I  will  kneel  down  and 
pray  by  you.*'  ** Thank  you,  Sir;"  was  his  answer;  ^*if  you 
please." 

Having  knelt  down,  I  first  selected  such  sentences  from  the  Con- 
fessions, as  I  thought  most  likely  to  come  home  to  him;  and  I  de- 
sired him  to  repeat  them  after  me  aloud,  or  to  think  of  them  silent- 
ly in  his  own  mind,  so  as  to  see  that  they  applied  to  himself.  He 
did  not  follow  me  aloud,  but  seemed  to  be  fully  sensible  of  the  gene- 
ral meaning  of  the  thing.  I  then  rose  and  pronounced  the  Absolu- 
tion, from  the  Communion-service.  After  which  I  read  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  blessing,  and  thus  left  him. 

Being  come  down  stairs  into  the  room  below,  where  his  wife  was 
lying,  I  said  to  her,  ^'  Your  poor  husband  is  in  a  much  more  fa- 
vourable state  than  I  could  have  imagined  to  be  likely.  I  feared 
that  he  would  have  been  now,  as  he  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  for 
so  many  years,  quite  listless  and  indifferent  about  God,  his  Saviour, 
and  religion  altogether.  But  he  is  not  so;  he  is  humble  and  teacha- 
ble; he  confesses  that  he  is  a  sinner,  and  consequently  that  he  de- 
serves punishment;  and  he  desires  to  learn  how  he  may  obtain  for- 
giveness, escape  that  punishment,  and  be  happy  for  ever  in  the 
next  world.  So  far  I  have  instructed  him;  and  he  can  now  pray 
w4th  understanding,  when  he  prays  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  knows  what  Jesus  Christ  has  done  for  him;  and  why  he  did  it; 
and  that  God,  who  is  perfectly  wise  and  just,  and  who  therefore 
cannot  act  so  as  to  encourage  sin,  or  suffer  his  laws  to  be  broken 
without  punishment,  may  now  for  Christ's  sake  pardon  sinners,  if 
they  repent  with  sincerity,  and  believe  in  their  Saviour,  and  depend 
entirely  upon  the  covenant  \vhich  he  sealed  for  them  with  his  blood. 
I  have  not  used  these  words  exactly  to  your  husband,  but  other 
plainer  ones,  the  meaning  of  which  he  seemed  at  last  to  compre- 
hend. But  what  do  you  think  yourself  of  this  matter?  Did  he 
wish  to  see  me,  or  was  it  you  that  sent  for  me?" 

^*0h,  Sir,"  she  answered,  ^^he  was  very  desirous  indeed  to  see 
you;  and  he  would  have  sent  to  you  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  if 
we  would  have  let  him.  And  when  we  did  send  to  you,  and  you 
could  not  come  immediately,  he  was  sadly  disappointed,  and  grew 
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very  impatient,  and  cried  out  over  and  over  again.  *  The  man  will 
never  come!  the  man  will  never  come!  I  shall  be  dead  without  see- 
ing him,  and  without  a  prayer!'  "  *••'  I  am  truly  glad,"  I  said,  ''  to 
hear  all  this.  His  heart  is  changed  undoubtedly;  God  has  taken 
away  the  hard  stone  out  of  it.  Who  knows  but  that  he  may  be  still 
further  gracious;  and,  though  your  poor  old  man  has  only  begun  to 
work  at  the  end  of  a  long  day,  that  out  of  his  great  bounty  he  may 
bestow  some  reward  upon  him?  Do  you  remember  the  parable  of 
the  labourers  in  the  vineyard?" 

'^That  I  do,  Sir,  very  well,"  she  replied  eagerly;  '*and  it  has 
always  been  a  great  comfort  to  me;  and  I  hope  that  my  husband 
and  myself  shall  get  the  penny  from  a  bountiful  Lord  and  Master. 
Ah!  Sir,  if  you  had  seen  the  poor  old  man  last  night,  you  would 
have  felt  for  him  almost  as  I  did.  He  seemed  to  be  sure  that  his 
hour  was  fast  coming.  For  he  looked  at  me,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
steadily  upon  me,  for  two  or  three  minutes;  and  when  at  last  he 
put  his  foot  upon  the  first  step  of  the  stairs,  he  turned  round  to- 
wards me  and  said,  '  God  bless  you !  You.  have  been  a  good  wife 
tome.  God  bless  you!  I  shall  never  see  you  anymore.^  The 
Lord  alone  knows  how  this  may  be;  but  he  came  home  from  his 
work  in  the  evening  much  worse  than  when  )^ou  saw  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  day;  and  in  the  night,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  he 
was  seized  with  the  bowel-complaint;  and  the  doctor  says  it  is  all 
over  with  him." 

She  was  touched  with  her  own  story,  and  could  not  proceed  any 
further;  so  I  endeavoured  to  comfort  her  by  telling  her,  that  I  was 
not  without  great  hopes  with  respect  to  his  soul;  and  that,  as  I  was 
going  further  on,  and  might  come  back  that  way,  I  would  call  again, 
and  talk  and  pray  with  him  a  little  more.  She  thanked  me,  and  I 
departed. 

Returning  in  about  two  hours,  I  went  up  to  him  at  once.  His 
eyes  were  closed,  as  if  he  were  dying.  A  woman  who  was  in  the 
chamber,  a  sister  of  old  Mrs.  Barton's,  told  me  that  his  pain  was 
almost  gone,  but  that  his  strength  seemed  much  diminished;  and 
that  since  I  had  left  him,  he  had  slumbered  continually  in  the  man- 
ner which  I  now  saw.  He  could  not  eat  anything,  she  said,  of  any 
sort  or  kind.  I  asked  her  if  he  had  ever  prayed;  and  she  informed 
me  that  he  had  several  times  opened  his  eyes,  and  that  then  he 
always  moved  his  lips,  and  appeared  to  her  to  pray.  Once  she 
had  heard  him  mention  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  word, 
sinner. 

At  this  moment  he  opened  his  eyes  again,  and  saw  me;  and  he 
desired  to  be  lifted  up  in  his  bed,  as  he  had  been  before,  when  I 
talked  with  him;  but  his  deafness  was  not  now  such,  as  to  make  it 
necessary  for  me  to  be  close  to  his  ear.  I  and  the  woman  raised 
him  up  into  the  posture  which  he  wished;  and  then  I  sent  her 
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down  stairs,  that,  if  necessary,   I  might  speak  to  him  with  the 
most  perfect  freedom. 

A  chair  had  been  placed  for  me  by  the  bed-side;  on  which  I  sat 
down,  and  began  to  question  him  in  the  following  manner.  '^Do 
you  remember  what  I  said  to  you,  when  I  was  here  two  hours 
ago.^"  i^Yes,  Sir,"  he  answered;  ^^most  of  it."  "Have  you  been 
thinking  about  it,  whilst  I  was  away?"  I  have  thought  of  nothing 
else  at  all,"  he  replied.  "You  are  in  the  right.  Can  any  thing  be 
more  worth  thinking  about,  than  the  saving  of  your  soul?"  "  No  in- 
deed," he  said;  "  nothing,  Sir."  "And  have  you  prayed  to  God  to 
save  it?"  "Yes,"  he  answered;  "over  and  over."  "For  whose 
sake?"  "For  Jesus  Christ's,"  he  replied.  "What then?  You  put 
no  trust  in  yourself?"  "No  indeed,"  he  said;  "I  stick  to  the 
agreement,  as  you  taught  me.  Sir."  "Very  well,"  I  continued. 
"You  have  had  many  an  agreement,  have  you  not,  with  different 
masters  here  on  earth?"  "Yes,"  he  answered;  "I  have  worked  for 
a  great  many."  "And  you  always  abided  by  your  agreement,  and 
knew  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  talk  to  your  masters  about  any 
thing  else;  did  you  not!"  "Very  true,  Sir,"  he  replied;  "it  was 
just  so." 

"Well  then;  a  part  of  the  agreement  which  Christ  made  with 
God  was,  that  the  sinner  should  be  penitent.  Do  you  remember 
that?"  "Yes,  Sir,"  he  said;  "I  do;  and  I  try  all  I  can  to  be  peni- 
tent myself."  I  was  glad  to  observe  that  he  outstripped  the  order 
of  my  questions,  and  anticipated  what  was  to  follow.  It  proved 
that  he  applied  every  thing  to  his  own  case.     I  proceeded  thus. 

"The  true  penitent  thinks  over  the  actions  of  his  life;  he  marks, 
what  things  he  has  done,  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done;  and 
what  things  he  has  left  undone,  which  he  ought  to  have  done;  he 
is  sorrowful  and  ashamed,  and  angry  with  himself,  that  he  should 
have  lived  in  such  a  manner,  and  that  he  should  have  broken  so 
many  of  God's  laws;  he  resolves  to  lead  a  new  and  a  better  life,  if 
God  might  suffer  him  to  live  any  longer;  and  all  this  time  he  prays 
without  ceasing,  that  he  may  be  forgiven,  solely  and  wholly  on  ac- 
count of  Jesus  Christ,  in  whose  death  and  merits  he  puts  a  firm 
trust  and  confidence.  Are  you,,  my  poor  old  friend,  a  penitent  of 
this  sort?" 

"Ah!  God  help  me, Sir,"  he  said;  "I  cannot  do  all  tliat."  "Well, 
but  you  think  of  some  of  the  wrong  things  that  you  did  continually, 
do  you  not?  How  you  used  to  curse  and  swear,  for  instance?  Do 
you  think  of  that?"  "Yes,"  he  replied;  "I  did  curse  and  swear, 
to  be  sure;  but  I  did  not  mean  much  harm  by  it."  "No?  not 
much  harm  by  it?  Why  when  you  had  a  quarrel  with  any  body; 
with  your  poor  wife,  who  is  going  like  yourself  to  stand  before  her 
Judge;  with  your  children;  or  your  neighbours;  and  you  damned  all 
their  limbs,  and  even  their  souls;  d  almost  tremble  whilst  I  repeat 
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sucli  horrible  expressions)  did  not  you  mean  to  wish  them  some 
preat  harm?  The  words  in  their  simple  sense  mean  the  greatest 
liarm  that  can  possibly  happen  to  any  man;  great  indeed  beyond  all 
possible  imagination.  To  damn  a  man's  soul  is  to  wisli  that  it  may 
be  cast  into  the  lake  of  lire  and  brimstone,  there  to  burn  for  ever 
with  the  devil  and  his  wicked  angels.'' 

**  Ah!  Sir,"  he  answered;  <*I  did  not  know  thai;  I  never  was 
taught  to  read;  I  was  very  ignorant.  God  forgive  me!  1  am  sorry 
for  it  now;  and  I  hope  I  have  left  it  off.  And  if  God  would  but  let 
me  stay  here  a  little  while  longer,  I  could  repent  better  of  my 
other  faults." 

This  poor  old  man  seemed  to  improve  at  every  step;  and  became 
now  a  hopeful  and  an  interesting  patient;  so  I  ventured  to  com- 
mend him,  and  said,  ^'God  will  be  pleased  with  that  wish  of 
yours,  because  it  comes,  I  believe,  from  your  heart;  and  if  so,  he 
will  either  grant  it,  or  enable  you  to  do  without  it.  But  1  will  go 
on  to  help  you  with  your  examination  of  yourself,  that  your  re- 
pentance may  be  the  more  perfect,  and  the  more  pleasing  to  God. 
One  of  his  commandments  says,  *  thou  shalt  not  steal.'  Were  you 
acquainted  with  it?" 

"  I  cannot  deny  but  I  was,"  said  the  old  man;  and  he  trembled. 
*'  Can  you  lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart,"  I  inquired,  **  and  tell 
me,  now  that  you  are  a  dying  man,  that  you  never  broke  that  com- 
mandment?" ^^I  will  say  no  such  thing,"  he  replied;  "I  should 
be  a  liar,  if  I  did.  But  I  did  not  thieve,  Sir,  like  many  do.  Some 
of  my  masters,  I  am  sure,  will  give  me  a  good  character.  Ask 
Me///."  **  Yes,  my  poor  friend,"  I  said;  *'some  men  may  give 
you  a  good  character,  because  they  know  little  about  }■  ou,  or  because 
they  desire  to  do  you  a  kindness.  But  all  you  want  now  is  a  good 
character  with  God,  who  knows  every  thing  about  you;  even  those 
actions  that  were  never  seen  by  any  human  eye;  and  who  has  no  re- 
spect of  persons,  and  cannot  be  partial  to  any  man,  without  reason, 
or  justice;  and  who  is  besides  so  thoroughly  pure  and  holy,  as  to 
hate  and  abominate  the  very  least  dishonesty  in  the  world.  Can 
you  stand  before  hivi^  and  think  to  deceive  him,  and  to  prevail  over 
him,  by  pleading  that  you  did  not  thieve  like  many  do?" 

The  old  man  trembled  more  and  more,  and  said,  "Ah!  Sir,  I 
have  been  worse  than  1  was  willing  to  think;  biit  I  will  hide  no- 
thing." **  You  cannot,"  I  answered  immediately.  "  From  me 
you  may;  from  God  you  cannot.  Confess  every  thing  to  him  in 
your  thoughts,  which  indeed  he  knows  already;  but  he  is  pleased 
with  the  confessions  of  a  sinner;  and  the  more  particular  the  con- 
fession is,  the  better.  But,  I  fear,  my  poor  old  man,  from  what  I 
have  heard,  when  you  come  to  think  strictly  about  it,  as  a  dying 
man  should  do,  you  will  find  your  sins  of  this  sort  to  be  more  in 
number  than  the  very  hairs  of  your  head,  and  quite  impossible  to 
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be  reckoned  up,  If  you  have  committed  great  thefts;  such  as  the 
stealing  of  sheep  and  things  of  that  value,  I  suppose  that  you  could 
never  forget  them;  but  whatyo?/  perhaps  would  call  little  thefts,  or 
no  thefts  at  all ;  which  the  righteous  God  however  will  utterly  con- 
demn; these  may  have  been  so  numerous  and  so  little  regarded  at 
the  time,  as  to  have  now  quite  slipped  out  of  your  memory.  But 
it  is  not  so  with  God.  He  noted  it  down  in  his  book,  whenever 
you  robbed  your  neighbour's  garden,  or  hen-roost;  nay,  whenever 
you  tore  a  stake  out  of  his  hedge,  or  a  rail  from  his  paling.'' 

**  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me!"  cried  out  the  old  man,  still 
more  alarmed.  "I  never  understood  this,  Sir;  and  I  hope  God 
will  not  be  hard  with  me,  ignorant  as  I  was. "  *'  For  Christ's  sake," 
I  said,  "  God  will  certainly  deal  mercifully  with  you,  provided  you 
are  penitent;  and  it  is  to  make  you  truly  so,  that  I  mention  all 
these  things  to  you.  You,  it  seems,  would  have  passed  them  over 
without  repentance;  and  then  you  would  have  been  charged  with 
them,  to  your  great  surprise  and  dismay,  in  the  terrible  hour  of 
judgment.  And  now  perhaps  I  ought  to  go  on  to  other  things;  but, 
I  hope,  you  will  be  able,  by  this  example  that  I  have  given  you, 
to  search  all  your  conduct  to  the  very  bottom;  and  to  accuse,  and 
condemn  yourself  for  your  own  faults;  that  God,  seeing  how  se- 
vere you  are  against  yourself,  may  pity,  pardon,  and  save  you. 
And,  \vhilst  you  search  your  conduct,  be  sure  not  to  forget  the 
things  undone,  as  well  as  the  things  done;  more  especially  liow  you 
have  lived  to  all  appearance  without  a  God  in  the  world,  never 
having  gone  to  church  to  pray  to  him  in  public,  and  never  or  scarce- 
ly ever,  having  fallen  on  your  knees  at  home  to  pray  to  him  in  pri- 
vate. The  total  neglect  of  your  family  too,  in  consequence  of 
which  and  of  your  bad  example,  your  children  have  grown  up  to 
be  what  we  now  see  them,  must  make  a  serious,  an  awful  part  of 
your  repentance." 

*^  Ah!  Sir,"  he  exclaimed;  **  I  see  I  have  been  very  wicked.  I 
never  thought  of  this  before;  and  now  I  shall  have  no  time  to  re- 
pent of  it  as  I  ought.  What  will  become  of  me ;  and  w  hat  must  I 
do?"  <<  You  can  do  nothing  at  all,  I  said,  '*  by  your  own  strength 
alone;  but  there  is  another,  whom  I  have  mentioned  to  you  before, 
who  can  enable  you  to  do  every  thing,  even  in  the  shortest  space  of 
time.  For  his  help  you  must  pray,  wiiilst  you  can  pray  at  all.  I 
speak  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost;  whose  peculiar  office  it  is  to  help 
your  infirmities,  and  to  fill  you  with  godly  sorrow  and  to  make 
you  holy;  and  Jesus  Christ  has  told  us  that  his  blessed  Spirit  will 
be  given  to  those  who  ask  for  him.  In  short,  the  Bible  assures  us, 
with  respect  to  everything  which  is  good  for  us;  *  ask,  and  ye  shall 
have;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
you.'  Now  then,  my  poor  old  friend,  you  know  what  you  are  to 
do,  and  I  shall  leave  you  to  your  own  thoughts,  after  a  single  prayer. 
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Your  disorder  has  reduced  you  too  much  for  further  conversation, 
or  I  should  have  talked  to  you  about  the  Sacrament." 

He  seemed  much  exhausted,  and  made  me  no  answer.  I  called 
np  the  woman;  we  laid  him  gently  down  on  his  back;  and  then  I 
read  the  commendatory  prayer  lest  I  might  not  see  him  again, 
shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  left  him  -with  my  blessing.  I  was  late, 
and  could  not  stop  to  speak  to  the  old  woman  below.  This  was 
Saturday.  To  visit  him  on  Sunday  was  scarcely  possible.  Very 
early  on  Monday  morning,  before  I  could  get  to  him,  he  died. 

"My  poor  old  man  is  dead.  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Barton,  as  I  entered 
the  house.  "  Yes,"  I  answered;  "  I  heard  it  as  I  came  along.  God, 
I  hope,  had  compassion  upon  him,  and  forgave  him,  and  has  taken 
liim  to  himself.  He  was  ignorant,  very  ignorant;  but  desirous  to 
do  what  he  could;  and  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  is  merciful." 

She  lifted  up  her  hands  in  silent  prayer  to  that  gracious  Being, 
who  spares  when  we  deserve  punishment.  Having  paused  'till  she 
changed  her  attitude,  I  inquired  if  he  had  said  any  thing  about  the 
Sacrament.  "No,  Sir,"  she  replied;  "nor  did  he  understand  what 
it  meant.  After  you  left  him  he  spoke  very  little;  and  scarcely 
ever  but  w^hilst  he  was  praying.  So  my  sister  told  me;  and  very 
glad  indeed  I  was  to  hear  it.  Alack!  Sir;  he  never  used  to  pra5^" 
'••  I  believe  not,"  I  said;  "  but  by  God's  help  w^e  taught  him  to  do  it 
in  his  last  days,  and  he  did  do  it;  and  so  far  his  spirit  was  renewed 
within  him.  If  it  had  pleased  the  God  of  all  mercy  to  give  us  a  lit- 
tle more  time,  he  might  have  been  instructed  in  the  nature  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  might  have  longed  for  it,  and 
I  might  have  administered  it  to  him.  He  is  gone  without  it;  with- 
out eating  of  his  blessed  Saviour's  body,  and  without  drinking  of 
his  blood.  But  he  knew  nothing  of  that  sacred  institution,  nor  of 
the  mighty  benefits  which  it  is  intended  to  convey  to  the  humble 
and  faithful  communicant.  He  could  not  therefore  hunger  and 
thirst  after  that  of  which  he  was  uninformed.  Indeed  he  might 
have  been  informed  of  it.  But  we  must  not  press  this  matter  too 
far;  we  shall  soon  be  lost  in  our  own  reasonings.  Let  us  leave  it 
to  God;  with  /n'?7i  nothing  is  impossible;  and  it  is  his  property  to 
forgive  sins.  After  the  best  which  the  best  of  us  can  do  we  shall 
still  be  found  wanting  in  his  sight,  and  have  need  enough  of  for- 
giveness.    But  tell  me,  how  do  you  mean  to  bury  the  corpse?" 

"My  sons,"  she  said,  "  will  do  it.  They  promised  their  father 
that  they  would,  when  he  first  gave  himself  up;  and  they  have  pro- 
mised the  same  to  vie,  when  I  die;"  wdiich  must  soon  be.  God 
knows  where  the  money  is  to  come  from!  But  it  would  dis- 
grace us  to  be  carried  to  our  graves  in  a  parish-coffin,  and  not  to  be 
taken  into  the  church." 

"Your  sons  will  do  w^ell,"  I  replied,  *Uo  bury  you  both  respec- 
tably.    Not  that  it  really  matters  to  yourselves  whether  your  cof- 
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iins  be  worse,  or  better;  or  the  funeral  service  shorter  or  longer;  or 
whether  the  great,  or  the  little  bell  be  tolled.  In  a  few  years  after 
the  body  has  been  committed  to  the  ground;  earth  to  earth;  ashes 
to  ashes;  dust  to  dust;  it  will  be  the  same  with  the  king  as  with  the 
day-labourer.  Neither  will  all  his  pomp  and  parade  carry  the  king 
to  heaven;  nor  will  the  wretched  poverty  of  the  other  prevent  him 
from  getting  thither.  Repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  towards 
Jesus  Christ,  are  all  in  all.  But  to  your  sons  it  does  matter.  And 
if  they  should  desert  the  dead  bodies  of  their  parents,  and  leave  it 
to  the  parish-officers  to  see  them  laid  in  their  graves,  it  would  just- 
ly stir  up  a  general  cry  of  shame;  especially  against  your  unmarried 
sons,  who  ought  to  be  fully  able  to  bear  this  expense.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that  they  have  resolved  upon  it." 

''Aye,  Sir,  they  have  always  been  kind  to  their  poor  father  and 
mother,"  she  said;  ''  and  always  ready  to  share  with  us  whatever 
they  had.  It  is  a  pity  that  they  have  taken  so  bad  a  turn  in  the 
rest  of  their  doings.  But  God  be  merciful  to  them,  and  bring  them 
to  repentance!  I  shall  pray  for  them  with  my  last  breath."  "Do 
so,"  I  replied ;  "  and  the  prayer  of  sincerity  and  faith  may  not  return 
empty  into  your  own  bosom,  but  draw  down  from  above  a  blessing 
upon  your  children."  After  this  I  read  to  her  a  small  portion  of 
the  Psalms,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Benediction;  and  so  took 
my  leave. 

At  my  first  visit  to  old  Mrs.  Barton  after  the  funeral  of  her  hus- 
band, I  observed,  that  she  was  much  changed  for  the  worse,  and 
that  probably  she  would  shortly  follow  him.  On  the  same  day  too 
she  was  deeply  dejected  in  her  spirits,  and  afflicted  with  severe 
pain.  Nevertheless,  being  quite  alone,  she  was  desirous  of  talking, 
and  she  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  burial.  "•  It  was  very  pro- 
per," I  answered,  ''  and  very  creditable  to  your  sons;  and  the  be- 
haviour of  every  body  was  as  decent,  and  as  orderly,  and  indeed  as 
solemn,  as  could  have  been  w^ished.  They  seemed  to  feel  what  we 
were  about,  and  that  their  own  turn  might  come  they  knew  not 
how  soon.  But  there  was  one  of  your  younger  sons,  w^ho  was  more 
affected  than  the  rest;  and  his  eyes  were  quite  red  with  weeping." 
''  Aye,  Sir,"  she  said,  "  that  was  John,  who  is  just  discharged  from 
prison.  He  was  but  just  in  time  to  follow  his  old  father  to  his 
grave." 

She  was  now  nearly  past  crying;  but  I  marked  a  single  tear  in 
the  hollow  below  her  eye.  I  expressed  my  hope  that  those  tears 
of  her  son  might  be  the  beginnings  of  a  true  repentance;  and 
"  then  J  ^  I  said  to  her,  "  you  yourself  would  have  to  shed  only  tears 
of  joy.  God  does  not  afflict  us  at  randon,  but  only  for  our  good; 
our  tears  give  him  no  pleasure,  except  they  be  tears  of  penitence; 
may  3^our  son's  tears  be  such,  and  he  will  accept  both  them  and 
/^i??z."     ''Ah!  Sir,"  she  answf^red,  "I  wish  it  may  be  so!     But  I 
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fear;  and  I  am  going  away  with  sorrow  in  my  heart  about  it. "  "Be 
calm/'  I  said,  *'  and  try  to  compose  yourself,  and  patiently  to  sub- 
mit your  own  will  to  God's  will.  I  will  kneel  down,  and  read  to 
you,  and  pray  with  you." 

I  then  read  the  latter  exhortation  in  the  Visitation-service;  and, 
pursuing  the  path  there  pointed  out,  I  questioned  her,  as  to  the 
great  articles  of  our  holy  faith;  all  which  she  affirmed  that  she  stead- 
fastly believed;  and  next,  with  respect  to  her  repentance;  which 
appeared  to  be  as  full  and  complete  as  was  likely  for  a  person  in  her 
condition.  *^  If  any  thing,  w^hich  you  have  done  in  the  course  of 
your  life,"  I  said,  <*  now  weighs  heavily  upon  your  mind;  confess 
it;  not  to  7ne;  unless  it  were  for  the  purpose  of  doing  justice  to  any 
injured  person;  but  to  God.  Do  not  confess  generally  that  you  are 
a  sinner,  which  is  every  body\s  case;  but  make  a  special  confes- 
sion; name  all  your  weighty  sins  by  their  names,  and  go  through 
all  the  aggravations  of  your  guilt;  say  why  it  was  particularly  wrong 
in  you  to  have  committed  them,  and  that  other  persons  might  have 
been  more  excusable  than  yourself;  dwell  upon  all  this  in  your  se- 
cret thoughts,  and  humble  yourself  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God, 
and  be  your  own  accuser;  and  then  if  you  ask  for  it  with  an  earnest 
desire,  and  a  true  humility  of  spirit,  I  will  do  what  I  have  never 
yet  done  for  you;  I  will  pronounce  the  absolution  over  you." 

Upon  hearing  this,  the  poor  woman,  who  was  lying  at  her  length 
in  the  bed,  reached  out  her  hands;  and  clasping  them  above  her, 
with  a  wonderful  expression  of  fervour  and  devotion ;  her  eyes  too, 
which  were  black,  and  yet  keen  and  piercing,  being  fixed  with  a 
steadfast  undcviating  gaze  upwards;  with  convulsed  and  quivering 
lips  she  seemed  to  be  laying  open  her  inmost  soul  to  God.  She  w^as 
speaking  rapidly,  but  she  uttered  no  sounds. 

The  spectacle  was  striking  in  an  uncommon  degree.  I  stood  in 
silent  awe.  After  a  few  minutes  exhausted  by  this  powerful  feeling 
she  dropped  her  hands,  and  said  with  difficulty,  *^I  am  ready,  Sir; 
I  desire  it  from  my  heart." 

Immediately  I  pronounced  aloud  the  solemn  form  in  the  most 
solemn  tone  of  which  I  was  capable. 

A  pause  ensued,  but  shorter  than  before,  during  which  she  ap- 
peared to  be  buried  in  deep  thought.  ^*  This  service.  Sir,"  at  length 
she  said,  <'has  been  my  constant  study,  since  you  began  to  attend 
upon  my  poor  children  and  myself.  I  have  read  it  over  more  often 
than  I  can  tell  you;  so  that  I  can  remember  every  part  of  it;  and  I 
have  observed  that  you  never  used  the  part  which  you  have  now 
read  to  me." 

"It  is  very  true,"  I  replied;  <*I  read  it  but  seldom;  because  it 
will  be  of  no  benefit  or  true  comfort,  except  to  those  who  are  con- 
scious of  their  unworthiness,  and  sinking  under  the  load  of  it;  deep- 
ly penitent  for  every  transgression  of  God's  righteous  laws;  looking 
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to  their  Saviour  alone  for  relief,  with  a  perfect  faith-and  trust  in 
his  merits;  and  anxious  to  be  delivered  by  him  from  the  guilt  and 
power  of  sin.  When  I  meet  with  such  persons,  who  have  also 
more  than  an  ordinary  acquaintance  with  their  religion,  then  at  their 
own  desire  and  for  their  especial  comfort,  1  absolve  them  from  their 
sins  according  to  this  form.  God  indeed  has  absolved  them  already 
in  his  secret  counsels,  and  will  finally  make  it  known  at  the  day  of 
judgment;  such  is  his  gracious  promise  by  the  Gospel  to  the  peni» 
tent  and  believing;  if  it  were  not  so,  what  the  minister  does  would 
be  of  no  avail;  he  only  pronounces  the  fact,  being  assured  of  the 
faithfulness  of  God  that  he  has  ratified  it  in  heaven.  To  no  others 
would  it  signify  at  all,  except  to  delude  them,  for  the  minister  to 
pronounce  this  form  of  absolution. 

^'  Our  blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  indeed,  gave  to  the  Apostles 
the  power  of  remitting  sins;  and  this  power  has  come  down  to  all 
Christian  ministers,  who  have  been  regularly  appointed  to  succeed 
the  Apostles.  But  this  power  must  be  consistent  with  the  terms 
of  the  Gospel  itself;  and  therefore  we  do  not  presume  to  exercise 
it  of  our  own  will,  and  in  a  partial  arbitrary  manner.  Nor  would 
God  above  ratify  our  deed.  It  would  be  a  great  abuse  of  our  office 
to  do  so,  and  might  be  very  destructive  also  to  the  souls  of  men.  If 
the  sinner  were  not  yet  truly  penitent,  and  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
a  lively  faith  in  Christ;  and  trusted  nevertheless  in  the  absolution 
of  the  minister,  so  far  as  to  cast  ofi'all  further  care  for  his  salvation; 
the  consequences  would  be  very  dreadful.  I  have  absolved  you^ 
because  I  am  satisfied  that  you  are  a  sincere  and  penitent  believer; 
such  a  one  as  God  himself  would  absolve;  although  you  yourself  in 
your  humility  might  have  doubted  about  your  own  condition. 
What  I  have  done  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  your  salvation.  It  was 
intended,  coming  from  God's  minister,  to  re-assure  and  strengthen 
your  drooping  mind.  Take  therefore  the  comfort  of  what  I  have 
done,  and  avoid  the  danger  of  it.  Do  not  rest  in  it,  I  mean;  but 
go  on  to  make  your  repentance  more  perfect,  and  your  faith  more 
steadfast.  Then  most  assuredly  will  God  himself,  at  the  last  day, 
confirm  my  present  act,  and  acquit  you  of  all  sin  for  ever.  '^ 

^^  I  hope.  Sir,"  she  said  with  great  feeling,  '^  that  I  shall  be 
grateful  and  still  humble;  not  puffed  up  with  pride,  nor  forgetful  of 
the  duties,  which  are  yet  in  my  power  to  perform.  But  from  the 
account  which  you  have  now  given  me,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  un- 
derstand the  Absolutions  in  the  Morning  and  Evening  Services; 
and  in  the  Communion.  The  whole  congregation,  and  all  the  com- 
municants, cannot  be  true  penitents,  or  true  believers;  and  yet  you 
appear  to  absolve  them  all  alike." 
'  '*  No,"  I  answered,  *'  it  is  not  so.  I  read  indeed  a  form  of  words 
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in  the  Morning  and  Evening  Services,  which  is  called  the  Absolu- 
tion; but  I  do  no  more  than  tell  the  congregation,  in  that  form,  for 
their  encouragement  and  consolation,  after  the  confession  of  their 
sins,  that  God  pardons  and  absolves  all  fhe??i  that  truly  repent,  and 
unfeignedly  believe  his  holy  Gospel.  I  do  not  there  exercise  the 
power,  which  however  I  mention  as  belonging  to  me,  of  declaring 
in  my  own  person  that  the  penitent  are  aljsolved  and  forgiven.  Nor 
again  do  I  exercise  it  in  the  oilice  for  the  Communion.  What  is 
there  called  the  Absolution  is  a  simple  wish  or  prayer,  on  the  part 
of  the  minister,  that  God  may  have  mercy  on  all  the  communicants, 
and  pardon  their  sins,  and  bring  them  to  everlasting  life.  You  have 
been  misled  by  the  name.  All  the  three  forms  are  called  Absolu- 
tions; but  the  first  merely  declares  whom  God  will  pardon;  and  the 
second  expresses  a  devout  desire  that  God  may  pardon  all  who  are 
then  at  his  altar;  the  third,  which  is  in  the  Visitation-service,  and 
which  I  have  just  pronounced  over  ^oic,  is  the  only  proper  Abso- 
lution; but  it  must  be  understood  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  it  to  yon;  not  as  necessary  to  your  salvation; 
nor  as  if  /  were  the  person  who  forgave  you  your  sins;  but  acting 
in  the  name  of  him,  who  alone  is  able  to  forgive  sin;  and  acting  as 
his  minister  and  instrument,  whom  he  has  authorized  and  employs 
to  declare  his  great  mercy  to  sinners;  for  the  express  comfort  and 
satisfaction  of  your  conscience  troubled  with  the  remembrance  of 
many  iniquities,  and  longing  earnestly  for  an  authoritative  assurance 
that  God  accepts  your  faith  and  j)enitence;  I  have  pronounced  this 
particular  form  of  absolution,  being  assured  by  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  Gospel  that  a  person  under  the  circumstances  in  which  I  su})- 
pose  i/oii  to  be,  is  indeed  forgiven  in  heaven.  Do  you  understand 
this  matter  now?" 

"  I  think  I  do.  Sir,"  she  answered;  '^  and  I  am  sure  of  one  thing; 
that  I  ought  to  receive  great  comfort  from  knowing  that  you  have 
a  favourable  opinion  of  my  case.  For,  if  your  opinion  had  not  been 
favourable,  you  would  not  have  absolved  me.  But  I  will  follow 
your  advice,  and  not  stop  idly  here.  1  will  pray,  not  only  that  I 
may  endure  to  the  end,  as  I  now  am;  but  also  that  I  may  get  on- 
ward to  something  better.  Is  it  not  St.  Paul,  Sir,  who  says,  wc 
must  reach  forward  to  those  things  which  are  before?"  ''It  is,"  I 
replied;  *'  until  we  come  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ.  And  now  I  must  bid  you  farewel  for  to-day.  I  will 
see  you  again,  if  God  think  fit."  I  touched  her  hand,  and  hurried 
away;  not  daring  to  mark  her  feelings. 

From  this  time,  although  she  lived  some  weeks,  and  1  saw  her 
often,  she  showed  no  disposition  to  enter  into  any  further  conver- 
sation with  me,     I  generally  inquired  of  any  person  that  might 
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happen  to  be  in  the  cottage,  how  she  was;  and  then  of  herself  whe- 
ther I  should  pray  with  her;  to  which  she  always  gladly  assented. 
But,  towards  the  last,  when  I  put  the  same  question  to  her,  her  an- 
swer was,  that  she  wished  me  to  choose  one  prayer,  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all.  I  r'ead  in  consequence,  with  a  slight  alteration,  the 
prayer  for  a  sick  person  when  there  appeareth  small  hope  of  re- 
covery. As  I  left  the  room,  she  followed  me  with  her  eyes;  evi- 
dently intending  to  show  that  she  did  not  expect  to  see  me  again 
in  this  world.  It  was  a  most  solemn  farewel;  and  I  shall  never  for- 
get it. 

However  she  was  alive  the  next  day;  and,  as  they  assured  me, 
still  in  the  possession  of  her  faculties;  and  I  read  the  Commendatory 
Prayer.  But  she  did  not  once  raise  up  her  eyes  towards  me  to 
give  me  a  single  look.  Her  hands  were  within  the  bed-clothes,  so 
that  I  could  not  touch  them.  Her  soul  was  purged  from  all  earthly 
care.  It  was  waiting  in  still  patience  and  in  an  avvful  calm  for  the 
signal  of  separation  from  the  body,  that  it  might  mount  to  heaven 
to  its  God  and  Saviour.  -  •  ' 

This  solemn  sight  arrested  and  fixed  my  attention  for  many  mi- 
nutes; but  at  length  recollecting  my  duties,  and  standing  over  her 
w^ith  my  hands  outstretched;  I  pronounced  aloud  the  following  be- 
nediction. 

"  Unto  God's  gracious  mercy  and  protection  we  commit  thee,  in 
this  thy  great  extremity.  The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee,  and 
overshadow  thee  with  his  wings,  in  the  agony  of  this  thy  last  con- 
flict. The  Lord  be  gracious  unto  thee,  and  make  his  face  to  shine 
upon  thee,  whilst  thou  art  passing  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death.  The  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee  with  a  cheer- 
ing and  glorious  light,  which  may  give  thee  a  foretaste  of  that  peace, 
which  surpasseth  all  understanding,  and  of  that  bliss,  which  is  at 
God's  right  hand  for  evermore." 

The  dying  woman,  roused  by  this  appropriate  blessing,  and  the 
devout  tone  with  which  it  was  uttered,  made  an  effort  to  raise  her 
half-closed  eyes  towards  me;  but  in  a  single  instant  she  closed  them 
quite;  whether  it  were  that  the  leaden  hand  of  death  now  weighed 
heavily  upon  her  eye-lids;  or  that  she  feared,  by  opening  them,  to 
entangle  herself  again  with  human  things. 

In  this  state  I  left  her;  being  myself  incapable  of  any  thing  more, 
if  any  thing  more  had  been  necessary.  A  few  hours  afterwards  a 
messenger  informed  me  that  she  had  breathed  her  last  in  the  same 
undisturbed  tranquillity. 

At  the  proper  time  she  was  buried  by  her  sons,  as  her  husband  had 
been.  When  I  had  finished  the  ceremony,  and  was  retiring  from 
the  grave;  William  Barton's  wife,  apparently  deputed  by  the  rest, 
came  out  of  the  crowd  of  mourners,  and  thanked  me  with  great 
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propriety  and  much  feeling  for  every  kindness  which  I  had  shown 
to  the  family.  This  mark  of  gratitude  in  such  a  place  and  after 
such  an  awful  rite,  being  quite  unusual  and  altogether  unexpected, 
I  was  too  much  affected  by  it  to  make  any  other  reply,  than  by 
touching  my  liat,  and  by  a  slight  inclination  of  my  head,  as  I  has- 
tened homeward. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  ALMSWOMEN— PROSELYTISM. 


§  1.  Mrs.  Callender,  Mrs.  Somers,  Mrs.  Vinicomb,  Mrs. 
B0NNETT5  Mrs.  Holmes. 

One  day,  as  I  was  passing  by  the  Almshouse,  I  heard  a  great 
hubbub  among  the  old  women;  and  I  observed  several  of  them  at 
their  doors  talking  across  the  court-yard  to  each  other.  I  went  in 
to  see  what  was  the  cause  of  this  unusual  ferment;  and  having  first 
come  in  contact  with  Mrs.  Callender,  I  exclaimed,  *' Hey-day! 
Mrs.  Callender,  what's  the  matter  now?"  "  Oh!  Sir,"  she  answer- 
ed with  much  glee,  '*  we  have  had  a  visiter  here;  a  strange  Lady 
just  come  into  the  parish;  I  don't  know  her  name.  Sir;  but  I  know 
where  she  lives."  And  then  she  described  the  house  to  me. 
''  Well,"  I  said;  ^*  and  what  of  this?  Has  the  Lady  been  speaking 
with  you,  or  giving  you  any  thing?"  ^'  Yes,  Sir,  both,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  and  for  ??iy  part,  my  advice  is,  that  we  should  take  what 
she  gives,  and  thank  her  too;  but  not  mind  what  she  speaks.  I  am 
sure  her  speaking  will  do  77ie  no  harm,  and  her  gifts  may  do  me 
good;  so  I  am  very  merry  about  it.  Sir,  as  you  see;  but  some  of 
the  rest  are  very  angry,  and  have  taken  great  offence  at  her." 

My  curiosity  was  excited  by  this  prelude  of  Mrs.  Callender's; 
but  I  soon  began  to  suspect,  that  the  Lady  was  looking  out  for  pro- 
selytes amongst  these  poor  old  women;  and  finding  them  rather  ob- 
stinately attached  to  High-Church-principles,  and  difficult  to  be 
won  by  arguments,  was  trying  the  surer  method  of  bribing  them 
into  her  opinions.  I  said  therefore,  'Mo  not  be  so  sure,  Mrs.  Cal- 
lender; gifts  have  great  power  of  changing  people's  minds;  we  are 
apt  enough  to  think  as  thei/  do,  who  seem  to  be  kind  to  us;  and  so 
to  give  up  our  better  judgment.  If  she  would  be  content  to  supply 
your  little  bodily  wants,  and  give  you  some  tea  and  sugar  now  and 
then,  without  talking  to  you,  and  trying  to  unsettle  your  minds,  it 
would  be  all  very  well;  but  I  fear  it  is  thisy  which  she  is  aiming 
at;  and  therefore  you  must  be  constantly  on  your  guard,  and  take 
especial  care  that  you  are  not  corrupted  by  the  gifts."  ^' You  may 
depend  upon  me,  Sir,"  she  replied  rather  more  gravely;  '*  for,  be- 
sides other  reasons,  I  cannot  understand  her;  she  uses  such  words, 
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as  I  never  heard  at  Church,  or  saw  in  my  Bible  or  Prayer-book. 
They  are  Latin  and  Greek  to  ?7ie."  "  And,  pray,  what  arfxheyV 
1  inquired.  ''Oh!  dear,  Sir,"  she  answered;  "if  you  want  to 
know  more  about  it,  you  must  go  to  Mrs.  Somers;  she  had  a  great 
deal  more  talk  with  the  Lady  than  I  had;  and  she  is  quite  full  of 
it,  and  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  everything."  ''Very  well,"  I 
said;  "  I  will  go  then  to  Mrs.  Somers,"  and  away  I  went. 

Mrs.  Somers,  it  seems,  being  lame,  and  not  able  to  stir  from 
home,  like  Mrs.  Callender,  had  seen  the  Lady  oftener  tlian  /icr,  and 
indeed  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  old  women;  but  still  she  was  una- 
ble to  give  me  an  intelligible  account  of  what  the  Lady  intended 
to  say;  and,  in  short,  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  misunderstood  every 
thing;  if  not,  nothing  could  well  have  been  more  absurd.  Absurd 
it  was,  at  all  events,  to  talk  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  so  misunderstood;  and  if  this  strange  Lady  had  conversed 
much  with  the  poor,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  very  limited  extent  of 
their  knowledge  and  understanding,  she  might  have  been  aware, 
how  liable  these  old  women  must  be  to  l^e  misled  by  words  and 
phrases,  which  were  quite  new  to  most  of  them,  and  which,  in  fact, 
Iiad  no  very  definite  meaning.  But  words  and  phrases  seem  to 
make  an  essential  part  of  the  religion  of  some  people;  their  religion 
would  be  nothing  without  them;  and  therefore,  when  religion  is 
the  subject  of  conversation,  these  words  and  phrases  are  ever  in 
their  mouths.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  Lady's  religion  was 
solely  of  that  description;  for  her  stay  here  was  very  short,  and  I 
never  became  acquainted  with  her;  but  it  was  evident  that  her  lati- 
guage  was  the  cant  fanatic  language  of  the  conventicle,  and  not  the 
sober  scriptiu'al  language  of  the  Clmrch  of  England.  But  to  return 
to  the  stor}^ 

Mrs.  Somers,  when  I  entered  her  cottage,  was  not  recovered 
from  the  flurry  of  the  last  conference,  which  had  just  ended.  Had 
I  indeed  been  two  minutes  sooner,  I  should  have  encountered  this 
female  missionary  upon  the  very  field  of  battle.  "What  is  the 
matter,"  I  said,  "  my  good  Mrs.  Somers?  Who  has  disturbed  you 
in  this  manner?"  "Oh!  Sir,"  she  replied,  "I  am  quite  out  of 
breath;  and  I  was  never  so  angry  before  in  my  life.  We  have  had 
liere  one  of  the  strangest  ladies.  Sir,  that  ever  was  seen  in  the 
world.  Could  you  have  thought  it,  Sir?  She  says  that  this  Bible 
of  mine  is  good  for  nothing.  Why,  there  is'n't  a  more  beautiful 
Bible  in  all  the  parisli.  I  defy  any  body  to  show  me  another  equal 
to  it.  I  have  had  it  these  fifty  years.  You  know  my  Bible,  Sir. 
You  have  looked  at  it,  and  praised  it  very  often.  Look  at  it  again, 
Sir,  she  can  be  no  Christian,  nor  gentlewoman,  I  think,  that  finds 
no  fault  with  7?ii/  Bible." 

Thus  she  was  running  on,  exhausting  her  scanty  breath,  and  full 
of  indignation  against  the  supposed  injury,  which  she  had  received. 
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*^  Well,  well,"  1  said,  '^my  good  Mrs.  Somers,  sit  you  down, 
and  compose  yourself,  and  we  will  have  a  little  talk  about  it.  You 
may  very  properly  set  a  high  value  upon  this  sacred  book;  it 
contains  the  words  of  eternal  life.  But  besides  that^  it  may  well 
be  a  great  treasure  to  you  in  itself.  It  is  one  of  Barker's  Bibles, 
which  are  much  prized  every  where;  these  red  lines  are  very  pretty; 
and  although  you  have  been  using  it  constantly  for  so  many  years, 
it  is  not  much  the  worse  for  wear.  Any  person  of  common  taste 
and  judgment  must  be  pleased  with  this  Bible;  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  one  who  has  possessed  it  so  long,  and  has  studied  it  so  much, 
both  in  sickness  and  in  health,  should  be  a  little  mortified  to  hear  it 
made  light  of.  But  are  you  quite  sure,  that  you  did  not  mistake 
the  Lady's  meaning?" 

"  Oh!  no.  Sir,"  she  interrupted  me  eagerly;  '*!  could  not  mis- 
take her;  she  was  plain  enough  about  M«/."  '*Why,  what  did 
she  say?"  I  inquired.  ^'  Tell  me,  if  you  can  remember  them,  the 
exact  words."  -^  0  dear!  Sir,"  she  answered,  '*  I  cannot  remem- 
ber one  quarter  of  what  she  said.  She  said  a  great  deal  indeed; 
but  this,  I  am  sure,  was  a  part  of  it.  ^'  What  is  your  Bible  worth? 
It  is  good  for  nothing."  '^  Perhaps,"  I  said,  ''in  speaking  those 
words,  if  she  did  really  speak  them,  the  Lady  did  not  lay  so  much 
stress  upon  the  word  your,  as  you  yourself  have  now  done;  and  so 
she  might  have  meant,  not  your  Bible  in  particular,  which  1  hold 
here  in  my  hand,  but  all  Bibles  whatsoever;  the  Bible  itself,  in 
general." 

"  Then  she  must  be  a  wicked  woman  indeed,  if  she  meant  to 
speak  in  that  manner;  far  more  wicked  than  I  thought  her  before. 
What,  Sir?  To  ask,  what  is  the  Bible  worth;  and  to  say  the  Bible 
is  good  for  nothing,  surely  this  is  very  strange.  Sir,  and  very  wick- 
ed; and  I  cannot  help  lifting  up  my  hands  in  astonishment  at  it.'^ 
And  so  she  did,  whilst  she  spoke;  and  horror  too  was  strongly 
marked  in  hgr  countenance;  for  she  was  pious  in  proportion  to  her 
knowledge,  and  beyond  it. 

''  Well,  but,"  I  said,  '"  let  us  see  our  way  a  little.  Perhaps 
there  was  something  more  spoken  in  the  very  same  sentence,  than 
merely  those  few  words."  ''  Oh!  yes,  Sir,"  she  replied,  ''a  great 
deal  more."  ''  Well  then,"  I  continued,  '•  if  she  used  many  more 
v/ords  in  the  same  sentence,  she  might  possibly  have  meant  some- 
thing very  diiferent  from  what  you  imagine.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
when  she  came  in,  that  she  had  found  you  reading  this  nice  Bible 
of  yours;  and  that  she  might  have  feared,  lest  you  should  put  your 
trust  in  reading,  alone;  and  so  to  warn  you  of  that  danger,  she 
might  have  said,  what  is  your  Bible  worth?  Your  Bible  is  good  for 
nothing;  unless  you  practise  what  you  read  there." 

Here  she  stopped  me  at  once,  not  being  able  to  restrain  herself 
to  hear  me  out.      ''  I  understand  vou  very  well,  Sir;  but  I  am  po- 
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sitive  that  she  meant  nothing  of  that  sort;  for  she  never  talks  about 
practice,  Sir.  No,  no !  she  thinks  that  the  greater  the  sinner,  the 
greater  the  saint.  And,  would  you  believe  it,  Sir?  she  finds  fault 
with  your  discourses,  and  says  you  are  not  a  Gospel  Preacher,  be- 
cause you  tell  us  that  we  must  be  good,  and  practise  what  we  read, 
and  that  without  holiness  we  shall  never  get  to  heaven.  No,  no, 
Sir!  she  scorns  good  works,  and  calls  the  doers  of  them  your  moral 
men,  and  declares  that  they  will  never  be  saved  by  the  Gospel.  So 
that  you  see,  Sir,  as  clear  as  God's  sun  at  noon-day,  that  she  never 
could  have  meant  to  say  any  thing  of  the  kind,  which  you  have 
supposed. " 

Having  now  ascertained  that  this  female  stranger  had  been  med- 
dling with  my  name  and  ministry,  and  endeavouring  to  undermine 
the  confidence  which  was  reposed  in  me  by  these  aged  members  of 
my  flock,  I  began  to  consider  the  affair  as  much  more  important 
than  it  had  appeared  to  me  before,  and  I  was  the  more  anxious  to 
discover  what  were  the  actual  things  which  she  had  said,  and  what 
was  the  impression  which  she  had  made,  that  I  might  set  about 
more  effectually  to  counteract  her  machinations. 

'*  Do  you  know,"  I  inquired,  ''  whether  she  has  ever  been  to  our 
Church?"  *'No,  that  she  hasn't,"  was  her  reply;  *^  for  I  told  her 
to  go  there,  and  then  she  would  find  out  for  herself  what  sort  of  in- 
struction you  give  us.  Sir,  when  you  preach  to  us."  ''  And  pray," 
I  inquired  again,  *^  what  did  she  say  to  this?"  ^'  Oh,  Sir,"  says 
she,  ^  I  cannot  think  of  such  a  thing  as  to  sit  under  Dr.  Warton. 
He  does  not  preach  the  Gospel;  he  is  one  of  your  moral  preachers, 
and  will  never  save  your  souls  that  way. '  So  I  said  to  her,  Why 
Ma'am,  you  need  not  sit  under  him  in  such  a  Church  as  ours.  I 
warrant  you  the  pew-opener  will  get  you  a  sitting  in  the  gallery; 
and  then  you  may  be  on  a  level  with  him,  or  above  him,  if  you  like 
that  better.  Upon  this.  Sir,  she  was  a  little  angry,  and  said,  ^  You 
mistajie  my  meaning,  good  woman;  to  sit  under  a  person,  is  to  hear 
him,  and  to  be  instructed  by  him.'  Oh,  says  I,  I  ask  your  pardon, 
Ma'am;  we  never  use  such  language  here;  but,  if  that  be  all,  you 
cannot  do  better  than  sit  under  Dr.  Warton,  as  you  call  it;  and  if 
the  folks  would  not  hear  him  only,  but  do  what  be  tells  them,  as 
the  Bible  also  bids  them,  then  methinks  they  would  not  be  far  from 
the  kingdom  of  God.  For  this  too  have  I  read  in  my  Bible.  Do 
i/(ni  remember  it,  Ma'am?" 

^^  Upon  my  \vord,  Mrs.  Somers,"  said  I,  ^'you  talked  very  well 
to  this  Lady.  And  you  might  have  put  her  in  mind,  that  it  was 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  who  mentioned 
something  of  that  sort  to  the  Scribe  in  the  Gospel,  when  he  came 
to  question  him  about  his  doctrines;  and  how  we  are  told  also,  that 
Jesus  loved  the  youth,  who  had  faithfully  kept  all  the  command- 
ments,and  how  he  wished  him  to  do  one  good  work  more;  namely. 
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to  sell  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Could  she  have  bet- 
ter authority  for  the  excellence  of  the  moral  duties  than  the  autho- 
rity of  Jesus  Christ  himself?  He  loved  the  young  man,  who  per- 
formed those  duties;  he  praised  the  Scribe,  who  reasoned  well 
about  them,  and  told  him  that  he  was  not  far  from  the  kingdom 
of  God;  but,  what  is  more,  in  his  divine  sermon  on  the  mount,  he 
preached  every  one  of  those  very  moral  duties,  and  commanded 
men  to  observe  them,  and  declared  most  awfully,  that  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  he  would  not  accept  those  who  cried  out.  Lord,  Lord, 
but  those  who  did  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father.  You  see,  there- 
fore, my  good  Mrs.  Somers,  that  I  should  make  a  bad  Minister  of 
Christ's  Gospel,  and  that  I  should  preach  very  little  like  my  great 
Master,  if  I  did  not  preach,  and  enforce,  with  all  my  might,  such 
morals  as  tend  to  make  individuals,  and  families,  and  nations  vir- 
tuous, prosperous,  and  happy.  And  it  would  be  still  worse  for 
that  man,  who  should  venture  to  speak  of  those  morals,  as  if  they 
were  to  be  despised,  or  undervalued.  Remember  what  Christ  says 
on  that  subject,  and  how  he  tlireatens  those  who  break  the  least  of 
God's  commandments,  and  teach,  or  encourage  other  men  to  do  the 
same.  In  short,  the  end  of  all  Christ's  preaching  was  to  bring  sin- 
ners to  repentance,  to  make  men  holy,  and  thus  to  prepare  them 
for  heaven;  and  the  end  of  all  our  preaching  should  be  exactly  what 
his  was.  This  then  being  so  plain,  and  the  apostles  also  having 
acted  according  to  this  pattern,  I  cannot  persuade  myself,  but  that 
you  must  be  mistaken  here  again  with  respect  to  the  Lady's  mean- 
ing; and  I  think  it  probable,  that  she  only  intended  to  tell  you,  that 
the  best  morals  in  the  world,  without  faith  in  Christ,  would  be  of  no 
avail  to  any  man;  which  is  perfectly  true;  and  that  is  the  doctrine 
which  I  preach,  and  no  doubt  it  is  the  doctrine  of  every  other  Min- 
ister of  the  Established  Church.  It  is  your  own  doctrine,  Mrs. 
Somers,  is  it  not?  You  go  to  Church,  and  partake  of  God's  ordi- 
nances; you  are  sober,  and  honest  in  all  your  dealings;  you  keep 
your  tongue  from  evil  speaking;  you  try  to  practise  every  duty  be- 
longing to  your  station;  and  yet  you  know  very  well,  that  your 
best  services  of  this  kind  are  but  imperfect  after  all,  and  could  ne- 
ver of  themselves  entitle  you  to  the  reward  of  heaven;  and  that 
your  only  dependence  for  the  acceptance  of  such  services,  is  upon 
God's  grace  through  Jesus  Christ.  This  77mst  have  been  the  Lady's 
meaning.  Did  she  tell  you  how  she  knew  that  I  did  not  preach 
the  Gospel?" 

*^  Yes,  Sir,"  she  replied;  ^'I  asked  her  that  very  question;  and 
she  said  that  she  knew  it  by  common  fame,  and  because  Dr.  War- 
ton's  name  was  not  printed  in  the  list  of  the  Gospel-Preachers;  and 
some  other  outlandish  word  she  used,  which  I  could  not  understand." 
<<Was  it  Evangelical?"  I  inquired.  "Yes,  Sir,"  she  answered^^ 
'•that  was  the  verv  word.     Pray  what  did  she  mean  by  fhat^  Sir?" 

Vol.   t.  ^  25 
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**Why  really,  Mrs.  Somers,"  I  said,  "  I  can  hardly  tell  you  what 
this  Lady  might  have  meant  by  it;  but  I  can  easily  explain  to  you 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  For  instance,  Evangelical  doctrine 
properly  means  a  doctrine  consistent  with,  and  derived  from,  the 
Gospel;  and  an  Evangelical  Preacher  is  properly  one  who  preaches 
such  a  doctrine.  I  should  hope,  therefore,  that  all  the  Ministers 
of  our  Church  were  justly  to  be  called  Evangelical  Preachers;  but  I 
must  inform  you,  that  there  are  certain  persons  who  claim  this  title 
exclusively  and  entirely  for  themselves;  and  they  call  all  the  rest 
contemptuously  Moral  Preachers,  as  you  heard  the  Lady  call  me; 
although  she  knew  nothing  of  vie,  or  of  my  doctrines,  except  by 
report.^' 

*^But  pray  tell  mc.  Sir,"  said  she,  "what  do  these  persons 
preach,  which  they  suppose  to  be  more  Gospel  than  what  you 
preach?  I  should  like  to  know  it  very  much."  '^Perhaps,"  I 
replied,  "  I  might  readily  guess  what  some  of  their  subjects  are, 
which  they  are  constantly  dwelling  upon,  and  it  will  not  be  amiss 
just  to  mention  them  to  you.  Human  nature,  you  know,  was  great- 
ly corrupted  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  in  consequence  we  are  all  of  us 
born  into  the  world  with  an  inclination  towards  evil;  but  those  Evan- 
gelical persons  are  not  satisfied  with  that  way  of  stating  the  matter; 
they  will  have  it,  that  human  nature  is  utterly  corrupt,  and  depraved; 
and  that  there  is  not  a  single  particle  of  good  about  us;  but  that 
from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  we  are  none  of  us 
any  thing  else  than  one  foul  mass  of  wickedness.  This  then  is  one 
of  the  subjects  which  they  are  always  harping  upon;  and  if  any 
Clergyman  should  happen  to  say  any  thing  in  his  discourses,  which 
implied  that  he  did  not  think  quite  so  badly  of  human  nature,  they 
cry  out  immediately,  that  he  is  not  an  Evangelical  Preacher;  that 
he  does  not  preach  the  Gospel;  that  he  is  one  of  your  moral  men. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  see  what  is  to  be  gained  by  saying,  that 
human  nature  is  quite  corrupt,  rather  than  very  corrupt.  Tell  me, 
Mrs.  Somers,  if  you  know,  as  you  do,  that  you  are  by  nature  very 
corrupt,  and  that  nothing  but  the  grace  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
can  free  you  from  that  corruption;  does  not  that  reflection  always 
make  you  feel  humble  with  respect  to  yourself,  and  grateful  with 
respect  to  God?" 

"To  be  sure  it  does.  Sir,"  she  answered;  "and  I  have  often 
heard  you  preach  about  it."  "And,  on  the  other  hand,"  I  inquired 
again,  "if  you  fancied  that  you  are  quite  corrupt;  that  is  a  filthy 
mass  of  corruption,  and  utterly  lost,  and  irrecoverably  dead,  as  it 
were,  in  sin  and  wickedness,  and  not  able  to  take  a  single  step  to 
get  out  of  it,  would  not  that  throw  you  into  despair?"  "Yes,  in- 
deed, that  it  would,"  she  said;  "and  I  think  I  should  be  tempted 
to  hang  myself,  or  cut  my  own  throat,  as  Mary  Simpkins  and  Jane 
Bellamy  did,  when  they  were  troubled  in  their  minds  about  their 
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religion.     Wasn't  it  this  thought,  Sir,  of  their  desperate  condition 
which  drove  them  mad?" 

"  It  is  very  likely, '^  I  answered;  ^*  but  next  comes  their  doctrine 
of  grace,  which  is  to  rescue  men  from  that  wretched  condition,  as 
they  say,  without  any  endeavours  on  their  own  part;  for  they  are 
not  capable  of  making  any;  and  indeed  in  spite  of  all  their  endea- 
vours against  it.  Now  I  ask  you,  what  will  the  sinner  do,  who  has 
been  taught  this  doctrine?  Supposing  himself  unable  to  do  any 
thing  good,  or  to  take  any  steps  towards  his  salvation,  will  he  not 
continue  in  sin,  expecting  this  grace  to  come;  and  will  he  not  excuse 
himself  for  his  sins,  whilst  he  continues  in  them,  by  saying  that 
God's  grace  was  not  bestowed  upon  him?" 

'*To  be  sure  he  will,  Sir,"  she  replied;  '^ and  well  he  may." 
*''In  fact,"  I  proceeded,  "this  is  the  very  thing  that  I  myself  have 
heard  said,  by  one  of  that  class,  who  was  given  to  stealing,  upon 
being  reproached  with  his  bad  habits;  'I  wait,'  was  his  plea,  'for 
God's  grace  to  overcome  them  for  me,  for  I  can  do  nothing  of  my- 
self.' Now  /say,  as  they  do,  that  we  can  do  nothing  of  ourselves; 
and  I  ascribe  every  thing  good,  that  we  perform,  or  think,  to  the 
gracious  influence  of  God's  Holy  Spirit;  but  I  suppose  this  Spirit 
to  work  with  us,  and  to  help  our  endeavours;  not  to  make  those 
endeavours  unnecessary.     Can  you  lift  up  this  bed  of  yours?" 

"No,  Sir,"  she  answered,  "  that  I  cannot."  ''Then  I  conti- 
nued, "  with  respect  to  the  lifting  up  of  this  bed,  we  may  very 
properly  say,  that  you  can  do  nothing  of  yourself;  for  nothing 
that  you  can  do  of  yourself  will  be  of  any  use.  You  are  too 
weak;  you  want  strength  more  than  your  own.  Is  not  this  so?" 
*<Very  true,  Sir,"  she  replied;  "and  if  any  kind  neighbours 
should  help  me  to  lift  it  up,  ought  I  not  to  thank  them,  for  it,  and 
confess  that  I  owed  all  to  them?  For  without  them,  you  know, 
Sir,  it  would  never  have  been  done."  "You  understand  me  ex- 
actly," I  said;  "  and  I  conclude,  from  reason  and  Scripture,  that  it 
is  the  same  with  respect  to  grace.  It  is  reasonable  that  it  should  be 
sOj  because  otherwise  we  should  be  somewhat  like  these  chairs  and 
tables,  or  this  poker.  Can  this  poker  attempt  at  all  to  stir  the  fire 
of  itself?"  I  took  the  poker  into  my  hand.  "  No,  Sir,"  she  an- 
swered, laughing.  I  asked  again,  "  Can  it  refuse  to  stir  the  fire, 
when  I  move  it  for  that  purpose?"  "  No,  Sir,  nor  that  neither," 
she  said.  I  inquired  once  more,  "  Can  it  stir  the  fire  in  any  other 
manner,  or  for  any  other  length  of  time,  than  I  wish?"  "  To  be  sure, 
it  cannot,  Sir,"  she  replied.  "Then,"  said  I,  "according  to  this 
doctrine,  of  which  I  am  speaking,  there  is  no  difierence  between 
a  man,  and  this  poker  of  yours.  We  are  all  mere  instruments,  or 
machines;  and  our  reason  and  understanding  are  of  no  use  to  us 
whatever." 

"So  it  seemi?5  Sir^  indeed,"  i>he  answered;  "but  that  cannot 
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be."  *'  No,  truly,"  I  suid;  ^'  reason  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
that  God  has  bestowed  upon  us;  by  reason  we  are  superior  to  the 
brute  beasts,- and  even  rise  to  the  knowledge  of  God  himself.  It 
would  be  strange  therefore,  if  our  reason  were  to  be  thrown  away  on 
any  occasion,  and  more  especially  on  the  most  important  occasion  of 
all,  and  we  were  to  be  reduced  even  below  the  brutes,  to  the  rank  of 
things  without  life;  so  that  this  doctrine,  you  see,  will  not  hold  with 
reason;  and  I  will  be  bound  to  say  that  every  page  of  Scripture  is 
against  it.  In  every  page  it  is  cither  implied,  or  we  are  actually 
told,  that  God's  grace  is  to  be  sought  by  prayer,  and  by  asking  for 
it;  that  it  works  with  us,  when  given,  and  helps  our  infirmities; 
that  if  we  use  it  properly,  it  will  be  given  to  us  in  greater  abun- 
dance; and  that  we  must  go  through  a  course  of  preparation  to  make 
ourselves  fit  for  it;  and  that  moreover  we  may  resist  it,  we  may  do 
despite  to  it,  we  may  quench  it,  we  may  drive  it  from  us.  Let  me 
advise  you,  therefore,  Mrs.  Somers,  whatever  this  Lady  may  say  to 
the  contrary,  not  to  sit  in  idle  expectation,  and  doing  nothing;  and 
supposing  that  some  time  or  other  God  will  do  every  thing  for  you; 
or  if  not,  giving  yourself  up  to  despair;  but  read  and  study  your 
Bible  and  Prayer-Book  at  home,  as  you  do  now;  and  go  to  Church 
to  hear  them  read  there,  and  join  in  all  the  sacred  ordinances  of 
God's  religion,  and  walk  in  all  his  commandments  blameless,  like 
the  holy  people  of  old;  and  then,  I  warrant  you,  God  will  bless 
you,  and  will  work  in  you,  as  St.  Paul  says,  both  to  will,  and  to  do, 
whatever  is  necessary  for  your  salvation.  For  he  loves,  and  has 
promised  to  help  all,  who  with  fear  and  trembling  endeavour  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation." 

"  I  have  been  trying.  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Somers,  ^^  for  a  longtime 
to  do  what  you  now  counsel  me  to  do;  and  I  hope  and  trust  that,  by 
the  aid  of  God's  Spirit,  and  the  merits  of  my  blessed  Saviour,  I 
shall  build  upon  a  rock,  and  not  upon  the  sand.  The  Lady  has  per- 
plexed me  with  somethings,  and  made  me  angry  with  other  things; 
but,  if  possible,  I  shall  go  on  day  after  day,  doing  more  of  what  I 
ought  to  do,  and  forsaking  more  of  what  I  ought  not  to  do,  that 
when  it  pleases  God  to  call  me,  I  may  be  the  better  prepared  to 
obey.  And  you  know.  Sir,  he  will  reckon  with  us,  as  I  told  the 
Lady,  for  all  the  things  done  in  our  bodies,  whether  good  or  bad; 
and  will  judge  us  according  to  our  works;  so  that  if  \\c  go  before 
him  without  any  good  works  at  all,  without  having  any  treasure 
laid  up  in  heaven,  what  will  become  of  us?  He  might  pardon  us 
for  Christ's  sake,  and  because  of  our  hearty  repentance  at  the  close 
of  life;  so  that  we  might  escape  the  dreadful  condemnation  of  hell- 
fire;  but  the  rewards  are  to  be  over  and  above  according  to  our 
good  works,  Sir,  are  they  not?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied;  '^  the  Scriptures  assert  it  again  and  again; 
and  whenever  thev  assert  also  that  we  shall  be  rewarded  in  con- 
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sequence  of  our  faith,  it  is  very  plain  that  they  mean  such  a  faith 
as  is  the  same  with,  or  always  followed  by  good  works;  for  faith 
without  works  is  dead.  The  truth  is  this;  our  salvation  from  eter- 
nal death  and  punishment  we  owe  entirely  to  Christ's  dying  for  us, 
and  suffering  in  our  stead.  That  is  the  foundation.  Next,  it  is  by 
our  faith  in  A^/?^,  and  in  his  death  and  merits,  that  we  gain  any  in- 
terest in  those  merits,  and  make  them  applicable  to  ourselves.  But, 
lastly,  the  positive  rewards  of  everlasting  happiness  and  glory, 
if  our  lot  be  in  heaven,  and  the  quantity  of  those  rewards,  will  be 
measured  by  our  good  works,  done  in  Christ's  name,  and  for  his 
sake.  And  observe,  no  other  works,  however  well  the  world  may 
think  of  them,  will  be  properly  good,  or  of  any  use  to  us;  on  the 
contrary;  they  will  rather  be  accounted  sins;  because  in  doing  of 
them  we  did  not  look  to  Christ,  but  to  some  other  object,  or  rule  of 
our  own  invention.  Nor  again  will  any  good  works  save  us  of 
themselves;  salvation  is  the  free  gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ; 
but,  we  being  thus  saved,  those  good  works  will  follow  us  when 
we  die,  and  will  obtain  for  us  a  proportionate  reward,  or  rather  a 
reward  abundant  beyond  all  measure  in  proportion  to  the  infinite 
bounty  of  God.     Do  you  understand  me,  Mrs.  Somers?" 

*'Not  every  word  that  you  say,  Sir,"  she  replied;  "but  I  un- 
derstand the  whole  doctrine  very  well;  and  I  tried  to  argue  with 
the  Lady  about  it.  Sir,  in  my  own  way;  and  first  I  thought  that 
she  went  all  upon  faith;  but  when  I  told  her,  that  my  faith,  as  I  was 
confident,  was  very  sound,  and  that  I  could  repeat  all  the  Articles 
of  it  in  the  Creed  by  heart,  and  I  actually  began  to  repeat  them  to 
her  for  her  better  satisfaction,  with  respect  to  the  soundness  of  my 
faith,  would  you  think  it.  Sir?  she  absolutely  laughed  in  my  face, 
and  sneered  at  the  profession  of  my  belief,  and  said  that  such  a  faith 
as  that  would  never  save  my  soul.  I  confess.  Sir,  I  was  very  much 
hurt  and  shocked  at  this,  and  my  anger  too  was  roused,  and  I  could 
not  altogether  control  my  tongue,  and  I  cried  out,  what,  Ma'am? 
the  high  creed,  which  comes  from  the  Apostles  themselves,  w  hich 
the  whole  congregation  stands  up  to  repeat  together;  is  this  nothing? 
Is  this  to  be  despised?" 

"Well,"  I  said,  "  my  good  Mrs.  Somers,  and  how  did  the  Lady 
attempt  to  explain  this  conduct  of  hers,  which  appeared  to  you  to 
be  so  full  of  impiety?"  "  Oh,  Sir,  not  at  all,"  she  answered;  '<not 
at  all  to  pacify  me;  and  then  came  the  business  of  the  Bible,  Sir, 
which  made  the  matter  worse;  and  so,  Sir,  away  she  bounced  out 
of  my  house.  And,  whatever  she  might  give  me,  I  never  wish  to 
see  her  again.  To  talk  slightingly.  Sir,  of  the  high  creed  and  of 
77iy  Bible;  was  ever  any  thing  like  it  heard  befoitft?" 

Thus  was  Mrs.  Somers  running  on  with  warmth,  but  I  stopped 
her,  that  she  might  recover  her  breath,  and  also  to  inquire  after 
other  subjects,  which  I  thought  likely  to  have  been  mentioned  in 
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the  discussion.  The  terms  however  themselves,  which  the  Lady 
used  in  talking  of  these  subjects,  were  not  understood  by  this  old 
woman;  and  she  had  not  comprehended  what  was  said,  so  far  as  to 
be  able  to  give  any  account  of  it,  right  or  wrong.  She  recollected 
the  words,  predestination,  election,  regeneration,  assurance,  final 
perseverance,  and  many  others,  but  she  knew  nothing  further  about 
them;  and  she  hoped,  she  said,  that  the  understanding  of  them  was 
not  necessary  to  her  salvation.  I  ventured  to  assure  her  that  it 
was  not;  and  that  no  one  would  be  judged  at  the  last  day  merely 
by  what  they  knew,  but  by  what  they  did.  **  To  know  God,  and 
to  love  and  fear  him,"  I  said,  ''  and  to  know  also  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  God  sent  into  the  world  to  instruct  and  to  save  man- 
kind, and  to  feel  the  want  of  such  a  Saviour,  and  to  put  your  trust 
in  him  alone,  and  to  ask  him  to  give  you  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  make 
you  holy  too;  and  to  do  righteousness,  and  to  love  mercy;  this 
knowledge,  and  this  practice,  is  enough  for  all,  and  will  save  all; 
for  it  includes  every  thing  essential  to  salvation." 

**  I  always  hoped  so,"  she  answered,  ^'  and  thought  so  too.  Sir; 
and  I  give  you  many  thanks  for  your  trouble  in  talking  to  me  about 
these  things.  But  you  must  go,  Sir,  to  Mrs.  Vinicomb,  and  Mrs. 
Milton,  if  you  would  hear  more  about  the  Lady.  I  suspect,  indeed, 
that  Mrs.  Milton  agrees  with  her  pretty  well;  for  I  have  often 
heard  her  talking  in  the  same  way,  and  using  the  same  words,  as 
the  Lady  did;  and  once,  Sir,  when  we  were  admiring  one  of  your 
discourses,  she  said  it  was  not  Gospel.  But  Mrs.  Vinicomb,  and 
all  the  rest  of  us  think  alike."  "  Very  well,''  I  said,  <*  then  I  will 
go  to  Mrs.  Vinicomb  immediately;  and  afterwards,  when  I  am  more 
fully  informed,  I  will  go  to  Mrs.  Milton;  so  good  morning  to  you, 
Mrs.  Somers!" 

Mrs.  Vinicomb  was  at  her  door.  I  followed  her  into  her  house, 
and  accosted  her  at  once;  ^*So,  Mrs.  Vinicomb,  you  have  had  a 
Lady  with  you,  who  has  been  kind  enough  to  examine  you  about 
your  religion,  to  see  whether  you  are  in  the  right  way  to  salvation 
or  not.  Wh)^  it  is  high  time  for  you  to  know  that,  Mrs.  Vini- 
comb; you  are  old,  and  grey-headed.  But  I  should  have  thought, 
that  you  must  have  known  it  pretty  well  already,  considering  how 
regularly  you  go  to  Church,  both  on  Sundays  and  on  week  days, 
and  how  constantly  you  study  your  Bible  and  Prayer-Book  at 
Iiome." 

"  0  yes,  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Vinicomb,  "  that  is  all  very  true.  But 
the  Lady  says  that  it  won't  do.  I  must  be  regenerate,  she  says. 
That  is  the  word.  Sir,  I  am  sure.  She  used  it  so  often,  I  could 
not  mistake.  And  •sometimes  she  talked  of  a  new  birtli,  and  of 
being  born  again;  so  I  suppose  all  these  words  mean  the  same 
thing." 

*'*  I  suppose  so  too,"  I  replied.     **The  word  *  regeneration,'  i-d 
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used  twice  in  our  English  Scriptures;  and  both  that  word,  and  the 
word  regenerate,  are  used  in  our  Prayer-Book;  so  that  you  might 
have  had  some  notion  of  their  proper  meaning,  before  the  Lady 
talked  with  you  on  such  a  subject.  The  expression  of  <a  new 
birth,'  does  not  occur  in  any  part  of  our  Bible;  but  you  may  pro- 
bably recollect  it  in  the  Catechism,  and  there  the  meaning  of  it  is 
as  plain  as  possible.  And  the  expression  of  being  '  born  again,'  is 
used,  according  to  our  translation,  twice  in  the  conversation  of  Ni- 
codemus  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  very  often  in  our  Prayer-Book; 
and  always  in  a  manner  sufficiently  clear.  In  short,  all  these  ex- 
pressions, in  their  principal  sense,  mean  simply  baptism  itself,  or 
the  great  benefits  of  which  we  become  partakers  by  baptism.  What 
therefore  could  the  Lady  intend  to  say?  Surely  you  have  been  bap- 
tized, Mrs.  Vinicomb;  have  you  not?" 

'<0h!  yes,  Sir,"  she  cried  out  eagerly;  my  parents  were  good 
Christians,  and  had  me  baptized  when  I  was  quite  an  infant.  If 
you  doubt  it,  Sir,  I  will  show  you  the  certificate  of  it  taken  from 
the  register;  I  have  it  here  in  this  box." 

She  hastened  towards  the  box,  and  began  to  unlock  it,  saying,  at 
the  same  time,  ^'  I  have  kept  it  here.  Sir,  very  safe  for  many  a 
long  year;  and  I  would  not  part  with  it  for  ever  so  much  money." 

By  this  time  I  had  laid  hold  of  her  arm,  and  desired  her  not  to 
trouble  herself  to  search  after  the  certificate,  *' because,"  said  I,  '•! 
have  no  doubt  whatever,  but  that  you  were  properly  baptized  at  the 
usual  period.  The  thing  which  surprises  me  is,  that  you  did  not 
mention  it  to  the  Lady,  and  tell  her,  that,  as  you  had  been  bap- 
tized, you  must  of  course  have  undergone  the  new  birth;  that  is, 
you  must  have  been  born  again,  or  have  become  a  regenerate 
person. " 

^'  Well,  Sir,"  she  answered,  sadly  disappointed  that  I  would  not 
permit  her  to  hunt  out  the  certificate,  amidst  a  medley  of  things 
which  the  box  contained,  "  I  willshow^  the  certificate  however  to 
the  Lady,  if  she  comes  again,  and  convince  her  that  Ihave  been 
baptized;  that  I  will." 

"You  may  do  so,"  I  said,  ''  but  I  suspect  she  will  not  value  it 
as  you  do;  no,  nor  baptism  itself.  I  shrewdly  guess  that  she  con- 
siders baptism,  and  regeneration,  or  the  new  birth,  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent things.     Did  she  pretend  to  be  a  Churchwoman?" 

<*  Yes,  yes.  Sir,"  she  replied;  "  the  Lady  reckoned  herself  a  true 
Churchwoman,  and  was  positive  that  we  were  all  in  the  wrong." 
"  Oh!  very  well,"  I  said;  "  and  did  she  tell  you,  when  this  new 
birth  took  place,  and  whether  you  would  be  sensible  of  it  at  the 
moment  by  your  feelings?"  *'^  Yes,  Sir,"  she  answered;  "the 
Lady  told  me,  that  the  change  was  so  sudden,  and  so  great,  when 
the  new  birth  happened,  that  it  would  make  itself  known  and  felt, 
whether  we  would  or  not;  and  that  it  might  take  place  at  any  pc- 
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riod  of  our  lives;  and,  what  is  best  of  all,  Sir,  that  having  passed 
through  it,  we  shall  be  full  of  wonderful  comfort  and  delight,  and 
be  for  ever  after  assured  of  our  salvation." 

*^  This  is  very  fine  indeed,  Mrs.  Vinicomb,"  I  said,  '^if  it  be 
true.  Give  me  your  Prayer-Book;  and  let  us  look  at  the  office  for 
the  ceremony  of  Baptism,  that  we  may  see  what  the  opinion  of  our 
Church  is  upon  tliis  important  matter  of  regeneration.  And  if  the 
Lady  were  here,  being  herself  a  Churchwoman,  she  could  not  but 
abide  by  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church."  "To  be  sure.  Sir,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Vinicomb,  whilst  she  put  her  Prayer-Book  into  my 
hands." 

**Here  then,"  I  said,  ''at  the  very  beginning  of  the  service,  I 
fmd  this  matter  so  stated,  as  to  make  it  quite  evident,  that  our 
Church  supposes  the  infant  to  be  regenerate,  and  born  anew,  by 
baptism.  Why  is  the  infant  brought  to  be  baptized?  Because,  says 
the  service,  none  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  except  they 
be  regenerate,  and  born  anew,  of  water,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
And  this  is  asserted  on  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  himself,  who 
positively  laid  down  this  doctrine  in  his  conversation  with  Nico- 
demus." 

*'0h!  Sir,"  she  said,  ''the  Lady  read  all  that  to  me  out  of  her 
own  little  Bible,  which  she  always  carries  about  with  her;  and  then 
she  told  me,  that  by  this  history  it  was  quite  certain  that  I  could  not 
be  saved,  except  I  was  born  again  of  the  Spirit.  "That  is  very 
true,"  I  replied;  "but  what  does  it  mean  to  be  born  again  of  the 
Spirit?  Jesus  told  Nicodemus,  that  he  must  be  born  again.  Nico- 
demus  wondered  how  that  could  be,  understanding  the  expression 
in  a  carnal  sense.  Then  Jesus  immediately  explains  his  meaning, 
namely,  that  he  must  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit;  that  is,  he 
must  be  baptized,  and  enter  thereby  into  a  new  covenant  with 
God;  the  very  first  benefit  of  which  covenant  is,  the  receiving  of 
the  Holy  Gliost,  and  the  washing  away  the  stain  of  original  sin. 
Do  you  comprehend  what  I  mean  by  original  sin?" 

"Yes,  Sir,"  she  answered,  "very  well;  you  mean  the  sin  which 
\vc  inherit  from  Adam  and  Eve;  which  we  have  about  us  wdien  we 
are  born,  and  long  before  we  have  committed  sin  ourselves." 
"  You  are  quite  right,"  I  said;  "  and  it  is  from  this  that  we  are  re- 
lieved by  baptism.  In  our  natural  state,  as  we  arc  born  into  the 
world,  vv'e  are  liable  to  the  wrath  of  God  on  account  of  this  original 
sin;  but  by  baptism  we  are  put  into  a  new  state  with  respect  to 
God;  a  state  of  grace,  or  favour;  and  therefore  it  may  very  well  be 
said,  that  we  are  born  again.  It  is  a  birth  indeed  beyond  all  com- 
parison more  valuable  than  our  natural  birth,  because  we  enter  by 
it  at  once  into  Christ's  kingdom  here,  and  may  thus  be  trained  up 
for  Christ's  kingdom  in  heaven,  which  is  to  come  hereafter.  Look 
again  to  the  service.     Here  you  see,  in  the  very  opening  sentence, 
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this  cahunity  of  original  sin  is  stated  as  the  primary  reason  for 
bringing  the  child  to  be  baptized.  Forasmuch,  it  says,  as  all  men 
are  conceived  and  born  in  sin;  and  then  it  goes  on  to  what  we  men- 
tioned before.  In  perfect  agreement  with  this  doctrine,  St.  Paul 
in  his  Epistle  to  Titus,  speaking  of  tlie  washing  o(  regeneration  and 
the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  evidently  means  baptism;  of 
which  the  outward  sign  was  washing  with  water,  and  the  inward 
blessing  which  went  with  it  was  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  Only  there 
is  this  difference  to  be  observed:  St.  Paul  baptized  persons  that 
were  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  when  he  converted  such  persons 
from  Paganism  to  Christianity,  and  all  those  persons  had  added 
sins  of  their  own  to  original  sin.  Whereas  therefore  infants  are 
released  by  baptism  from  original  sin  only;  for  they  are  not  guilty 
of  actual  sin;  those  persons  were  released  from  all  sin,  both  orio-i- 
nal  and  actual,  if  they  were  baptized  in  sincerity  and  faith. 

*'  But  let  us  proceed  with  the  ministration  of  baptism  in  the  Pray- 
er-Book.  In  the  first  prayer  we  beseech  God  to  wash  the  child, 
and  sanctify  him  with  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  what  is  this  but  to  sig- 
nify, that  we  consider  sanctification  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  the 
main  part  of  baptism?  And  certainly  to  be  sanctified  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  precisely  the  same  as  to  be  born  of  the  Spirit.  "  Again, 
in  the  second  prayer,  we  call  upon  God  on  behalf  of  the  inf^int,  that 
he  coming  to  God's  holy  baptism  may  receive  remission  of  his  sins 
by  spiritual  regeneration.  Therefore  our  Church  supposes  spiritual 
regeneration  to  attend  upon  baptism,  and  we  pray  that  it  may  pro- 
duce the  remission  of  sins. 

<*  Once  more,  in  the  third  prayer,  our  Church  directs  us  to  ask 
of  God,  to  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  the  infant,  that  he  may  be  born 
again,  and  be  made  an  heir  of  everlasting  salvation.  Therefore  it 
is  presumed  that  the  infant  is  born  again  of  the  Spirit  at  his  baptism, 
by  the  great  goodness  and  mercy  of  God. 

"But  now  mark  what  the  minister  says  immediately  after  the 
child  has  been  baptized.  Seeing  now,  dearly  beloved  brethren, 
that  this  child  is  regenerate.  Can  any  thing  be  plainer  than  this, 
my  good  Mrs.  Vinicomb?  Does  not  this  show  us,  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility of  denial,  that  our  Church  reckons  baptism  and  regenera- 
tion the  same  thing,  or  that  the  latter  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  former?"  "Indeed  it  does.  Sir,"  she  replied;  "and  I  was 
very  stupid,  so  many  christenings  as  I  haVe  attended  in  my  day, 
not  to  recollect  this  sentence ;  but  I  shall  remember  it  in  future,  and 
if  the  Lady  pays  me  another  visit,  I  will  give  it  her  well.  She 
frightened  me  sadly,  Sir." 

"  We  will  see  about  that  presently,"  I  said,  "  whether  you  ought 
to  be  frightened  or  not  with  respect  to  your  condition.     But  cer- 
tainly none  of  those  words  need  frighten  you;  for  now  you  perceive 
that  the  Lady  has  perverted  the  sense  of  them,  or  has  invented  a 
Vol.  I.    .  26 
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new  sense  not  known  to  our  Church,  and  I  think  also  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible.  In  fact  the  word  regeneration  is  to  be  met  with 
there  only  once  more  than  I  have  already  mentioned,  namely,  in 
the  1 9th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the  28th  verse.  Look  at  that 
when  you  have  leisure,  and  you  will  soon  see  that  it  is  there  used 
in  a  sense  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  we  are  now  talking 
about. 

But  we  have  not  yet  finished  the  service  for  baptism.  In  the 
last  prayer  we  are  ordered  to  yield  our  hearty  thanks  to  our  most 
merciful  Father,  because  it  hath  pleased  him  to  regenerate  the  in- 
fant with  his  Holy  Spirit."  When  I  read  this,  Mrs.  Vinicomb 
lifted  up  her  hands  in  astonishment,  and  wondered  at  the  Lady, 
and  wondered  at  herself;  at  herself  for  her  ignorance,  or  forgetful- 
ness;  at  the  Lady  for  so  wilful  a  perversion  of  those  words,  as  she 
thought  it,  and  for  alarming  her,  as  she  thought  also,  without  any 
cause  whatever.  And  she  said  moreover,  ^*  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
see  her  again,  Sir,  that  I  may  tell  her  my  mind.  I  am  sure  she  can 
be  no  Churchwoman,  as  she  pretended  to  be,  but  one  of  those  rank 
Methodists,  Sir,  who  go  about  preaching  at  Rector's  Green  or  else- 
where, with  the  rabble  after  them." 

*' Well,  well,"  I  said,  ''Mrs.  Vinicomb,  do  not  be  angry  with 
the  Lady,  or  the  Methodists;  we  shall  perhaps  know  more  by  and 
bye;  but  before  I  go,  I  will  point  out  to  you  the  passage  in  the  Cate- 
chism which  I  mentioned  a  little  while  ago,  and  which  makes  the 
new  birth  to  take  place  at  our  Baptism.  Here  it  is.  The  Catechism 
says,  that  in  Baptism,  besides  the  outward  sign  of  water,  there  is 
an  inward  spiritual  grace;  namely,  a  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth 
unto  righteousness.  This  is  decisive  as  to  the  opinion  of  our  Church. 
There  cannot  be  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness,  without  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit.     Therefore,  in  Baptism  we  are  born  of  the  Spirit. 

''Now  then,  my  good  Mrs.  Vinicomb,  as  we  have  settled  the 
proper  meaning  of  those  expressions,  which  the  unknown  Lady  is 
so  fond  of;  and,  as  we  find  that  they  do  not  apply  to  t/ozc  in  your 
present  state,  still  you  must  be  careful  not  to  deceive  yourself  by 
supposing,  that,  because  you  were  regenerate,  and  admitted  into  a 
new  covenant  with  God  at  your  Baptism,  you  will  therefore  be 
saved  at  the  last  day;  or  because  the  Spirit  was  given  to  you  at  your 
Baptism,  that  therefore  you  want  his  help  no  more.  If  you  sup- 
posed so,  you  would  be  terribly  mistaken.  It  happens  every  day, 
that  covenants  between  man  and  man  are  not  fulfilled;  and  a  cove- 
nant between  God  and  man  may  be  broken;  not  by  God;  he  will 
be  sure  to  perform  his  part;  but  by  man,  who  is  almost  as  sure  to 
fail.  And,  with  respect  to  the  Spirit,  you  want  his  help  every  day 
of  your  life;  you  can  do  nothing  of  yourself  without  it;  of  yourself 
you  cannot  stand  upright  for  a  moment;  and,  if  you  have  broken  your 
part  of  the  covenant  by  a  defect  of  faith  in  Christ,  or  by  actual  sin, 
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then  what  is  to  become  of  you?  What  will  you  do  for  your  salva- 
tion, unless  the  Spirit  renew  you?  Here  is  the  true  fear;  the  fears 
which  the  Lady  occasioned  you  about  the  meaning  of  words  were 
idle  fears.  Now  we  come  to  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Are  you 
daily  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God?  Look  here  at  the  Col- 
lect for  Christmas-day.  See  what  it  is  that  you  are  taught  to  pray 
for;  namely,  that,  being  already  regenerate  and  adopted  into  God's 
family  of  children,  still  you  may  be  daily  renewed  by  his  Holy 
Spirit.  If  the  Lady  only  meant  to  tell  you  this,  although  I  might 
find  fault  with  her  expressions,  and  for  using  words  in  a  different 
sense  from  the  proper  one,  yet  I  could  not  find  fault  with  her  doc- 
trine. To  be  saved,  you  must  daily  repent,  and  daily  be  renewed. 
But  then,  if  I  understood  you  rightly,  the  Lady  talked  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  sudden  and  violent  operation  of  the  Spirit,  of  which 
you  could  not  but  be  sensible  at  the  time;  which  you  would  be 
quite  unable  to  resist;  and  after  which  you  would  be  filled  with 
comfort  and  joy,  nor  doubt  any  longer  about  your  salvation.  Was 
this  so?" 

"Yes,  Sir,"  she  replied:  '"'and  when  I  confessed  that  nothing  of 
the  sort  had  ever  happened  to  vie^  she  seemed  to  pity  me  exceed- 
ingly; and  she  told  me  that  if  I  were  not  converted,  I  could  not  be 
saved.  I  have  often  read,  Sir,  in  my  Bible  about  people  being  con- 
verted; but  I  think  she  must  have  found  out  a  new  sense  for  this 
word  too,  as  she  applied  it  to  me.  For  surely.  Sir,  I  am  not  to  be 
called  a  Heathen;  having  been  born  of  Christian  parents,  in  a  Chris- 
tian land;  and  having  been  baptized  at  the  proper  age;  and  being  a 
constant  church-goer;  and  taking  the  Sacrament  whenever  it  is  ad- 
ministered." 

"  No,  indeed,"  I  said  warmly,  "  such  a  term  can  never  be  applied 
justly  to  you^  for  the  reasons  which  you  have  yourst^lf  stated;  and 
if  it  might  be  called  conversion,  when  a  very  profligate  sinner  al- 
most dead  in  sin  and  having  little  sense  of  it,  and  a  downright  slave 
to  the  devil,  is  roused  out  of  his  perilous  slumber,  and  turns  fi'om 
Satan  to  God,  and  flies  to  that  Saviour,  whom  he  despised  and  blas- 
phemed before;  for  so  great  a  change  may  perhaps  be  called  a  con- 
version; yet  what  has  this  to  do  with  you^  my  good  old  friend?  It 
is  true  you  are  not  entirely  without  sin.  Who  is?  But  you  are 
endeavouring  at  least  to  walk  humbly  and  blamelessly  in  all  the 
commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  you  need 
no  conversion.  You  need  to  be  enlightened  perhaps,  and  you  neqd 
to  be  strengthened;  that  you  may  go  on  your  way  with  more  speed, 
with  more  courage,  and  with  more  certainty.  Improvement  might 
be  advantageous  to  us  all;  but  conversion  is  not  wanted  either  by 
7?^e,  or  hy  yon,  Mrs.  Vinicomb." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Sir,"  she  answered,  "  a  thousand  times, 
for  setting  lay  poor  old  heart  at  ease-     I  am  not  so  perfect,  gir, 
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certainly,  as  I  ought  to  be  at  my  age.  I  acknowledge  myself  a  sin- 
ner. But  I  never  do  a  wrong  thing  without  being  sorry  for  it 
afterwards;  or  without  asking  God  to  forgive  me  for  Christ's  sake, 
or  without  resolving  by  his  help  to  be  more  careful  of  my  actions 
in  future;  and  I  think,  Sir,  that  as  I  grow  older,  I  grow  more  per- 
fect, though  still  far  behind,  in  my  obedience  to  God's  laws;  and 
so,  Sir,  I  have  greater  peace  of  mind,  and  better  hopes  with  respect 
to  my  lot  in  the  next  world." 

**  Very  well,"  I  said;  ^Hhcn  you  want  no  other  proof,  that  you 
are  daily  renewed  by  the  Spirit.  This  is  the  method  of  his  work- 
ing; and  by  these  fruits  you  may  be  just  as  sure  of  it,  as  you  would 
be,  if  he  sat  upon  your  head  in  cloven  tongues  of  fire.  Never  heed 
the  Lady  therefore.  You  need  not  the  sudden  and  the  violent,  but 
only  the  gradual  and  gentle  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
you  will  probably  never  be  able  to  distinguish  from  the  workings 
of  your  own  mind  and  conscience.  But  w^hat  m-atters  it?  You  will 
know  the  Holy  Spirit  by  your  advancement  in  piety  and  virtue. 
Good  day  to  you,  Mrs.   Vinicomb ;"  and  so  I  took  my  leave. 

My  conversations  with  Mrs.  Callender,  Mrs.  Somers,  and  Mrs. 
Vinicomb,  having  taken  up  as  much  time  as  I  could  conveniently 
spare,  I  determined  to  reserve  Mrs.  Milton  for  another  day;  espe- 
cially as  I  had  reason  to  think,  that  my  conversation  with  Aer 
would  not  be  a  short  one.  But  before  I  quitted  the  court,  I  stepped 
in  to  Mrs.  Bonnett,  who  was  the  oldest  of  all  the  almswomen;  be- 
ing in  her  95th  year.  I  did  not  suspect  that  the  Lady  had  been 
there;  or  at  least  that  she  would  have  attempted  to  make  so  aged  a 
convert.  I  went  merely  to  see  the  poor  old  woman,  who  was  now  be- 
ginning to  ail,  though  she  preserved  the  faculties  of  her  mind  to  a  very 
great  degree;  and  she  might  have  Vvished  me  to  pray  with  her. 
Of  late  she  had  not  been  able  to  get  to  church,  being  exceedingly 
lame.  It  had  cost  her  indeed  more  than  an  hour,  with  the  help  of 
crutches,  to  go  there;  although  the  distance  was  considerably  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Nevertheless  she  persevered  in  the  at- 
tempt to  perform  this  duty,  until  she  was  one  day  knocked  down, 
and  run  over  by  a  carriage;  yet  without  any  dangerous  hurt;  but  her 
friends  would  not  suffer  her  to  stir  from  home  any  more.  When- 
ever she  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  church,  with  so  much  ex- 
ertion, and  so  much  danger,  she  did  not  think  one  service  a  suffi- 
cient purchase;  so  she  remained  in  her  pew,  'till  the  whole  business 
of  the  day  was  over.  If  it  had  been  possible,  like  Anna  the  Pro- 
phetess, she  would  not  have  departed  from  God's  house,  night 
or  day. 

I  discovered  this  circumstance  of  her  remaining  in  the  church,  be- 
tween the  services,  by  a  mere  accident,  upon  going  one  winter's 
day  into  the  vestry,  where  I  saw  the  good  old  creature,  by  the  fire, 
dining  upon  some  bread  and  cheese.    The  pew-openers  had  kjndly 
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placed  her  there  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  weather.  This 
discovery  of  mine  was  to  her  advantage;  for  I  took  care  ever  af- 
terwards, when  she  was  at  church,  to  send  her  a  more  comfortable 
dinner.  Such  was  Mrs.  Bonnett;  not  a  fit  subject  for  a  discreet 
person  to  try  to  proselyte.  But  the  rage  for  proselytism  overleaps 
all  the  boundaries  of  propriety  and  decency;  and  even  this  poor  old 
lady  was  not  secured  from  its  attacks  by  her  age  or  infirmities,  but 
only  by  the  steadiness  of  her  principles,  and  the  firmness  of  her 
character. 

,Upon  entering  I  first  saw  Mrs.  Bonnett's  niece,  an  old  woman 
herself,  of  the  name  of  Ellis;  and  I  said,  '^how  does  your  Aunt  do 
to-day,  Mrs.  Ellis?"  '^  Here  she  is,  Sir,"  was  her  answer,  '^  sitting 
close  by  the  fire.  She  has  got  a  little  cold,  and  for  the  last  week 
has  been  very  unked-like;  and  she  has  been  talking  two  or  three 
times  of  sending  to  ask  you,  Sir,  to  come  and  pray  by  her."  "  And 
why  did  you  not  send?"  I  said.  <^But  it  does  not  matter  now; 
here  I  am." 

A  blanket  suspended  on  a  small  clothes-horse,  screened  this  aged 
almswoman  from  the  wind,  which  poured  in  at  the  door.  I  went 
round,  and  came  in  front  of  her;  and  then  I  touched  her  hand,  and 
sat  down  on  a  chair  by  her  side.  ^^  I  am  sorry  to  hear  from  your 
niece,"  I  said,  ''  that  you  are  but  poorly;  but  I  am  come  to  comfort 
you."  *'God  bless  you  for  it!"  She  replied.  "I  was  wishing 
to  see  you.  Sir;  and  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  visit  me  without  be- 
ing sent  for.  Ah!  Sir,  you  know  how  old  I  am;  midway,  Sir,  be- 
tween ninety  and  one  hundred  years.  What  wonder,  being  so 
stricken  in  years,  if  I  be  feeble  in  body !  But  I  am  heart-whole,  Sir, 
nevertheless.  God  has  been  very  gracious  to  me;  and  for  many, 
many  years  of  my  long  life  I  have  had  nothing  the  matter  with  me, 
breath  or  limb.  Indeed  I  am  very  lame,  and  weak,  now ;  but  it  only 
troubles  me,  because  I  cannot  serve  him  in  his  own  house.  Ah! 
Sir,  I  shall  soon  be  gathered  to  the  dust;  and  I  thank  him  for  giving 
me  these  warnings." 

"  I  am  glad,"  I  said,  '•  my  good  Mrs.  Bonnett,  to  hear  you  speak 
in  this  manner;  but  I  knew  very  well  that  you  would;  and  I  am 
sure  that  our  Heavenly  Father  will  approve  of  it.  You  have  al- 
ways been  of  a  contented  disposition;  and  so  wise  and  pious  as  to 
see  the  hand  of  Providence  in  every  thing." 

*'  And  havn't  I  had  good  reason.  Sir,  for  contentment,"  she  re- 
plied, *'  and  for  thankfulness  too?  When  labour  was  necessary  for 
my  support,  I  was  healthy,  and  strong,  and  cheerful;  when  I  be- 
came too  old  to  labour,  I  was  placed  here,  where  I  want  for  no- 
thing. If  any  thing  be  lacking  in  this  charity,  I  have  kind  friends, 
who  make  it  up  to  me,  and  over  and  above ;  so  that  I  can  afford  to 
have  my  niece  here  to  help  me  in  my  infirmities;  and  she  herself, 
poor  creature,  wants  a  sheltering-place.     Could  any  body  then  be 
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more  blessed  than  I  have  been  I  For  as  to  riches,  Sir,  I  never  co- 
veted them;  they  might  have  puffed  me  up  with  pride,  or  mademc 
a  glutton  and  a  wine-bibber.  No,  no.  Sir,  the  only  evil  is,  that  I 
have  not  made  the  best  use  which  I  might  have  done,  of  the  un- 
countable mercies  of  God;  so  as  to  be  able  to  appear  before  him 
with  the  greater  boldness.  But  his  throne,  Sir,  as  I  have  often 
heard  you  say,  is  a  throne  of  grace;  and  I  have  a  powerful  Media- 
tor sitting  on  his  right  hand,  even  his  own  Son,  the  God-man,  (you 
taught  me  that  word.  Sir, )  to  intercede  for  me  with  his  Father,  and 
to  plead  the  all-sufficiency  of  what  he  did  for  me,  whilst  he  was 
here  in  the  flesh.  I  am  humble.  Sir,  when  I  think  of  myself;  I  am 
without  fear,  when  I  think  of  A/V/z." 

A  pause  ensued.  She  stopped  in  consequence  of  a  little  cough 
which  troubled  her;  I  was  deeply  affected,  and  lost  in  admiration 
of  such  sentiments,  which  were  full  of  beauty  and  nobleness,  and  so 
strikingly  portrayed  the  true,  vital,  practical  Christianity.  What  ? 
thought  I  to  myself,  am  I  come  here  to  comfort  this  aged  woman 
at  the  approach  of  death;  or  to  teach  her  how  to  meet  it?  She  has 
already  the  best  comforter,  and  the  best  instructor,  within  her  own 
bosom.  She  is  a  real  Christian;  and  Christ,  her  great  Master,  whom 
she  has  so  long  and  so  faithfully  served,  has  opened,  and  enlarged, 
and  strengthened  her  mind,  by  his  holy  word,  and  by  his  Holy  Spi- 
rit dwelling  in  her.  I  was  conscious  of  my  own  inferiority;  tity  re- 
ligion in  comparison  w^ith  hers  was  mere  empty  speculation.  A 
long  resident  in  the  almshouses  without  the  necessity  of  labour,  and 
a  never-failing  attendant  upon  her  church,  she  had  read  and  heard 
much;  and  God  had  blessed  every  thing  to  her  soul's  health;  and 
such  were  the  rich  fruits  that  now  bloomed  forth  when  the  tree 
itself  was  withered  and  decayed.  A  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory, 
if  it  be  found  in  the  ways  of  righteousness. 

These  and  other  similar  reflections  darted  across  my  mind,  whilst 
Mrs.  Bonnett,  assisted  by  her  niece,  was  endeavouring  to  subdue 
the  cough.  She  soon  resumed  her  usual  placid  air;  and  it  was  now 
the  proper  time  for  ine  to  speak.  "  Your  confidence,"  I  said,  "my 
worthy  old  friend,  is  founded  upon  a  rock;  for  it  is  founded  upon 
Christ;  and  Christ  is  the  rock  of  our  salvation.  But  you  have  been 
wise  also  in  never  forgetting  or  neglecting  that  important  text  of 
Scripture,  which  saith.  Let  hhn  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  de- 
part from  all  iniquity." 

'^  Yes,  Sir,"  she  answered; ''  I  have  constantly  had  it  in  my  eye; 
and  I  have  tried  to  fulfil  it;  and  I  have  had  God's  blessing  upon  my 
endeavours;  so  that  I  have  certainly  departed  from  much  iniquity. 
I  will  not  say  all.  Sir;  that  would  be  going  too  far,  too  far  indeed; 
but  I  am  a  better  Christian  than  I  was  in  my  earlier  days;  not  be- 
cause I  cannot  do  now  the  sinful  things,  which  I  might  have  done 
then;  but  because  I  have  been  learning,  step  by  step,  and  more  and 
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more  continually,  that  to  be  holy  as  God  is  holy  must  be  what  God 
wishes  with  respect  to  us,  and  would  make  us  all.'* 

''  Very  true,"  I  said,  ^<  for  then,  you  know,  we  might  be  fit  for 
heaven,  before  we  go  there;  and  might  be  able  to  see  God  himself 
face  to  face;  which  will  cause  us  unspeakable  joy  and  glory;  and 
not  only  thai,  but  what  a  happy  world  would  this  be  too!  And 
does  not  God,  do  you  think,  desire  to  see  us  happy  here,  as  well  as 
hereafter?  His  mercy  in  saving  sinners  is  wonderful,  and  always 
to  be  praised  and  magnified  by  us;  he  saved  the  thief  at  the  instant 
of  his  death  on  the  cross;  but  if  all  men  were  to  go  on  in  open  wick- 
edness like  the  thief  to  the  last  moment  of  their  lives,  and  then  be 
saved  by  some  sudden  unexpected  act  of  God's  good  providence, 
their  vicious  habits  being  all  changed  and  rooted  out  at  once  and 
in  a  single  instant,  surely  this  world  would  be  nothing  like  what 
we  should  suppose  that  so  wise  and  good  a  Being  77iust  have  in- 
tended it  to  be;  for  the  world  would  not  be  benefited  by  such 
changes  as  these.'*' 

Upon  this  Mrs.  Ellis  interposed,  and  said,  ''  Aye,  Sir,  this 
brings  it  into  my  head  to  tell  you,  that  there  has  been  a  strange 
Lady  here  with  my  aunt;  and  she  talked  a  great  deal  about  these 
sudden  changes,  and  would  have  it.  Sir,  that  nobody  could  be  saved 
without  them;  and  she  tried  to  frighten  my  poor  aunt,  and  to  per- 
suade her  that  her  soul  was  in  danger  of  being  lost,  because  no  such 
change  that  she  knew  of  had  happened  to  her."  ^'  And  what  did 
our  good  Mrs.  Bennett  say  to  this?"  I  inquired.  "Oh!  Sir,"  she 
said,  "my  aunt  told  her  that  she  had  never  read  of  such  a  doctrine 
in  the  Bible,  nor  heard  any  thing  like  it  at  Church." 

"  Yes,"  resumed  Mrs.  Bonnett  herself,  "  and  I  told  her  besides, 
that  the  old  man  was  to  be  put  off,  and  the  new  man  put  on;  by 
which  I  meant  the  forsaking  of  sin,  and  the  becoming  righteous  and 
holy;  not  all  at  once,  but  by  the  constant  labour  and  diligence  of 
our  whole  lives,  assisted  by  the  Holy  Spirit."  "  Nothing  could  be 
more  just,"  I  said,  "than  this  account  of  the  matter;  and  so  it  is 
that  Scripture  represents  it;  admonishing  us  to  go  on  from  strength 
to  strength,  and  adding  one  virtue  to  another,  till  we  come  to  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.  God  forbid  that  we 
should  assert  that  he  cannot  by  his  almighty  power  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  produce  a  sensible  and  total  change  in  a  wicked  man's  habits; 
and  no  doubt  he  has  done  it  at  various  times  for  some  great  purposes 
of  his  providence.  But  this  is  not  his  usual  way  of  working;  and 
therefore  we  must  not  expect  it  to  happen  to  ourselves,  nor  be 
alarmed  if  it  do  not;  provided  only  that  we  are  conscious  of  the 
sincerity  of  our  repentance  for  past  errors,  and  of  our  successful 
endeavours  to  grow  daily  in  piety  and  virtue.  For  thus  does  the 
Spirit  of  God  bear  witness  with  our  own  spirit,  that  we  are  ad- 
vancing in  the  divine  favour,  and  towards  the  prize  of  our  high 
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calling,  much  more  effectually,  and  in  a  manner  much  more  to  be 
depended  upon,  than  by  any  of  those  sudden  and  violent  emotions, 
which  might  be  only  mistaken  after  all  for  the  operations  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whilst  they  are  in  fact  nothing  but  the  fits  of  a  dis- 
tempered fancy.  But,  pray,  tell  me,  my  good  old  friend,  what  did 
the  Lady  advise  you  to  do,  supposing  you  to  be  in  so  deplorable  a 
condition?'^ 

'^  Why,  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Bennett,  'Hhc  Lady  lamented  my  case 
sadly,  and  said  what  a  pity  it  was  that  I  had  not  sat  under  a  more 
awakening  preacher;  and  that,  if  I  were  able  to  go,  she  would  con- 
trive it  for  me  yet.  Awakening,  Sir,  seemed  an  odd  word;  and  I 
thought  she  meant  that  I  always  fell  fast  asleep  at  church ;  so  I  was 
a  little  angry.  Sir,  and  told  her  that  it  was  not  your  practice  to  let 
people  sleep,  whilst  you  were  preaching:  but  to  force  them  to  keep 
wide  awake.  So  she  explained  to  me,  that  she  meant  no  offence, 
but  that  she  wished  me  to  sit  under  a  true  Gospel-preacher." 

Here  Mrs.  Ellis  interposed  again,  and  said,  '^  Yes,  Sir,  and  my 
poor  aunt  was  still  more  disturbed  at  this,  to  be  told  that  her  Rector, 
whom  she  always  listened  to  with  so  much  pleasure  and  reverence, 
was  not  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel;  and  she  taught  the  Lady  much 
better  than  the  Lady  would  have  taught  Jier.  The  Lady  would 
have  drawn  her  away  from  her  church;  but  my  aunt  does  not  like 
any  of  the  new-fangled  methods  of  preaching."  "No,  no,"  re- 
sumed Mrs.  Bonnett,  "  I  was  brought  up  in  the  Church,  and  in  the 
Church  I  shall  die,  if  God  will.  So  I  told,  her,  that  it  was  a  bad 
thing  to  have  itching  ears;  and  to  run  about  gaping  after  different 
preachers;  and  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  go  to  her  own  parish- 
church,  and  to  obey  them  that  were  set  over  her  in  the  Lord,  with- 
out pretending  to  be  wiser  than  they  are,  and  to  be  able  to  find  fault 
with  their  doctrines. " 

a  Very  well  indeed,  Mrs.  Bonnett,"  I  replied,  ^^and  you  could 
not  but  be  in  the  right,  because  the  great  Apostle,  St.  Paul,  said  the 
same."  ^^  Yes,  Sir,"  interposed  Mrs.  Ellis;  '^ and  my  aunt  told 
her  so;  and  away  she  went  in  a  huff,  because  she  could  not  contra- 
dict it."  "  She  will  not  come  again  in  a  hurry,"  I  said,  "to  in- 
struct you,  Mrs.  Bonnett,  in  your  religion.  You  are  more  able  to 
instruct  her;  and  if  she  arrives  at  maturer  age,  she  will  probably 
think  as  you  do;  and  not  go  on  in  this  manner,  unstable  in  all  the 
great  principles,  and  ever  learning,  but  never  coming  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth.  But  now  I  will  kneel  down  and  pray  with 
you." 

This  being  done,  I  rose,  wished  her  good  bye,  and  departed. 

I  was  posting  away  with  speed;  but  before  I  had  got  out  of  the 
court,  Mrs.  Holmes  beckoned  to  me  from  her  door  to  come  across 
to  her.  Although  in  a  hurry  I  obeyed  her  summons;  and  having 
followed  her  into  the  house,  she  carefully  closed  the  door,  as  if  she 
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had  a  matter  to  communicate  which  was  both  important  and  de- 
manded secrecy.  *'  The  Lady  has  been  with  me,  Sir,''  she  said  in 
a  whisper,  and  with  a  grave  countenance;  **  but  I  told  her  at  once, 
that  I  had  pinned  my  faith  on  your  sleeve,  and  that  it  would  be 
only  wasting  her  breath  to  talk  to  me  about  religion." 

*'  Did  she  know,"  I  inquired,  "  that  you  were  a  Scotchwoman, 
and  the  daughter  of  a  minister  of  the  Kirk?"  ''  No,"  she  answered, 
''not  at  first;  but  in  the  course  of  our  talk  I  had  occasion  to  tell 
her."  '*  And  had  she  not  great  hopes  of  your  agreeing  w^ith  her  in 
her  opinions  when  she  heard  that?  She  would  think  that  you  were 
aCalvinist,  which  I  suspect  she  is  herself;  and  that  you  embraced  all 
those  strange  notions  about  the  Spirit,  which  the  old  Presbyterians 
did,  and  which  I  have  nearly  ascertained  that  she  does  now." 

*''It  is  very  likely,  Sir,"  she  replied;  ''  for  she  began  to  talk  to 
me  about  Predestination,  and  assurance,  and  the  in-dwellings  of  the 
Spirit,  and  such  like;  and  when  I  thought  to  disappoint  her  at  once, 
by  letting  her  know,  that  I  had  long  ago  f^iithfully  and  sincerely 
conformed  myself  to  the  Church  of  England  in  consequence  of 
your  instructions,  she  said  immediately  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  founded  on  the  principles  of  Calvin,  and  in  proof  of  it 
she  opened  my  Prayer-book,  and  showed  me  the  17th  Article. 
Look,  Sir,  I  have  it  here  ready  to  ask  you  about  it.  You  remember, 
Sir,  I  dare  say,  that  though  a  Scotchwoman  by  birth,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  minister,  I  never  was  a  Calvinist  in  my  life,  in  the  sense  that 
you  explained  the  word  to  me;  but  the  Article  seems  to  point  out 
that  very  sen^e,  and  it  puzzles  me  sadly." 

''Well,  well,"  I  replied;  we  will  talk  of  this  when  I  see  you 
next;  I  am  glad  that  you  have  mentioned  your  difficulty  to  me; 
but  I  have  been  detained  longer  than  I  expected;  and  I  cannot  stay 
now;  so  farewel  for  the  present. " 

Thus  at  length  I  fairly  escaped  from  the  court;  which  indeed  it 
was  not  easy  to  do  at  any  time  within  a  moderate  period,  when 
there  were  no  such  important  matters  to  discuss.  These  old  ladies 
had  always  a  great  deal  to  say,  whenever  I  appeared  amongst  them. 
But  upon  this  occasion  they  were  full  to  overflowing;  and  I  found 
upon  further  inquiry,  that  the  unknown  Lady  had  endeavoured  to 
see  every  one  of  them.  With  some  however  she  had  not  succeed- 
ed in  this,  on  account  of  their  superior  activity  and  consequent  fre- 
quency of  absence  from  home.  Two  slie  had  seen,  but  had  aban- 
doned in  despair,  as  being  too  deaf,  or  stupid,  or  both,  to  flatter  her 
with  the  least  glimmerings  of  success.  Another  had  absolutely 
frightened  her  away;  having  large  goggling  eyes,  and  a  head  that 
nodded  like  a  Chinese  Mandarin,  and  some  gestures  that  betokened 
a  little  abberration  of  intellect.  On  the  whole  therefore  there  were 
but  six,  to  whom  it  was  necessary  to  apply  myself;  and  of  these  I 
had  already  despatched  four.     Mrs.  Holmes  was  next  in  order. 

Vol.   t.  27 
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§  2.  Mrs.  Holmes  and  Mrs.  Milton. 

She  had  left  Scotland  in  her  early  youth,  to  visit,  I  think,  some 
relations  in  England;  and  her  father  and  mother  dying  soon  after 
her  separation  from  them,  without  having  made  any  provision  for 
her  support,  she  never  returned  thither.  She  once  told  me  all  the 
particulars  of  her  history,  hut  I  have  forgotten  the  greater  part  of 
them.  However  being  reduced  to  much  distress  she  married  a  per- 
son in  an  inferior  station,  with  whom  she  removed  from  place  to 
place,  'till  at  length  they  took  up  their  abode  in  my  parish,  and 
kept  some  petty  shop,  and  were  ahvays  in  very  low  circumstances. 
When  I  became  acquainted  with  her,  she  was  a  wadow  of  sixty-five 
years  of  age,  with  bad  health,  and  in  absolute  distress;  so  that,  as 
she  had  borne  a  good  character  during  the  whole  of  her  residence 
here,  I  proposed  to  place  her  for  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  the 
almshouses,  to  save  her  from  the  necessity  of  throwing  herself  upon 
the  parish.  But  I  found  that  she  was  a  staunch  Presbyterian  by  pro- 
fession, and  had  a  sort  of  pride  in  adhering  to  Presbyterian  princi- 
ples, as  she  thought;  whilst  in  fact  she  was  quite  ignorant  what 
Presbyterian  principles  were;  except  so  far  as  related  to  Church 
government,  and  the  mode  of  administering  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  To  frequent  the  parish-church,  and  to  communi- 
cate according  to  our  forms,  were  absolutely  indispensable  in  an  alms- 
woman;  and  therefore  she  needed  instruction  and  conviction  before 
this  desirable  event  could  be  accomplished. 

In  my  first  conversation  with  her,  having  this  object  in  view,  and 
trying  to  ascertain  her  opinions  with  precision,  I  inquired  at  once, 
if  she  were  a  Calvinist;  to  which  question  she  replied  without 
hesitation,  that  she  was.  But  how  great  was  my  surprise,  upon 
stating  what  Calvinism  was,  with  the  intention  of  afterwards  refu- 
ting it,  she  seemed  to  be  full  of  amazement  and  horror;  and  not 
only  did  she  immediately  disclaim  such  principles  for  herself,  but 
doubted  my  veracity  as  to  the  principles  theanselves;  and  fancied 
indeed  that  I  was  endeavouring  to  impose  upon  her.  Nor  could  I 
convince  her  of  my  fairness,  until  I  showed  her  a  book  of  Bishop 
Tomline's;  in  which  there  were  several  original  sentences  from 
Calvin,  with  a  literal  translation  below.  Upon  this  she  yielded;  and 
she  used  some  strong  expressions  with  respect  to  Calvin's  doctrines, 
declaring  them  monstrous  and  even  devilish;  and  that  she  could 
never  bring  herself  to  believe  that  such  had  been  the  doctrines  of 
her  own  father,  or  of  the  Scotch  Kirk. 
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This  point  then  being  happily  got  over,  it  only  remained  to  re- 
concile her  to  our  government  by  Bishops,  and  to  our  formularies 
.of  worship.  In  regard  to  the  first,  I  stated  the  case  in  this  man- 
ner. '^  Some  persons  perhaps  will  contend  that  we  may  adopt  any 
form  of  church-government  which  may  appear  best  suited  to  the 
times  and  circumstances  of  any  country;  others  that  we  must  esta- 
blish every  thing  according  to  the  model  laid  down  by  Christ  and 
his  Apostles;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  safest  and  therefore  the  wisest 
opinion. 

"  According  to  the  first  opinion  it  would  be  impossible  that  any 
sort  of  uniformity  should  prevail,  either  in  the  whole  Christian 
world,  or  in  any  particular  country.  There  would  be  a  constant 
changing  every  where;  and  some  would  like  the  changes,  and  some 
would  not;  and  therefore  would  oppose  and  resist  them;  so  that 
there  would  be  perpetual  quarrels  amongst  men,  and  wars  and 
fighting  instead  of  peace,  and  brotherly  love,  and  unity. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  if  men  adhered  to  the  model  of  Christ,  and 
his  Apostles,  they  would  have  in  the  very  outset  the  wonderful 
comfort  of  knowing,  that  their  government  was  of  divine  institu- 
tion. For  what  Christ  himself  established  carried  with  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  divine  authority;  and  the  Apostles  being  under  the 
guidance  and  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  every  thing  which 
they  did  for  the  settlement  of  the  Church,  their  institutions  also 
must  be  held  to  be  divine.  Building  therefore  upon  this  solid 
foundation,  it  was  likely  that  the  Church  would  be  similarly  go- 
verned throughout  all  nations  and  all  ages,  and  would  thus  be  at 
unity  within  herself,  and  withstand  all  the  assaults  of  the  wicked, 
devils  or  men,  to  the  end  of  time. 

*^This  way  of  reasoning  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  justest  and 
the  best;  and  the  only  question  would  be,  if  a  dispute  should  arise 
now,  how  to  ascertain  with  sufficient  certainty  what  was  the 
model  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  Now  this  may  be  done  in  two 
methods;  either  by  finding  out  from  history  what  actually  took 
place  in  the  earliest  times;  or  by  going  to  the  fountain-head  of  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  and  putting  together  all  the  short  notices, 
that  are  scattered  about  here  and  there,  with  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject of  government. 

^^  If  you  follow  the  first  method,  then  you  must  allow  the  govern- 
ment by  Bishops  to  be  the  proper  one;  for  it  may  be  traced  to  the 
very  primitive  ages  of  Christianity;  and  for  1500  years  there  was  no 
other.  All  church-government  of  a  different  description  from  this 
is  a  modern  invention,  and  therefore  by  probable  argument  not 
apostolical.  For  how  could  the  government  by  Bishops  have  pre- 
vailed universally,  as  we  know  it  did,  from  the  very  beginning,  un- 
less it  had  been  instituted  by  the  Apostles?  It  is  not  credible  that 
the  perj^ons  immediately  succeeding  the  Apostles  shotild  have  alter- 
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ed  what  the  Apostles  established ;  and  consequently  wc  cannot  but 
conclude,  that  tlie  Kirk,  or  any  other  Church  not  governed  by 
Bishops,  must  give  up  the  pretence  of  being  founded  upon  the 
Apostolical  model. 

** However,  following  the  other  method,  of  looking  to  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves  for  information,  the  defenders  of  the  Kirk  will  as- 
sert, that  their  forefathers  made  a  discovery  unknown  for  1500 
years;  namely,  that  there  was  nothing  in  those  Scriptures,  which, 
rightly  interpreted,  could  warrant  a  government  by  Bishops, 
and  so,  to  overturn  such  a  government,  they  deluged  their  country 
in  blood.  I  do  not  scruple  to  say,  Mrs.  Holmes,  that  their  conduct 
was  both  arrogant,  and  wicked;  arrogant,  to  assume  that  the  whole 
of  Christendom  had  been  mistaken  for  1500  years  in  supposing 
Episcopacy  to  be  Apostolical;  and  wicked,  to  overthrow  by  lire  and 
sword,  instead  of  by  argument  and  persuasion,  what  was  by 
no  means  in  its  own  nature,  or  of  necessity,  sinful.  The  re- 
form of  Episcopacy  was  all  that  was  wanted;  not  the  extirpation 
of  it. 

**But  let  us  see,  whether  we  caimot  find  something  in  the  New 
Testament,  to  justify  all  antiquity. 

^' First  then  tell  me,  what  they  were  called,  who  were  immedi- 
ately under  Christ,  our  head?"  "I  suppose  you  mean  the  Apostles, 
Sir,"  she  answered.  "-'I  do  undouljtedl)^,"  I  said.  '^And  what 
were  they  called,  out  of  the  whole  body  of  whom  Christ  selected 
^the  twelve  Apostles?"  *' Disciples  I  think,"  was  her  reply.  ^*And 
now  tell  me  next,"  I  said,  '^  whether  you  recollect,  that  upon  any  oc- 
casion Christ  selected  another  portion  out  of  the  whole  body  for 
some  particular  object?"  "I  do  very  well,"  she  answered;  **you 
must  mean  the  seventy."  "Certainly,"  I  said;  "and  what  do  you 
think  of  these  seventy?  Were  they  of  the  same  rank  and  order 
with  the  A}X)stles?"  "  No  indeed,"  she  replied;  ^Hhere  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  it."  "  Very  well,"  I  said;  "then  you  have  two 
orders  in  Christ's  own  time,  and  instituted  by  Christ  himself.  And 
does  it  matter,  think  you,  by  what  names  they  are  distinguished 
from  each  other?"  "No,  Sir,''  she  answered;  "it  does  not  seem 
to  be  of  any  importance." 

"Well  then,"  I  said,  "why  may  wc  not  call  those,  who  suc- 
ceeded the  Apostles,  Bishops;  and  those,  who  succeeded  the  seven= 
ty,  Priests  or  Presbyters?  Do  you  see  any  harm  in  doing  so?" 
"None,  Sir,  whatever;"  she  confessed  at  once.  "Nor  do  I," 
I  said;  "and  I  am  sure  you  remember  the  history  of  the  first  ap- 
pointment of  the  Deacons  as  it  is  related  in  the  book  of  the  Acts." 
"  To  be  sure,  I  do,  Sir,"  was  her  answer.  "  Very  well  then,"  I 
said;  "now  we  have  got  three  orders  of  rulers  in  the  church;  Bi- 
shops, Priests,  and  Deacons.     What  would  you  have  more?" 

"Why,  indeed,  Sir,"  she  replied;  "this  is  very  simple;  and 
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might  be  sufficient  for  persons,  who  have  not  been  brought  up  in 
other  opinons;  but  if  you  would  not  think  me  too  curious,  or  too 
bold,  I  should  like  to  hear  something  more  about  it  from  Scripture." 
<<  You  shall  then,''  I  said.  <*  For  though  I  think  it  very  probable, 
that  the  ancients  did  actually  model  their  Church-government  on 
this  plain  foundation;  yet  I  confess,  that,  if  more  Scripture  proof 
can  be  had,  the  conviction  and  satisfaction  of  men's  minds  at  this 
day  must  needs  be  greater. 

^^  The  first  thing  then,  which  I  remark,  is  this;  that  the  office, 
into  which  Matthias  was  chosen  in  the  place  of  Judas,  is  called  a 
Bishopric;  which  properly  means  the  charge  of  overlooking  others. 
But  it  might  be  thought,  until  the  contrary  can  be  shown,  that  these 
others,  over  whom  the  charge  was  exercised,  were  only  the  great 
body  of  Christ's  flock,  and  not  persons  invested  with  ministerial 
authority;  and  that  all  such  persons  might  still  be  equal,  and  exer- 
cise the  same  powers  of  overseers.  I  turn  therefore  to  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  whom  we  know  to  have  been  the 
first  Bishops  of  Ephesus  and  Crete;  it  being  probable,  that  some- 
thing may  be  found  there  relating  to  a  Bishop's  power.  In  the  very 
third  verse  of  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  I  meet  with  an  expres- 
sion which  appears  to  decide  the  question.  For  St.  Paul  says, 
that  he  besought  Timothy  to  abide  at  Ephesus,  '  that  he  might 
charge  some  to  teach  no  other  doctrine.'  Therefore  Timothy  had 
clearly  a  powder  over  other  pastors,  or  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
Again,  I  observe  in  the  first  verse  of  the  5th  chapter,  this  expres- 
sion; *  rebuke  not  an  elder,  but  entreat  him  as  as  a  father;'  and  in 
the  19th,  *  against  an  elder  receive  not  an  accusation,  but  before 
two  or  three  witnesses.'  Now  these  elders,  at  least  those  men- 
tioned in  the  19th  verse,  compared  with  the  17th,  are  the  same  as 
Presbyters,  or  Priests,  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel;  and  you  see 
that  Timothy  had  the  power  of  calling  them  to  an  account,  and  of 
passing  censures  upon  them.  In  the  22d  verse  St.  Paul  tells  him 
to  May  hands  suddenly  on  no  man;'  which  shows  that  he  had  the 
peculiar  power  of  ordination  which  is  exercised  by  the  Bishops  of 
the  present  day.  In  the  Epistle  to  Titus  St.  Paul  says,  that  he 
left  Titus  in  Crete  to  '  set  things  in  order,  and  to  ordain  Elders  or 
Presbyters  in  every  city,  who  might  be  able  by  the  soundness  of 
tlieir  doctrine  to  exhort  and  convince  the  gainsay ers.'  So  Titus 
also  had  the  power  of  ordination. 

"  I  shall  only  mention  one  circumstance  more;  but  that  a  very 
remarkable  one.  In  the  26th  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
we  find  St.  Paul  exercising  the  very  kind  of  power,  which  Bishops 
now  exercise  over  their  Clergy.  He  summons  the  Presbyters  of 
Ephesus  to  meet  him  at  Miletus;  and  he  delivers  to  them  an  episco- 
pal charge,  full  of  admonitions  and  exhortations  with  regard  to  their 
momentous  duties. 
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*^  Upon  the  whole  therefore,  without  looking  any  further,  we  see 
distinct  traces  in  Scripture  of  the  title,  the  oifice,  and  the  power  of 
a  Bishop,  which,  as  we  learn  from  history,  came  immediately  af- 
terwards into  universal  use.  In  short,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
James  was  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  Mark  of  Alexandria,  and  Clement 
of  Rome,  in  the  life-time  of  the  Apostles;  and  what  more  can  be 
required  to  prove  an  institution  to  be  Apostolical,  at  this  distant 
period,  I  cannot  conceive.'^ 

*^  I  cannot  pretend  to  contradict  what  you  have  said.  Sir,'*  she 
replied;  ''  and  I  would  not  wish  to  be  thought  obstinate."  **  Ob- 
stinate people,"  I  continued,  '^  will  hold  out  against  any  evidence 
whatever,  and  ingenious  people  will  always  fmd  reasons  for  contra- 
diction. So  they  might  in  the  present  case;  but  what  is  sufficient 
for  you  is  this;  that,  if  it  do  not  matter,  whether  church-government 
be  of  divine  institution,  or  not,  then  you  have  no  reason  to  object 
to  a  government  by  Bishops;  which  so  far  from  being  sinful,  is  at- 
tended with  great  advantages,  and  is  of  the  most  undoubted  anti- 
quity; and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  would  prefer  a  government  of 
divine  institution,  there  is  good  reason  for  thinking,  that  Episcopa- 
cy is  such,  both  because  it  began  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  and 
because  there  are  evident  traces  of  it  in  the  Scriptures  themselves. 
Upon  these  principles  therefore  you  may  safely  submit  yourself  to 
the  Church  of  England,  so  far  as  this  point  goes." 

"I  will.  Sir,"  she  said,  ^'faithfully  and  sincerely;  for  your  ex- 
planations are  very  clear,  and  my  conscience  is  satisfied.  Besides, 
I  know  very  well,  that  1  shall  never  have  any  opportunity  of  read- 
ing or  talking  with  others,  to  unsettle  me  any  more.  If  you  are  so 
kind  as  to  put  me  into  the  Almshouses,  there  I  shall  be,  and  very 
contented  too,  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  And  since  there  has  been  a 
talk  about  it.  Sir,  I  have  been  studying  your  Prayer-Book;  and  I 
should  be  ashamed  not  to  confess,  that  I  think  the  services  are  most 
excellent  in  themselves,  and  such  as  any  Christian  person  may  join 
in  to  their  great  edification.  I  think  too  that  it  is  better  to  provide 
such  services,  than  to  leave  any  thing  to  the  discretion  of  the  Mi- 
nister. But  with  respect  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  I 
observe,  that  you  receive  the  bread  and  wine  kneeling  at  the  altar; 
whereas  the  Scotch  receive  them,  according  to  Christ's  institution, 
sitting  round  a  table,  as  if  they  were  at  a  meal.  Is  not  this  better, 
Sir,  as  being  like  the  first  model?" 

^^  It  is  not  so  like,"  I  replied,  ^^  as  you  may  at  first  imagine,  my 
good  Mrs.  Holmes.  It  was  not  the  custom  in  those  days  to  sit  at 
meals,  and  therefore  this  sacrament  was  not  administered  at  the 
first  to  persons  sitting.  But,  at  all  events,  I  hope  you  will  not 
fmd  fault  with  a  mode  of  administering  it,  which  makes  it  so 
much  more  solemn  and  awful.  After  what  St.  Paul  said  about  the 
danger  of  receiving  it  unworthily,  and  of  the  necessity  of  making 
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a  most  careful  and  serious  preparation  for  it,  I  think  that  nothing 
wshould  be  allowed,  which  might  have  any  tendency  in  the  least  de- 
gree to  cause  the  ceremony  to  appear  to  be  a  light  or  trivial  matter; 
or,  that,  when  we  eat  and  drink,  we  eat  and  drink  common  food. 
No;  to  show  a  due  reverence  for  Christ's  body  and  blood,  what 
more  proper  thing  can  we  do,  than  to  receive  them  in  the  humblest 
posture  upon  our  knees?  The  bread  of  life  should  not  be  received 
under  common  circumstances,  but  with  every  circumstance  of  godly 
fear." 

She  yielded  at  once  to  this  explanation;  and  having  been  placed 
in  the  Almshouses,  she  has  for  many  years  been  an  unintermitting 
attendant  at  Church,  and  at  the  holy  table.  But  the  unknown  Lady 
had  now  perplexed  ner  understanding  not  a  little;  yet  not  so  much 
as  to  shake  her  confidence  in  me. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  her,  and  was  welcomed  heartily.  The 
first  thing  which  I  heard  was,  that  the  Lady  had  not  been  there 
since  my  visit  yesterday.  In  fact,  she  came  amongst  them  no  more. 
Mrs.  Callender,  who  always  listened  to  what  she  said  with  apparent 
due  attention,  whilst,  in  the  mean  time,  she  laughed  in  her  sleeve, 
had  been  to  the  Lady's  house  for  something  that  was  promised  her, 
and  had  mentioned,  with  much  exaggeration,  the  long  talking  which 
she  said  I  had  had  with  some  of  the  almswomen;  and  that  I  seemed 
to  be  greatly  surprised  and  displeased  that  any  other  person  should 
interfere  with  my  duties.  Whether  this  deterred  her  from  inter- 
fering again,  or  whether,  my  vigilance  being  now  aroused,  she  re- 
linquished all  hope  of  making  a  single  convert,  I  do  not  know.  I 
had  been  meditating  upon  the  propriety  of  writing  to  her;  but  it 
was  soon  evident  that  writing  was  unnecessary,  she  herself  having 
voluntarily  ceased  to  endeavour  to  introduce  those  dangerous  opi- 
nions, which  I  was  bound  by  my  ordination  vow  to  endeavour  to 
expel. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  immediately  before  me.  ''  Mrs. 
Holmes,"  I  said,  *^  do  you  think  that  God's  knowledge  is  of  so  vast 
an  extent,  that  he  knows  every  thing  before  it  comes  to  pass  ?  We 
call  his  knowledge  infinite;  but  it  could  not  be  so,  if  it  were  limited 
to  the  past  and  the  present.  However,  it  is  a  most  wonderful  thing 
to  be  able  to  foreknow  all  circumstances  apparently  depending  upon 
the  merest  accidents." 

It  is  indeed.  Sir,"  she  answered;  ''  but  without  doubt  God  can 
do  it."  *•  You  are  right,"  I  continued;  ''and  now  tell  me  whether 
his  foreknowing  what  you  and  I  are  about  to  do  will  be  the  cause 
of  our  doing  what  we  do,  whatever  it  may  be."  ''I  should  think 
not,"  she  replied.  ''Suppose,"  I  said,  "that  you  foreknew  what 
Mrs.  Milton,  your  next  door  neighbour,  would  do  at  one  o'clock 
this  very  day;  would  that  make  her  do  it?"  "  No,  indeed,"  she 
exclaimed:  '^\  do  know  very  well  what  she  will  be  doing  at  that 
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time;  slie  will  be  at  dinner;  but  my  knowing  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  her  doing  it." 

<^  Very  w^ell,"  I  said,  ^^then  you  can  perfectly  understand,  that 
God  may  foreknow  every  thing  with  respect  to  all  mankind,  in  all 
ages,  and  yet  that  men  themselves  may  always  act  according  to 
their  own  free  will."  '*  I  do,  Sir,"  she  replied.  *'  In  short,"  I 
said,  ''  it  is  their  doing  the  things,  which  makes  God  foreknow 
them;  it  is  not  God's  foreknowing  which  makes  men  do  them." 

Here  she  did  not  seem  exactly  to  comprehend  me,  so  I  asked 
her,  *^if  God  could  foreknow  things  which  were  never  done?" 
"^No,  indeed,"  she  answered;  'Uhere  is  no  sense  in  that  idea." 
'^  Then,"  I  said,  "  if  there  were  nothing  done,  there  would  be  no- 
thing foreknown;  but  whatever  is  done  is  foreknown  by  such  a  be- 
ing as  God;  and  you  see  now,  I  suppose,  that  he  foreknows  it,  be- 
cause it  will  be  done;  but  his  foreknowledge  docs  not  cause  it  to  be 
done."  **I  see  it,  Sir,"  she  replied,  *^  more  clearly  than  I  did." 
*'*  Then,"  I  said,  '^  yQw  will  have  less  difficulty  in  future  to  recon- 
cile the  foreknowledge  of  God  with  the  free  will  of  man.  But  we 
will  proceed  a  step  further. 

"If  God  did  nothing  more  than  foreknew  every  thing,  and  rest- 
ed quietly  in  that  foreknowledge,  and  suffered  all  men  to  do  what 
they  pleased  during  their  whole  lives,  although  he  might  reward 
and  punish  them  in  tlie  next  world  according  to  their  actions  in 
this,  yet  this  world  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  under  his  govern- 
ment, could  it?"  "No,  Sir,"  she  answered;  "I  do  not  see  that 
it  could."  "Besides,"  I  said,  "our  Bibles  positively  assert  the 
fact,  that  he  does  govern  all  things  by  his  providence,  and  there- 
fore he  not  only  foreknows,  but  in  some  wav  or  other  he  acts 
also." 

"He  must  indeed,"  she  replied.  "And  suppose,"  I  said,  "  that 
in  considering  beforehand  what  is  likely  to  be  for  the  good  of  his 
creatures,  he  should  determine  to  bring  to  pass  a  certain  event  at  a 
certain  time;  this  would  be  going  a  great  way  beyond  foreknowing, 
would  it  not?"  "  Certainly,"  she  answered;  "  and  pray.  Sir,  does 
not  to  predestinate  mean  this?"  "Yes,"  I  said;  ''that  is  the  sim- 
ple meaning  of  the  word;  namely,  to  determine  in  his  own  secret 
counsels,  or  to  decree,  or  to  appoint,  if  you  will,  at  any  time  be- 
fore, that  he  will  accomplish  something  hereafter;  like  the  call  of 
the  Gentiles,  for  example.  But  we  now  commonly  use  the  word 
in  controversy,  since  Calvin's  time,  only  with  reference  to  the  eter- 
nal salvation  or  perdition  of  individual  men.  You  will  perhaps  un- 
derstand all  these  words  better,  if  I  explain  them  one  immediately 
after  the  other.  Foreknowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  every  thing 
beforehand;  providence  is  the  same,  with  this  addition,  namely,  a 
care  and  concern  for  every  thing;  and  predestination  embraces  both, 
but  is  limited  in  its  usual  sense  and  application  to  mankind  alone; 
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and  to  them  it  is  applied  only  so  far  as  regards  their  everlasting 
condition,  and  the  steps  leading  to  it." 

<<  Thank  you,  Sir,"  she  exclaimed;  *Hhank  you  a  thousand 
times,  for  the  trouhle  which  you  are  taking  to  unravel  my  perplex- 
ities. I  am  ready  now  to  go  on."  ^^  Very  well,"  I  said,  **  attend 
then;"  and  my  tone  naturally  rose  above  the  tone  of  conversation. 

*'Our  great  Heavenly  Father,  from  the  foundations  of  the  world, 
looking  with  his  foreknowledge  through  the  numerous  ages  which 
were  to  succeed  each  other  to  the  end  of  time;  he  saw  at  one  glance, 
the  future  being  present  to  hitn,  the  actions  and  the  hearts  of  all 
men;  he  beheld  some,  like  Abraham,  whose  faith  he  deemed  wor- 
thy of  being  imputed  to  them  for  righteousness;  he  beheld  others, 
like  Cornelius,  whose  prayers  and  whose  alms  would  come  up  for 
a  memorial  before  him;  others  again,  who  like  Zaccheus,  in  token 
of  penitence,  w^ould  make  fourfold  restitution  for  past  extortions, 
and  sacrifice  half  tlieir  riches  to  feed  the  poor;  and  others  in  the 
deepest  sorrow  and  self-debasement,  like  the  Magdalen,  bedewing 
her  Saviour's  feet  with  her  tears,  and  wiping  them  with  her  hair. 
At  once  his  providence,  which  is  over  all  his  works,  was  espe- 
cially interested  on  the  behalf  of  those,  who,  in  the  midst  of  crook- 
ed and  perverse  generations,  would  pursue  the  paths  of  rectitude, 
and  walk  in  the  great  laws  of  reason  and  nature,  and  shine  as 
lights  in  a  benighted  and  ruined  world;  or  on  the  behalf  of  sinners, 
no  longer  sinners,  but  with  broken  and  contrite  hearts  humbling 
themselves  before  him,  obeying  their  Redeemer's  call  to  repent- 
ance, and  imploring  pardon  in  his  name.  Then  comes  the  posi- 
tive act  oi  predestination;  he  decrees  in  his  secret  plans  of  wis- 
dom and  goodness;  he  determines  immutably  and  irreversibly,  that 
he  will  provide  for  all  such  persons,  enduring  faithfully  to  the  end, 
a  blissful  and  glorious  haven  of  rest  in  the  heavens;  he  appoints  the 
train  of  causes,  in  his  government  of  the  world,  by  which  their 
faith  and  their  virtue,  or  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance,  may  be 
tried  and  illustrated;  he  pre-ordains,  in  short,  that  in  their  several 
ages  they  shall  be  enrolled  amongst  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  assist  their  endeavours  after  god- 
liness; that  they  shall  be  justified  before  him;  that  they  shall  be 
finally  glorified. 

<*This  is  the  doctrine  of  our  17th  Article,  and  this  is  indeed  a 
doctrine,  my  good  Mrs.  Holmes,  which,  whilst  it  is  consistent  with 
all  the  perfections  of  God,  cannot  but  be  wonderfully  comfortable 
to  every  true  Christian,  under  the  vicissitudes  and  troubles  of  life. 
For,  being  conscious  to  themselves  that  they  are  growing  in  piety, 
and  every  Christian  grace  and  virtue,  they  are  assured  that  they 
are  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  that  the  great  work  of  their  sanc- 
tification  is  going  on;  and  that  after  they  have  suffered  here  with 
Christ,  God's  eternal  purpose  of  saving  all  such  Christians  will  be 
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fulfilled  in  them^  to  their  everlasting  glory  and  happiness.  What 
think  you  of  this,  Mrs.  Holmes?" 

<U  think  it  very  delightful,  Sir,"  she  answered;  ^<  and,  what  I 
did  not  expect,  I  think  it  very  plain  too;  but  why  should  they  make 
such  a  clamour  about  this  doctrine  of  predestination,  Sir,  or  disa- 
gree about  it  in  any  way?"  ^'  Oh!"  I  said,  "predestination  is  not 
explained  by  all  persons  as  I  now  explain  it  to  you.  Calvin  did 
not  so  explain  it,  and  many  follow  the  opinions  of  Calvin;  and  then 
they  are  forced  to  admit  all  those  terrible  consequences,  which  you 
were  so  much  shocked  at  some  years  ago;  the  sum  of  which  is,  that 
God  determined  originally,  with  respect  to  every  individual  human 
being,  whom  he  would  save  and  whom  he  would  damn,  before  they 
were  born,  by  an  arbitrary  decree,  without  any  regard  to  men  them- 
selves, or  their  faith,  or  their  actions  and  character,  be  they  what 
they  might. " 

**  This  is  terrible  indeed,  Sir,"  she  replied;  "  but  is  not  all  Scrip- 
ture against  it?"  '^  I  think  so  certainly,"  I  said;  "  and  I  am  sure, 
that  if  this  doctrine  were  true,  all  Scripture  would  be  useless;  nay, 
what  is  worse,  it  would  be  a  mockery  both  of  God  and  man.  Does 
not  God  say,  over  and  over  again,  in  different  words,  by  the  mouth 
of  holy  inspired  prophets,  that  he  wishes  all  men  to  be  saved?" 
^'Yes,  Sir,"  she  answered;  "and  I  should  like  to  know  how  the 
Lady  would  explain  /A«/." 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  I  said.  "  God  does  indeed  wish  all  men  to 
be  saved,  but  he  denies  the  means  of  salvation  to  all  whom  he  has 
predestinated  to  everlasting  destruction  in  hell." 

She  lifted  up  her  hands  in  amazement,  and  shuddered  at  the  im- 
pious notion,  as  she  thought  it;  and  cried  out,  "this  is  mocking 
with  a  vengeance.  Sir!  why,  if  a  7na7i  were  to  act  in  this  manner; 
to  say  one  thing,  and  to  intend  the  very  contrary;  yea,  to  say  one 
thing  whilst  he  knows  that  he  has  resolved  to  do  the  very  contrary; 
should  we  not  call  him  a  base  deceitful  wretch?  What  ignorance  and 
blindness,  Sir,  or  what  wickedness  must  this  be,  to  make  God  liable 
to  human  failings?" 

"Very  true,  Mrs.  Holmes,"  I  said;  I  agree  with  you  perfectly; 
and  I  ask  you  this  also.  Does  not  God  promise  in  the  Scriptures  par- 
don and  remission  of  sins  to  all  sinners  who  believe  and  repent?" 
^*  Yes,  Sir,"  she  replied,  "  in  almost  every  page;  that  is  the  very 
thing  w^hich  I  supposed  the  Gospel  to  mean;  and  glad  tidings  they 
were  indeed,  and  a  vast  encouragement  to  sinners  to  fly  to  their  Sa- 
viour and  to  reform  their  lives.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  it  now, 
Sir?" 

"Oh!"  I  said,  "  this  is  another  mockery.  God  makes  this  pro- 
mise to  sinners;  but  another  promise  of  the  necessary  grace  for  the 
producing  of  faith  and  repentance,  he  makes  to  those  only  whom  he 
chose  in  the  beginning,  by  an  arbitrary  selection,  and  predestinated 
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to  eternal  life.''  *^  Why,  Sir,"  she  answered,  ^^  this  is  downright 
quibbling  and  fraud.  To  make  one  promise  in  secret,  to  overturn 
another  made  publicly!  Can  God  do  such  things  as  these?  God 
forbid,  Sir!'^ 

''So  say  I,  Mrs.  Holmes;  and  now,"  I  continued,  "you  musj 
see  the  use  of  that  caution  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Article, 
that  we  should  receive  God's  promises  in  such  wise  as  they  are  ge- 
nerally set  forth  in  holy  Scripture.  Undoubtedly  we  should  so  re- 
ceive them;  and  therefore  if  God  promise  pardon  to  the  penitent  and 
believing,  which  he  does  again  and  again,  I  am  fully  confident  that 
it  is  impossible  for  all  sinners  to  become  penitent  and  believers;  and, 
consequently,  that  no  sentence  of  predestination  to  eternal  punish- 
ment has  gone  out  against  any  but  those,  with  respect  to  whom,  he 
foreknows  that  they  will  reject  all  the  means  of  grace,  which  in  the 
exercise  of  his  providence  he  will  offer  them.  Again,  w^hen  God 
says  that  he  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  which  cannot  be  de- 
nied; I  am  fully  confident,  that  every  thing  will  be  done  consist- 
ently with  infinite  wisdom  and  justice,  which  might  be  sufficient  to 
ensure  that  desirable  event.  But  I  do  not  expect  that  God  should 
alter  his  eternal  laws,  or  the  whole  course  of  his  righteous  proceed- 
ings, to  bring  about  the  salvation  of  incorrigible,  impenitent,  unbe- 
lieving sinners.  God,  without  any  impeachment  of  his  sincerity, 
or  of  any  of  his  great  attributes,  may  say,  that  he  wishes  all  men 
to  be  saved,  although  he  may  have  determined  from  the  beginning 
that  he  will  punish  everlastingly  as  many  as  reject  his  gracious  in- 
vitations to  faith,  and  repentance." 

''I  can  understand  all  this  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Holmes;  '^and 
all  that  I  now  want  to  know,  Sir,  is,  what  pretence  the  Calvinists 
have  for  their  strange  method  of  explanation.  I  presume.  Sir,  they 
have  something  to  say  for  it,  good  or  bad,  wise  or  foolish." 

''Yes,"  I  said.  "They  assert,  that  it  would  be  a  lessening  of 
God's  dominion  and  glory  to  suppose,  that  any  event  could  possibly 
come  to  pass,  without  having  been  absolutely  appointed  by  himself. 
Nor  do  we  think  that  any  event  can  take  place  against  his  supreme 
w411,  when  he  chooses  to  execute  it;  but  we  believe  him  voluntarily 
to  have  established  a  dominion  of  that  sort,  which  leaves  to  men  a 
certain  measure  of  freedom,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  not 
like  the  brute  beasts,  but  accountable  for  what  they  do  to  him,  who 
gave  them  their  various  faculties,  and  placed  them  in  a  state  of  trial 
for  the  right  or  wrong  exercise  of  those  faculties.  If  God  chose  a 
dominion  of  this  sort,  and  makes  it  his  rule  to  govern  makind  upon 
this  system,  then  it  is  no  lessening  of  his  dominion  and  glory,  to 
suppose  that  he  does  not  govern  by  any  other  rule." 

"  Very  true.  Sir,"  she  replied,  "and  I  am  sure  this  system  is 
better  than  the  other.  But  is  this  all  Sir?"  "  No,"  I  said;  "they 
cannot  reconcile  God'^  providence  with- the  free  will  of  uiau  ^t  any 
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rate;  and  therefore,  to  magnify  God's  providence,  they  destroy 
man's  free  will,  and  make  all  his  actions  necessary,  so  that  lie  is  no 
better  than  your  spinning-wheel.  We,  on  the  contrary,  allow  to 
the  fullest  extent,  that  God,  in  his  Government  of  the  world,  con- 
trols the  actions  of  men;  yet  we  maintain  as  decidedly  the  free- 
dom of  the  human  will.  How  these  two  things  consist  in  all  cases, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  explain.  How  God  controls  mankind,  with- 
out usually  preventing  them  from  acting  freely,  is  one  of  the  num- 
berless mysteries  that  will  be  for  ever  hidden  in  the  secrets  of  the 
Godhead." 

<*Ye8,  Sir,"  she  answered;  ^^  we  need  not  stumble  at  thisy  when 
there  are  so  many  things  of  w-hich  we  know  nothing,  and  of  w^hich 
we  should  be  glad  to  be  informed.  Is  there  any  thing  more.  Sir?" 
**Yes,"  I  said,  ^*  they  quote  Scripture;  and  therefore,  if  you 
like,  I  will  explain  to  you  all  the  passages  of  Scripture,  wherein  the 
words  predestination  and  predestinated  are  used."  **  Oh!  yes.  Sir,'* 
she  exclaimed,  *'  I  should  like  it  of  all  things.  But  will  it  not  give 
you  a  great  deal  of  trouble?"  '*  Not  so  much,"  I  said,  "as  you 
may  imagine;  for  the  passages  are  very  few.  They  occur  only  in 
the  8th  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans^  and  in  the  1st 
of  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians." 

She  gave  me  her  Bible,  and  I  opened  first  to  tlie  fifth  verse  of  the 
first  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Epliesians;  and  I  read  the  verse 
itself;  and  then  I  said,  ^^as  /understand  this  passage,  (and  it  seems 
sufficiently  clear)  nothing  more  is  meant,  than  that  God  had  deter- 
mined in  the  beginning  to  make  Christians  of  the  Gentiles  of  Ephe- 
sus.  They  were  predestinated,  you  see,  unto  the  adoption  of  children 
by  Jesus  Christ.  Now  they  might  have  been  appointed  to  this  dis- 
tinction, either  because  there  was  a  peculiar  fitness  about  them  for 
being  amongst  the  earliest  Gentile  Christians;  or,  if  you  will,  in  an 
arbitrary  manner;  that  is,  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  to  Christianity 
must  begin  somewhere,  and  so  God  selected  Ephesus,  with  other 
cities;  first  to  hear  the  word  and  to  embrace  it.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, when  it  was  necessary  to  select  some  one  nation  to  preserve  all 
the  previous  notices  of  Christianity,  God  selected  the  Jews.  Let 
the  selection  have  been  as  arbitrary  as  you  please,  in  this  sense;  yet 
what  of  that?  Neither  this  case,  nor  the  other,  furnish  any  ground 
for  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination.  But  the  selection  of 
the  Jews  does  not  seem  to  have  been  altogether  arbitrary.  The  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  Father  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  bestowed 
upon  Abraham  as  a  reward.  This  we  are  positively  told  in  his  his- 
tory. Jacob  was  perhaps  chosen  in  preference  to  Esau,  in  an  ar^ 
bitrary  manner.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  predestination  to  life 
eternal?  Jacob  was  predestinated,  or  appointed,  only  to  hold  a  cer- 
tain temporal  rank,  which  must  have  been  held  by  somebody.  This 
was  all  that  was  arbitrary.  His  eternal  salvation  rested  on  other 
foVmdations, 
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<'  Again,  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  was  not  arbitrary,  but  the  just 
consequence  of  their  monstrous  sins.  This  we  know  from  prophe- 
cy, and  from  the  history  which  fulfilled  it.  God,  no  doubt,  fore- 
knew their  wickedness,  and  in  consequence  appointed  their  merit- 
ed doom;  but  at  the  same  time  he  appointed  that  good  should  spring 
out  of  evil,  and  that  their  fall  should  be  the  rise  of  the  Gentiles. 

**  But  I  am  wandering  from  our  texts.  At  the  11th  verse  we 
have  the  word  again ;  and  I  am  not  quite  certain  to  whom  it  applies. 
If  to  the  Ephesians,  then  the  sense  of  it  is  the  same  as  before;  if  to 
the  Jews,  it  means  that  God  had  determined  from  the  beginning, 
not  to  reject  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  but  to  admit  a  foreknown 
pious  remnant  of  them  to  the  privileges  of  the  new  covenant  in 
Christ;  if  to  St.  Paul  himself,  it  implies  that  he  was  pre-ordained  to 
be  a  special  Minister  of  the  Gospel  according  to  God's  eternal  plan; 
either,  because  God  foreknew  his  fitness  for  such  an  office,  and  what 
force  would  be  added  to  the  Christian  evidences  by  the  conversion 
of  such  a  man;  or,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  which  might  very  well 
be  the  case,  without  affording  any  ground  for  Calvinistic  predes- 
tination. 

'^  If  God  determine  at  a  certain  time  to  introduce  a  certain  dis- 
pensation, he  must  have  the  proper  instruments  ready,  must  he  not?'' 
"  To  be  sure  he  must,"  she  replied.  <<Well  then,"  I  said,  ^*if  so, 
he  must  either  raise  them  up  at  the  moment,  and  endue  them  with 
the  fit  qualities,  by  an  extraordinary  act  of  his  providence;  or  he 
must  fix  the  precise  time  for  his  work,  when  such  instruments  will 
be  in  existence.  In  whatever  way  this  was  done  with  respect  to  St. 
Paul,  his  eternal  salvation  was  not  a  necessary  consequence;  he  was 
admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  covenant,  and  became 
an  eminent  Preacher  of  the  Gospel;  but  nevertheless  it  was  possible 
for  him,  by  an  abuse  of  his  great  endowments,  to  have  been  a  cast- 
away, or  reprobate,  as  the  word  is  generally  translated.  What  has 
all  this  therefore  to  do  with  Calvinism?"  ^'  Nothing  whatever, 
Sir,  that  I  can  see,"  she  answered.  ''  Very  well  then,"  I  said,  "  we 
will  go  now  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

^'\  read,  for  your  further  information,  from  the  2Sth  verse  of 
the  8th  chapter,  to  the  end.  The  word  '  predestinate,'  occurs  twice, 
you  observe;  namely,  in  the  29th  and  30t.h  verses.  You  see  also, 
by  the  context,  that  the  Church  at  Rome  was  in  a  state  of  deep  af- 
fliction; it  was  assailed  with  persecution,  with  famine,  and  with  the 
sword;  it  behoved  St.  Paul  therefore  to  comfort  the  members  of 
that  Church  in  their  distress;  to  confirm  them  in  their  faith;  and  to 
raise  their  thoughts  triumphant  over  their  sufferings,  that  they 
might  endure  stedfastly  to  the  end.  To  effect  this,  he  might  have 
said  to  them,  as  he  says  in  another  passage,  '  If  ye  sufler  with 
Christ  here,  then  may  ye  be  confident  of  being  glorified  with  him 
hereafter;'  he  might  have  said  to  them,  as  our  Lord  himself  did  to 
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his  followers,  '  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  persecute  you  for 
tny  sake;  rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad,  for  great  is  your  reward 
in  heaven.'  And  what  he  did  say  to  them  in  this  place  was  not 
very  different.  He  puts  them  in  mind,  that  all  persons,  to  whom 
it  hath  pleased  divine  providence  that  the  Gospel  should  be  preach- 
ed, and  who  have  accepted  and  obeyed  that  Gospel,  and  persevere 
under  every  calamity  with  faith  unshaken  to  love  God,  and  to  trust 
in  him,  shall  hereafter,  by  his  eternal  appointment,  be  formed  after 
the  image  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  become  the  children  of  the  re- 
surrection, and  rise  with  spiritual  and  incorruptible  bodies  like  his, 
to  the  life  eternal  in  the  heavens;  shall,  in  short,  be  justified  and  glo- 
rified; acquitted  at  Christ's  tribunal,  and  crowned  with  the  glorious 
crown  of  immortality. 

^'This  is  the  simple  meaning  of  the  passage;  and  to  derive  that 
comfort  from  it,  which  it  is  calculated  to  give,  the  Romans  had  to 
consider  whether  they  were  in  the  circumstances  pointed  out  by  the 
Apostle;  for  the  declaration  is  a  general  one,  and  applies  to  all  who 
are  in  such  circumstances.  No  doubt  then  that  the  Gospel  had  been 
preached  at  Rome  by  an  especial  providence,  and  in  execution  of  a 
plan  fixed  from  the  beginning;  for  the  Lord  stood  by  Paul,  when 
he  w^as  in  prison  at  Jerusalem,  and  told  him,  '  that  he  must  bear 
witness  to  him  at  Rome.  So  it  was  also  in  the  case  of  other  cities. 
On  one  occasion  particularly,  when  Paul,  if  left  to  himself,  would 
have  gone  into  Bithynia,  he  was  directed  by  a  vision  to  go  into 
Macedonia.  Without  question  it  was  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel  that  the  Macedonians  and  the  Romans  were  selected  to  hear 
it  before  other  nations  to  whom  the  Apostle  might  have  preached 
it;  and  this  perhaps  w^as  the  cause  of  the  selection  in  the  divine 
counsels.  But  to  the  people  themselves  it  was  an  act  of  free  grace; 
and  they  might  justly  consider  themselves  as  called  according  to 
God's  eternal  purpose,  which  was  an  earnest  of  the  fulfilment  of 
every  promise  dependent  upon  that  high  calling;  so  that  if  they 
abided  in  his  love,  holding  fast  their  faith  to  the  end,  they  would 
then  be  entitled  to  all  the  unspeakable  privileges  of  the  new  cove- 
nant; sanctification,  justification,  glorification.  Need  I  say  more, 
Mrs.  Holmes?" 

"•  No,  Sir,"  she  answered;  -^I  understand  your  explanation,  and 
I  am  satisfied  with  it;  and  I  see  nothing  here  of  the  predestination  of 
Calvin,  which  made  me  shudder  so  much  when  I  first  heard  of  it." 
^*It  is  very  true,"  I  said;  ^*it  is  not  to  be  found  here.  Set  your- 
self at  ease.  The  only  predestination  that  you  need  think  of,  is, 
that  God  has  immutably  determined  to  save  all  sincere  Christians; 
and,  if  you  arc  a  sincere  Christian,  and  feel  within  yourself  those 
evidences  of  it,  which  our  Article  points  out,  namely,  the  mortifi- 
cation of  your  earthly  members,  and  the  drawing  up  of  your  mind 
to  high  and  heavenly  things;  then  are  you  most  assuredly  amongst 
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the  predestinate  to  life.  Good  morning  to  you!  I  must  now  go  to 
Mrs.  Milton.'' 

The  door  was  close  to  that  of  Mrs.  Holmes.  I  knocked,  and  was 
desired  to  come  in.  Mrs.  Milton  was  infirm,  and  rose  from  her 
chair  with  some  difficulty  to  do  me  honour.  When  I  had  helped 
to  reseat  her,  and  had  inquired  after  her  health,  I  said,  ''  Mrs.  Mil- 
ton, you  have  seen  this  strange  Lady,  of  whom  I  have  heard  so 
inuch;  have  you  not?" 

'*' Yes,  Sir,"  she  answered,  ''I  have  seen  her  twice,  and  I  hope 
to  see  her  again  very  often.  She  is  a  nice  Lady,  Sir,  indeed;  and, 
what  is  more,  she  is  a  pious  Avoman,  and  a  serious  Christian,  Sir." 
"Piety  towards  God,  and  seriousness  in  our  Christian  profession, 
are  much  to  be  commended,"  I  said.  "Had  you  a  great  deal  of 
talk  with  her?"  "Yes,  Sir,"  she  replied,  "a  great  deal."  "  Oh! 
very  well,"  I  said;  "I  am  glad  to  hear  it;  because  I  think  you  will 
be  able  to  give  me  an  exact  account  of  her  opinions.  Some  of  your 
neighbours  here  could  not  understand  her;  and  so,  I  suppose,  they 
have  made  wild  work  of  her  speeches  to  them.  At  least  they  have 
told  me  very  extraordinary  things." 

"Ah!  poor  illiterate  creatures,"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  scornful 
countenance;  "  they  know  nothing,  Sir.  And  how  should  they? 
They  have  no  education;  their  God  is  their  belly,  Sir;  and  they  are 
in  the  gall  of  bitterness!"  "Oh!  Mrs.  Milton,"  I  said;  "I  think 
much  better  of  them  than  you  seem  to  do ;  and  I  am  sure,  that  some 
of  them  are  far  advanced  in  practical  religion,  which  is  the  main 
point,  for  aged  persons  especially.  But  we  will  have  done  with 
this.  I  want  to  know  how  your  acquaintance  with  the  Lady 
began." 

"I  will  tell  you,  Sir,"  she  answered.  "It  looked  rather  odd  at 
first.  She  knocked  at  my  door.  Sir,  slS^ou  did  a  few  minutes  ago: 
and  when  I  called  out  to  her  to  come  in,  she  opened  the  door,  and 
just  showed  her  face,  and  inquired  if  any  body  was  living  there 
that  knew  Christ.  To  be  sure  I  was  a  little  startled  at  such  a  ques- 
tion, and  thought  it  very  strange;  so  I  answered  cautiously,  I  hope 
so  Madam;  but  after  a  while  I  bid  her  come  in  and  take  a  chair." 

"So  then,"  I  said;  '^you  entered  immediately  into  conversation 
with  her,  I  suppose."  "Yes,  Sir,"  she  replied;  "I  was  so  bold  as  to 
ask  her  name,  and  where  she  lived;  upon  which  she  told  me  where 
she  lived,  but  she  did  not  mention  her  name;  observing  that  we 
should  find  it  out  in  time,  as  she  was  come  to  stay  in  the  Parish  for 
some  months,  and  intended  to  be  often  at  the  Alms-houses,  and 
would  be  very  glad  to  be  useful  to  us  all,  if  she  could."  "Well," 
I  said,  "you  thanked  her,  no  doubt,  for  her  kindness."  "  I  did. 
Sir,"  she  answered;  "and  then  she  went  on  to  tell  me  that  she  had 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  her  fallen  wretched  fellow-creatures  most  at 
heart;  and  that  she  felt  a  strong  call  within  her  to  go  amongst  them. 
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and  see  whether  they  were  sitting  in  darkness,  or  whether  the  mar- 
vellous light  of  the  Gospel  were  shining  around  them;  and  that  with 
such  a  view  she  had  come  here  first.  And  so,  Sir,  I  thought  this 
was  a  very  charitable  work  to  the  souls  of  men ;  and  I  told  her,  that 
I  hoped  God  would  bless  her  endeavours.'' 

**But  were  you  not,"  I  asked,  ^'somewhat  too  hasty,  my  good 
Mrs.  Milton?"  *^Howso,  Sir?"  she  inquired  eagerly.  '*Why," 
I  said,  **  you  did  not  know  yet  w^hat  her  sentiments  might  be,  and 
what  she  meant  by  darkness  and  light;  and  then  the  odd  way  in 
which  she  came  to  you,  and  her  talking  of  a  call,  were  very  suspi- 
cious circumstances,  and  should  have  made  you  pause  before  you 
bid  her  God  speed.  Besides,  you  must  be  aware,  that  the  spiritual 
affairs  of  this  Parish  have  been  committed  to  7ne  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  institutions  of  our  Church;  and  therefore  you  should 
have  asked  her,  whether  she  had  my  concurrence  in  what  she  was 
about  to  undertake.  Another  thing  also  you  should  have  recollect- 
ed, that  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles  is  very  strong  and  decisive  against 
the  meddling  of  women  in  these  matters.  It  seems  that  they  began 
to  meddle  very  early,  even  to  such  a  degree  as  many  silly  women 
pretending  a  call  do  now;  that  is,  to  speak  in  the  Church  itself,  in 
the  presence  of  the  congregation;  but  St.  Paul  said,  '  let  your  wo- 
men keep  silence  in  the  Churches;'  and  again,  with  more  vehe- 
mence, '  it  is  a  shame  for  women  to  speak  in  the  Church. '  Women 
were  to  be  learners  only,  as  the  Apostle  thought,  and  not  teachers; 
and  therefore  he  says  in  another  place,  *  let  the  women  learn  in  si- 
lence with  all  subjection;  but  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to 
usurp  authority  over  the  man;  but  to  be  in  silence.  And  if  they 
would  learn  anything,'  he  says  again,  Met  them  ask  their  husbands 
at  home;'  it  being  their  duty  to  be  always  under  obedience.  You 
see  then  the  judgment  of  St.  Paul  upon  this  matter;  and  you  must 
remember  that  he  gave  these  admonitions  before  countries  were 
parcelled  out  into  parishes,  and  ministers  appointed,  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  to  take  care  of  them ;  but  at  a  time  when  a  wide  field 
was  open,  without  limit  or  restriction,  for  the  labours  of  the  hus- 
bandmen, and  when  the  Spirit  was  bestowed  in  an  extraordinary 
manner;  and  when  labourers  were  actually  called  by  that  Spirit  to 
gather  in  the  harvest;  that  is,  to  convert  the  Heathens  to  Christian- 
ity. What  would  he  have  said  now,  then,  if  he  had  lived  in  this 
age,  and  had  been  told  of  a  woman  going  about,  and  entering  into 
the  private  houses  of  Christian  families,  and  perplexing  the  under- 
standings of  the  ignorant  with  difficult  questions,  and  unsettling  the 
faith  of  the  most  aged,  in  which  they  liave  been  brought  up,  and 
lived  for  so  many  years,  and  setting  them  against  their  ministers  ? 
Would  he  not  have  said,  that  it  was  overstepping  all  the  bounds  of 
decency,  and  the  surest  way  to  destroy  all  that  order  and  peace, 
which  he  was  so  anxious  to  establish  in  everv  church?" 
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Mrs.  Milton  was  confounded  by  the  earnestness  of  my  tone,  and 
by  this  long  train  of  objections  to  the  Lady's  conduct;  but  she  was 
secretly  prepossessed  in  her  favour,  and  would  have  gladly  defend- 
ed her  if  she  could.  In  fact,  before  she  became  an  alms- woman  by 
my  appointment,  she  had  been  a  professed  Methodist  herself,  and 
had  belonged  to  a  Calvinistic  branch  of  them;  and  I  suspected,  al- 
though she  was  one  of  the  most  regular  attendants  at  Church  and 
Sacrament,  that  she  had  never  renounced  any  of  their  opinions. 
Much  of  their  phraseology  she  tenaciously  retained,  and  it  brought 
her  into  a  readier  and  closer  contact  with  the  strange  Lady.  With 
all  the  learning,  however,  which  she  had  acquired  in  her  former 
occupation  of  a  school-mistress,  upon  which  she  prided  herself  so 
highly,  and  from  the  lofty  towers  of  which  she  looked  down  with 
contempt  upon  the  other  alms-women,  as  an  inferior  race;  like  the 
Pharisee  of  old  upon  the  poorer  Jews;  with  all  this  learning  and 
self-conceit,  she  had  no  correct  understanding  of  her  own  phrases, 
but  only  used  them  instinctively,  or  by  habit;  and  seemed,  I  thought, 
to  attribute  a  sort  of  saving  character  to  the  mere  use  of  them.  With 
texts  of  scripture  she  was  well  furnished;  but  she  had  no  power  of 
putting  them  side  by  side,  and  of  extracting  from  the  comparison 
one  consistent  doctrine.  Of  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  of 
the  ordering  of  her  ministers,  and  of  the  succession  of  them  in  direct 
descent  from  the  Apostles,  she  knew  nothing;  and  therefore,  in  her 
younger  days,  when  her  strength  enabled  her,  she  ran  after  every 
self-constituted  preacher,  who  pretended  a  call  by  the  Spirit;  con- 
sidering that  to  be  the  best  ground  of  authority  over  others.  Yet 
she  assumed  to  herself  the  privilege  of  judging  all,  under  whom 
she  sat,  whether  moved  by  the  Spirit  or  not;  and  her  censures  were 
always  barbed  with  a  peculiar  malignity.  In  truth,  she  was  rec- 
koned to  be  a  very  ill-tempered  woman;  and,  whether  she  tried  to 
cure  her  ill-temper  or  not,  I  cannot  say;  but  certainly  she  never 
succeeded  to  her  dying  day.  If  you  talked  to  her  about  good 
works,  she  said  they  were  all  filthy  rags.  It  was  her  favourite 
phrase,  and  continually  in  her  mouth;  yet  in  her  heart  she  was 
completely  Pharisaical;  and  often  indeed  she  openly  extolled  her- 
self and  her  good  works,  and  triumphed  in  comparing  them  with 
the  failings  of  her  neighbours.  In  her  own  opinion,  in  short,  she 
was  a  chosen  vessel,  and  sanctified  unto  salvation;  she  was  already 
sealed  by  the  divine  decree,  and  could  not  be  lost,  come  what  ma}'. 
Others  were  reprobates. 

Such  was  Mrs.  Milton,  without  overcharging  the  portrait.  I 
had  myself  been  completely  deceived  in  her.  She  had  written  to 
me  one  of  the  most  pathetic  letters  imaginable,  in  consequence  of 
which  I  became  acquainted  with  her;  and  in  due  time,  observing 
her  uncommon  regularity  at  Church,  I  placed  her  among  the  alms- 
women.     From  the  period  of  this  event  her  character  declined  ra- 
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pidly  ill  my  estimation.  She  took  to  drinking  spirits,  as  was  re- 
ported; to  me  she  was  very  ungrateful;  and  with  all  her  colleagues 
she  was  involved  in  perpetual  quarrels.  She  had  not  a  friend 
amongst  them;  and  she  incited  them  to  break  their  friendship  with 
each  other.  At  length  she  became  bed-ridden,  and  quarrelling  as 
a  matter  of  course  with  every  person  whom  I  sent  to  her  assistance; 
and  none  of  her  own  family  coming  near  her,  she  was  of  necessity 
moved  into  the  poor-house,  where  she  lingered  for  some  years  in  a 
helpless  condition,  still  hating,  and  hated  by  all,  but  still  assured 
of  her  own  salvation. 

However,  at  the  time  of  the  Lady's  visits,  wo  were  not  appa- 
rently upon  very  bad  terms.  I  had  been  under  the  necessity  of 
rebuking  her  now  and  then;  chiefly  for  quarrelling.  Her  next-door 
neighbour,  Mrs.  Holmes,  she  had  a  particular  spite  against;  and 
there  were  two  things  which  she  always  cast  in  her  teeth ;  one,  that 
she  belonged  to  the  Scotch  nation,  who  had  basely  betrayed  and 
sold  their  king,  the  martyr,  Charles  the  First;  the  other,  that  there 
had  been  a  subscription  for  her,  or  gathering,  as  she  called  it,  to 
enable  her  to  take  possession  of  her  apartments;  whereas  she,  Mrs. 
Milton,  had  abundance  of  furniture  of  her  own,  and  had  entered 
independently.  I  mention  this  circumstance  to  show  the  spirit  of 
the  woman.  Still  I  had  hopes  of  her;  and  I  foresaw  that  my  conver- 
sation with  her,  in  respect  to  the  unknown  Lady,  would  supply 
me  with  an  admirable  opportunity  of  combating  her  opinions,  and 
of  endeavouring,  as  I  fervently  wished,  to  amend  her  heart  and 
principles.  I  sought  the  conversation,  therefore,  with  the  greater 
eagerness. 

Her  reply  to  my  charge  against  the  Lady  was,  that  the  other 
ignorant  old  women  must  have  misunderstood  her;  but  that  perhaps 
she  would  have  done  better,  if  she  had  left  them  to  their  incurable 
blindness  and  nakedness.  *'  But  who  will  find  fault  with  her  zeal, 
Sir?"  she  said.  ^'  She  pitied  their  seemingly  lost  state,  and  her 
spirit  was  stirred  within  her  to  try  to  rescue  them  from  it;  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  bore  witness  with  her  own  spirit,  that  the  attempt 
should  be  made.     Was  it  for  her.  Sir,  to  resist  the  Holy  Ghost?" 

''Two  things,"  I  answered,  ''are  here  assumed,  Mrs.  Milton. 
How  did  it  appear  to  her  that  thei/  were  in  a  lost  state;  and  that 
she  herself  was  under  the  extraordinary  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost?"  "Why,  Sir,"  she  said,  "  this  elect  Lady  felt  the  Spirit 
sensibly  dwelling  and  working  within  her;  and  the  old  women  in- 
formed her  that  nothing  of  the  sort  had  ever  happened  to  them- 
selves. Therefore,  you  know.  Sir,  they  are  yet  in  a  lost  state; 
dead  and  buried;  and  nothing  but  the  extraordinary  workings  of 
the  Spirit,  producing  a  new  birth,  can  raise  ihem  out  of  it." 

"Here  is  another  difficulty  started,"  I  said.  "You  call  the 
Lady  elect,  I  should  think,  in  some  peculiar  signification;  but  we 
will  talk  of  that  presently.     I  want  now  to  understand  better  how 
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the  Lady  was  assured  of  the  sensible  indwelling  and  working  of 
the  Spirit."  "  Oh!  Sir,"  she  replied,  with  rather  an  air  of  pity, 
'^  it  is  very  easy  to  be  distinguished  by  those  who  have  it.  He 
makes  himself  known.  Sir.  I  feel  him  now  myself  Aere,  Sir,"  she 
exclaimed  with  prodigious  energy  and  enthusiasm,  rising  from  her 
chair,  and  striking  her  breast. 

Mrs.  Milton  having  stood  up  for  an  instant,  and  having  repeated 
the  same  assertion,  sat  down  again.  She  shook  all  over,  like  an 
aspen-leaf.  She  had  never  expressed  herself  to  me  so  openly  and 
decidedly  before;  I  was  glad  that  she  had  now  done  it  voluntarily; 
and  I  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  compel  her  to  explore  the 
matter  carefully  to  the  very  bottom.  I  said,  therefore,  *^  Mrs.  Mil- 
ton, I  am  struck  with  a  sort  of  reverential  awe,  when  I  hear  you 
speak  in  that  manner.  What  you  suppose  to  have  been  vouchsafed 
to  you  from  heaven,  if  it  come  indeed  from  thence,  is  something 
very  wonderful,  if  not  miraculous,  and  must  have  important  conse- 
quences in  view." 

<'  No  doubt,  Sir,"  she  answered,  ^'  it  is  the  sweet  and  pleasant 
token  of  my  adoption  in  Christ.  That  is  the  important  consequence 
to  7ne,  But  it  is  not  so  wonderful,  Sir,"  or  uncommon;  at  least 
all  who  are  saved  must  experience  it,  as  I  do."  '^  Very  well,"  I 
said;  ''  then  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  we  should  make  no  mis- 
take about  it.  For  the  Spirit  working  within  us,  if  not  merely  our 
own  imagination,  might  be  a  bad  Spirit,  or  a  good  Spirit;  and  if  a 
bad  Spirit,  then  he  may  urge  us  to  do  such  things  that  after  death 
we  may  lift  up  our  eyes  in  hell,  being  in  torments,  instead  of  open- 
ing them  upon  the  bliss  and  glory  of  heaven." 

'^I  see  no  danger,  Sir,"  she  replied,  ''of  any  mistake;  at  least  in 
my  own  case."  ''I  do  not  know,"  I  said,  "what  danger  there 
may  be  m  your  case,  Mrs.  Milton;  but  I  am  quite  sure,  that,  in 
general,  there  must  be  very  great  danger.  You  cannot  have  for- 
gotten that  text  of  Scripture,  which  tells  us,  '  that  the  devil  goeth 
about  continually,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour;'  and  I  cannot  con- 
ceive a  more  likely  method,  by  which  he  might  deceive  us  to  our 
destruction,  than  by  transforming  himself  into  an  angel  of  light,  and 
filling  our  fancy  with  a  notion  that  we  are  all  along  directed  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Besides,  you,  who  are  so  well  read  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, know  perfectly,  that  they  warn  us  not  to  believe  every  Spi- 
it;  but  to  try  the  Spirits,  whether  they  be  of  God.  It  is  quite  clear, 
therefore,  that  there  must  be  false  spirits;  and  also,  for  our  comfort, 
that  there  is  a  way  of  discerning  between  the  false  and  the  true. 
You  are  acquainted  with  history  too,  Mrs.  Milton,  and  therefore 
you  know  the  fact,  that  the  greatest  enormities  have  been  commit- 
ted by  men,  who  believed  that  they  were  acting  under  the  influence 
of  God's  Spirit,  whereas  it  was  their  own  heated  imagination, " 
wnich  hurried  them  on  to  mischief;  or  very  likely  the  devil  him- 
self; for  they  did  his  works.    You  remember  those  Scriptures,  Mrs. 
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Milton,  and  the  horrible  hi.stories  of  the  Antinomians,  and  more 
especially  the  wicked  time  of  Charles  the  First;  do  you  not?" 

"  I  do,  Sir,"  she  answered;  flattered  by  this  appeal  to  her  know- 
ledge, and  therefore  the  more  disposed  to  admit  my  doctrine;  <^but 
I  hope  you  do  not  think.  Sir,  that  I  could  be  deceived  in  that  man- 
ner." '^  No,"  I  said,  ''  Mrs.  Milton;  I  do  not  think  that  you  could 
be  60  far  deceived,  as  to  be  guilty  of  their  crimes;  but  you  might 
perhaps  be  led  on,  almost  without  perceiving  it,  to  entertain  opi- 
nions detrimental  to  your  salvation,  and  to  neglect  duties  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  it.  I  will  help  you,  therefore,  if  you  please, 
to  try  this  spirit,  by  which  you  suppose  yourself  to  be  moved." 

*<  Very  well.  Sir,"  she  replied,  rather  contemptuously;  ^'you 
may  examine  me  as  much  as  you  think  proper."  '^I  do  it  only 
for  your  own  good,"  I  said;  ^*  so  tell  me,  if  you  can,  more  precisely 
what  it  is  that  you  feel;  or  what  it  is  that  you  are  urged  by  the  feel- 
ing to  think  and  do."  She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  col- 
lecting her  whole  mind,  and  knitting  her  brow,  and  fixing  her 
glaring  eyes  upon  me,  and  protruding  her  lips,  with  the  air  of  o'ne 
about  to  pour  forth  an  oracular  response,  at  length  she  burst  out  in 
the  following  words:  "  I  feel  as  if  I  were  all  soul,  and  could  escape 
the  body,  and  leave  it  behind!  I  feel  as  if  I  could  take  wings,  and 
soar  aloft  into  Paradise,  to  hear  unspeakable  words,  and  to  see  my 
blessed  Redeemer,  face  to  face!  I  feel;  I  am  assured,  that  I  am  a 
vessel  made  to  honour;  one  of  those  for  whom  alone  Christ  died; 
one  of  those,  who  are  called  according  to  God's  eternal  purpose; 
and  predestinated  to  everlasting  life. " 

Here  she  stopped,  but  her  fervour  still  animated  her  countenance, 
and  spoke  in  her  eye.  I  waited  till  it  had  somewhat  subsided,  and 
then  I  said,  ''  I  must  freely  confess,  Mrs.  Milton,  that  I  think 
much  of  what  you  have  told  me  very  doubtful  matter;  and  I  should 
have  been  a  great  deal  better  pleased  to  have  found  that  your 
feelings  urged  you  on  to  something  practical ;  namely,  to  add 
to  your  faith,  virtue;  and  to  knowledge,  temperance;  and  to  bro- 
therly-kindness, charity.  St.  John,  after  bidding  us  try  the  spi- 
rit, to  ascertain  his  true  character,  gives  us  this  admirable  test: 
*  He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God ;  for  love  is  of  God ;  and 
every  one  that  loveth,  is  born  of  God,  and  knoweth  God.  If  we 
love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  in  us,  and  his  love  is  perfected  in 
us.  Hereby  know  we,  that  we  dwell  in  him,  and  he  in  us,  be- 
cause he  hath  given  us  of  his  Spirit. '  By  these  Scriptures,  Mrs. 
Milton,  I  form  my  judgment;  and  I  hoped  that  you  would  have 
told  me,  that  your  whole  heart  and  spirit,  like  the  Spirit  of  God, 
breathed  love  and  charity  towards  all  mankind,  and  especially  to- 
wards your  kindred  and  neighbours;  that  you  were  labouring  to 
root  out  of  your  bosom  every  particle  of  envy,  malice,  and  animo- 
sity, and  to  cultivate  meekness,  forbearance,  forgiveness,  the  love- 
liest of  the  Christian  graces  and  virtues,  and  the  most  opposite  ta 
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the  spirit  of  the  world ;  and  that,  with  all  the  flame  of  heavenly  de- 
sires, you  were  aspiring  after  heavenly  purity  and  holiness;  purify- 
ing yourself,  day  by  day,  as  Christ  is  pure;  becoming  holy,  day  by 
day,  as  God  is  holy.  If  these  had  been  your  tendencies,  I  would 
have  acknowledged  at  once  the  certain  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God; 
but,  instead  of  these,  I  see  nothing  but  the  confirmation  of  danger- 
ous opinions  in  religion;  or  very  vague,  and  wandering,  and  useless 
speculations;  such,  in  short,  as  I  might  have  expected  to  meet  with 
in  a  person  of  crazed  intellect,  (which  is  not  your  case,  Mrs.  Mil- 
ton;) and  nothing  like  the  blessed  efiects  of  the  inward  workings  of 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

She  could  bear  me  on  longer.  I  had  observed  indeed,  for  some 
moments,  that  she  curbed  her  temper  with  the  utmost  difficulty; 
and  I  expected  a  storm  whenever  I  should  cease.  ''What!"  she 
exclaimed,  interrupting  me,  "  does  not  our  Article  say,  that  the 
Spirit  draws  up  the  mind  to  high  and  heavenly  things?  And  are 
not  those  the  things  which  now  swell  my  thoughts,  and  raise  me, 
as  it  were,  to  heaven  itself?" 

"  No,  indeed,  Mrs.  Milton,"  I  said,  seizing  the  moment  when 
she  paused  from  agitation,  and  want  of  breath;  "no,  these  are  not 
exactly  what  the  Article  means;  but,  if  they  were,  you  must  recol- 
lect, that  the  Article  couples  another  thing  with  them,  which  should 
go  with  them  hand  in  hand,  and  without  which,  in  fact,  no  man  will 
ever  be  fit  for  heaven."  '*  And  what  is  that^  Sir?"  she  inquired 
impatiently.  <*  It  is  the  mortification  of  the  works  of  the  flesh,  and 
of  our  earthly  members,"  I  answered;  *'it  is  the  purging  away  of 
our  old  sins,  and  the  being  fruitful  in  all  those  graces,  and  virtues, 
which  I  mentioned  before;  of  which  St.  Peter  says,  '  that  he  who 
lacketh  them  is  blind,  and  cannot  see  afar  off;  for  so  an  entrance 
shall  be  ministered  unto  you  abundantly  into  the  everlasting  king- 
dom of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.'  Knowing,  therefore, 
as  I  do,  Mrs.  Milton,  that  you  are  unhappily  very  deficient  in  many 
of  these  excellent  virtues,  especially  in  that  essential  Christian  grace 
of  charity,  without  which  even  faith  itself  will  avail  nothing;  I  must 
tell  you  candidly  that  so  far  from  thinking  you  under  the  extraor- 
dinary influence  of  God's  Spirit,  I  tremble  for  your  condition." 

Here  I  saw  that  she  was  ready  to  burst  with  rage;  but  still  con- 
science-struck, as  I  thought,  (for  what  I  had  said  was  undeniable, 
and  must  have  pierced  to  the  quick;)  she  bridled  her  tongue,  al- 
though an  unruly  member,  and  persevered  in  a  restless  silence.  So 
I  continued.  **I  do  not  mention  your  faults,  Mrs.  Milton,  solely 
to  give  you  pain;  but  with  the  same  view  that  St.  Paul  reproved  the 
Corinthians;  to  bring  you  to  a  godly  sorrow,  and  to  a  due  Christian 
humility.  Humility  indeed  becomes  us  all;  but  it  becomes  those 
especially  who  have  yet  so  much  to  acquire  of  holiness  and  charity. 
In  fact  you  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  You  have  worked  your- 
self up,  by  dwelling  perpetually  in  j^our  thoughts  on  the  Calvinistic 
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doctrine  of  predestination,  which  I  do  not  scruple  to  call  an  impious 
doctrine, — you  have  worked  yourself  up  to  the  vain  imagination, 
that  you  are  sealed  for  heaven  by  an  eternal  decree,  and  that  no- 
thing can  defeat  it;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  your  notions  of 
yourself  are  ridiculously  exalted;  that  you  despise  all  your  neigh- 
bours who  are  not  supposed  to  be  gifted  with  the  same  grand  pri- 
vilege, and  that  you  neglect  the  narrow  and  difficult  road,  along 
which  the  rest  of  us  are  toiling  towards  the  prize  of  our  high  call- 
ing in  Clu^ist  Jesus.  If  this  wrong  method  of  proceeding  be  not 
abandoned,  it  will  lead  to  a  most  dangerous  downfall.  When  your 
heated  imagination  cools,  and  you  examine  yourself  with  a  severe 
impartiality,  and  discover  that  you  are  naked  of  those  virtues  with- 
out which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,  w^ithout  which  heaven  would 
be  no  heaven  to  any  man,  and  therefore  unattainable;  when  you 
find  this,  then  perhaps  you  will  be  tempted  to  rush  into  the  other 
extreme,  to  reckon  yourself  amongst  the  reprobates,  and  I  shudder 
to  mention  it,  like  your  poor  friends,  Mrs.  Bellamy  and  Mrs.  Simp- 
kins,  to  plunge  into  the  bottomless  depths  of  despair,  and  to  lay  vi- 
olent hands  upon  herself.  No,  no!  The  only  safe  method  of  pro- 
ceeding for  us  all  is  this;  to  strive  to  be  perfect,  as  our  Father  wiiich 
is  in  heaven  is  perfect,  and  as  Christ  commanded  us;  conforming 
daily  more  and  more  to  the  beautiful  pattern  which  he  himself  set 
us;  denying  all  ungodliness,  and  every  irregular  appetite;  walking 
religiously  in  the  paths  of  justice,  mercy,  humility;  and  zealous  of 
every  good  work.  If  we  proceed  in  this  manner,  and  are  conscious 
within  ourselves  that  we  are  advancing  progressively  in  our  love 
towards  God  and  man;  then  may  we  cheer  the  labours  and  the  pe- 
rils of  our  Christian  warfare  with  the  delightful  reflection,  that  we 
are  in  truth  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  embraced 
within  the  divine  decree,  which  predestinates  to  eternal  life  all  the 
faithful  and  obedient  followers  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  would  be  to 
begin  at  the  right  end,  and  would  infallibly  conduct  us  to  heaven. 
Be  calm,  my  good  Mrs.  Milton;  be  calm,  I  entreat  you.  Our  souls 
are  at  stake  upon  this  question ;  let  us  argue  it  coolly  and  dispassion- 
ately, which  is  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  truth.  Were  I  not  anx- 
ious for  your  present  and  future  welfare,  I  would  leave  you  to  your- 
self; but,  you  see,  I  do  not  leave  you;  be  as  kind  to  yourself,  as  I 
would  be  to  you." 

Here  I  paused.  My  antagonist  had  been  in  a  high  fever  of  irri- 
tation during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  that  I  was  speaking;  but 
the  conclusion  soothed  her.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  lay  bare  her  failings,  and  yet  to  induce  her  to  prolong  the 
conversation;  which  was  an  affair  of  no  small  nicety.  Once  or  twice 
I  thought  that  all  was  lost,  when  I  had  ventured  to  strike  hard  and 
home;  and  I  doubted  whether  I  had  adopted  the  wisest  mode  of  en- 
deavouring to  convince  her  of  her  errors;  but  a  little  well-timed 
expression  of  concern  for  her  ^jverlasting  good  restored  a  certain  de- 
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gree  of  amicable  feeling,  and  prevented  her  from  breaking  up  the 
conversation  in  wrath. 

On  the  present  occasion  she  replied  in  a  pathetic  tone,  '^  O  that 
Christ  would  snatch  me  out  of  this  howling  wilderness?"  ''  Yes  in- 
deed," I  interposed  immediately;  "to  be  with  Christ  would  be  far 
better;  but  if  he  were  to  call  you  7ioiv,  what  time  or  opportunity 
would  you  have  to  amend  those  failings?"  "Ah!  Sir,"  she  an- 
swered; "I  feel  myself  like  the  poor  scape-goat;  all  the  sins  of  all 
these  slanderous  old  women  are  heaped  up  on  wy  head,  and  I  am 
forced  to  bear  them  all.  Bat  I  must  make  bold  to  say,  Sir,  that  I 
do  not  approve  your  doctrine;  because  in  my  mind  it  is  not  the 
Gospel.  Yours,  Sir,  is  a  doctrine  of  works;  but  salvation  is  a  free 
gift,  and  belongs  only  to  those,  for  whom  God  has  prepared  it  be- 
fore the  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid.  Every  thing  is  known 
unto  God  from  the  beginning;  and  he  says  by  the  mouth  of  St. 
Paul,  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy.  It  is  not  of 
him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth 
mercy.  His  own  supreme  will,  which  cannot  be  changed  by  man, 
has  decided  every  thing;  and  thus  alone  could  he  fully  manifest  his 
power  and  glory.  We  are  all  in  his  hands,  like  clay  in  the  hands 
of  the  potter;  he  moulds  us  as  he  will;  some  to  honour,  soine  to 
dishonour. " 

She  would  have  run  on,  but  I  exclaimed,  '^^  Stop,  Mrs.  Milton^ 
stop  for  a  moment,  if  you  will  be  so  kind,  I  beg  of  you.  I  have  a 
word  to  say  to  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  you  have  quoted, 
and  the  sense  of  which,  I  think,  you  have  entirely  mistaken." 
"How  so,  Sir?"  she  inquired,  with  a  little  impatience;  "I  should 
like  to  know  what  other  sense  you  can  put  upon  them,  which  is 
more  plain  and  reasonable. " 

"Attend  then,"  I  said,  "patiently;  and  you  shall  hear.  I  will 
give  you  the  true  sense,  as  I  think,  and  as  the  learned  think;  a 
sense  much  more  plain,  and  much  more  reasonable  than  yours.  You 
are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  St.  Paul  takes  this  passage  about  the  pot- 
ter from  the  18th  chapter  of  the  Proj)het  Jeremiah;  and  without 
doubt  he  uses  it  in  the  same  sense  that  the  Prophet  did.  Should  you 
suppose  he  would  use  it  differently?"  She  allowed  that  it  was  not 
probable.  "Very  well  then,"  I  said;  "  giA'e  me  your  Bible,  that  I 
may  read  the  whole  passage  to  you,  text  and  context.  Oh !  yonder 
it  is.     Sit  you  still;  I  will  reach  it  in  a  moment." 

Having  found  the  Bible,  and  having  opened  the  chapter  in  ques- 
tion, I  read  the  first  ten  verses;  and  then  I  asked  her  whether  the 
Prophet  was  commissioned,  or  not,  to  threaten  destruction  to  the 
Jews,  if  they  persisted  in  their  evil  ways?  "To  be  sure  he  was," 
she  answered.  I  asked  again,  whether  it  was  the  destruction  of  the 
Jews,  as  a  nation,  that  was  intended,  or  the  eternal  destruction  of 
individuals,  body  and  soul,  in  hell?  She  would  have  contested  this 
point  with  me;  but  I  read  her  again  the  four  verses,  from  the  7th, 
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and  she  was  compelled,  however  reluctant,  to  confess,  that  the  de- 
struction intended  was  national;  the  withdrawing  of  God's  pecu- 
liar favour  from  the  people,  the  loss  of  their  high  privileges,  the 
ruin  of  their  magniiicent  temple  and  city,  their  captivities  and  final 
dispersion,  and  the  trampling  of  them  down  by  the  Gentiles. 

This  being  at  Icngtli  conceded,  I  asked  thirdly,  whether  it  were 
not  a  difficult  matter  to  convince  the  Jews  of  the  possibility  of  their 
fall  from  that  proud  condition  which  tliey  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  of 
being  the  elect  people  of  God,  the  keepers  of  his  sacred  oracles, 
and  the  ancestors,  according  to  the  flesh,  of  the  gi^eat  Prince  that 
was  then  to  come?  She  granted  it.  '*  How  very  apt,  then,  how 
very  striking  and  forcible,"  I  said,  ^'  was  this  similitude  of  the 
potter  and  the  clay!  The  potter  fashions  upon  the  wheels  a  vessel 
of  clay;  in  a  moment  he  mars  it;  he  dashes  it  to  pieces  in  his  anger, 
as  the  Psalmist  says,  or  he  obliterates  the  form  which  he  has  made, 
because  it  does  not  correspond  to  the  fair  idea  in  his  own  mind; 
but  in  a  second  moment  another  vessel  rises  under  his  moulding 
hand,  as  his  judgment  or  will  directs  him.  Such  then  was  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  hand  of  God.  As  it  had  been  planted, 
and  built  up,  by  his  sovereign  will  alone;  so  might  it  be  pulled 
down,  plucked  up  from  the  foundations,  and  destroyed  by  the  same 
irresistible  will.  But  observe,  it  is  the  first  act  only,  the  election 
of  the  Jews  from  the  mass  of  nations  for  a  particular  object,  it  is 
that  only  which  is  irrespective,  if  it  be  indeed  irrespective;  (you 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word)  their  rejection  was  not  to  be  so. 
In  that  God  would  no  longer  act  like  the  potter  simply  according 
to  his  supreme  will,  but  by  the  law  of  his  moral  attributes.  If  they 
returned  from  their  evil  ways,  they  might  still  preserve  his  love. 
Novv^  mark  the  sequel.  The  Jews  increased  in  sin,  and  might  well 
be  called  vessels  fitted  for  destruction;  but  God  was  long-suffering 
towards  them,  and  forebore  to  dash  their  state  to  pieces,  until  his 
grand  eternal  purpose  of  admitting  the  Gentiles  into  the  Gospel- 
covenant  was  ripe  for  accomplishment.  Then,  when  they  had 
themselves  rejected  that  Gospel,  and  crowned  their  other  wicked 
deeds  by  the  crucifixion  of  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory,  God  at 
length  cast  them  off',  and  rooted  them  out  of  their  once  favoured 
and  glorious  land,  and  scattered  them  far  and  wide  amongst  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  a  spectacle  and  a  proverb  of  reproach  to  this  day. 
What  have  the  Jews  to  object?  God  chose  them  at  the  first  irre- 
spectively, if  you  please,  of  his  own  free  grace,  to  hold  a  distin- 
guished rank  in  the  world;  why  may  he  not,  as  irrespectively,  if 
he  will,  depose  them  from  that  rank,  when  the  great  purpose  of  his 
moral  government  of  mankind  is  answered?  Other  nations  have 
been  raised  up  to  glory,  and  pulled  down  again;  and  we  can  give 
no  account  of  it,  but  God's  supreme  will.  Why  not  the  Jews  in 
the  same  manner?  But  God  did  not  deal  so  with  tke77i.  We  know 
the  contrary  from  what  God  himself  said,  and  from  what  our  bless- 
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ed  Lord  said  when  he  wept  over  Jerusalem.  In  God's  conduct 
to  the  Jews,  in  short,  he  submits  every  thing  to  the  bar  of  our  rea- 
son; and  we  acknowledge  the  hand  of  justice  alone  in  their  punish- 
ment This  is  the  whole  argument  both  of  the  Prophet  and  of  the 
ApostlCo  In  what  part  of  it  do  you  see  the  least  shadow  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  predestination  of  individuals  to  life,  or  death?  Be 
candid,  my  good  Mrs.  Milton,  be  candid ;  and  yield  to  the  force  of 
truth, '^ 

She  bit  her  lips  with  vexation;  but  having  nothing  to  answer  di- 
rectly to  the  point,  in  order  to  gain  time,  as  it  might  seem,  she 
said,  ^^  Yes,  Sir,  but  this  about  the  clay  and  the  potter  is  not  all;  I 
will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy;  how  would  you  try 
to  explain  that  away.  Sir?  What,  can  that  mean,  but  God's  su- 
preme will,  without  any  regard  to  men  themselves,  whether  they 
be  better  or  worse  than  others,  as  you  might  think  them?" 

^^  Be  patient,  my  good  Mrs.  Milton,"  I  said,  ^^and  I  will  ex- 
plain every  thing  to  you  in  due  time;  but  I  cannot  explain  every 
thing  at  once.  And  before  I  explain  this  text  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  caution  you  against  one  great  danger  into  which  persons  of  your 
description  are  too  apt  to  fall.  St.  Peter  found  it  necessary  to  give 
the  same  caution  even  in  those  early  times.  For  it  seems,  that  as 
soon  as  St.  Paul's  Epistles  were  published,  people  began  immedi- 
ately to  wrest  them  to  their  own  destruction.  And,  no  doubt,  one 
way  of  doing  so  was  this;  they  took  a  single  sentence  by  itself,  like 
that  text  of  yours,  and  explained  it  by  itself ;  not  considering  what 
went  before,  or  after;  nor  whether  the  sense,  which  they  thus  put 
upon  it,  agreed  with  the  rest  of  Scripture,  or  not.  So  in  your  case; 
if  the  sense  of  this  text  be  what  you  suppose,  all  the  rest  of  the 
Bible  would  be  overturned;  for  all  the  rest  of  the  Bible  goes  upon 
this  idea,  that  God  is  a  rewarder  of  those,  who  diligently  seek  him; 
and  that  he  is  no  respecter  of  persons;  but  that  he  accepts  all  men, 
who  fear  him,  and  work  righteousness,  whoever  they  may  be,  or 
of  whatever  nation.  And  this  agrees  so  m"uch  better  with  our 
notions  of  infinite  justice,  v/isdom,  and  goodness,  that  we  might 
naturally  be  led  at  once  to  think  that  any  sentence  appearing  to 
contradict  it,  must  be  capable  of  being  satisfactorily  explained,, 
when  compared  with  the  context  and  other  parts  of  the  Bible. 

<^  However^  for  a  moment  I  will  take  your  text  quite  by  itself, 
as  you  have  done;  and  yet,  even  then,  the  very  last  idea  that  would 
have  come  into  my  mind  would  have  been  yours;  that  God  deter- 
mined from  the  beginning,  whom  he  would  save,  and  whom  he 
would  damn,  everlastingly,  without  caring  what  they  were.  I 
should  have  reasoned  in  this  manner;  this  text  applies  to  indivi- 
duals, or  to  nations;  if  to  individuals;  then  it  may  mean  that  God 
sends  them  irrespectively  health  or  sickness,  riches  or  poverty,  or 
what  not?  He  makes  them  kings  or  beggars,  masters  or  servants, 
philosophers  or  ideots,     I  say,  irrespectively;  but  I  myself  believe 
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no  such  thing.  I  helieve  that  God  deals  out  even  these  temporal 
worldly  advantages  and  disadvantages  upon  the  wisest  and  best 
reasons.  But  very  often  we  can  give  no  account  of  it;  and  in  ge- 
neral God  himself  will  not  vouchsafe  to  give  us  any  account  of  it; 
and  so  we  come  to  say,  that  they  are  dealt  out  irrespectively.  But 
let  it  be  so.  The  idea,  that  God  makes  us  thus  individually  what 
he  pleases  in  this  world,  like  the  potter  creating  out  of  the  same 
lump  of  clay  whatever  forms  he  will,  according  to  his  own  fancy  or 
caprice,  is  not  so  terrible  to  us,  and  does  not  so  monstrously  shock 
our  native  feelings  of  right  and  wrong,  as  the  other  idea,  that  he 
plays  and  sports,  as  it  were,  with  the  precious  immortal  souls  of 
his  creatures,  and  irrespectively  ordains  them  by  his  eternal  fiat 
to  endless  happiness  or  misery.  Besides,  those  temporal  worldly 
circumstances  are  of  the  less  consequence,  because  they  have  no- 
thing to  do  directly  with  our  eternal  condition.  The  effect  of  them 
is  as  men  may  use  them,  and  they  are  good  and  evil  only  in  this 
view.  The  beggar  may  be  saved  as  well  as  the  king;  and  perhaps 
the  better  for  being  a  beggar;  nay,  certainly  so,  if  I  conceive  aright 
of  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  And  I  feel  confident  that  my 
conceptions  of  God  are  honourable  to  him,  whilst  yours  are  appa- 
rently the  very  reverse. 

'^Pray  tell  me;  if  you  should  see  a  man  endued  with  uncommon 
strength,  employing  that  strength,  in  order  to  show  it,  in  knocking 
down  indiscriminately  all  whom  he  might  chance  to  meet  in  the 
streets,  or  in  succouring  the  aged  and  the  weak,  who  were  heavily  la- 
den, and  carrying  their  burdens  for  them;  which  would  you  call  the 
more  glorious  application  of  his  strength?" 

"The  latter,"  she  said.  *' And  why?"  I  inquired  again.  "  Is  it 
not  because  the  latter  is  directed  by  wisdom  and  mercy;  and  the  for- 
mer is  a  mere  random  and  mischievous  exertion  of  strength?  She 
could  not  deny  it.  ''  Well  then,"  I  said,  "  you  have  no  scruple  in 
supposing,  that  God  acts  thus  indiscriminately  by  his  Providence, 
even  with  respect  to  the  everlasting  state  of  men's  souls,  and  in 
maintaining  that  it  would  be  an  impeachment  of  his  power  and  glory 
to  presume  to  say  that  he  acted  otherwise;  whereas  you  would  im- 
mediately cry  shame  against  any  human  being  who  should  dare  to 
act  in  the  same  manner  even  in  trifling  things.  No,  no,  Mrs.  Mil- 
ton; God's  true  glory  arises  from  the  wise,  and  the  just,  and  the 
merciful  use  of  his  infinite  power.  Such  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  is  a  horrible  thought.  Why?  because  you  cannot  depend  upon 
the  rectitude  of  a  man.  But  in  the  hands  of  God  it  creates  no  alarm; 
because  his  other  perfections  are  infinite." 

Here  she  interrupted  me,  and  said,  "  Yes,  Sir;  but  his  ways  are 
not  as  our  ways;  nor  his  thoughts  as  our  thoughts."  "  That  senti- 
ment," I  replied,  "is  very  true,  and  very  pious,  when  rightly  un- 
derstood ;  but  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  present  ques- 
tion between  us.     Many  of  his  ways,  no  doubtj  will  always  be  un- 
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searchable,  and  past  finding  out  by  such  limited  beings  as  we  are; 
and  many,  although  known,  we  shall  never  understand  with  our 
present  faculties.  Creation  and  Redemption,  for  instance,  are  un- 
fathomable mysteries,  and  so  unlike  to  any  ways  of  ours  that  they 
appear  almost  contradictory  to  our  reason.  And  the  things  which 
seem  great  and  little  to  our  thoughts  are  not  so  to  an  infinite  Being. 
Great  and  little,  and  space  and  time,  are  all  swallowed  up  in  God's 
immensity.  But  where  his  moral  attributes  are  concerned,  we  are 
not  altogether  at  a  loss  how  to  judge  correctly;  they  are  the  same  in 
kind  both  in  hiin  and  in  us;  but  he  exercises  them  in  their  full  per- 
fection and  lustre;  whilst  in  us  they  are  corrupted  and  dimmed  by 
human  frailties  and  affections.  You  must  remember  the  18th  chap- 
ter of  the  prophet  Ezekiel;  it  is  well  worthy  of  your  study,  and 
sufficient  of  itself  to  extinguish  all  idea  of  God's  acting  irrespec- 
tively, at  least  in  the  punishment  of  men  even  in  this  world;  but 
what  I  mention  it  for  now  is  this;  that  God  actually  invites  us  there 
to  judge  of  his  proceedings  in  the  moral  government  of  mankind. 
*  0  Israel,'  he  exclaims  by  the  Prophet's  mouth,  '  are  not  my  ways 
equal?  are  not  your  ways  unequal?'  But  if  justice  and  other  moral 
attributes  were  a  different  thing  in  God  from  what  they  are  in  us, 
except  in  degree,  it  would  be  vain  and  idle  to  invite  us  to  consider 
the  divine  dealings  with  us;  for  we  should  have  no  foundation  to 
stand  upon.  Let  us  go  back  then  to  the  point  at  which  you  stop- 
ped me. 

**  We  were  speaking  of  God's  having  mercy  on  whom  he  will; 
and  considering  the  text  by  itself,  we  applied  it  to  individuals;  now 
we  will  apply  it  to  nations;  but  as  applied  to  nations,  which  cannot 
be  saved  or  damned  collectively,  it  can  only  regard  their  temporal 
condition;  whether  they  shall  be  ruling  nations  or  subject-nations; 
learned  or  ignorant;  enjoying  great  advantages,  or  disadvantages, 
as  we  might  call  them.  And  in  point  of  fact  we  can  give  very  lit- 
tle account  of  the  selection  of  some  nations  to  be  more  distinguish- 
ed than  others  in  power,  or  glory,  or  wealth,  or  learning,  or  liberty, 
or  moral  and  religious  knowledge;  but  suppose  the  selection  were 
quite  irrespective,  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  salvation  of  indivi- 
duals? Nothing  whatever;  no,  not  even  in  the  singular  case  of  the 
Jews.  God  vouchsafed  to  them  great  religious  and  moral  advan- 
tages above  all  the  nations  of  the  old  world;  and  certainly,  for  no 
merit  of  their  own,  but  with  other  important  views,  as  I  have  al- 
ready explained.  Individuals  however  under  this  national  cove- 
nant might  have  made  extraordinary  advances  in  piety  and  virtue, 
and  their  faith  might  have  been  reckoned  to  them  for  righteousness; 
but  their  salvation,  if  they  were  so  blessed,  was  no  necessary  effect  of 
the  covenant  under  which  they  lived;  it  was  owing  to  the  retrospec- 
tive merits  of  Christ.  Neither  were  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  neces- 
sarily saved,  because  they  were  chosen  to  be  the  Fathers  of  the  Jew- 
ish people;  nor  were  Ishmael  and  Esau  necessarily  condemned,  be- 
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cause  Isaac  and  Jacob  were  preferred  before  them.  Abraham  en- 
treated God  for  Ishmael,  and  Esau  besought  his  father  Isaac  with 
tears,  to  obtain  the  pre-eminent  patriarchal  distinction ;  but,  in  these 
temporal  matters,  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  run- 
neth; every  thing  must  be  referred  to  God's  secret  purposes  in  the 
government  of  his  rational  creatures;  and  God  does  not  make  men 
kings,  or  glorious,  or  rich,  because  they  themselves  desire  it.  Nor 
is  there  any  just  ground  of  complaint  for  those  who  are  passed  by; 
because,  with  respect  to  their  eternal  condition,  the  rule  of  judgment 
will  be  according  to  that  which  they  have,  not  according  to  that  which 
they  have  not. 

"  Now  then,  Mrs.  Milton,  I  have  bestowed  great  pains  to  show 
you,  how  we  ought  to  reason  upon  that  text,  if  it  were  taken  by 
itself,  as  you  have  taken  it;  and  you  perceive,  that  it  is  quite  absurd 
to  jump  from  it  to  such  a  conclusion  as  you  have  done.  But,  after 
all,  the  true  way  of  getting  to  the  sense  of  any  passage  is,  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  context,  and  the  whole  of  Scripture;  and  I  have 
said  already,  that  your  interpretation  is  at  variance  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  Bible;  and,  if  we  look  to  the  place  in  the  book  of  Exodus, 
where  the  text  was  originally  spoken  by  God  himself  to  Moses,  we 
see  immediately,  that  it  was  spoken  of  nations,  and  more  particular- 
ly and  immediately  of  the  Jewish  nation;  so  that  it  can  have  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  salvation,  or  damnation,  in  the  next 
world.  Look  here;  I  will  read  it  to  you;  it  is  in  the  33d  chapter; 
and  a  wonderfully  fine  chapter  it  is.  Now  look  to  the  9th  of  the 
Romans;  and  you  will  perceive  at  once,  how  St.  Paul  applies  this 
text  to  the  Jews  of  his  own  age;  reminding  them  too,  that  it  was 
what  God  said  to  Moses.  In  short,  it  evidently  means,  that  God, 
if  he  chose  to  do  so,  might  admit  the  Gentiles  into  covenant  with 
him,  in  the  place  of  the  rejected  Jews,  by  an  act  of  his  supreme  will, 
in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  before  been  gracious  and  merciful  to 
the  Jews,  at  a  time  when  they  did  not  deserve  such  especial  favour: 
and  who  should  say  him  nay?  The  rebellious  Jews  themselves 
were  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  dare  to  murmur  at  such  a  dis- 
pensation." 

In  going  through  the  context  and  explaining  it  according  to  the 
view  just  taken  of  it,  I  came  to  the  ISth  verse,  where  it  is  said, 
that  God  hardeneth  whom  he  will.  She  had  forgotten  this  text  be- 
fore, and  now  she  caught  at  it  with  a  sort  of  voracious  appetite,  and 
cried  out;  ^^  Aye,  aye,  Sir;  what  is  this,  I  pray  you.''  Can  any 
thing  be  plainer  or  more  positive  than  this  ?  This  will  defy  all 
perversion  or  cavilling." 

Her  triumph  was  short;  but  I  was  sorry  to  observe,  by  the  use 
of  these  expressions,  that,  in  spite  of  my  explanations,  she  still  ob- 
stinately clung  to  her  own  opinions,  as  if  her  salvation  depended 
upon  them;  and  that  probably  she  bore  malice  against  me  in  her 
heart  for  controverting  them.     However,  I  thought  it  best  to  leave 
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nothing  unanswered;  and  time  and  reflection,  I  hopedy  might  have 
a  good  effect  hereafter.  But  first  I  said,  **  God  forbid,  Mrs.  Mil- 
ton, that  I  should  cavil  upon  such  an  awful  subject  as  life  and  death 
eternal,  or  endeavour  to  pervert  the  texts  of  Scripture  from  their 
true  meaning!  And  I  am  sure  that  you  have  no  sufficient  reason 
for  making  such  a  charge  against  me.  I  have  proceeded  with  you 
in  the  fairest  and  most  candid  manner;  I  have  listened  to  all  your 
objections;  and  I  have  replied  to  every  thing,  as  long  as  you  had 
any  thing  to  say.  You  have  now  advanced  a  new  textf  I  will  re- 
ply to  that,  as  I  did  to  the  others;  namely,  by  explaining  it;  which 
will  show  that  it  is  not  connected  with  what  you  imagine. 

'^  First  then,  taking  the  expression,  *  whom  he  will,  he  hard- 
€neth,'  in  its  simple  sense;  why  should  we  go  back  to  the  beginning 
of  things,  and  say,  upon  the  authority  of  this  text,  that  God  prede- 
termined from  all  eternity  to  harden  whom  he  will  ?  Is  it  not  quite 
sufficient  to  say,  that  he  determines  to  harden  whomever  he  does 
harden  on  each  particular  occasion  when  the  occasion  may  call  for 
it?  What  need  of  an  eternal  decree  to  account  for  God's  conduct, 
or  to  explain  this  text  ?  However,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  spoken, 
you  see,  of  Pharaoh,  and  alludes  to  the  astonishing  obstinacy  and 
obduracy  of  his  resistance  to  God's  declared  will;  and  we  might 
well  suppose,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  would  strive  no  longer  against 
so  great  a  degree  of  disobedience  and  infidelity.  This  Spirit  then 
being  withdrawn,  and  the  wicked  King  abandoned  to  his  own  blind 
and  furious  passions,  his  heart  is  of  course  completely  hardened 
against  every  motive  of  piety  or  virtue,  to  which  it  was  naturally  a 
stranger.  We  know  from  Scripture,  that  there  is  a  certain  point 
beyond  which  God  will  interfere  no  more.  Pharaoh  passed  this 
point,  and  then  God  left  him  to  himself,  to  do  what  he  liked.  So 
that,  you  perceive,  there  needed  no  positive  act  on  the  part  of  God 
to  harden  him,  but  only  to  strive  no  longer  against  his  wickedness; 
and  this,  I  presume,  is  God's  usual  method  in  the  government  of 
individuals.  But  suppose,  if  you  please,  that,  in  the  case  of  Pha- 
raoh, he  went  beyond  this;  that  not  only  his  Spirit  ceased  to  strive 
with  that  wicked  monarch,  but  also  that  such  motives  were  forci- 
bly suggested  to  him  by  the  cessation  of  the  plagues,  although  pri- 
marily an  act  of  Divine  goodness,  as  drove  him  headlong  down  the 
precipice,  on  which  he  stood;  what  then?  This  I  call  a  judicial 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  God;  he  has  passed  sentence  against  the 
man  on  account  of  his  wickedness,  and  now  he  inflicts  punishment 
immediately  in  the  present  world.  But  in  explaining  the  matter 
in  this  way  we  must  be  careful  not  to  make  God  the  direct  author 
of  sin;  which  would  be  a  monstrous  impiety  and  blasphemy.  What 
I  myself  think  therefore  is  this;  that  God  providentially  so  dis- 
posed the  course  of  events,  in  the  separation  of  the  Jews  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  that  they  were  nursed  up  in  Egypt,  till  they  be- 
came a  numerous  people,  under  mild  and  gentle  kings,  who  pro- 
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tected  and  cherished  them:  and  were  now  to  be  brought  out,  for 
their  own  instruction  and  God's  glory,  with  a  mighty  hand,  and 
an  outstretched  arm,  under  a  king,  who,  by  his  cruelties,  should 
make  them  eager  to  depart,  and,  by  his  ferocious  unsteady  charac- 
ter, should  give  occasion  for  the  display  of  all  those  miraculous 
deeds  which  bore  witness  to  the  presence  of  the  great  Jehovah 
himself  amongst  them.  This  interpretation  brings  honour  to  God, 
and  is  therefore  likely  to  be  the  true  one;  for  under  this  view  we 
contemplate  him  as  a  Being  who  foreknows  all  things,  and  who  by 
his  Providence  extracts  a  mighty  good  out  of  the  evil  passions  of 
men.  But  whether  this  be  all;  or  whether  he  go  farther,  and  with- 
draw his  Spirit  from  the  wicked  whom  he  has  sufficiently  tried;  or 
farther  still,  and  actually  punish  them  with  a  judicial  blindness,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  plunge  deeper  into  sin;  under  any  of 
these  views  of  his  government  we  need  no  eternal  decrees  to  har- 
den men  before  they  are  born;  and  still  less  can  we  admit  such 
decrees  to  settle  the  doom  of  men  for  ever  in  hell.  God  is  present 
every  where  at  every  moment,  and  he  acts  perpetually  by  his  Pro- 
vidence. He  is  not  like  the  maker  of  that  clock  of  yours,  who 
formed  a  machine,  with  various  parts,  arranged  in  a  certain  order, 
to  go  on  moving,  and  performing  its  office,  as  long  as  it  could;  and 
who,  when  he  had  finished  it,  and  sent  it  out  of  his  hands,  troubled 
himself  no  more  about  it;  God  made  the  world,  and  his  eye  is  still 
ever  upon  it,  watching  the  dispositions  and  works  of  his  creatures; 
and  his  ears  are  still  ever  open  to  hear  the  prayers  and  praises 
which  they  send  up  to  him;  and  his  hand  is  still  ever  employed  in 
showering  down  benefits  or  inflicting  punishments;  which  benefits 
and  which  punishments,  are  both  alike  mercies,  to  bring  men  to 
heaven.  For  why  will  ye  die?  he  saith.  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  him  that  dieth;  saith  the  Lord  God.  This,  I  think, 
is  a  beautiful  and  noble  picture  of  the  Deity;  but  your  system  of 
predestination,  Mrs.  Milton,  and  eternal  decrees  (0  horrible 
thought!)  makes  God  the  direct  author  of  all  the  sin  and  wicked- 
ness with  which  the  world  is  overflowed,  and  is  therefore  to  be  re- 
jected for  ever  with  a  just  and  deep  abomination." 

Thus  I  concluded  the  explanation  of  her  text.  How  she  was 
aflected  I  could  only  conjecture  by  the  uneasiness  of  her  ges- 
tures, and  the  displeasure  of  her  looks.  She  bore  with  me  how- 
ever to  the  end;  and  then,  having  stored  up  in  her  mind  that  I 
had  attributed  foreknowledge  to  God,  she  asked  me,  whether  I 
could  account  for  such  a  perfection  in  a  better  way,  than  by  the 
fact  of  God  having  ordained  every  thing,  and  therefore  foreknow- 
ing it;  or,  at  all  events,  if  God  certainly  foreknew  every  thing, 
whether  the  actions  of  men  did  not  in  consequence  become  certain 
also,  and  therefore  inevitable;  so  that  all  free  will  and  choice  on  the 
part  of  man  was  thereby  lost.  This  was  the  substance  and  mean- 
ing of  what  she  said,  which  she  expressed  in  her  own  way,  it  mat- 
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ters  not  how;  and  in  my  answer  I  repeated  to  her  the  same  expla- 
nations which  I  had  used  to  Mrs.  Holmes;  but  I  also  endeavoured 
besides  to  clear  up  the  difficulty  in  the  following  manner. 

Looking  through  the  window  I  saw  one  of  the  old  women  at  the 
pump,  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  court-yard;  and  I  asked 
Mrs.  Milton  who  it  was.  *'  It  is  Mrs.  Callender/^  she  answered. 
"  And  what  is  she  doing?"  I  asked  again.  "  She  is  filling  her  tea- 
kettle," she  said.  "  Are  you  quite  sure  of  it?"  I  asked  once  more. 
^^  Yes,  Sir,"  she  replied  with  surprise  at  my  question;  *^I  cannot 
possibly  be  mistaken;  I  am  perfectly  certain  about  it."  "Very 
well  then,"  I  said;  "here  is  a  circumstance  which  you  know  cer- 
tainly and  infallibly;  does  your  certain  and  infallible  knowledge  of 
the  thing  make  Mrs.  Callender  do  it?" 

"No,  to  be  sure,"  she  answered;  "  it  cannot."  "And  yet,"  I 
said,  "  if  she  did  not  certainly  do  the  thing,  you  could  not  certainly 
know  it."  "  Very  true,"  she  replied.  "  Do  you  understand  then," 
I  inquired,  "  that  it  is  her  doing  the  thing  which  makes  you  infal- 
libly know  it,  and  not  your  infallible  knowledge  of  it  which  forces 
her  to  do  it?"  "  I  do  understand  it,"  she  said;  "and  I  think  I  un- 
derstand also  what  you  are  driving  at.  But  knowledge  and  fore- 
knowledge. Sir,  are  very  different  things." 

"  Be  patient,  Mrs.  Milton,"  I  said,  interrupting  her;  "be  pa- 
tient, and  we  shall  come  to  that  in  a  moment.  Look  again,  and 
tell  me  what  Mrs.  Callender  is  doing  now."  "  She  is  going  back 
to  her  house,  Sir,"  she  answered,  ^'  with  her  tea-kettle  full  of 
water."  "And  do  you  know,"  I  inquired,  "what  she  will  do 
when  she  comes  tliere?"  "Yes,"  she  replied;  ''that  I  do  very 
well.  It  will  be  her  tea-time  in  half  an  hour;  and  so  she  will  put 
her  kettle  on  the  fire  immediately."  "  Here  then,  Mrs.  Milton," 
I  said,  "is  a  circumstance  which  you  foreknow;  but  you  will 
hardly  tell  me,  I  should  think,  that  good  Mrs.  Callender  does  not 
put  the  kettle  on  the  fire  of  her  own  free  will,  and  quite  unin- 
fluenced byyow." 

She  was  staggered  at  first;  but  soon  collecting  herself  she  an- 
swered; "  I  was  too  hasty.  Sir,  in  saying  that  I  knew  very  w^ell 
what  Mrs.  Callender  was  going  to  do.  It  is  likely  indeed  that  she 
wnll  put  her  kettle  on  the  fire;  but  she  may  set  it  down,  and  do 
something  else  first;  or,  for  what  I  know,  Sir,  she  may  drop  down 
dead,  as  soon  as  she  crosses  the  threshold." 

"She  may,  undoubtedly,"  I  said;  "and  this  glorious  sun,  which 
now  shines  in  so  brightly  through  your  window,  may  rise  no  more; 
but  you  have  the  greatest  human  certainty,  that  the  sun  will  rise  to- 
morrow, without  your  foreknowledge,  however  certain,  causing  it 
to  do  so;  thus  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Callender  your  foreknowing  to 
the  greatest  certainty,  humanly  speaking,  that  she  wall  put  her  ket- 
tle down  on  the  floor,  or  on  the  fire,  v/ill  have  no  effect  whatever 
in  ^causing  her  to  do  the  one  or  the  other.  She  does  not  think  about 
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your  foreknowing  what  she  is  going  to  do;  she  thinks  only  of  what 
is  most  convenient  to  herself,  and  exercises  her  judgment  and  free 
will,  whether  she  shall  put  the  kettle  on  the  fire  at  once,  or  ivait  a 
few  minutes;  so  that  your  foreknowledge,  if  it  were  absolutely 
certain,  would  make  no  difference  with  respect  to  Mrs.  Callender; 
the  difference  is  only  to  yourself;  she  would  act  precisely  the 
same,  whether  you  were  humanly  or  absolutely  certain.  If  you 
were  like  God,  you  would  be  absolutely  certain,  and  would  have 
the  most  perfect  foreknowledge;  but  Mrs.  Callender  would  do  ex- 
actly what  she  intended  to  do,  uninfluenced  by  youi'  foreknow- 
ledge, which  is  entirely  confined  to  yourself,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  her.  This  then  is  the  state  of  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
divine  foreknowledge;  but  when  w^e  come  to  talk  of  God's  Provi- 
dence, then  the  difficulty  begins;  for  Providence  supposes  acting  also 
as  well  as  knowing;  and  you  might  think  that  he  could  not  act  upon 
us  without  destroying  our  free  will.  However,  we  are  assured 
from  Scripture  that  the  Providence  of  God  and  the  free  will  of 
man  are  perfectly  consistent,  whether  we  can  explain  the  consist- 
ency or  not.  But  in  truth  we  can  explain  it  in  numberless  in- 
stances, although  not  in  all.  Consider:  For  what  purposes  does 
the  Providence  of  God  interfere  with  the  actions  of  men  at  all?  It 
seems  worthy  of  his  nature  that  he  should  interfere  for  the  restraint 
of  the  wicked.  We  will  take  that  case  only;  but  it  will  be  the 
pattern  of  many  more,  when  you  reflect  upon  the  subject  at  your 
leisure.  Has  he  not  then  all  the  mighty  elements  of  nature  at  his 
command,  which  he  can  use,  as  he  pleases,  to  thwart  the  sinful  de- 
signs of  men,  without  putting  any  force  upon  their  own  free  will? 

*^  Suppose  some  Pirates  sailing  prosperously  before  the  wind 
with  the  fixed  intention  of  plundering  a  defenceless  city.  On  a 
sudden,  when  their  prey  is  almost  within  their  grasp,  a  furious 
storm  arises,  and  blows  them  off  many  a  league  away  from  their  ob- 
ject. The  deed,  which  they  meditated,  is  unperformed ;  but  their  will 
was  free,  and  remains  so  under  all  the  circumstances.  Their  will, 
by  which  God  will  try  them,  was  to  perform  the  deed;  but  God, 
without  changing  their  will,  made  the  deed  impossible.  What  is 
to  prevent  him  therefore  from  reckoning  with  them  in  perfect  jus- 
tice? If  he  had  influenced  their  will,  they  would  not  have  been  ac- 
countable to  him. 

^*  But  to  take  a  real  fact.  When  that  wicked  ambitious  warrior, 
of  whom  you  have  heard  so  much;  Buonaparte  I  mean;  thought  to 
have  subdued  under  his  yoke  all  the  cold  kingdoms  of  the  North; 
God  opened  his  great  treasure-houses  of  frost  and  snow;  and  who 
could  abide  it?  The  vast  attempt  of  the  man  was  cut  short;  but  his 
will  was  untouched;  and  he  therefore  continued  to  be  responsible 
for  the  whole  action  to  the  Divine  Judge.  This,  and  what  I  said 
before  about  Pharaoh  and  the  Jews,  will  be  a  sort  of  clew  to  guide 
you  through  many  difficulties;  and  as  to  the  rest,  we  leave  it*to 
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God  himself.  Without  doubt  we  are  here  in  a  state  of  trial,  and 
are  accountable  beings ;  which  could  not  be  the  case,  if  we  were  not 
free  to  act.  Our  actions  would  be  the  actions  of  him,  who  ordain- 
ed them;  our  sins  would  be  his;  and  if  this  be  not  blasphemy,  when 
spoken  of  God,  I  know  not  what  is  blasphemy." 

Mrs.  Milton  was  as  averse  from  yielding  as  ever;  but  she  was 
reduced  to  silence  against  her  inclination,  and  seem.ed  to  have 
nothing  more  to  say.  So  I  turned  over  in  my  tlioughts  what  she 
had  thrown  out  incidentally,  and  to  which  no  answer  had  yet  been 
given;  and  I  now  brought  it  forward,  fearing  lest  it  might  occur  to 
her  again,  when  I  was  gone,  and  confirm  her  in  her  opinions,  by 
appearing  unanswerable.  After  a  short  pause,  thei^fore  I  continued 
thus. 

^^  I  have  not  forgotten,  Mrs.  Milton,  that,  amongst  other  things, 
you  called  the  strange  Lady,  the  elect  Lady."  '^  I  did.  Sir,"  she 
answered;  *^I  thought  her  so  then,  and,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I 
think  her  so  still."  ^'Oh!"  I  said,  ''  I  will  excuse  you  readily;  I 
wish  you  to  state  your  opinions  openly,  and  to  produce  all  your  ar- 
guments; I  will  answer  them,  and  you  may  afterwards  reflect  upon 
the  whole  subject  by  yourself,  and  pray  to  God  to  enlighten  your 
understanding,  that  you  may  know  the  truth. 

^*  Do  you  use  the  word  '  elect'  in  the  same  sense  that  St.  John 
uses  it?"  "  I  do,"  she  replied.  ^'  Very  well  then,"  I  said;  ''look 
here  in  your  Bible;  here  is  a  case  exactly  to  the  point.  He  begins 
his  second  Epistle  in  these  words,  '  the  elder  unto  the  elect  Lady.' 
Nothing  can  possibly  be  more  apt  for  our  purpose.  You  will  sup- 
pose that  this  Lady  was  predestinated  to  eternal  life,  and  conse- 
quently that  she  cannot  fail  of  it.  Let  us  examine  the  Epistle,  and 
see  whether  it  be  written  on  this  idea.  No,  it  is  not.  It  runs  upon 
the  idea  that  she  might  possibly  fall  from  the  faith.  Indeed  the  8th 
verse  shows  that  she  was  in  danger  of  falling;  for,  you  perceive,  it 
says,  '  look  to  yourselves,  that  we  lose  not  those  things  which  we 
have  wrought. '  So  then  the  Apostle's  labour  in  her  conversion 
might  be  all  in  vain." 

Mrs.  Milton  was  not  a  little  disturbed  at  this  interpretation;  and 
vshe  inquired,  rather  angrily,  what  the  word  could  mean,  if  not 
chosen  to  salvation  from  all  eternity.  ''  It  means  no  more,"  I  said, 
''  than  that  this  Lady  had  been  called  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  admitted  into  the  Christian  covenant. "  ''  At  that  rate  then," 
she  exclaimed,  ''  all  Christians  might  have  had  the  same  title.  Is 
not  that  so,  I  ask  you.  Sir?"  ''  Undoubtedly,"  I  replied ;  "  all  Chris- 
tians, and  more  especially  the  early  Christians,  might  have  had  this 
same  title;  and,  what  is  more,  they  all  had  it.  See  here  St.^  Peter; 
he  writes  to  the  strangers  scattered  throughout  divers  countries,  and 
he  calls  them  all  '  elect.  ^  Again,  in  the  salutation  at  the  end  he 
says,  '  the  Church  that  is  at  Babylon,  elected  together  with  you, 
saluteth  you.'     Now,  you  mav  remember,  I  mentioned  before  St 
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Peter's  famous  text,  that  men  must  be  diligent  to  make  their  call- 
ing and  election  sure.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  St.  Peter  had  a 
very  different  idea  of  the  word  '  elect,'  from  that  which  you  have; 
and  it  does  not  stand  to  reason  that  all  those  persons  to  whom  St 
Peter  wrote  should  actually  be  saved.  For  then  it  would  not  be 
true  to  say,  '  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen;'  we  ought  to  say, 
all  who  are  called  are  chosen  also;  and  the  Christian  net,  cast  into 
the  sea,  does  not  gather  up  the  good  and  the  bad  together,  as  Christ 
tells  us,  but  the  good  alone.  The  use  of  the  word  is  the  same  with 
St.  Paul;  he  addresses  all  his  converts  as  the  '  elect;'  but  it  appears 
that  many  of  them  were  guilty  of  crimes  which  might  lead  to  their 
damnation.  Why,  even  Judas  Iscariot  himself  was  one  of  the  elect; 
but  you  will  allow,  I  presume,  that  he  fell  from  the  privileges  of  his 
election.  No,  no,  it  means  nothing  of  what  you  suppose,  but  only 
the  great  and  enviable  distinction  of  being  first  called  to  Christianity; 
that  is  its  proper  sense;  and  it  is  a  title,  therefore,  which  in  that 
sense  applies  no  longer  to  any  Christian  person  in  a  Christian  coun- 
try, although  it  may  be  so  used.  When  a  single  family  like  that  of 
the  elect  Lady,  seated  perhaps  in  the  midst  of  an  idolatrous  city  or 
nation,  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and  became  a  part  of  the  visi- 
ble church;  or,  when  the  same  thing  happened  to  many  families  be- 
fore the  conversion  of  the  whole  city  or  nation  to  which  those  fami- 
lies belonged,  the  title  of  elect  was  applied  to  them  with  a  peculiar 
propriety,  and  was  an  honourable  distinction;  but  when  the  conver- 
sion became  general,  distinctions  were  done  away,  and  the  title 
itself,  I  believe,  fell  gradually  almost  into  disuse. 

*'Look  here  at  the  11th  chapter  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans.  It 
is  remarkable  tliat  in  this  one  and  the  same  chapter,  he  calls  both 
the  Jews  who  rejected  and  the  Jews  who  received  the  Gospel  by  the 
self-same  title  of  the  election.  Would  it  not  be  ridiculous  then  to 
assert  that  election  had  any  thing  to  do  with  an  eternal  decree  ap- 
pointing men  irrespectively  to  salvation?  The  Jewish  people  arc 
called  the  election,  because  they  were  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  mankind  by  being  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Mosaic  co- 
venant; and  the  Christian  Jews  are  called  the  election,  because  they 
were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Jews  by  being  admitted  to 
the  Gospel-covenant;  and  again  to  distinguish  one  election  from  the 
other,  these  latter  are  called  the  election  of  grace. 

<<  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  as  God  foreknows  all  things, 
he  of  course  foreknows  who  will  be  the  elect;  and  so  St.  Peter  calls 
all  the  Christians  to  whom  he  writes,  <  elect  according  to  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God;'  not  elect  to  actual  salvation,  but  to  the  capacity 
of  it;  for  all  were  capable  of  it,  but  it  was  not  credible  that  all 
would  obtain  it.  Then  again,  foreknowledge  must  mean  the  fore- 
knowledge of  something  peculiar  to  these  people;  either  that  there 
was  some  aptitude  in  them  themselves  for  the  reception  of  the  Gos- 
pel; or  that,  for  the  sake  of  spreading  the  Gospel  with  the  greater 
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facility  and  rapidity,  it  would  be  expedient  to  begin  with  them;  or 
both  these  circumstances  might  have  existed  together;  and  then  we 
might  conceive  God  disposing  things  by  his  providence  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  Gospel  should  be  preached  to  them  in  due  season. 
At  all  events,  you  see,  we  get  rid  of  all  notion  of  God's  dealings 
being  irrespective  and  arbitrary,  not  only  with  regard  to  everlasting 
salvation,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  first  calling  of  any  persons  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel. 

*<  If  I  had  time,  Mrs.  Milton,  I  would  gladly  go  through  all  the 
passages,  in  which  any  mention  is  made  of  electing  or  choosing; 
and  perhaps  we  may  find  time  hereafter,  if  God  so  will.  But 
there  is  one  very  remarkable  text  which  I  will  not  now  omit.  St. 
Paul,  writing  to  the  Thessalonians,  says  in  the  2d  chapter  of  his  2d 
Epistle,  at  the  1 3th  verse,  that  <  God  had  chosen  them  from  the  be- 
ginning to  salvation.'  Now  I  have  no  doubt,  that  many  people, 
taking  this  text  by  itself,  would  immediately  run  away  with  the 
idea,  that  here  was  the  very  essence  of  Calvinism.  But  let  them 
consider,  salvation  cannot  here  mean  more  than  the  capacity;  the 
being  admitted  into  a  covenant  of  which  salvation  was  the  end.  It 
cannot  mean  more,  because  it  is  spoken  of  all  the  Thessalonian 
Christians;  and  because,  in  the  very  same  Epistle,  St.  Paul  prays, 
*  that  God  would  count  them  worthy  of  this  election,  and  that  they 
might  glorify  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.'  See  therefore,  my  good 
Mrs.  Milton,  how  necessary  it  is  always  to  look  to  the  context,  and 
to  the  whole  tenour  of  an  Epistle,  before  you  venture  to  explain  a  de- 
tached passage.  St.  Paul  fears  lest  the  tempter  might  tempt  the 
Thessalonians,  and  so  make  vain  the  Apostle's  labour;  he  could 
not  therefore  consider  them  immutably  appointed  to  salvation." 

Here  Mrs.  Milton  began  to  be  very  uneasy,  and  wished,  I  be- 
lieve, to  get  rid  of  me;  so,  being  also  very  much  fatigued  myself, 
I  hastened  to  draw  to  a  conclusion  of  the  whole  discussion,  which 
I  did  in  this  manner.  *'  There  remains  now,"  I  said,  ''  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  but  one  point  more  to  which  I  have  not  yet  spo- 
ken; I  shall  be  extremely  brief  upon  it  indeed.  In  assuming  that 
particular  persons  were  predestinated  to  eternal  life,  you  assumed 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  only  for  such  that  Christ  died.  No 
doctrine  can  be  so  totally  contrary  to  the  Gospel  as  this  of  particu- 
lar redemption,  and  it  shall  not  pass  without  my  decided  reproba- 
tion. I  could  overwhelm  you  with  texts  against  it;  but  two  or 
three  very  striking  ones  will  be  sufficient  for  any  ingenuous  mind. 
St.  John  says,  *  Jesus  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins;  and  not 
for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world;'  and  St.  Paul 
says  '  he  died  for  all;'  *  he  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all;'  *  he  tasted 
death  for  every  man.' " 

"What!"  cried  Mrs.  Milton;  «'did  he  die,  then,  for  the  repro- 
bates too!"  *«yes,"  I  answered,  *•' for  the  reprobates  too;  but  not 
for  the  reprobates  in  the  sense  that  you  understand  the  word;  for 
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there  are  no  such  persons;  but  for  those,  who  will  not  be  able  to 
abide  that  severe  scrunity  into  their  faith  and  works,  which  the 
great  Judge  will  institute  at  the  last  day.  Those  are  the  true  repro- 
bates, and  Christ  died  for  them,  as  well  as  for  the  best  Christians; 
but  they  wilfully  put  away  his  salvation  from  them,  and  trample 
under  foot  him  who  bought  them  with  his  blood,  and  bring  upon 
themselves  destruction.  Thus  spoke  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul's  lan- 
guage was  the  same;  and  therefore  the  redemption  wrought  by  Christ's 
death  is  without  limit,  and  perfectly  universal;  and  the  great  glory 
and  sweet  comfort  of  this  doctrine  is,  that  it  utterly  overthrows  all 
the  tenets  of  Calvinism,  and  encourages  the  poor  dejected  sinner  to 
cast  away  despair,  and  to  lift  up  his  head  in  humble  hope  of  being 
able  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  Saviour's  garment,  and  thereby  to  be- 
come clean.  If  he  pray,  he  is  assured  that  he  has  an  Intercessor  at 
God's  right  hand,  who  will  help  his  prayers;  who  died  for  him,  in 
short,  and  will  therefore  plead  his  merits  in  his  behalf.  But  with 
what  spirit  will  you  pray,  Mrs.  Milton?  If  your  lot  be  fixed  by 
an  irreversible  decree,  what  is  the  use  of  prayer?  Prayer  cannot 
alter  it. 

<^  But  I  have  now  done.  Fare  you  well,  Mrs.  Milton;  and  walk 
I  beseech  you  henceforth  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  you  are 
called;  with  all  lowliness  and  meekness;  with  long-suffering  and  for- 
bearance; endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace,"     So  I  left  her. 
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PREFACE  BY  THE  EDITORS. 


The  First  Volume  of  this  Work  having  been  much 
commended,  not  only  by  the  Clergy,  for  whose  use  it 
was  principally  designed,  but  also  by  Laymen  of  various 
talents  and  professions  ;  we  gladly  fulfil  our  promise  of 
publishing  a  Second  ;  which,  we  trust,  will  not  be  found 
inferior  to  the  other  in  interest,  or  instruction. 


DEATH-BED   SCENES. 


CHAPTER  L 

MARTHA  BILSON—IMPATIENCE. 

§  1.  Martha  bilson,  Mrs.  Clayton,  &c. 

In  my  walks  through  the  parish  I  sometimes  visited  and  chatted 
with  an  old  woman  of  the  name  of  Clayton,  who  kept  a  school  for 
very  small  children.  My  first  acquaintance  with  her  was  occa- 
sioned by  attending  upon  her  sick  husband,  who  died  under  my 
ministrations.  They  were  an  aged  couple,  of  equal  primitive 
simplicity,  and  their  hearts  knew  no  guile.  In  the  times  of  health 
they  had  been  regular  at  church  ;  but  of  late  they  had  been  quite 
crippled  with  rheumatism,  and  incapable  of  stirring  abroad  from 
their  cottage  ;  yet  they  never  applied  to  the  parish  for  relief,  when 
disabled  from  earning  any  thing  by  age  and  infirmity.  They  had 
seen  their  children,  and  their  children's  children,  growing  up  un- 
der their  eye,  and  treading  in  their  own  steps  ;  and  one  son  in  par- 
ticular, who  lived  close  at  hand,  assisted  his  parents,  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  although  but  a  carter,  with  a  large  family. 

The  old  patriarch  having  been  gathered  to  his  forefathers,  the 
widow  opened  her  school,  with  the  view  of  deriving  a  maintenance 
from  it.  But  it  was  just  at  the  period  when  the  system  of  Dr. 
Bell  began  to  be  known  and  introduced,  here  and  there,  before  the 
institution  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor. 
Being  myself  acquainted  with  Dr.  Bell,  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  also  with  his  system,  and  I  had  established  it 
at  once  in  my  own  parish.  The  zeal  and  the  munificence  of  the 
rich  outstripped  my  wishes,  and  a  large  building  soon  sprung  up  to 
receive  the  youthful  population.  The  schools  of  the  poor  old 
dames,  and  of  the  masters  too,  were  many  of  them  deserted  in 
consequence,  and  Mrs.  Clayton  suffered  with  the  rest  of  the  same 
profession. 

However,  when  myself  and  Mrs.  Warton  entered  her  cottage 
one  day  in  the  course  of  our  rambles,  we  found  her  surrounded 
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with  a  goodly  circle  of  scholars.  Some  of  them  were  too  young  to 
go  to  the  National  School,  and  others  were  of  a  race  above  it,  be- 
ing the  children  of  small  farmers  and  tradesmen.  Having  opened 
the  door  ourselves,  and  coasted  along  the  side  of  a  large  skreen, 
which  defended  the  dame  and  her  infant  fry  from  the  cold  blasts 
of  wind,  we  came  at  length  into  the  midst  of  the  busy  scene  ;  and 
all  the  gabbling  was  hushed  at  once  by  this  mighty  potentate,  upon 
the  simple  application  of  her  fore-finger  to  her  mouth.  She  was 
seated  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire-side  ;  her  stature  was  short,  and 
her  whole  person  small ;  her  face  was  wrinkled  -,  her  grey  hairs 
peeped  from  under  a  neat  white  cap  ;  her  nose  was  bestridden  by  a 
pair  of  spectacles  ;  her  right  hand  wielded  a  long  slender  wand, 
with  which  she  could  reach  at  will  the  head  of  any  luckless  wight, 
even  the  most  remote  of  the  circle.  On  the  mantel-piece  lay  a 
birchen  rod,  the  terrific  emblem  of  her  authority,  and  the  instru- 
ment of  her  severer  punishments  ;  the  children  tingled,  no  doubt, 
whilst  they  eyed  it  askance. 

Upon  seeing  us  she  began  to  be  in  a  bustle.  First,  she  took  off 
her  spectacles,  and  laid  them  on  a  Bible  which  was  open  before 
her  ;  then  she  attempted  to  get  hold  of  her  crutches,  that  she 
might  rise  to  welcome  us  ;  but  Mrs.  Warton  was  soon  by  her  side, 
and,  having  resettled  her  in  her  position,  she  restored  her  without 
much  difficulty  to  her  wonted  calm.  We  were  then  desired  to  sit 
down  ;  and  we  did  so,  as  soon  as  we  had  hunted  out  two  chairs, 
and  found  two  convenient  places  for  them,  which  was  by  no  means 
an  easy  matter.  When  all  was  arranged,  expectation  held  us  mute ; 
but  the  good  old  lady  was  mute  also,  and  seemed  to  wait  to  be  in- 
formed what  might  be  our  pleasure. 

I  said,  therefore,  after  some  pause,  "  We  have  never  been  here 
before,  Mrs.  Clayton,  when  your  little  scholars  happened  to  be 
with  you  ;  if  you  have  no  objection,  I  should  like  to  hear  what 
progress  they  have  made  in  their  learning.''  ^'  You  shall  hear  di- 
rectly. Sir,"  she  answered,  replacing  her  spectacles  upon  her  nose; 
and  then  she  added,  with  a  look  of  self-satisfaction  and  pride, 
'*'  and  I  am  sure.  Sir,  you  will  be  pleased  with  them."  '*  I  dare 
say  that  I  shall,"  I  rejoined  ;  "  but  do  t/ozc  examine  them  your- 
self, good  Mrs.  Clayton  ;  for  they  have  not  been  used  to  me^  and 
may  not  understand  me  so  well." 

She  embraced  my  proposal  readily,  with  somewhat  of  the  air  of 
one  who  hoped  to  rival  me  in  the  art  of  examination  ;  for  she 
had  heard  how  much  was  done  in  that  way  in  our  National  School, 
and  what  numbers  of  persons  had  been  to  see  it,  as  one  of  the  ear- 
liest and  therefore  the  more  surprising  ;  but  she  was  in  no  fear  of 
compaj'isons.  Her  children,  therefore,  being  now  in  order,  and  the 
inattentive  warned  by  a  gentle  tap  of  the  cane  to  listen  to  her  ques- 
tions, with  a  countenance  betokening  authority,  gravity^  and  im- 
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portance,  she  began  and  continued  as  follows,  the  children  answer- 
ing in  succession,  and  without  any  hesitation  or  delay: — 

*'  Who  was  the  first  man  ?  Who  was  the  oldest  man  ?  Who  was 
the  meekest  man  upon  earth  ?  Who  was  the  patientest  man  ?  Who 
was  the  man  after  God's  own  heart  ?  Who  was  the  wisest  man  ? 
Who  was  the  strongest  man  ?  Who  was  the  hard-heartedest  man  ?" 
And  thus  she  went  on  till  she  had  finished  a  much  longer  catalogue 
than  that  which  I  have  here  given  ;  and  no  fault  or  mistake  having 
occurred,  she  looked  round  towards  me  and  Mrs.  Warton,  with 
looks  which  expected  and  demanded  the  tribute  of  a  well-earned 
applause. 

We  bore  it  very  well,  and  sat  with  a  due  composure,  till  she 
came  to  her  question  of  the  hard-heartedest  man,  when  I  began  to 
tremble  for  the  event  ;  for  I  saw  Mrs.  Warton  restraining  herself 
from  laughter  with  the  very  utmost  difficulty,  and  my  own  risible 
muscles  underwent  a  severe  trial.  Our  curiosity,  however,  to  hear 
the  answer  had  some  effect  in  keeping  us  quiet ;  and  it  turned  out 
to  be  Pharaoh,  whose  name  one  of  the  little  urchins  pronounced, 
with  as  much  contentment  and  certainty,  as  if  she  had  been  per= 
fectly  acquainted  with  his  whole  history. 

<'  Well,  my  good  old  friend,"  I  said,  *'  you  must  have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  teach  these  young  children  to  answer  so 
many  questions,  and  so  correctly  too."  '^  Yes,  Sir,"  she  answer- 
ed, *'  I  have,  indeed  ;  and  I  am  glad  that  it  meets  with  your  ap- 
probation. But  what  is  a  school-mistress.  Sir,  that  does  not  take 
pains,  and  is  ignorant  of  her  Bible  ?  But  you  would  like.  Sir,  I 
dare  say,  to  hear  them  examined  again  ;  I  have  more  questions  as 
good  as  the  last."  ^^  Very  probably,"  I  answered,  "  but  the 
clock  has  struck  twelve,  and  the  children  should  now  be  dismissed 
to  their  dinners."  '^  Oh!  never  mind,  Sir,"  she  said,  ''  they  have 
but  a  little  way  to  go,  and  you  may  never  have  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity  again.     Their  dinners  will  not  spoil." 

Thus  it  seemed  that  we  were  fairly  set  in  for  another  specimen 
of  Mrs.  Clayton's  method  of  examination  ;  but  it  happened  other- 
wise ;  for,  on  the  sudden,  at  this  very  instant,  a  loud  cry  burst 
upon  us  from  the  chamber  above,  and  we  soon  distinguished  the 
voice  of  a  woman,  exclaiming  with  mingled  grief  and  anger,  ''  Ah, 
the  villain  !  ah,  the  wicked  wretch!  he  will  be  the  cause  of  my 
death!  he  has  ruined  and  undone  me!"  We  started  up  in  amaze- 
ment, and  Mrs.  Clayton  beckoned  away  her  scholars  in  a  trice  ; 
and  then  she  said,  ^^Itis  my  lodger.  Sir, — ^Martha  Bilson  ;  she 
has  just  miscarried.  Madam,  and  her  husband  has  run  away  from 
her,  and  when  her  dreadful  pain  comes  on  she  cannot  bear  it,  Ma- 
dam, and  she  screams  out  in  this  manner. " 

Upon  this  Mrs.  Warton  hastened  up  stairs,  leaving  me  below 
with  the  old  lady  until  we  knew  more  of  the  existing  circumstan- 
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ces.  The  exclamations  were  not  repeated  during  the  interval  of 
Mrs.  Warton's  absence,  so  that  I  was  not  diverted  from  listening 
to  the  account  which  Mrs.  Clayton  gave  me  of  her  unfortunate  and 
unhappy  lodger.  Martha,  she  told  me,  was  a  young  woman  who 
had  lived  in  good  services,  and  was  very  decent  in  her  appearance 
and  behaviour,  and  an  honester  or  more  modest  creature  there  could 
not  be ;  but  she  was  too  hasty  in  marrying.  A  5^oung  man,  of 
whom  she  knew  nothing,  an  entire  stranger  to  every  body,  came 
into  the  parish,  and  made  love  to  her,  and  before  he  had  been  here 
six  weeks,  the  banns  were  published.  *^  Ah!  Sir,"  she  said,  "  he 
was  a  very  canting,  hypucrilicul,  base  fellow,  and  had  deceived  and 
married  two  or  three  young  women  in  the  same  manner  already. 
Poor  Martha  had  saved  a  little  money.  Sir;  and  when  he  had  got 
it  and  spent  it  all,  he  told  her  without  blushing,  that  he  was  mar- 
ried elsewhere,  and  away  he  went,  leaving  her  with  child,  and  in 
a  worse  situation  besides  than  I  can  tell  you,  Sir;  for  he  was  a  very 
wicked  man,  aye,  very  wicked,  Sir,  indeed.  However,  he  is  gone, 
Sir,  and  the  grief  of  it,  and  her  other  bitter  misfortunes,  and  the 
remembrance  of  what  she  was,  have  broken  her  down  to  the  ground, 
and  brought  on  an  untimely  birth ;  and  I  fear,  Sir,  that  if  her  disor- 
ders do  not  kill  her,  her  sorrow  will." 

"  But  has  she  no  comforts  in  her  religion  ?"  I  inquired.  ^'  Docs 
she  find  nothing  in  her  Bible  to  bear  her  up  ?  Her  calamities  are 
very  heavy,  to  be  sure;  but  they  are  only  for  a  moment,  you  know, 
my  good  Mrs.  Clayton,  and  then  comes  the  better  world  above  to 
last  for  ever."  "Ay,  Sir,  indeed,"  she  answered,  ^^and  so  my 
poor  old  man  and  77ie  used  to  comfort  one  another ;  and  I  do  not 
know  what  would  have  become  of  us  (for  we  had  many  troubles 
of  late)  if  we  had  not  read  our  Bibles.  But  poor  Martha,  Sir," 
she  said,  lowering  her  tone  from  the  fear  of  being  overheard, 
*'poor  Martha  never  reads  her  Bible,  although  she  has  got  a  very 
nice  one;  and  so  she  wants  meekness,  Sir,  and  patience,  and  resig- 
nation." 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Warton  called  me,  and  I  soon  joined  her 
in  the  sick  chamber,  whispering  at  the  same  time  as  I  passed  her, 
that  I  knew  enough  for  my  present  direction.  The  poor  woman 
was  lying  on  her  bed,  as  if  languid  and  faint  after  a  great  exertion, 
and  she  had  evidently  been  tearing  her  hair  in  the  last  parox3''sm  ; 
it  was  once  black,  but  sorrow  had  turned  it  grey.  An  old  person, 
whom  I  discovered  afterwards  to  be  her  mother,  was  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  bed,  holding  one  of  her  daughter's  hands,  and  her  coun- 
tenance was  still  marked  with  terror  and  dismay.  The  appearance 
of  Mrs.  Warton  and  myself  standing  by  them  relieved  them  both; 
and  in  a  short  time  poor  Martha  seemed  to  be  so  far  recovered  as 
to  be  able  to  talk  with  us;  so  I  began  thus: — 

**We  are  very  sorry  for  you,  Martha;  for  you  are  very  ill,  I 
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fear,  and  very  much  disturbed  in  your  mind."  *' I  am,  indeed, 
Sir,'^  she  replied ;  '*  I  have  been  used  barbarously,  and  I  have  done 
nothing  to  deserve  it,  and  my  troubles  are  greater  than  what  I  can 
bear."  **' Yes,"  I  said,  **I  know  that  you  have  been  used  very 
barbarously;  and  I  know  also  that  you  have  always  borne  a  good 
character.  Your  masters  and  mistresses,  I  am  told,  all  speak  well 
of  you,  in  whatever  service  you  have  been ;  and  even  your  hus- 
band, I  should  think,  could  not  speak  ill  of  you,  if  he  spoke  the 
truth.  But  this  will  not  save  you  from  troubles,  Martha;  troubles 
will  come,  be  you  what  you  may;  they  come  upon  the  best  some- 
times, as  well  as  upon  the  worst ;  and  even  the  very  best  are  not 
too  good  to  be  improved  by  them.  Some  virtues,  indeed,  yoii 
could  never  show  at  all  without  troubles,  and  they  are  virtues 
which  God  values  in  a  high  degree,  and  v/ill,  therefore,  highly  re- 
ward hereafter.  If  you  had  been  always  well,  Martha,  and  always 
prosperous,  what  opportunity  would  you  have  had  for  patience, 
and  fortitude,  and  submission,  and  resignation  to  God's  will  ?  In 
all  circumstances,  therefore,  we  must  thank  him  for  enabling  us  to 
learn  more  and  more  how  to  please  him,  and  to  become  better  qua- 
lified for  heaven.  When  you  w^ere  in  health  and  prosperity,  you 
applied  yourself  to  honest  industry,  instead  of  being  idle  and  a 
burden  upon  your  parents,  and  what  money  you  earned  you  never 
spent  foolishly,  in  buying  tawdry  bonnets  and  ribbons,  or  wicked- 
ly, in  buying  drink:  so  far  you  did  right;  and  God,  I  am  sure,  was 
so  far  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  you  bore  the  trial  of  health 
and  prosperity:  and  now  he  is  trying  you  with  adversity — with 
sickness,  I  mean,  and  poverty,  that  he  may  see  how  you  will  bear 
them.  Or,  more  probably,  he  knows  already  that  they  will  be 
good  for  you,  and,  therefore,  he  has  sent  them;  so  that  it  will  be 
both  your  interest  and  your  duty,  my  poor  friend,  to  make  all  the 
use  that  may  be  made  of  your  misfortunes,  and  more  especially  the 
use  which  God  intends." 

She  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  admit  this  doctrine,  which 
was,  indeed,  quite  new  to  her;  and  again  and  again,  as  I  went  on, 
she  was  upon  the  point  of  interrupting  me,  had  I  not  repressed  her  by 
the  movement  of  my  hand,  and  the  earnestness  of  my  look.  When 
I  stopped,  she  exclaimed  in  an  instant,  as  if  she  had  utterly  for- 
gotten all  that  I  had  said,  whilst  her  thoughts  dwelt  painfully  upon 
the  impressions  deepest  in  her  mind,  **  Ah!  Sir,  in  spite  of  what 
you  tell  me,  is  not  God  very  cruel,  to  suffer  me  to  be  afflicted  in 
this  manner,  when  I  have  never  done  any  thing  to  offend  him  ?" 
She  would  have  run  on,  no  doubt,  in  the  same  strain  of  impi- 
ety and  presumption,  but  observing  how  shocked  I  was,  and 
that  my  countenance  became  stern  and  severe,  she  checked  her- 
self, and  said  no  more.  I  replied  immediately,  ''  Beware,  Mar- 
tha, beware,  how  you   call   God   cruel,  or  think  yourself  free 
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from  offence;  respectable  as  your  conduct  has  always  been,  and 
much  as  you  have  been  praised,  with  justice  too,  yet  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  your  offences  against  God  are  more  in  number  than 
the  very  hairs  of  your  head."  She  looked  at  me  with  astonish- 
ment when  I  charged  her  thus,  and  with  great  difficulty  restrained 
her  tongue;  but  I  proceeded,  <<  And  as  for  God  himself,  he  is  al- 
ways merciful;  and  most  merciful,  perhaps  when  you  think  him 
most  cruel."  ''  I  cannot  understand  this  at  all.  Sir,"  she  said  im- 
patiently, when  I  had  done,  ''and  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should 
bring  these  evils  upon  me ;  nor  does  my  conscience  accuse  me  of 
any  harm  that  I  have  ever  done  to  any  body  or  to  ^m."  ''You 
did  not  listen  to  me,  Martha,"  I  rejoined,  "when  I  attempted  to 
explain  God^s  doings  to  you,  and  his  manner  of  teaching  us  the 
difficult  Christian  graces.  Your  temper  runs  away  with  you ;  and 
I  fear  you  will  make  yourself  a  great  deal  more  miserable  than  you 
need  be,  for  want  of  a  little  cool  consideration,  and  good  advice. 
If  you  would  but  calm  yourself  for  a  short  time,  and  hear  what  I 
have  to  say,  so  as  to  understand  me,  I  am  confident  that  I  could 
soon  bring  you  to  think  very  differently  from  what  you  seem  to  do 
now,  both  of  yourself  and  of  your  condition.  Will  you  under- 
take this,  Martha;  or  must  I  go  on  speaking  to  the  winds;  or  shall 
I  leave  you  to  your  own  fancies  ?" 

This  speech  had  a  due  effect ;  at  least  it  put  an  end  to  her  mur- 
murs and  petulance  for  the  present ;  and  she  begged  that  I  would 
not  leave  her  so  hastily,  but  be  kind  enough  to  teach  her  better. 
''Consider,  then,"  I  said,  "and  tell  me  what  you  yourself  should 
suppose  that  all  your  neighbours  here  would  naturally  think  to  be 
the  first  cause  of  your  calamities ;  reasoning  upon  the  matter,  as 
we  generally  do  in  such  cases,  and  putting  God  quite  out  of  the 
question."  She  was  silent,  and  seemed  extremely  reluctant  to  an- 
swer me;  for  she  saw  in  a  moment,  that  if  she  could  not  shift  the 
blame  upon  God,  she  would  be  compelled  to  condemn  herself,  out 
of  her  own  mouth,  for  the  hastiness  and  imprudence  of  her  mar- 
riage. A  pause  ensued,  and  then  her  mother  interposed,  and  said, 
"  Why,  child,  you  know  very  well  that  your  marriage  was  the 
first  cause  of  all  this;  and  why  should  you  try  to  hide  it  from  the 
Doctor  ?  Do  you  think  that  he  has  never  heard  any  thing  about 
it  V^  Martha  was  still  silent;  so  I  continued,  "  The  marriage  cer- 
tainly appears  to  be  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  poverty 
and  sickness  with  which  she  is  now  afflicted.  Was  she  not  richer 
than  most  young  women  are,  w^hen  she  was  living  in  Mrs.  Bry 
an's  service?"  "Yes,  that  I  was,"  she  answered  eagerly  for 
herself,  "  and  in  good  health  too,  and  very  happy  besides;  but  that 
wretch  came.  Sir,  and  spoiled  me  of  every  thing;  and  now  you  see 
what  I  am;  he  is  the  cause.  Sir,  he  is  the  cause  of  all."  "But 
were  you  forced  to  marry  him  ?"  I  inquired.  Here  again  she  he- 
sitated; but  her  mother  exclaimedj    ^'No^  that  she  wasn't,  Sir, 
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poor  thing,  it  was  against  her  father's  and  mother's  advice.'' 
-^  Sucli  marriages  seldom  turn  out  happily/'  said  Mrs.  Warton. 
"  Yes,  Madam/'  replied  poor  Martha,  <'  but  what  could  I  do?  It 
was  fit  that  I  should  marry  some  time  or  other,  and  this  young  man 
appeared  to  be  so  much  above  the  rest  of  my  equals,  and  promised 
so  fair,  that  I  was  unwilling  to  lose  such  a  match."  **  How  long 
had  you  known  him,  Martha  before,  you  consented  to  marry  him?" 
I  asked  again.  Poor  Martha,  was  distressed,  and  her  mother  told 
the  truth  for  her:  «« Ah!  Sir,"  she  said,  "  that  was  a  bad  business 
indeed ;  neither  she  nor  any  body  else  here  knew  any  thing  at  all 
about  him;  he  came  from  nobody  knew  where,  and  nobody  knows 
where  he  is  gone.  But  she  had  no  guile  herself,  Sir,  and  she  did 
not  suspect  him  of  any;  so,  poor  thing,  she  is  ruined  by  her  sim- 
pleness." 

Here  Martha  began  to  shed  tears,  and  Mrs.  Warton  gave  me  a 
sign  not  to  press  her  any  further;  but  being  fearful  that  I  had  not 
yet  laid  a  sufficient  foundation  for  my  future  reasonings,  I  asked 
again,  addressing  my  question,  however,  to  the  mother,  ^'  What 
trade  did  this  young  man  follow,  whilst  he  remained  in  the  parish, 
either  before  or  since  the  marriage?"  <'Ah!  Sir,"  answered  the 
mother,  ''  he  was  a  seafaring  man,  and  he  could  not  settle  his  ro- 
ving mind  to  any  trade."  *'  But  how,"  I  inquired,  "  did  he  in- 
tend to  maintain  your  daughter  and  the  family  which  she  might 
bring,  if  she  married  him?"  *«0h,  Sir,"  she  said,  <<  he  talked  of 
this,  that,  and  the  other,  as  if  any  thing  would  suit  him;  and  Mrs. 
Bryan,  her  good  mistress,  would  have  had  her  wait  till  he  had  fix- 
ed upon  something,  and  had  got  things  comfortable  about  him,  but 
my  poor  daughter  here  would  have  her  own  way,  and  so  this  is  the 
end  of  it."  "\  hope  not,"  I  replied:  '*!  hope,  on  the  contrary, 
that  God  has  something  good  in  store  for  her  yet,  but  she  must 
learn  to  look  up  to  him^  and  too  kiss  the  rod  with  which  he  cor- 
rects her;  and  then  all  this  will  turn  to  her  profit,  and  God  will 
bring  good  out  of  evil.  The  evil,  you  plainly  see,  she  has  brought 
upon  herself,  by  indiscretion  and  rashness,  and  too  great  a  confi- 
dence in  her  own  judgment.  God,  indeed,  permitted  it  by  his 
providence,  but  he  warned  her  to  be  careful,  by  the  voice  of  her 
mistress  and  her  parents;  and  when  she  slighted  those  warnings,  he 
left  her  to  herself,  to  walk  in  her  own  paths;  and  you  perceive 
where  they  have  led  her.  But  all  this  time,  I  have  no  doubt,  he 
is  thinking  of  mercy ;  for  now  it  is  proved,  by  the  fact,  that  poor 
Martha  wants  the  virtues  which  I  told  you  before  were  so  precious 
in  his  sight;  and  nobody  can  be  fit  for  heaven  without  them;  and 
how  she  could  get  them  without  adversity  I  do  not  understand. 
But  I  will  read  the  exhortation  to  the  sick,  which  we  have  in  our 
prayer-books;  and  then,  perhaps,  she  will  see  this  matter  more 
clearly.     Give  me  her  prayer-book,  good  Mrs.  Bilson. " 
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The  old  lady  now  brought  me  Martha's  Bible,  all  covered  with 
dust,  and  when  I  told  her  that  it  was  not  what  I  wanted,  she  began 
to  hunt  about  for  a  prayer-book;  but  all  in  vain.  Ah!  I  thought 
to  myself  there  is  no  course  of  real  religion  in  this  family;  no  re- 
gular exercise  of  prayer,  private  or  public;  no  devout  supplications 
to  heaven  for  strength  to  stand  upright,  or  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
life,  and  to  improve  by  them.  This  accounts  for  everything  that  I 
see.  At  length  the  daughter  herself  desired  her  mother  to  look 
into  an  old  chest,  which  stood  in  one  corner  of  the  room;  and 
whilst  she  was  fumbling  about  to  no  purpose,  as  it  seemed,  amongst 
the  heaps  of  things  which  the  chest  contained,  I  said  to  Martha, 
with  a  tone  of  sorrow,  "Ah!  Martha,  Martha,  you  are  too  like 
your  namesake  in  the  gospel — you  are  troubled  about  many  things, 
but  the  one  thing  most  needful  you  sadly,  I  fear  neglect.  God  was 
not  enough  in  your  thoughts  when  you  were  well  and  happy;  and 
you  think  of  him  as  little  now,  when  you  are  ill  and  miserable; 
or  you  think  of  him  only  as  a  cruel  taskmaster.  But  if  you  will 
believe  me,  you  were  more  miserable  then  than  you  are  now;  for 
then  there  was  no  hope  of  saving  your  soul,  good  as  you  thought 
yourself;  but  now  there  is,  if  you  will  listen  to  me^  and  pray  to  God 
to  help  you." 

She  was  abashed  by  my  rebuke,  and  wept,  and  said  nothing;  yet 
I  fancied  that  she  was  not  convinced  of  any  deficiency  in  herself. 
Her  mother  was  still  fumbling:  so  at  last  she  cried  out  rather  petu- 
lantly to  her,  to  take  all  the  things  out  of  the  chest,  and  lay  them 
on  the  floor;  and  that  then  she  could  not  miss  the  prayer-book, 
which,  she  was  sure,  was  there.  This  being  done,  however,  very 
awkwardly,  the  book  was  not  found,  so  Mrs.  Warton  hastened  to 
the  old  lady's  assistance,  and,  having  better  eyes,  soon  espied 
something  in  one  corner,  which,  being  brought  to  light,  proved  to 
be  a  New  Testament,  given  to  Martha  by  the  Bible-Society,  thus 
carefully  laid  up,  and  now  become  mouldy.  She  dived  a  second 
time  into  another  corner,  and  out  came  the  lurking,  wished-for 
Liturgy,  which  was  immediately  recognized,  and  put  into  my 
hands;  so  I  read  both  the  exhortations  to  her  with  all  the  emphasis 
and  solemnity  that  I  could,  and  she  seemed  to  be  much  more  quiet 
and  tranquil;  but  I  feared  that  it  was  mere  appearance,  without  any 
reality.  I  tried  her,  therefore,  in  the  following  manner,  taking  the 
exhortations  for  my  guide,  and  beginning  anew,  to  be  more  sure  of 
my  ground: — 

"  Do  you  understand  and  believe,  Martha,  what  you  have  just 
heard  ;  that  God  has  the  supreme  power  over  life  and  death,  and 
that  he  can  cut  down  in  a  moment  the  young,  the  strong,  the  heal- 
thy, as  well  as  the  old,  the  weak,  the  sick  V  "  Yes,  Sir,"  she  an- 
swered, <<  I  know  it  too  well,  and  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  think 
of"     <<  And  have  not  men,"  I  asked,  <'  in  some  respects  the  same 
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sort  of  power  ?  Cannot  they,  if  they  will,  bring  every  sort  of  evil 
upon  one  another  ;  and  even  kill  one  another  ?'^  '*  To  be  sure  they 
can,  Sir,"  she  replied.  "  But  not  without  God's  leave,  can  they?" 
I  asked.  ''  No,  Sir,  to  be  sure,"  she  answered,  ^'  not  without  his 
leave."  ^'  And  does  not  one  person,"  I  asked  again,  ''  often  do 
something  which  is  painful  to  another  person,  not  for  the  sake  of 
hurting  him,  but  for  the  sake  of  doing  him  good  ?"  She  hesitated, 
as  if  she  did  not  comprehend  me  ;  so  I  inquired  if  she  had  ever 
seen  Mrs.  Clayton  whip  any  of  her  scholars.  "  Yes,  that  I  have," 
she  answered,  ''  and  severely  too  ;  but  they  deserved  it.  Sir." 
"  So  then,"  I  said,  "  she  did  it  for  their  good,  and  not  because 
she  had  any  pleasure  in  hurting  them  ?"  ''  Yes,  Sir,"  she  replied, 
*'  that  was  her  reason,  I  have  no  doubt."  ''  Very  well,"  I  said  ; 
''  and  now  take  a  different  case  :  have  you  not  heard  of  wicked 
persons,  such  as  robbers  and  murderers,  being  put  to  death  by  the 
executioner  ?"  "  Yes,  Sir,"  she  answered,  "  but  I  could  never 
bear  to  see  such  a  sight,  no,  not,  even  if  the  wicked  wretch  who 
haunts  me  continually,  and  who  deserves  to  die  a  hundred  times, 
if  it  were  possible — not  even  if  he  were  to  come  to  such  a  dis- 
graceful end,  as  he  ought  to  do,  could  I  bear  to  see  it ;  but  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear  of  it  though,  and  I  should  think,  too,  that  God  was 
just." 

She  uttered  this  sentiment  with  a  fierce  tone  of  vengeance,  and 
seemed  to  dwell  upon  it  in  her  imagination  with  an  extraordinary 
delight  ;  her  eye  brightening  up,  and  her  cheek  reddening  with  a 
tinge  of  fire.  I  w^as  about  to  rebuke  her  again,  but  fearing  to  be 
led  astray  from  the  argument  just  commenced,  and  certain  that  I 
could  do  no  good  with  her  in  other  respects,  till  this  was  settled,  I 
merely  said,  "  Peace,  Martha !  we  will  talk  of  that  hereafter  ;  but 
now  only  tell  me  whether  you  cried  out  against  Mrs.  Clayton  and 
the  executioner,  and  accused  and  blamed  them  for  what  they  did, 
when  you  saw  or  heard  of  their  inflicting  punishments  ?"  ''  To  be 
sure  I  did  not.  Sir,"  she  answered  at  once.  "  Probably  you  did 
not,"  I  said,  "  because  you  thought  the  punishments  just,  and  in- 
flicted with  a  good  object,  namely,  to  amend  those  who  were  pun- 
ished, or  to  deter  others  from  committing  the  same  crimes,  and 
thus  to  secure  the  public  welfare  and  happiness."  '^  That  is  it," 
she  replied,  '' without  doubt.  Sir."  ^' But,  on  the  other  hand," 
I  said,  *'  iif  a  very  strong  man  were  to  knock  down  all  whom  he 
met  in  the  streets,  and  who  had  never  injured  him,  and  break  their 
limbs,  and  do  them  other  mischiefs,  would  not  you  cry  out  loudly 
against  him  ?"  "  Yes,  indeed,"  she  exclaimed,  *•  for  his  conduct 
would  be  unjust."  "  Truly  so,"  I  said  ;  "  and  it  would  be  an  ar- 
bitrary exercise  of  his  superior  strength  j  he  knocks  them  down, 
not  caring  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  but  merely  to  show  that 
he  has  power  to  do  so.     It  seems  then,   Martha,  that  vou  would 
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cry  out  against  all  pain  that  was  given  unjustly,  and  not  against 
that  which  is  given  justly  ?"  ''  That  is  my  feeling,  Sir,"  she  an- 
swered. *^  So,  therefore,"  I  continued,  *'  if  I  saw  you  crying 
out  in  that  manner,  my  good  Martha,  I  might  be  sure  in  my  own 
mind,  that  you  thought  that  either  you  yourself  or  somebody  else 
had  suffered  pain  unjustly;  might  I  not  ?"  <^  You  might,  Sir,"  she 
replied.  "  And  also,"  I  said,  **  that  the  person  causing  the  pain,  or 
permitting  it  when  able  to  hinder  it,  was  an  unjust  person?"  "  Yes 
Sir,"  she  answered,  '^  and  that  too."  "  Well  then,"  I  said,  "  you 
have  told  me  already,  that  you  are  aware  of  the  great  power  of  God  ; 
and  you  seemed  to  acknowledge,  both  before  and  now,  that  no  ca- 
lamities can  happen  to  any  body  without  his  permission,  at  the 
least,  and  the  direction  of  his  providence  ;  although  others  might 
be  the  immediate  causes  of  them  ;  and  in  some  degree,  or  rather 
chiefly,  your  own  indiscretion  is  the  cause  in  your  own  case  :  this 
you  appear  to  know;  and  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  heard  myself, 
and  all  the  people  in  this  house  have  heard,  again  and  again,  how 
much  you  cry  out,  and  murmur,  and  repine,  under  these  calamities 
of  yours  :  therefore  I  must  conclude,  I  suppose,  from  your  own 
reasoning,  that  you  have  a  strong  sense  and  feeling  of  God's  injus- 
tice, for  having  suffered,  if  not  having  actually  caused,  these  evils 
to  come  upon  you.  Shall  I  be  right  in  supposing  such  a  thing  of 
you  ?" 

Here  Martha  was  reduced  to  a  great  strait,  and  knew  not  what 
to  answer  ;  or  at  least  she  was  very  reluctant  to  say  any  thing  :  so 
her  mother  endeavoured  to  shield  her,  by  assuring  me  that  her 
daughter  was  not  so  ignorant  about  God,  and  that  her  complaints 
were  against  the  wicked  man  who  had  betrayed  and  ruined  her. 
'^  And  then.  Sir,"  she  added,  "  her  disorders  are  uncommon, 
and  her  pains  are  very  great,  and  she  has  been  hitherto  unused  to 
pain  ;  so  I  hope  you  will  forgive  her,  if  she  is  not  so  easy  under  it 
as  she  might  be."  <^  Oh!"  I  said,  ^^  I  forgive  her  very  readily, 
and  I  pity  her  from  my  heart,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  her  pain, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  is  difficult  to  bear,  especially  at  present. 
But  what  I  wish  to  guard  her  against  is,  not  so  much  her  wailing 
and  lamenting  on  account  of  the  pain,  however  troublesome  and 
distressing  it  may  be  to  herself  and  those  who  attend  upon  her, 
but  all  mxurmuring  against  God,  and  all  feeling  of  malice  or  re- 
venge towards  any  of  her  fellow-creatures  ;  these  are  the  bad 
things  which  must  be  utterly  rooted  out,  or  her  soul  will  be  ruin- 
ed, as  well  as  her  body.  And  I  must  own  I  do  not  think  that  poor 
Martha  sees  very  clearly  yet,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  God  to 
be  cruel  or  unjust.  By  her  reasoning,  you  perceive,  and  by  her 
conduct  and  speeches,  she  makes  him  to  be  very  unjust,  and  she 
has  even  called  him  cruel.  Do  you  know,"  I  said,  turning  to  the 
«irk  woman  herself.  *'  wiiv  men  are  cruel  and  unjust  ?" 
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<^  No,  indeed,  Sir,"  she  answered  ;  *^  I  cannot  tell  exactly." 
^*  Why,"  I  continued,  "^  there  are  various  reasons  which  we  may 
easily  imagine — the  man,  who  knocked  the  people  down  in  the 
streets  at  random,  might  have  done  it  merely  to  show  his  strength, 
and  from  some  strange  delight  which  he  had  in  doing  mischief, 
without  wishing  to  get  any  thing  by  it ;  might  he  not  ?"  ''  He 
might,  certainly,"  she  replied  ;  '*  and  I  do  not  see  how  he  could 
get  any  good  by  it."  "  Very  well,"  I  said  ;  •^  do  you  think  that 
God  ever  does  harm  to  any  body  merely  to  show  his  strength  ?" 
She  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  answering  this  question  ;  so  I  continu- 
ed— ''  In  yowv  case,  Martha,  at  least,  it  is  clear,  that  God  has  not 
done  any  thing  to  show  his  strength  ;  indeed  it  is  more  likely  that 
none  of  your  neighbours  consider  God  as  having  any  concern  in 
the  matter  at  all ;  every  thing  has  happened  so  naturally.  When 
God  strikes  down  a  man  in  the  midst  of  health,  youth,  and  vig- 
our, and  still  more  when  he  destroys  a  city,  all  at  once,  by  the 
mighty  shock  of  an  earthquake,  then  people,  in  their  astonishment 
and  terror,  see  his  hand  clearly  enough,  and  adore  it  ;  and  then  he 
may  be  said  to  show  his  strength,  whether  he  act  with  that  view, 
or  not.  We  must  look,  therefore,  for  some  other  reason,  in  order 
to  explain  your  own  case  ;  and  if  you  consider,  you  will  find  that 
men  are  cruel  and  unjust,  because  they  think  to  gain  something  by 
being  so,  or  to  gi^atify  some  evil  passion.  But  you  do  not  sup- 
pose, I  presume,  that  God  has  any  thing  to  gain  by  injustice  or 
cruelty?  Do  you  know  of  any  thing  which  God  wants  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever — any  thing  eatable,  or  drinkable,  or  for  show 
and  finery?"  ^*  No,  indeed,  Sir,"  she  answered  ;  ^'  I  am  not  so 
foolish."  "  Oh!  then,"  I  said,  '^  he  hurts  people,  perhaps,  in  or- 
der to  gratify  some  evil  passion  ;  is  this  your  notion  of  him  ?  Does 
he  delight,  do  you  think,  in  seeing  the  misery  of  mankind,  and  in 
knowing  that  he  himself  has  caused  it,  and  that  he  has  caused  it 
only  to  make  them  miserable  ?" 

I  twisted  this  question  into  various  forms ;  but,  partly  from  be- 
ing unable  to  comprehend  it,  as  I  conjectured,  and  still  more  from 
a  reluctancy,  as  I  conjectured  also,  to  give  up  the  idea  that  she  her- 
self was  unjustly  and  cruelly  punished,  she  made  me  no  answer; 
so  I  asked  her  if  she  had  ever  met  with  a  man  of  that  description » 
'•'Yes,  Sir,"  she  answered  immediately,  ''that  I  have;  and  many 
a  one."  *' And  what  did  you  call  them,"  I  inquired,  ^^bad  men 
or  good  men?"  "Bad  men,  Sir,"  she  replied  at  once,  and  in  a 
decisive  tone.  '^And  what  do  you  call  God;  a  bad  being  or  a 
good  one  ?"  She  hesitated;  so  I  inquired  what  sort  of  a  being  she 
considered  the  devil  to  be;  good  or  bad.  "Oh!  bad,  Sir,"  she  ex- 
claimed, eagerly;  "as  bad  as  bad  can  be."  "Very  w^ell,"  I  said; 
"'and  now  tell  me,  whether  you  suppose  God  and  the  devil  to  be 
friends  or  foes  to  one  another."     "Foes,"  she  answered;  "there- 
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can  be  no  doubt  of  that.'"'  ^'Then  it  is  likely/'  I  said,  <<is  it 
not,  that  they  are  very  different  from  one  another,  and  that  they 
pursue  after  diflerent  things?"  <^Yes,"  she  replied;  '^it  is  so 
certainly."  ^'And  does  not  the  devil,"  I  said,  *'as  far  as  we 
know  any  thing  about  him,  pursue  always  after  mischief,  for  the 
sake  of  mischief;  hurting  men  to  please  himself;  and  trying  to 
bring  us  all  into  his  own  place  of  torment,  that  he  may  make  us  as 
miserable  as  possible,  and  lighten  his  own  misery  by  having  part- 
ners in  it,  and  thereby  also  vex  God  Almighty  himself,  if  he  could 
by  any  means  do  so  ?"  '^  That  is  what  he  wishes,  I  have  no 
doubt.  Sir,"  she  answered.  *^Then  God  being  a  foe  to  the  devil, 
and  a  different  being,"  I  said,  '^and  pursuing  different  things,  it 
is  probably  his  object  and  wish  to  do  all  the  good  that  is  possible, 
both  to  please  himself,  and  to  counteract  his  wicked  enemy,  and  to 
make  men  happy,  and  to  bring  them  at  last  to  heaven,  to  see  and 
to  share  in  his  own  happiness:  is  not  this  agreeable  to  reason,  and 
is  not  this  also  what  our  Bibles  tell  us  of  him  ?  and  the  Bible,  Mar- 
tha, is  God's  own  word,  you  know." 

To  all  this,  when  it  had  been  placed  before  her  under  different 
aspects,  she  at  length  fully,  though  not  cordially,  assented;  so  I 
asked  her,  since  it  was  now  agreed  upon  between  us,  that  God  was 
desirous  of  making  us  all  happy,  both  in  time  and  in  eternity, 
whether  she  thought  that  he  could  do  it  for  us  all,  so  various  as  we 
are,  by  the  same  means  ?  "No,"  she  answered;  ^^I  should  sup- 
pose, Sir,  that  he  must  use  different  means  with  different  peo- 
ple." ^'You  are  right,"  I  said;  *'if  there  were  a  rich  man, 
for  instance,  like  Dives  in  the  parable  of  our  Lord,  and  he  spent 
all  his  riches  upon  himself,  showing  himself  abroad  every  day 
with  his  servants,  his  horses,  his  carriages,  suffering  his  poor 
sick  neighbours  to  starve  and  die  for  want  of  food,  clothing,  and 
medicine,  whilst  his  own  table  was  covered  ^vith  the  most  costly 
fare,  and  his  person  guarded  and  adorned  with  the  warmest  and 
finest  clothes,  appropriate  to  every  change  of  season,  and  the  most 
skilful  physicians  are  ready  to  fly  to  his  aid  upon  the  first  symptom 
even  of  an  imaginary  disease,  would  you  call  this  rich  man  hap- 
py?" <^No,  Sir,"  she  replied;  ''that  I  wouldn't,  wiiatever  he 
might  call  himself."  *^  Very  true,"  I  said ;  '*  for  you  w^ould  just- 
ly think  that  what  will  bring  a  man  to  hell-fire,  as  it  did  Dives, 
could  never  be  properly  called  happiness ;  and  that  men  living  in 
that  manner,  and  fancying  it  supreme  happiness  to  do  so,  would  find 
themselves  to  be  wofully  mistaken  in  the  end."  ''  I  should.  Sir, 
indeed,"  she  answered.  ^'Well,  but,"  I  said,  ''God  wishes  to 
make  this  wealthy,  proud,  thoughtless  man  happy  hereafter  at  all 
events,  and  here  too,  if  it  were  possible.  How,  then,  is  it  to  be 
done  ?  For  example,  how  shall  he  teach  him  to  have  pity  and 
compassion  upon  those  who  are  far  beneath  him  and  in  distress — ^a 
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Christian  feeling,  without  which,  whatever  may  become  of  him 
here,  he  will  never  get  to  heaven  hereafter  ?  Do  you  know  any 
more  natural  or  certain  way  than  by  reducing  him  to  poverty,  that 
he  may  learn,  by  his  own  experience,  what  it  is  to  be  hungry  with- 
out food,  and  naked  without  clothing,  and  sick  without  medicine, 
and  so  be  brought  by  degrees  to  pity  those  who  are  in  a  similar 
condition?"  *^No,  Sir,'^  she  replied;  *^I  know  of  no  surer  or 
better  way  than  this."  "But  he  will  be  very  much  dissatisfied 
himself,"  I  said,  "will  he  not,  with  being  hurled  at  once  from 
riches  to  poverty  ?"  "  It  is  very  likely,  Sir,  indeed,"  she  answer- 
ed. "And  perhaps  also,"  I  said,  "he  will  call  God  cruel  and 
unjust,  or  think  him  so;  will  he  not?" 

Here  she  paused  for  a  moment,  and  I  expected  that  she  would 
be  deeply  conscience-struck  w^ith  this  question ;  but  soon  she  an- 
swered fearlessly,  that  the  rich  man  might  do  so,  but  that  he  would 
be  in  the  wrong.  In  fact,  her  circumstances  were  apparently  so 
different,  that  probably  she  m.ade  no  direct  application  at  all  to  her- 
self at  present  So  I  continued,  "  Yes,  indeed,  he  would  be  in 
the  wrong  undoubtedly;  for,  instead  of  being  cruel  and  unjust, 
God  is  precisely  the  very  contrary:  he  is  merciful,  you  see,  in  the 
highest  degree;  he  m.ight  have  cut  off  such  a  man  at  once,  to  pun- 
ish the  man  himself,  and  to  warn  others  by  a  terrible  judgment ; 
but  he  spares  his  life,  and  only  chastises  him  with  the  rod  of  af- 
fliction in  this  world,  that  he  may  save  his  precious,  immortal  soul 
in  the  next.  And  what  is  this  world  to  any  man  at  the  very  long- 
est; suppose  him,  if  you  will,  to  live  to  a  hundred  years?"  "  Why, 
Sir,"  she  answered,  "it  will  seem  short  enough,  v/hen  it  is  gone." 
"Yes,  indeed,"  I  said,  "very  short,  in  comparison  with  the  next, 
which  will  never  end;  so  that  what  signify  pain,  or  poverty,  or  any 
thing  else  of  that  sort,  which  foolish  men  call  misery,  if  they  last 
so  short  a  time,  and  train  us  up  for  that  more  important  state  which 
will  last  for  ever  ?  Do  you  know,  Martha,  that  there  will  be  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  happiness  in  heaven?"  '^^  Yes,  Sir,"  she  repli- 
ed; "  I  have  heard  so. "  "And  also,"  I  asked  again,  "  that  we 
shall  be  rewarded  there,  according  to  what  we  have  done  w^ell,  and 
suflered  well,  hereV^  "Yes,  Sir,"  she  answered;  "I  have  read 
that  in  my  Bible."  "  Suppose,  then,"  I  said,  "'  Martha,  if  you 
please,  a  whole  life  of  suffering ;  and  suppose  the  suffering  person 
to  gain  in  consequence  of  it  a  much  higher  place  in  heaven  than  he 
would  otherwise  have  done,  if  he  got  to  heaven  at  all;  do  you 
think  he  v/ould  complain  ?"  "  Not  then.  Sir,  I  dare  say,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "w^hen  the  suffering  is  all  over,  and  the  joy  is  come." 
"Why,  yes,"  I  said,  "he  will  then  do  nothing  but  rejoice,  and 
bless  God  for  sending  the  evil  which  had  purchased  for  him  so  much 
greater  good.  Will  not  this  be  his  feeling?"  "Without  doubt, 
Sir,  it  will,"  sha  answered.     ^*'True,"  I  said;  ^*a,nd  even  whilst 
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he  is  under  the  pain  of  the  suffering,  yet  if  he  does  what  God  com- 
mands, and  has  a  perfect  faith  and  trust  in  all  God's  promises,  will 
he  not  be  always  looking  forward  to,  and  longing  after,  the  happi- 
ness which  is  to  come  hereafter,  and  thinking  and  striving  to  get  a 
larger  share  of  it?"  ''He  ought  to  do  so.  Sir,"  she  replied. — 
''  Well,"  I  said,  ''  and  will  not  this  reflection  bear  up  his  mind 
under  all  his  pain  and  trouble,  and  give  him  even  a  sort  of  joy  in 
his  very  sufferings,  and  cause  him  to  bless  God  for  afflicting  him, 
whilst  he  prays  that  he  may  become  what  God  wishes  him  to  be?" 

Thus  after  a  long  and  desultory  conversation,  I  was  now  come 
round  again  to  the  point  from  which  I  had  set  out,  and  this  last 
question  went  home,  I  believe,  to  Martha's  bosom,  for  she  attempt- 
ed no  answer,  but  became  on  the  sudden  quite  speechless.  Howev- 
er, I  pressed  her  still  further  by  asking  her  whether  such  a  person 
would  murmur  and  complain  of  God's  dealings  with  him,  and  call 
God  cruel  and  unjust;  or,  if  he  did,  whether  she  thought  that  God 
would  receive  him  into  heaven  at  all.  Here  she  began  to  tremble, 
and  to  show  other  signs  of  great  agitation ;  so  Mrs.  Warton  inter- 
posed, and  said,  "  I  am  sure.  Dr.  Warton,  that  poor  Martha  will 
think  and  act  differently  now  from  what  she  has  done  hitherto;  but 
you  must  not  talk  with  her  any  longer  at  present,  for  she  is  very 
weak,  and  should  be  kept  quiet,  I  perceive.  Will  you  pray  for 
her,  that  she  may  have  the  gift  of  patience,  and  then  leave  her  for 
a  little  while  to  ??ie.^"  ''  By  all  means,"  I  answered;  so  we  knelt 
down,  and  I  read  the  shortest  prayer  in  the  Visitation  Service,  in- 
serting at  the  proper  place  a  petition  for  the  kindred  graces  of  for- 
titude, of  patience,  and  resignation.  This  being  done,  and  the  be- 
nediction pronounced,  I  rose  and  went  down  stairs ;  Mrs.  Warton 
remaining  after  me  to  make  a  fuller  inquiry  into  the  sick  woman's 
necessities. 

Below,  I  found  tlie  good  old  lady  upon  the  point  of  beginning 
her  dinner,  with  one  of  her  grandchildren  in  attendance  upon  her. 
I  had  before  observed  a  pot  smoking  on  the  fire,  and  now  it  had 
produced  a  piece  of  bacon  and  some  greens,  which  were  set  upon 
a  small  table  by  the  side  of  the  easy  chair.  "  Shall  I  say  grace 
for  you,  Mrs.  Clayton,"  I  exclaimed,  as  I  came  in  sight  of  her; 
and  she  answered  immediately,  ''  If  you  will  do  me  such  a  favour, 
Sir,  I  shall  be  very  proud  of  it."  So  I  said  grace,  and  she  apolo- 
gized for  not  being  able  to  stand,  but  she  clasped  her  hands  with 
devotion  and  evidently  showed,  that,  in  his  gifts,  she  saw  Hiiii 
that  was  invisible.  However,  as  she  was  rather  in  a  bustle  and 
trepidation,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  dine  comfortably  while 
I  was  present  with  her,  I  took  my  leave,  and  paced  up  and  down 
in  the  road  in  front  of  the  cottage  till  Mrs.  Warton  rejoined  me. 

As  we  walked  homewards  together,  she  informed  me  about  Mar- 
tha's circumstance^-     Her  father  and  mother,  it  appeared,  were 
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not  parishioners  of  ours,  though  old  inhabitants  of  the  parish ;  but 
she  herself  had  acquired  a  legal  settlement  amongst  us  by  service, 
and  her  marriage,  whether  legal  or  illegal,  had  made  no  practical 
alteration.  If  the  marriage  was  illegal,  which  she  herself  suppo- 
sed, and  therefore  had  resumed  her  maiden  name,  the  case  was 
clear  that  she  belonged  to  vs  ;  if  legal,  yet  the  settlement  of  her 
husband  was  undiscoverable.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  parish  had  decided  to  allow  her  half-a-crown  weekly 
during  her  sickness,  and  they  left  the  rest  to  her  parents,  who  had 
no  other  child,  and  to  the  friends  whom  Martha  had  gained  for  her- 
self. Upon  the  whole,  these  resources  being  partly  insufficient, 
and  partly  precarious,  we  felt  ourselves  called  upon  to  interpose, 
both  personally  and  as  the  almoners  of  our  rich  and  well-disposed 
neighbours.  But  poor  Martha  was  as  grateful  to  those  w^ho  were 
kind  to  her,  as  she  was  bitter  against  those  who  injured  her;  so  she 
became  exceedingly  attached  to  Mrs.  Warton  and  myself,  and  the 
more  inclined  on  that  account  to  yield  to  our  arguments  and  admo- 
nitions, and  to  believe  the  truth,  and  feel  the  importance  of  the  doc- 
trines which  we  inculcated  upon  her.  Before  the  next  conversa- 
tion, she  had  received  some  substantial  favours  from  us,  and  the 
good  effect  was  visible  enough. 

After  I  left  her  to  Mrs.  Warton  at  this  first  visit,  she  expressed 
a  great  fear,  lest  she  might  have  offended  me  by  speaking  her 
opinions  too  openly  and  unwarily.  ^'  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Warton, 
"you  may  set  yourself  quite  at  ease  in  that  respect;  Dr.  Warton 
too  often  meets  with  persons  who  are  not  sufficiently  resigned  to 
the  afflicting  dispensations  of  Providence:  it  is,  indeed,  a  very  diffi- 
cult lesson  to  learn,  especially  if  there  seem  to  be  no  wickedness 
in  the  sufferer  to  account  at  once  for  the  afflictions.  If  people  are 
Avicked,  Martha,  you  can  understand,  I  suppose,  that  God  may 
send  afflictions  upon  them  as  a  punishment,  without  being  liable 
himself  to  the  charge  of  cruelty  or  injustice?"  "Yes,  Madam," 
she  answered,  "I  understand  that  very  well."  "And  if  God 
should  send  these  afflictions,"  continued  Mrs.  Warton,  "not  mere- 
ly to  punish  the  wicked,  but  to  reclaim  them  from  their  wicked- 
ness, and  thus  to  save  them,  what  would  you  think  of  it  then?" 
"Why,  Madam,"  she  replied,  "I  should  think  that  God  was  very 
gracious  to  them."  "  You  would  think  rightly,  without  doubt," 
said  Mrs.  Warton.  "  Then  your  only  difficulty,  Martha,  is  about 
the  sufferings  which  come  upon  those  who  appear  to  you  to  be  good 
already — is  that  so?"  "Yes,  Madam,  that  teas  my  difficulty," 
she  answered,  "  but  the  Doctor  has  done  it  away  in  part."  "  I  am 
glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mrs.  Warton,  "  and  I  hope  he  will  be  able 
to  do  it  away  altogether:  I  am  sure  he  will  try,  were  he  ever  so 
much  offended  with  you;  but  he  is  not  offended,  and  you  may  de- 
pend upon  seeing  him  often."     "  He  will  be  very  good  to  come  to 
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me/'  slie  replied  ;  and  so  Mrs.  Warton  took  leave;  and  when  she 
related  this  short  conversation  to  me,  it  gave  me  great  hopes  of  ul- 
timate success. 

Before  I  saw  Martha  Bilson  again,  I  received  a  lamentable  ac- 
count of  her  from  two  medical  men,  surgeons  and  apothecaries  in 
the  parish,  whom  I  had  requested  to  hold  a  consultation  upon  her 
case.  They  informed  me,  that  her  life  might  be  saved,  but  that 
her  health  would  be  never,  in  all  probability,  restored;  and,  amongst 
other  things  v/hich  this  poor  creature  was  likely  to  undergo,  they 
apprehended  the  formation  of  a  fistula — which  eventually  occurred, 
and  was  a  source  of  constant  distress  to  her.  However,  at  my 
next  visit,  I  found  her  apparently  much  better;  and  Mrs.  Clayton 
told  me,  as  I  passed  through  her  room,  that  Martha  had  ceased  to 
fret  with  the  same  violence  as  formerly,  and  was  beginning  to  be 
able  to  keep  her  sorrows  to  herself.  ^'  She  may  make  them  known 
to  God,"  I  said,  ^^in  prayer  for  submission  and  thankfulness. 
Those  are  heavenly  graces,  Mrs.  Clayton;  and  when  God  has  given 
them  to  her,  she  will  be  fit  for  heaven,"  ^'  Yes,  indeed!"  said  the 
good  old  lady,  whilst  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  lifted  her  eyes  up- 
wards with  devotion,  as  if  she  w^ere  asking  for  the  same  Christian 
virtues  for  herself.  The  sight  arrested  me  for  a  moment;  it  was 
pleasing,  and  striking  as  a  mere  portrait,  but  it  betokened  a  soul 
aspiring  to  be  amongst  the  saints  above. 

*' Well,  my  poor  Martha,"  I  said  gently,  w^hen  I  was  close  to 
the  sick-bed,  *'I  hope  that  what  I  hear  is  true;  both  that  your 
pain  is  lessened,  and  your  fortitude  and  patience  increased:  so  we 
shall  have  two  things  to  be  thankful  for  to  God."  "Yes,  Sir," 
she  answered  rather  doubtingly,  my  pain,  perhaps,  is  lessened;  but 
the  doctors  tell  me  a  sad  story."  "  It  may  be  very  wise  of  thevi^"* 
I  said,  "  to  let  you  know  before  hand  the  worst  which  they  fear 
may  come  that  you  may  be  well  prepared  for  it,  and  not  be  to  much 
cast  down  by  any  thing  sudden  and  unexpected.  But  what  matters 
it,  come  whot  may,  if  your  fortitude  and  patience  increase  so  much 
as  to  enable  you  to  bear  it  as  a  Christian  should."  "Ah!  Sir,"  she 
replied,  "pain  is  a  very  terrible  thing;  and  I  see  nothing  but  po- 
verty and  a  workhouse  before  my  eyes  continually;  and  yet,  if  I 
have  been  rash,  I  have  never  been  a  wicked  woman,  Sir."  "No, 
indeed,  Martha,"  I  said,  "  I  believe  not;  but  we  will  not  talk  of 
that  now;  you  will  understand  it  better  some  time  hence.  We 
will  talk  of  your  sickness  and  your  poverty,  which,  at  all  events, 
may  make  you,  and  are  intended  to  make  you,  a  far  better  woman 
than  you  could  ever  have  been  without  them.  But  you  are  terri- 
fied with  the  thought  of  the  pain  which  your  disorders  will  occasion 
you,  and  of  the  difficulties  and  troubles  which  will  spring  from  po- 
verty. Suppose  however,  if  you  will,  that  your  pain  should  in- 
crease ever  so  much,  but  that  God,  being  entreated  for  you,  should 
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increase  in  the  same  degree  your  ability  to  bear  it;  and  suppose  also 
that  God  should  raise  you  up  friends  to  keep  you  from  the  work- 
house, and  lighten  the  distress  of  poverty,  what  would  you  think 
then?  Would  not  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
with  a  full  power  to  bear  them,  be  much  better  than  a  little  pain 
and  a  little  trouble  without  any  such  power?" 

This  v/as  no  axiom  to  poor  Martha  ;  and  after  a  while,  when  she 
had  turned  the  question  about  in  her  thoughts,  she  said,  ^'  If  I 
might  be  so  bold,  Sir,  I  should  think  that  the  little  pain  and  trou- 
ble was  better  than  the  great  deal."  *'  Well,  but,"  I  rejoined, 
'^  suppose  that  you  were  to  gain  a  thousand  pounds  by  the  great 
deal,  and  nothing  by  the  little,  what  would  you  say  then  ?"  "  That 
alters  the  case  very  much  indeed,  Sir,"  she  replied.  *^  So  that,  in 
such  a  case,"  I  said,  "  you  would  choose  the  great  deal  ;  would 
you  not?"  ^' Yes,  Sir,  Ma/ I  would,"  she  answered,  with  eager- 
ness enough.  "  And  which  is  best,"  I  asked,  "  a  thousand 
pounds,  or  heaven  ?"  She  was  struck,  but  still  she  hesitated  what 
to  say;  at  length,  however,  she  allowed  that  heaven  must  certainly 
be  better  than  a  thousand  pounds.  *'  Yes,"  I  continued,  "  better 
than  all  the  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  which  all  the  kings  and 
rich  men  in  the  world  ever  heaped  up  together.  But  put  the  gain 
out  of  your  thoughts  for  a  moment,  and  tell  me,  whether  you  ever 
saw  a  person  crying,  and  sobbing,  and  storming,  and  raging,  and 
beating  her  breast,  and  tearing  her  hair,  and  all  for  a  very  little 
matter  ?"  "  I  have,  to  be  sure.  Sir,"  she  replied  ;  ''  but  I  hope 
you  do  not  mean  rue.  Sir  ;  mine  is  no  small  matter. "  "  No,  I  do 
not  mean  you,  Martha,"  I  said  ;  '^  you  have  suffered  greatly. 
However,  tell  me  again,  wiiether  you  have  ever  seen  a  person  who 
has  suffered  greatly,  bearing  it  greatly  too  ;  that  is,  without  any 
such  passionate  signs  of  utter  sorrov/  and  despair  ?"  With  infinite 
reluctance  she  confessed  that  she  had,  and  seemed  to  be  beginning 
to  be  ashamed  of  her  own  weakness.  **  And  which  person  did 
you  admire  most,"  I  inquired  ;  ^'  her  that  was  passionate,  or  her 
that  was  resigned  ?"  *'  I  wondered  at  her  that  was  so  resigned. 
Sir,"  she  answered  ;  "  but  I  did  not  admire  the  other  at  all." 
*'  And  which,"  I  inquired  again,  '^  do  you  think  was  the  more 
miserable  and  wretched  of  the  two  ?"  "  The  passionate  one,"  she 
replied.  "  And  yet  the  passionate  one,"  I  said,  "  had  but  little  to 
grieve  for,  whilst  the  calm  and  resigned  woman  had  much."  "  It 
is  very  true,"  she  answered.  "  Then,"  I  said,  "  our  being  wretch- 
ed and  miserable,  or  not,  depends  chiefly  upon  our  being  able  to 
bear,  or  not,  the  calamities  which  come  upon  us  ;  does  it  not  ?" 
She  hesitated,  but  she  allowed  it.  "  So  then,  after  all,"  I  said, 
"  we  come  at  last  to  the  same  question  as  before,  and  which  now 
you  will  be  very  well  prepared  to  answer  ;  namely,  whether  a 
great  deal  of  pain  and  trouble,  with  an  equal  degree  of  fortitude 
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and  patience  to  bear  it,  be  not  a  better  thing  than  a  little  pain  and 
trouble  with  none  ?"  Why,  Sir,"  she  replied,  "  I  understand  you 
very  well  now,  and  what  you  say  is  very  true  ;  and  I  wish  I  had 
more  fortitude  and  patience  myself ;  but  it  is  very  hard  to  get 
them.  Besides,  Sir,  when  a  person  suffers,  as  I  do,  and  am  likely 
to  do,  w^ithout  having  been  wicked,  it  requires  greater  fortitude 
and  greater  patience  to  bear  it  without  complaining.  A  wicked 
person  has  no  right  to  complain  on  account  of  afflictions  ;  he  de- 
serves them." 

Poor  Martha  was  always  harping  upon  this  string,  her  fancied 
goodness,  and  the  consequent  hardship  of  being  punished  ;  for  all 
affliction  in  her  view  was  punishment.  I  did  not  consider  her  as 
yet  ripe  for  any  discussion  of  her  merits,  and  therefore  I  waved 
that  subject  as  before,  and  reminded  her  now  of  the  gain,  the  thou- 
sand pounds  that  we  had  talked  of,  the  higher  place  in  heaven 
which  was  to  be  got  by  the  patient  endurance  and  the  proper  im- 
provement of  her  afflictions. — "  This  hope,"  I  said,  "  is  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  good.  A  bad  man  can  only  expect  by  suffering 
in  this  w^orld  to  escape  the  more  terrible  sufferings  of  the  next ; 
but  a  good  one  is  encouraged  to  expect  an  abundant  and  exceeding 
measure  of  reward,  heaped  up  and  running  over.  He  thinks, 
therefore,  of  this  rew^ard,  and  his  afflictions  become  light  ;  and  he 
knows  that  hereafter,  when  he  looks  back  upon  the  time  during 
which  he  was  afflicted  in  this  world,  it  will  appear  to  be  no  more 
than  a  pin's  point ;  it  will  almost  vanish  out  of  his  sight,  and  be 
forgotten  ;  or  if  remembered,  it  will  be  remembered  only  with 
joy,  as  having  been  the  cause  of  a  greater  happiness." 

Here  I  stopped,  to  see  what  effect  my  reasoning  had  produced  ; 
and  as  she  gave  me  no  answer,  I  concluded  that  she  was  too  much 
buried  in  present  sensible  things,  and  rendered  incapable  thereby 
of  elevating  her  mind  to  things  future  and  spiritual.  Her  faith,  I 
thought,  must  be  of  the  very  lowest  description,  without  any  life 
or  vigour.  At  length  it  occurred  to  me  to  question  her  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 

"  Were  you  ever  troubled  with  the  tooth-ache,  Martha  ?"  "  Yes, 
indeed.  Sir,"  she  answ^ered,  "  when  I  was  very  young,  I  had  it  bad 
enough  ;  and  I  verily  feared  that  I  should  have  gone  distracted 
with  it."  "  Did  you  know  what  it  proceeded  from  .?"  I  inquired. 
'^  Oh,  yes,  Sir,"  she  replied  ;  "  it  was  caused  by  a  rotten  tooth." 
^'  Then,  I  suppose,  you  had  the  tooth  drawn  at  once,"  I  said  ;  "  had 
you  not  ?"  "  To  be  sure  I  had,  Sir,"  she  answered.  "  Well, 
Martha,"  I  said,  "  but  did  you  not  tremble  at  the  thought  of  the 
very  sharp  pain  which  would  be  occasioned  by  the  drawing  of  the 
tooth  ?"  "  Why,  Sir,"  she  replied,  "  I  own  I  did  not  like  the 
thought  of  it ;  but  then  I  knew  very  well  that  the  pain  would  only 
be  for  a  moment,  and  that  I  might  never  have  the  tooth-ache 
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again  :  so  I  went  to  the  dentist  courageously  (I  forget  his  name, 
Sir,)  and  I  did  not  flinch  much  when  he  pulled  out  the  tooth,  be- 
cause I  was  determined  to  bear  it."  ^'  Very  well,"  I  said  ;  ''  and 
what  has  been  the  consequence  ?"  **  I  have  never  had  the  tooth- 
ache since,"  she  answered.  *'  And  how  long  is  that?"  I  asked. 
She  considered  for  an  instant,  and  then  told  me  it  was  about  ten 
years.  "  So  that,"  I  said,  ''  the  pain  of  drawing  the  tooth  was 
only  the  business  of  a  moment  or  two  ;  but  the  ease  procured  by 
it  has  lasted  for  ten  years."  "  Just  so.  Sir,"  she  replied.  ''  Well 
then,  Martha,"  I  said,  "  now  tell  me,  what  is  a  moment  in  com- 
parison with  ten  years  ?"  ''  Nothing,  Sir,"  she  answered  ;  "  it  is 
not  worth  considering  at  all."  "  But  you  still  remember,  I  sup- 
pose, do  you  not,  the  sharpness  of  the  pain  ?"  I  inquired.  ''  Oh, 
yes,  Sir,"  she  replied,  *^  I  remember  it  very  well  ;  it  hurt  me 
terribly."  ''  Then,  perhaps,"  I  said,  "  whenever  you  think  of  it, 
even  now  at  this  distance  of  time,  you  cry  out  against  the  poor 
dentist,  and  murmur  at  him  for  it  ?"  "  No,  indeed,"  she  answer- 
ed with  animation,  '^  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  that  comes  to  ;  I  ne- 
ver cried  out  against  him  at  all,  neither  since,  nor  even  then  :  he 
meant  me  no  harm  ;  he  meant  me  good  ;  but  he  could  not  give  me 
the  good  without  some  pain  first  ;  so  I  thanked  him  at  the  time, 
and  have  been  thankful  to  him  ever  since." 

Well,  thought  I  to  myself,  this  is  very  strange,  if  she  sees  this 
reasoning  about  the  tooth  so  clearly  and  perfectly,  and  yet  does  not 
apply  it  to  her  present  circumstances  and  her  future  prospects.  I 
paused,  therefore,  to  give  her  time  to  reflect;  but,  as  she  seemed  quite 
vacant,  I  asked  her  if  the  dentist  loved  her?  *^0h!  no.  Sir," 
she  replied  quickly,  ''not  he;  he  never  saw  me  or  heard  of  me 
before  in  his  life."  "But,"  I  said,  "he  took  care,  I  suppose,  to 
give  you  as  little  pain  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  reputa- 
tion, that  you  might  spread  his  name  abroad,  and  get  him  more  bu- 
siness ?"  "  It  is  very  likely.  Sir,"  she  answered.  "But  what," 
I  said,  "if  he  had  loved  you  into  the  bargain,  as  your  good  mo- 
ther there,  for  instance,  loves  her  daughter — would  he  not  have 
been  ten  times  as  careful,  if  possible,  to  give  you  no  more  pain 
than  what  might  be  absolutely  unavoidable,  in  order  to  procure  you 
the  ease  and  comfort  of  being  free  from  tooth-ache?"  " I  suppose 
he  would.  Sir,"  she  replied. 

Here  again,  thought  I,  she  is  upon  the  verge  of  what  she  wants, 
and  yet  she  does  not  appear  to  see  it.  So  I  asked  her  successively, 
whether  God  was  not  the  father  of  us  all  ?  Whethe-j  it  was  not 
natural  that  fathers  should  love  their  children  ?  Whether  the  wisest 
and  best  of  fathers  did  not  love  their  children  in  the  highest  de- 
gree ?  Whether  God  was  not  the  wiset  and  the  best  of  beings ; 
wiser  and  better  than  all  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  the  world  ;  so 
wise  as  to  know  perfectly  both  what  is  most  profitable  for  his  crea- 
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tures,  and  how  to  bring  it  about  in  the  most  profitable  manner;  and 
so  good  besides,  as  to  be  always  disposed  to  do  for  them  what  he 
knows  will  be  profitable,  and  also  to  do  it  with  the  least  possible 
pain  ?  To  all  these  questions  she  answered  affirmatively,  and  with- 
out hesitation,  except  to  the  last.  When  I  had  advanced  so  far, 
she  seemed  to  perceive  distinctly  that  the  whole  argument  was 
aimed  against  herself,  and  she  could  not  reconcile  her  own  circum- 
stances with  it;  however,  at  length,  but  with  a  dubious  counte- 
nance, she  allowed  it.  She  would  have  said,  perhaps,  if  she  had 
known  how  to  do  so,  "  Your  theory  is  right,  but  it  is  overthrown 
by  facts :''  but  then  her  facts  were  merely  assumptions,  and  not 
founded  in  truth;  and  her  ftiith  not  being  strong  enough  to  be 
any  evidence  to  her  of  things  unseen  and  future,  these  future 
unseen  things,  that  might  come  she  knew  not  when,  or  even 
not  at  all,  had  but  a  weak  effect  upon  her  heart  and  aflections. 
Still,  as  she  had  in  words  at  least  granted  every  thing,  I  now  re- 
called to  her  recollection  what  she  had  said  about  the  dentist; 
namely,  that  she  had  not  only  submitted  to  the  pain  which  he 
gave  her  without  a  single  murmur,  but  that  she  had  submitted  also 
with  thankfulness ;  '^  and  yet  the  dentist,''  I  continued,  ^-'had  no 
love  for  you  whatever,  nor  were  you  sure  that  he  was  one  of  the 
wisest  or  most  skilful  of  his  profession.  How  much  more  then 
ought  you  to  submit  cheerfully  and  with  thanksgiving,  according 
to  the  exhortations  which  I  read  to  you  yesterday,  to  your  heaven- 
ly Father's  hand,  whensoever,  by  any  manner  of  adversity,  it  shall 
please  him  to  visit  you  ?  For  you  allowed  that  he  was  the  wisest 
and  best  of  beings ;  and  I  am  sure  that  every  page  of  Scripture, 
and  the  whole  world  around  us,  prove,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  he  loves  us  all  with  unutterable  love ;  and  that,  like  as 
a  father  pitieth  his  own  children,  even  so  does  He  pity  ics  in  our 
fallen  state,  and  desire  to  raise  us  up  from  it,  and  exalt  us  to  hea- 
ven." 

I  paused  here  for  her  answer,  and  she  seemed  to  be  revolving  in 
her  mind  what  to  say,  as  on  former  occasions  when  she  was  hard 
pushed;  but,  before  she  had  determined,  her  mother,  who  was  not 
biassed  by  the  same  prejudice,  or  disturbed  by  the  same  passion, 
was  rather  disposed  to  upbraid  her  for  appearing  to  make  difficul- 
ties, and  so  she  cried  out  with  a  little  mixture  of  anger,  *' Why, 
child,  it  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff,  what  the  Doctor  says  to  you. — 
These  troubles  have  taken  av/ay  her  senses.  Sir,"  she  continued, 
turning  her  face  tov/ards  me;  '*  she  had  not  used  to  be  so  dull." 
Then  turning  again  towards  her  daughter,  she  said,  ^^God  is  wise 
above  all  others;  God  is  good  above  all  others;  God  loves  you  too; 
ay,  indeed,  he  loves  you  more  than  I  do,  who  am  your  own  mo- 
ther. Whatever  he  sends,  therefore,  you  must  be  content  with — 
no,  no,  that  is  too  little,  you  must  thank  him  for  it"     This  was 
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excellent  for  a  person  whom  I  had  considered  before  to  be  very  ig- 
norant; so  I  commended  her  highly,  and  added,  ^^  You  are  quite 
right;  you  understand  the  thing  perfectly;  and  I  dare  say,  you  see 
besides  that,  when  we  murmur,  it  is  not  only  the  same  as  charging 
God  with  cruelty  and  injustice,  but  it  is  to  set  up  our  own  wisdom 
against  the  wisdom  of  God ;  to  pretend  that  we  are  wiser  than  he 
is,  and  that  we  know  what  is  good  for  us  better  than  he  does.  But 
surely  this  would  be  very  foolish,  and  very  wicked  too. " 

''Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  old  lady,  ''and  I  hope  my  poor  child 
here  will  leave  it  off  altogether.  She  is  very  much  improved  in 
one  day.  Sir;  and  now  the  thing  is  explained  to  me,  I  can  talk  to 
her  about  it  when  your  honour  is  away."  "Do  so,"  I  rejoined, 
"  and  consider  this  also,  that,  let  your  daughter  do  whatever  she 
may,  God  will  have  his  own  will  done  after  all,  and  not  her's,  un- 
less she  is  stronger  than  hiiii.  Shall  v/e  ask  her  this  question, 
whether  she  thinks  herself  stronger  than  God  ?"  Here  Martha 
herself  was  roused  a  little,  and  cried  out,  "  No,  dear  Sir ;  do  not 
ask  me  such  a  question  as  that ;  I  have  read  about  God's  power, 
and  I  know  that  it  is  almight}^,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  strive  against 
it."  "Yes,"  I  said,  "all  striving  against  God's  powder,  and  mur- 
muring at  what  he  does,  or  permits  others  to  do,  is  useless,  as  you 
are  able  yourself  to  see;  but  I  wonder  that  you  do  not  see  also  how 
unwise  and  dangerous  it  is.  If  God  were  like  a  man,  what  do  you 
think  he  would  do  to  those  who  resisted  him,  or  murmured  at  him?" 
She  trembled  exceedingly,  and  replied  with  a  faultering  voice, 
"Why,  perhaps.  Sir,  he  would  punish  them  the  worse  for  it." 
"Yes,  indeed,"  I  said,  "but  God  is  what  the  Scriptures  call 
'  long-suffering ;'  that  is,  he  bears  with  our  sins  and  follies,  and 
spares  us  even  when  we  deserve  punishment,  until,  in  his  great 
mercy,  he  has  tried  every  method  of  kindness  towards  us;  and 
when  this  kindness  has  failed  to  reclaim  us,  and  we  continue  to 
provoke  him  more  and  more,  and  repine  at  his  dispensations,  then 
indeed  it  may  be  expected  that  he  will  arise  to  take  vengeance  upon 
us:  yet  even  then  the  blow  which  he  inflicts,  considered  as  a  pun- 
ishment, will  be  no  heavier  than  the  correction  of  a  father,  and  it 
will  have  a  father's  object  in  view,  namely,  the  improvement  oh 
the  child.  Is  not  so  gracious  a  being,  then,  to  be  loved  and  adored 
by  us  with  every  faculty  that  we  have  ?  And  are  not  all  his  doings 
towards  us  to  be  received  with  thankfulness  ?  For  thus  the  object 
being  attained,  it  is  likely  that  he  will  see  fit  to  w^ithdraw  his  hand, 
and  remove  the  burden  v^hich  oppresses  us,  or  adapt  our  strength 
to  the  bearing  of  it;  so  that  we  may  become,  like  Job,  examples  of 
patience  to  our  neighbours  whilst  we  live  here,  and  be  rewarded 
beyond  all  conception,  before  men  and  angels,  hereafter." 

"Ah!  well,  Sir,"  said  Martha  in  reply,  "  I  wish  heartily  that  I 
was  convinced  of  all  this,  and  then,  perhaps,  I  should  be  as  patient 
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•and  thankful  as  another;  but  I  will  do  my  best,  Sir,  to  be  what  you 
desire  me  to  be,  because  I  know  that  you  will  give  me  good  advice, 
and  because  I  see  that  it  may  be  dangerous  to  be  otherwise." 
*' Certainly,  Martha,"  I  said,  'Hhe  advice  which  I  give  you  is 
good ;  and  it  is  a  commendable  thing  to  follow  good  advice,  and  to 
avoid  dangers.  But  I  would  have  you  to  be  what  I  desire,  not 
simply  because  I  desire  it,  or  because  you  fear  God's  anger,  but 
from  a  still  better  principle.  You  pray  to  God,  Martha,  do  you 
not?"  *'To  be  sure  I  do  Sir,"  she  answered  immediately,  with  a 
look  of  surprise  at  my  question.  "And  when  you  pray,"  I  in- 
quired, "do  you  sometimes  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer?"  "Yes, 
very  often.  Sir,"  she  replied.  "  Well,  then,"  I  said,  "  one  of  the 
petitions  in  the  Lord's  prayer  is,  that  God's  will  may  be  done  in 
earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven ;  when  you  uttered  it,  did  you  always  think 
attentively  and  particularly  what  it  meant  ?" 

Here  she  began  to  muse,  and  to  try,  as  it  seemed,  for  the  first 
time,  to  understand  with  her  mind  what  she  had  so  often  repeated 
with  her  lips;  I  helped  her,  therefore,  in  this  manner: — "There 
are  angels,  Martha,  in  heaven,  are  there  not?"  I  asked.  "  Yes, 
Sir,"  she  answered,  "  so  we  are  told."  "  And  they  are  very  good, 
and  very  happy,  are  they  not?"  I  asked  again.  "  Yes  Sir,"  she 
replied  there  is  no  doubt  of  it,"  ''  Now  tell  me  then,"  I  said, 
"whether  you  think  that  these  blessed  spirits  could  be  good  or 
happy  if  they  disobeyed  the  will  of  God?"  "  No,  indeed,"  she 
answered,  "and  I  should  think  too,  that,  if  they  were  bad,  he 
would  not  suffer  them  to  live  with  him  any  longer;  and  then  you 
know,  Sir,  they  7nitst  be  unhappy."  "Yes,'  I  said,  "  if  they 
were  not  punished  in  any  other  way,  the  very  memory  of  what 
they  had  lost  would  be  enough  to  torment  them  for  ever."  ^' Ay, 
ay,  Sir,"  she  exclaimed  with  great  feeling,  "  it  is  a  bitter  thing  to 
remember  pleasures  that  are  gone  by,  and  which  we  know  that  we 
can  never  have  again."  I  took  no  notice  of  this  evident  allusion  to 
herself,  but  said,  "Well  Martha,  and  what  makes  the  angels  so 
good  and  so  happy?  Is  it  not  because  they  always  do  the  will  of 
God,  and  never  disobey  him  in  any  thing?  We  call  them  good, 
jdo  we  not,  because  they  do  God's  will?  and  their  doing  it  makes 
them  happy,  or  rather  it  is  itself  the  main  part  of  their  happiness. 
Do  you  understand  this?"  "  I  understand  it  very  well,"  she  ans- 
wered,  "and  I  believe  it  too?" 

"  Now  then,"  I  said,  "let  us  see  what  beings  there  are  on  this 
earth  to  do  God's  will."  "Why,  Sir,  there  are  men,  and  no 
others,"  she  interposed  with  quickness.  "Yes,"  I  said,  "there  is 
the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  and  the  clouds,  and  the  winds, 
and  the  waves;  and  you  forget  what  numbers  of  animals  there  are 
besides  men.  Do  not  all  these  obey  God,  and  execute  his  will 
without  the  slightest  failure?"     It  is  very  true.  Sir,"  she  replied, 
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^'  I  did  not  think  of  those  things.     But  then  you  know,  Sir,  they 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  they  do,  if  they  wished  it  ever  so  nmch.'^ 
*^  You  are  right,"  I  said;  "some  of  them  have  no  life,  and  none 
of  them  have  reason,  as  a  man  has;  so  they  have  no  power  of  choos- 
ing, like  men,  what  is  good,  or  what  is  bad;  they  obey  from  ne- 
cessity.    Still  their  obedience  brings  glory  to  God  without  bring- 
ing any  credit  to  themselves;  because  it  is  always  glorious  to  a 
workman,   (and  God  is  the  greatest  and  most  wonderful  workman 
that  ever  was,)  when  his  works  proceed  without  failure  precisely 
as  he  has  ordained  and  appointed.     But  it  would  be  more  glorious 
to  him,  would  it  not,  if  men  obeyed  him?'^     "  Yes,  Sir,''  she  ans- 
wered, '*  because  they  may  disobey  him,  if  they  like."     "  True," 
I  said,    "  their  obedience  and  their  disobedience  are  both  from 
choice,  and  not  from  necessity.     If  man  obeyed  God  by  necessity, 
he  would  be  no  more  pleased  with  it  than  he  is  with  the  obedience 
of  the  sun  or  moon;  but  when  they  choose  to  obey  him,  having  at 
the  same  time  the  power  to  disobey  him,  or,  in  other  w^ords,  when 
they  follow  his  will  and  not  their  own,  then  it  is  very  glorious 
both  for  hi77i  and  for  themselves  too — is  it  not?"     "  To  be  sure  it 
is,  Sir,"  she  replied.      *^But  it  is  difficult  sometimes,  Martha,"  I 
said,   "is  it  not,  to  give  up  our  own  will,  and  to  do  the  will  of 
God  only."     "I  dare  say  it  must  be.  Sir,"  she  answered.     "Does 
not   God  require   of  us   always  to  speak  the  truth?"     I  asked. 
"Yes,  Sir,"  she  said;  "  and  I  have  always  been  careful  to  do  it." 
"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  I  continued;  "  but  a  man  may  sometimes  get  a 
great  deal  of  money  by  telling  a  lie,  or  escape  some  severe  punish- 
ment; may  he  not?"     "Yes,  Sir,"  she  answered,   "'he  may,  in- 
deed."    "Suppose  then,"  I  said,   "that  he  tells  the  truth,  and 
scorns  the  money,  or  the  punishment,  will  not  God  be  very  much 
pleased,  and  glorified  too?"     "  Without  doubt,  Sir,"  she  replied. 
"  The  man's  own  will,"  I  said,   "  might  be  to  get  the  money,  to 
save  him  from  poverty,  or  to  escape  the  punishment,  to  save  him 
from  pain;  but  then  this  cannot  be  done  without  telling  a  lie:  so 
God's  will  and  his  own  will  are  at  variance  with  each  other;  and 
the  man  chooses  God's  will,  although  apparent  evil  goes  with  it, 
(namely,  pain  or  poverty, )  rather  than  his  own  will,  although  ik 
would  have  been  attended  with  seeming  profit  or  pleasure.     Is  not 
this  excellent,   and  will  it  not  procure  God's  especial  favour?'^ 
"'We  may  be  sure  of  it,"  she  replied.     "  So  then,"  I  said,   "  the 
man  may  think  with  himself — I  am  very  poor  in  this  world  for 
speaking  the  truth,  but  I  know  where  I  am  the  richer  for  it;  I  have 
laid  up  a  treasure  in  heaven;  I  am  rich  with  God.     And,  if  he 
were  fully  persuaded  of  this,  would  he  not  be  far  happier  in  his 
poverty  than  if  he  had  all  the  wealth  under  the  sun?"     "  He  would 
indeed,"  she  answered.     "  Yet,"  I  said,   "  he  knows  nothing  of 
any  reward  that  he  is  to  get  from  God,  except  by  his  faith;  does 
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he?  The  evil  is  here  immediate,  and  present  to  him  every  day; 
but  except  a  good  conscience,  and  the  inward  comfort  and  support 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  other  reward  is  future  and  distant,  perhaps, 
and  to  take  place  in  a  world  of  which  he  has  no  experience;  so  he 
must  believe  that  there  is  such  a  world,  and  that  it  will  be  full  of 
rewards  and  happines,  must  he  not,  and  his  faith  must  make  up  for 
his  want  of  sight?'^ 

She  gave  me  no  answer  to  this,  and  I  observed,  that  she  seemed 
not  quite  to  understand  me  ;  so  I  said,  ^'  The  angels,  Martha, 
know  that  there  is  such  a  happy  place  as  heaven,  because  they  see 
it,  and  live  in  it,  and  enjoy  it,  every  moment  ;  do  we  know  the 
same  fact  in  the  same  manner?"  **  No,  indeed,"  she  replied; 
*'  we  shall  not  know  it  in  that  manner  till  we  get  there."  "  But 
how  then  do  we  know  it  now  ?"  I  asked.  She  was  manifestly 
casting  about  for  an  answer  ;  so  I  said,  "  Did  not  Jesus  Christ  tell 
us  all  about  it  in  the  Gospel  ?"  '^  Oh!  yes.  Sir,"  she  replied,  has- 
tily, '*  that  is  it  ;  I  had  forgotten  that.^^  "  And  whatever  Jesus 
Christ  told  us,"  I  said,  **  should  we  not  believe  it  ?"  "  To  be  sure 
we  ought,"  was  her  answer.  "  Well  then,  Martha,"  I  said,  **  when 
we  do  this,  we  have  faith  ;  so  the  angels,  you  find,  have  sight  to 
direct  them,  but  men  have  faith  only;  and  this  explains  what  I 
mentioned  iDefore,  that  a  man's  faith  must  make  up  for  his  want  of 
sight."  ^'  Yes,  Sir,"  she  replied  ;  "I  understand  you  now  tho- 
roughly." ''  So  much  the  better,"  I  said  ;  "■  but  the  misfortune 
is,  Martha,  that  the  faith  of  men  in  general  is  very  weak,  and 
therefore  they  have  not  the  same  certainty  about  heaven  as  if  they 
saw  it  with  their  eyes  ;  and  so  they  too  often  fall  into  sin,  choosing 
their  own  will  instead  of  God's.  However,  there  are,  I  hope, 
and,  I  am  sure,  there  have  been,  many  men  whose  faith  was  as 
strong  as  their  sight  would  have  been.  We  talked  just  now  about 
escaping  punishment  ;  do  you  know  of  any  earthly  punishment, 
generally  speaking,  worse  than  death  ?"  '•  No,  Sir,  I  know  of 
none,"  she  answered  ;  *'  it  is  the  finishing  stroke.  But  a  few 
days  ago.  Sir,  so  far  was  I  ir6m  dreading  it,  that  I  thought  it 
v/oiild  have  been  the  only  relief  to  me  from  my  suflferings,  and  I 
ionged  for  it  much  more  than  for  life.  Once  indeed,  (I  shudder 
Whilst  I  tell  you.  Sir,)  it  came  across  me,  (do  not  you  mention  it, 
mother,)  that  I  might  as  well  hasten  it  with  my  own  hand."  Here 
she  turned  quite  pale,  and  for  a  moment  was  deprived  of  the  pow- 
er of  utterance  ;  ''  and^"  at  length  she  continued,  "  if  I  had  not 
seen  you.  Sir,  God  only  knows  what  I  might  have  been  rash 
enough  to  do.  Ah !  Sir,  death  is  a  terrible  thing  ;  and  I  see  now 
that  it  must  be  left  to  God." 

The  poor  old  mother  stood  aghast  at  this  sad  confession  of  her 
daughter's  ;  and  after  a  while  she  said,  ^'  I  hope,  child,  I  shall  be 
deep  in  the  ground  before  you  do  such  a  deed  as  that.    Blessed  be 
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the  Lord  that  it  has  not  happened  yet!"  As  for  myself,  when  I 
was  somewhat  recovered  from  the  chill  of  horror  which  darted 
over  me,  I  cried  out,  "  Ay,  indeed  ;  you  may  well  bless  God  ; 
for  where  would  her  poor  soul  have  been  now  ?"  '*  Yes,  yes.  Sir," 
exclaimed  Martha  herself ;  '^  it  was  wrong,  very  wrong  in  me  ; 
but  my  sufferings  were  greater  than  I  could  bear."  ''  Very  like- 
ly," i  said,  **  without  God's  help;  but  with  it  you  might  bear 
any  thing,  and  turn  it  to  your  profit  too.  You  should  have  pray- 
ed to  God,  instead  of  thinking  of  rushing  into  his  presence."  "  I 
did  pray  to  him.  Sir,"  she  said.  '^  To  do  what?  I  asked  rapidly. 
**  To  take  me,  Sir,"  she  answered,  but  with  a  tone  of  doubt,  as 
if  her  prayer  could  hardly  be  justified.  '^  Ah,  Martha,  Martha, 
you  were  very  impatient,  and  very  inconsiderate  ;  but  I  will  not 
blame  you,  as  you  seem  disposed  to  blame  yourself.  See,  howev- 
er, according  to  what  we  have  been  talking  about — see  how  you 
set  up  your  own  will  against  God's,  and  your  own  wisdom  against 
his  ;  whilst  the  only  true  wisdom  is  to  have  no  will  and  no  ends  of 
your  own,  but  to  strive  always  to  be  what  God  has  declared  in 
Scripture  that  he  wishes  you  to  be,  and  to  desire  to  have  nothing 
but  what  he  appoints  for  you.  In  truth,  what  he  appoints  for  you 
must  needs  be  always  the  best.  You  cannot  be  mistaken  in  this, 
unless  it  be  a  mistake  to  think  him  the  wisest  and  best  of  beings." 

I  stopped  and  fancied  that  my  poor  patient  was  more  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  argument  than  she  had  ever  before  appeared  to  be. 
She  was  evidently  revolving  it  in  her  thoughts,  and  trying  to  make 
her  faculties  bow  to  the  mighty  force  of  truth.  At  length  she  ex- 
claimed, in  a  sort  of  despair,  "  Oh!  Sir,  I  want  faith,  I  want 
faith — I  am  aware  of  it  now.  Without  faith,  Sir,  as  you  have  told 
me,  to  make  up  for  want  of  sight,  I  can  do  nothing.  The  angels 
are  always  beholding  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God,  and  so 
they  are  sure  that  what  he  does  is  for  the  best  ;  and  this  I  suppose 
causes  them  to  love  him  beyond  every  thing  else  ;  and  when  they 
do  that,  then  there  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  be  obedient  and 
happy.     Such,  Sir,  are  my  poor  thoughts  about  this  matter." 

"  Very  well,  Martha,"  I  said  ;  "  you  are  right  about  the  an- 
gels ;  and  it  is  a  great  step  towards  the  improvement  of  yourself 
to  know  your  own  defects  ;  and,  when  you  do  know  them,  if  you 
will  pray  constantly  and  heartily  to  God  to  remedy  those  defects, 
he  will  certainly  do  it.  One  great  defect,  which  you  acknowledge 
yourself,  is  a  weak  and  inefficient  faith  in  the  perfections  and  pro- 
mises of  God  ;  but  he  will  strengthen  it  in  you,  if  you  ask  him  to 
do  so,  and  if  you  study  day  by  day  his  holy  Scriptures,  and  par- 
take of  his  holy  ordinances.  A  true  and  firm  faith  will  enable  you 
to  endure  every  trial,  and  the  very  last  extremity;  yes,  even  to 
give  your  body  to  be  burned  with  fire.  I  was  going  to  tell  you 
about  these  wonderful  effects  of  f^uth.  when  our  conversation  took 
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another  turn  ;  but  you,  perhaps,  know  something  about  it  already.'^ 
'*  Do  you  speak  of  the  martyrs,  Sir  ?"  she  asked.  I  nodded  as- 
sent. She  continued — **  One  of  my  mistresses  had  a  great  book, 
Sir,  about  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs,  and  the  burning  of  men 
and  women  for  their  religion,  which  I  used  to  read  sometimes  ; 
and  it  made  me  wonder  very  much  how  they  could  bear  up,  as 
they  did,  when  the  fire  blazed  all  around  them  ;  but  now  I  see  it 
was  by  their  faith  they  did  it :  I  fear  that  mine  will  never  be  any 
thing  like  to  theirs. '' 

''  Do  not  despair,  my  good  Martha,"  I  said  ;  even  to-day,  I 
hope,  you  have  made  some  advances  towards  it.  Do  you  not  think 
that  you  can  now  offer  up,  not  only  with  understanding,  but  also 
with  sincerity,  that  petition  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  Lord's  Pray- 
er— '  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven  ?'  "  "  Yes, 
Sir,"  she  answered  ;  *'  I  shall  always  understand  the  meaning  of 
it  when  I  repeat  it  in  future  ;  and  I  trust  to  be  able  to  repeat  it 
with  sincerity,  and  from  my  heart  ;  but  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  desire 
God's  will  to  he  done,  w^hen  it  falls  so  heavy  upon  oneself."  ''  A 
hard  thing,  Martha!"  I  said;  '^  a  hard  thing!  when  you  know 
that  God's  will  is  the  best  thing  which  can  happen  to  you  ?"  "  Ah! 
Sir,"  she  replied,  mournfully,  ''we  always  come  back  to  the  same 
point — I  want  faith  ;  I  want  faith !  But  pray  for  me,  Sir,  if  you 
please."  *^  By  all  means,"  I  said;  ''  that  is  the  way  to  get 
faith."  So  I  knelt  down,  and  occupied  myself  for  a  few  minutes 
with  the  Psalms  most  appropriate  to  her  case,  and  then  left  her 
in  peace. 

At  my  next  visit  she  was  so  much  recovered  as  to  be  sitting  up 
by  the  fire.  Her  father  and  mother  were  both  present ;  and  a 
chair  being  placed  for  me,  I  sat  down  on  the  side  opposite  to  her, 
and  immediately  began  to  congratulate  her  on  her  apparent  amend- 
ment. ''  Ah!  Sir,"  she  said,  sorrowfully,  "  I  shall  never  be  well 
again,  I  fear."  "  Then  you  must  consider,  my  good  Martha,"  I 
replied,  "  how  you  may  best  serve  and  please  God  in  sickness. 
Do  you  think  any  thing  is  better  than  to  serve  and  please  God  V^ 
*'  No,  Sir,"  she  answered  ;  *'  that  is  the  best  thing,  without 
doubt."  "  Then,"  I  said,  '*  in  whatever  situation  any  person 
may  be,  as  they  cannot  do  any  thing  better  than  what  is  best,  they 
must  endeavour  to  serve  and  please  God  ;  and,  I  suppose,  it  ma}^ 
be  done  in  all  situations,  whether  we  are  rich  or  poor,  young  or 
old,  healthy  or  sick.  Are  there  not  different  duties  for  all  these 
different  conditions  ?" 

She  hesitated  a  little  ;  so  I  inquired  whether  she  thought  that 
any  persons  in  the  world  were  under  no  necessity  of  trying  to 
serve  and  please  God.  ''  No,"  she  said  ;  "  it  must  be  equally 
necessary  for  all."  "  And  how  is  God  served  and  pleased  ?"  I 
asked  ;  '*'  is  it  not  by  the  performance  of  duties  ?"  She  answered. 
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that  she  knew  of  no  other  way  of  doing  it.  *•  Then,"  I  said^ 
*'  there  must  be  duties  for  all  of  all  conditions."  She  allowed  it. 
"  A  wise  person,  then,"  I  continued,  '^  that  is,  one  who  wishes  to 
do  what  is  best — namely,  to  serve  and  please  God, — will  not  think 
so  much  about  the  condition  in  which  he  may  happen  to  be,  as 
about  the  duties  which  he  may  have  to  perform  in  that  condition." 
This  she  allowed  also.  "  And,"  I  proceeded,  "  if  the  condition 
be  a  good  one,  the  thinking  about  the  duties  of  it,  and  the  wishing 
to  perform  them,  will  be  very  likely  to  keep  a  man  out  of  harm's 
way,  will  it  not  ?  The  rich  man,  for  instance,  if  he  thinks  of  his 
duties,  and  wishes  to  perform  them,  is  not  likely  to  be  a  miser  or 
a  spendthrift  ;  is  he  ?"  *'  No,"  she  answered  ;  '^  he  will  do  all  the 
good  that  he  can  with  his  riches."  "  Very  true,"  I  said  ;  '^  and 
if  the  condition  be  a  bad  one,  as  worldly  people  would  call  it,  what 
will  be  the  effect,  in  that  case,  of  thinking  of  the  duties,  and  wish- 
ing to  perform  them  ?  Will  it  not  be  to  lessen  the  troubles  of  the 
condition,  or  to  make  us  feel  them  less  ?" 

She  hesitated  again ;  so  I  asked  her  whether  Mrs.  Clayton  was 
not  very  old,  and  very  poor,  and  quite  a  cripple,  and  at  times  very 
much  afflicted  with  pain  ?  It  was  true,  she  answered.  '^  But  in- 
stead of  giving  way  to  these  infirmities  and  afflictions,  she  has 
found  something  to  do  which  is  suitable  to  her  condition ;  has  she 
not?"  I  inquired.  "Yes,  Sir,"  she  replied;  "she  has  set  up  a 
school,  which  brings  her  in  something  to  pay  her  rent ;  and  so  all 
that  her  lodgers  pay  to  her  is  clear  money.  Besides,  she  knits  out 
of  school-hours,  by  which  she  gets  a  penny  now  and  then;  and 
her  children,  and  other  friends,  help  her  at  times."  "But  all 
these  things,"  I  said,  "are  very  precarious  and  uncertain;  are  they 
not?  Scholars  may  fall  off;  lodgers  may  run  away  in  debt;  the 
rheumatism  may  cramp  her  fingers;  friends  may  forget  her;  or 
they,  and  her  children,  may  be  poor  themselves."  "It  is  too 
true,"  she  answered.  "Then,"  I  said,  "you  always  hear  her,  I 
suppose,  complaining  bitterly  of  such  things  when  they  happen,  or 
tormenting  herself  beforehand  with  the  fear  of  them  ?"  ''  No,  in- 
deed," she  replied;  "  I  should  speak  falsely  if  I  told  you  any  such 
thing  of  her."  "Yes,  that  you  would,"  cried  out  her  father  and 
mother  both  at  once ;  and  the  father  added  that  the  good  old  lady 
never  complained  of  any  thing,  but  of  her  eye-sight  preventing  her 
from  reading  her  Bible ;  of  being  kept  from  her  church  by  lame- 
ness ;  and  of  being  forced  to  trouble  her  children,  who  had  heavy 
families  to  support,  and  were  sometimes  put  to  their  shifts  how  to 
do  it. 

I  was  delighted  with  this  testimony  to  the  excellent  character  of 
my  aged  friend  below,  who  was  indeed  a  model  of  contentment 
and  resignation.  It  was  to  the  credit  of  her  poor  lodgers  too,  that 
they  were  eager  to  speak  in  her  praise.     For  there  is  an  extraor- 
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dinary  jealousy  of  one  another  amongst  people  of  that  condition  ; 
so  that  it  seldom  happens  that  any  good  can  be  done  to  one  poor 
family  in  distress,  without  stirring  up  the  ill-will  of  the  neighbour- 
hood against  them,  and  bringing  all  their  faults  to  light.  I  got  a  great 
deal  of  information  in  this  way  which  was  useful  to  me,  though 
not  always  creditable  to  those  who  gave  it ;  and  when  I  told  them 
so,  they  excused  themselves  by  saying,  that  it  was  a  pity  I  should 
be  imposed  upon,  as  they  supposed  I  frequently  was ;  but  they  did 
not  seem  to  be  aware  that  I  had  many  reasons,  and  good  ones  too, 
for  conferring  favours  upon  persons  who  did  not  deserve  them. 

These  reflections  having  occupied  but  a  moment,  I  resumed  the 
thread  of  our  discourse,  and  said,  "If  this  be  so,  then  the  good 
old  Mrs.  Clayton  is  an  admirable  proof  of  what  I  mentioned — that 
evils  are  lightened,  or  less  felt,  when  the  afflicted  person  thinks 
continually,  or  chiefly,  of  the  duties  which  are  capable  of  being 
performed,  and  of  which,  therefore,  God  will  require  the  perform- 
ance. Her  evils,  indeed,  seem  to  aflect  her,  not  as  they  regard 
herself,  but  as  they  regard  others ;  namely,  her  sons,  whom  she  is 
sorry  to  load  with  an  additional  burden ;  and  God,  whom  she  re- 
grets that  she  cannot  enough  serve,  by  reading  his  holy  word,  or 
by  worshipping  him  in  his  own  holy  temple.  As  to  herself  per- 
sonally, you  tell  me,  and  I  know  it  very  well,  she  never  complains, 
either  in  expectation  of  suffering,  or  under  the  pressure  of  it.  I 
do  not  mean  that  she  never  sheds  a  tear,  or  fetches  a  sigh,  or  utters 
a  groan,  when  her  pains  are  extreme,  as  I  have  often  seen  them. 
She  does  this,  perhaps,  though  very  rarely,  but  always  without  any 
appearance  even  of  murmuring;  and  all  the  time  her  constant  lan- 
guage is,  '  God's  will,  not  mine  be  done;'  and  if  you  pity  her,  she 
says,  *  Affliction  does  not  spring  from  the  dust,  nor  trouble  from 
the  ground ;  it  is  God  who  sends  it,  and  God  is  merciful  as  well  as 
wise;  what  he  sends,  therefore,  must  be  for  my  good.'  And  a  few 
fine  sentences  of  St.  Paul,  St.  James,  and  St.  Peter,  are  often  in 
her  mouth ;  namely,  *  Tribulation  worketh  patience,  and  patience 
experience,  and  experience  hope,  and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed. 
Behold,  the  husbandman  waiteth  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth, 
and  hath  long  patience  for  it,  until  he  receive  the  early  and  latter 
rain.  Take  the  Prophets  for  an  example  of  suffering  affliction  and 
of  patience.  Behold,  we  count  them  happy  which  endure.  For 
a  season,  if  need  be,  we  are  in  heaviness,  that  the  trial  of  our  faith 
being  much  more  precious  than  of  gold  that  perisheth,  though  it 
be  tried  with  fire,  might  be  found  unto  praise,  and  honour,  and  glo- 
ry, at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  we  shall  receive  the  end 
of  our  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  our  souls.'  With  these,  and 
such  like  passages  of  Scripture,  does  the  good  old  lady  comfort 
herself  every  day;  and  she  remembers  Job,  and  David,  and  above 
all,  our  bbssed  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  made  perfect  by  suf- 
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ferings,  and  of  whom  I  read  to  you,  Martha,  in  the  exhortation, 
that  he  went  not  up  to  joy,  but  first  he  suffered  pain,  and  that  he 
entered  not  into  his  glory  before  he  was  crucified.'^ 

''  It  is  very  true.  Sir,"  replied  Martha,  "what  you  say  of  Mrs. 
Clayton;  and  I  have  wondered  ever  since  I  knew  her,  how  she 
could  make  herself  half  so  patient  as  she  is;  and  I  have  often  heard 
her  talk  of  those  things  out  of  the  Bible  which  you  have  just  men- 
tioned to  us,  Sir ;  ay,  and  a  great  many  more  of  the  same  sort ;  but 
I  do  not  understand  them,  or  feel  them,  Sir,  as  she  seems  to  do. 
A  short  time  ago,  when  my  troubles  began,  and  before  I  w^as  con- 
fined up  here,  (since  which  I  never  have  seen  her,  for  the  poor 
creature  cannot  get  up  these  stairs,  or  I  am  sure  she  would,)  she 
showed  me,  Sir,  one  of  those  very  sentences  in  the  Bible,  and  I 
was  ashamed  to  tell  her  that  I  did  not  know  what  it  meant,  or  to 
ask  her  to  explain  it  to  me;  I  might  have  profited  by  it  now.'' 

"You  might,  indeed,"  I  said;  "but  what  is  it  that  makes  the 
difference  between  you  and  Mrs.  Clayton  in  this  respect  ?  You 
have  probably  been  taught  in  your  youth  quite  as  much  as  she  was; 
but  she  has  been  a  constant  reader  of  her  Bible  ever  since,  and  in 
the  constant  habit  of  going  to  church.  By  doing  so  she  has  heard 
a  vast  number  of  passages  explained ;  and  by  comparing  passage 
with  passage  in  the  course  of  her  own  reading,  she  has  been  able  to 
explain  many  passages  for  herself.  You,  my  poor  Martha,  have 
neglected,  I  fear,  both  your  Bible  and  your  church;  and  now  we  all 
of  us  see,  and  you  yourself  feel  the  lamentable  consequences  of  it. 
Tribulation,  instead  of  working  patience,  as  the  apostle  tells  us  that 
it  should  do,  and  as  God  himself  intends,  and  as  the  good  Mrs. 
Clayton  finds  in  herself,  works  in  you,  or  rather  I  should  say,  (for 
you  seem  to  be  much  improved)  did  work,  immoderate,  unavailing 
sorrow,  nay,  clamorous  discontent,  and  rash  murmuring  against 
Providence.  Your  conduct  was  such  as  if  you  said  to  God,  My 
will,  not  thine,  be  done;  God's  ways  are  unequal,  mine  are 
equal." 

I  was  going  on  to  place  her  behaviour  in  a  still  stronger  light, 
and  to  affect  her  as  deeply  as  I  could,  now  that  it  was  possible  to 
do  so  without  danger  to  her  health,  but  she  was  deeply  affected  al- 
ready, and  interposed  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  cried  out,  "Oh! 
Sir,  I  beseech  you  do  not  lay  those  things  to  my  charge  any  more; 
I  shall  never  be  guilty  of  them  again:  I  thought  myself  very  wise, 
but  I  was  a  poor  ignorant  creature  after  all.  However,  I  will  now 
begin  to  study  my  Bible,  as  Mrs.  Clayton  has  done ;  and  if  ever  I 
should  have  strength  enough  to  go  to  church,  I  will  do  it.  I  will 
think,  too,  whether  I  cannot  do  something  for  my  maintenance, 
even  in  this  pitiful  state  that  I  am  in,  and  likely  to  be.  When  I 
was  a  girl,  I  was  taught  to  work  lace,  and,  perhaps,  if  I  set  about 
it,  I  may  succeed  in  that  way  yet;  it  will  require  nothing  but  my 
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fmgerSj  you  know,  Sir;  and  the  doctors  tell  me,  that  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  move  about  much,  or  be  fit  for  hard  work  again.  If  God 
should  bless  this  endeavour,  Sir,  perhaps  I  may  be  as  patient  and 
contented  as  Mrs.  Clayton  at  last." 

The  picture  which  poor  Martha  drew  of  her  own  probable  fu- 
ture circumstances  cheered  her  spirits  wonderfully,  and  her  coun- 
tenance brightened  up  with  the  very  imagination  of  what  might 
come.  I  encouraged  this  right  disposition,  and  commended  her  as 
much  as  seemed  fit,  and  then  I  added,  '^God  will  certainly  bless 
such  an  endeavour,  either  by  causing  it  to  prosper  in  the  way  that 
you  yourself  may  wish,  or  at  all  events  ])y  looking  upon  you  with 
his  favour.  So  never  mind,  Martha,  even  if  your  endeavour  should 
fail  in  procuring  you  a  maintenance ;  it  will  not  fail,  depend  upon 
it,  in  procuring  you  the  favour  of  God,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
now  understand  and  believe  this.  Every  body  seems  to  under- 
stand and  believe  that  God  blesses  them  when  their  works  prosper; 
but  very  few,  I  fear,  understand  and  believe  that  God  may  still  be 
blessing  them  when  their  works  fail;  their  faith  is  not  sufficient  for 
it.  This  is  the  difficult  thing ;  and  this  is  what  you  must  try  to 
bring  yourself  to,  under  the  heaviest  disappointments.  You  must 
always  be  ready  to  say  from  your  heart,  '  My  hope  hath  been  in 
thee,  0  Lord ;  I  have  said  thou  art  my  God. '  Nothing  should 
shake  such  a  trust  and  confidence.  Remember  how  Job  behaved 
when  he  was  in  the  lowest  depths  of  misery;  bereaved  of  all  his 
children,  riches,  and  glory;  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole 
of  his  foot  covered  and  tormented  with  painful  and  loathsome  sores; 
lying  prostrate  on  the  hearth,  and  his  venerable  hoary  hair  and 
beard  defiled  with  ashes.  Could  any  thing  be  worse  than  this  Mar- 
tha ?" 

'^Nothing,  Sir,"  she  answered  decisively;  *'my  misfortunes 
are  a  trifle  to  his;  I  see  it  now,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  have  troubled 
my  old  parents,  and  disgraced  myself,  and  distrusted  God,  as  I 
have  done."  An  energy,  new  and  unknown  to  her  before,  seem- 
ed now  to  actuate  her  whole  mind  and  frame ;  and,  for  an  instant 
or  two,  whilst  in  her  fancy  she  was  following  its  impulse,  she  for- 
got the  subject  of  our  conversation,  and  was  silent.  I  too  remain- 
ed silent,  observing  her  emotion,  and  considering  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it:  at  length,  recollecting  herself,  she  said,  *^But  what 
did  Job  do.  Sir ?  you  did  not  tell  me  that.^^  "No,"  I  replied; 
"but  I  will  tell  you  now.  First  he  said,  ' the  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord!'  And 
afterwards,  whilst  he  was  sitting  in  the  ashes,  and  (so  great  and  as- 
tonishing was  his  misery!)  scraping  himself  with  a  potsherd,  his 
wife  advised  him  to  curse  God,  and  die."  "Oh,  the  wicked  wo- 
man," cried  Martha,  not  able  to  restrain  herself,  and  interrupting 
the  story  to  express  her  indignation ;  "she  was  not  worthy  of  her 
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husband,  Sir;  and,  I  am  sure,  he  would  not  listen  to  her  in  the 
least."  "No,  indeed,"  I  said;  '*his  answer  to  her  was,  'thou 
speakest  as  one  of  the  foolish  women  speaketh.  What  ?  shall  we 
receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil  ?' " 
"  Very  true.  Sir,"  said  Martha  ;  "  and  how  did  she  know  but  that 
this  evil  might  be  good  too  ?" 

This  question  delighted  me  exceedingly,  it  proved  that  my  poor 
patient  was  advancing  with  great  and  rapid  steps  towards  the  vir- 
tues, of  which  a  little  while  ago  she  seemed  so  totally  destitute. 
My  answer  was,  that  if  Job's  wife  could  have  persuaded  herself  of 
this  certain  truth,  that  all  which  comes  from  God  is  good,  she 
would  have  acted  otherwise,  and  her  name  would  not  have  been  so 
detested  throughout  all  ages  as  it  has  been.  "  However,  Job  went 
further  than  what  I  have  yet  told  you;  for  when  he  appeared  to  be 
in  the  very  lowest  extremity  of  affliction,  he  said  to  his  friends 
who  were  reasoning  with  him  about  the  dealings  of  God,  '  though 
he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him.'"  ''To  be  sure.  Sir,"  ex- 
claimed Martha,  '^ that  w^as  going  to  the  very  utmost;  but  he 
knew,  I  suppose,  that  there  would  be  another  world  after  this ;  for 
else  his  trust  would  have  been  but  a  broken  reed  after  all.  If  death 
made  an  end  of  him,  Sir,  what  mattered  it  whether  he  trusted  in 
God,  or  not  ?  His  trust  might  bear  him  up  the  better  whilst  he 
lived,  but  he  would  be  the  more  wofully  disappointed  afterwards, 
if  he  had  a  single  moment  given  him  to  know  the  disappoint- 
ment." 

"Very  well,  Martha,"  I  said,  "there  is  a  great  deal  of  sense 
in  what  you  mention;  but  suppose  Job  not  to  have  known  positive- 
ly whether  there  would  be  another  world,  or  not;  suppose  him  to 
know  no  more  than  what  he  could  make  out  by  his  own  reasonings 
about  it ;  what  will  you  think  then  of  his  faith  and  trust  in  God  ? 
We  know,  by  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  that 
there  will  certainly  be  another  world  after  this ;  and  we  know, 
moreover,  that  all  God's  dispensations  in  this  world,  good  or  evil  as 
we  may  call  them,  are  intended  to  fit  us  for  that  other ;  our  faith 
and  trust  therefore  seem  to  be  scarcely  worth  any  thing  at  all^ 
whilst  his  seem  to  be  most  wonderful,  and  almost  unaccountable. 
But  he  was  advanced  as  far  as  this  persuasion,  which  was  fixed  and 
rivetted  in  his  mind,  that,  whatever  come,  God  must  do  right." 
*'It  is  wonderful  indeed,"  said  Martha,  with  a  tone  of  disappoint- 
ment; for  she  had  begun,  I  believe,  to  aspire  to  the  rivalry  of  Job 
himself,  but  now  thought  the  contest  hopeless;  "it  is  very  won- 
derful. Sir,  and  none  of  us  can  do  any  thing  like  it  now."  "  No," 
I  continued,  "we  cannot  be  in  the  same  circumstances.  Howev- 
er, it  is  very  likely  that  Job  had  reasoned  himself  upon  the  whole 
into  the  belief  of  another  world  to  come,  in  which  God  would  ex- 
ercise perfect  justice,  and  make  up  for  all  the  deficiencies  and  ine- 
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qualities  in  this.  For  amongst  many  other  extraordinary  things 
which  he  spoke,  this  was  one ;  '  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth, 
and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth;  and  though 
after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see 
God.'  ^*  Why,  that  is  very  clear,  Sir,"  she  said.  ''  It  seems  so, 
indeed,"  I  rejoined.  ^' And  what  might  the  more  incline  Job  to 
think  so,  might  be  the  consciousness  that  all  his  life  he  had  endea- 
voured w^th  sincerity  to  serve  and  please  God ;  a  consciousness 
which  did  not  deceive  him,  for  God  himself  bore  the  same  testi- 
mony to  his  uprightness  and  piet}',  and  declared  that  there  were 
none  like  him  in  the  earth.  But  I  will  read  you  the  first  two  chap- 
ters of  his  history  out  of  this  pretty  Bible  of  yours,  and  then  you 
will  understand  the  thing  better." 

^'  If  you  please.  Sir,"  she  said:  so  I  read  them,  and  commented 
upon  them  as  I  went  along;  and  afterwards  I  came  back  again  to 
the  fifth  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  which  was  most  to  my  present 
purpose,  describing,  as  it  does,  so  strikingly  and  so  beautifully, 
Job's  tender  affection  for  his  children,  and  pious  fear  of  God. 
*'Now  then,"  I  said,  when  I  had  done  commenting,  *' could  any 
man  try  to  serve  and  please  God  more  than  this  man  did?"  "  No, 
indeed,"  she  answered.  *'  Yet  he  suflfered,"  I  said,  *'  heavier  af- 
flictions than  ever  befel  mortal  man  before  or  since.  Afflictions 
therefore  are  no  proof  of  God's  anger,  nor  are  they  always  necessa- 
ry to  purge  away  sins  or  follies.  They  may  be  sent  to  try  a  man's 
patience,  for  the  example  of  others;  to  bring  to  light  shining  virtues 
which  must  otherwise  have  been  for  ever  hiden  and  lost  in  dark- 
ness; and  as  the  means  of  exalting  the  man  himself  hereafter  to  a 
higher  state  of  bliss  and  glory.  At  all  events,  this  last  will  be  the 
result  to  those  who  endure  their  afflictions  patiently  to  the  end. 
According  to  Mrs.  Clayton's  text,  which  you  did  not  understand 
when  she  showed  it  to  you,  the  order  of  proceeding  will  be  this: 
tribulation,  patience,  experience,  hope,  possession;  experience,  that 
is,  of  your  own  growing  powers  of  sufferance,  of  the  grace  of  God 
supporting  you,  and  of  his  approbation  attending  upon  your  suc- 
cess. Then  follows  hope,  and  such  a  hope  as  maketh  not  ashamed 
by  terminating  in  a  disappointment  of  your  reward,  but  being 
founded  upon  a  rock  is  fulfilled  in  heaven.  Do  you  understand  this 
now?" 

''  I  think  I  do.  Sir,"  She  replied;  "and  I  am  sure  of  one  thing, 
that  I  can  suffer  now  better  than  I  could.  May  I  please  myself, 
therefore,  with  supposing,  that  the  grace  of  God  supports  me,  and 
that  his  approbation  rests  upon  me?"  ^' You  may,  undoubtedly," 
I  said;  "' and  when  this  is  securely  established,  you  may  go  on 
from  thence  to  hope;  to  a  hope  that  will  not  deceive  you:  and  in- 
deed God  well  deserves  your  thanks  for  putting  you  into  this  train 
of  causes,  which  begins  with  tribulation,  and  ends  with  unspeaka- 
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ble  glory.  If  you  had  any  hope  before,  Martha,  it  was  such  a  one 
as  was  most  likely  to  make  you  ashamed,  for  it  was  founded  on  a 
false  notion  of  your  own  goodness;  on  the  notion  that  you  had  never 
injured  your  fellow-creatures,  or  offended  God.  Alas!  alas! 
Martha,  we  are  all  sinners.  '  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we 
deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.'  This  is  no 
opinion  of  mine,  it  is  the  unerring  judgment  of  an  inspired  apostle. 
I  told  you  at  once,  that  I  had  no  doubt  your  offences  were  more  in 
number  than  the  hairs  of  your  head ;  and  I  used  that  language,  be- 
cause I  knew  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  and  the  general  frailty 
of  human  nature.  I  knew  nothing  myself  of  your  particular  fail- 
ings, which  God  might  wish  to  correct  by  affliction,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  wished  to  try  your  patience,  as  he  did  the  patience  of 
Job.  But  some  of  your  failings  have  now  become  evident;  you 
are  aware  of  them  yourself,  and  you  have  determined  to  amend 
them  ;  I  mean  your  neglect  of  public  worship,  and  of  the  study  of 
the  holy  Scriptures.  I  hope  you  will  discover  every  other  failing, 
and  by  the  divine  help  amend  them  likewise;  and  then  affliction 
will  do  its  proper  work.  You  have  not  been  a  wicked  woman, 
perhaps,  as  you  say;  but  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  have  said 
it,  and  rather  to  have  humbled  yourself  under  God's  mighty  hand. 
If  he  should  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss,  who  could 
abide  it?  Not  I,  Martha;  no,  nor  you;  we  have  done  much  amiss 
— we  have  done  much  that  should  have  been  left  undone — and  it  is 
very  certain  that  we  have  left  undone  still  more  which  we  ought  to 
have  done.  But  I  have  had  a  great  advantage  over  you,  Martha:  I 
knew  that  I  was  sick,  and  that  I  wanted  the  help  of  the  heavenly 
Physician  of  souls,  and  so  I  fled  to  him  to  obtain  that  help.  You 
fancied  yourself  sound  and  whole,  and  therefore  you  thought  not  of 
him;  but  God  has  graciously  roused  you  from  your  slumber  of  false 
security  by  adversity,  trouble,  and  sickness;  his  providence  has 
conducted  me  to  you,  without  any  summons  from  yourself;  and  I 
am  happy  in  thinking  that  what  I  have  said  to  you  has  already  been 
blessed  to  your  souFs  health.  I  shall  have  much  more  to  say,  and 
I  trust  you  will  gladly  listen  to  it." 

Poor  Martha  was  bathed  in  tears,  and  could  make  no  answer  to 
this 'grave  address  ;  but  both  her  parents  assured  me,  that  she 
would  be  most  ready  to  fulfil  all  my  wishes.  At  this  moment 
Mrs.  Warton  came  in  very  opportunely,  and  told  me  that  I  was 
wanted  at  a  neighbouring  cottage,  where. I  had  left  her  on  my  road 
to  Martha's  ;  so  I  hurried  away,  just  recommending  to  her  to  talk 
over  some  plan  for  lace-working,  or  any  other  sedentary  occupa- 
tion, which  might  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  sick  woman.  She 
did  so,  and  the  sequel  was,  that  Martha,  although  she  never  be- 
came a  vskilful  workwoman,  yet  by  Mrs.  Warton's  means  was  so 
generally  encouraged,  that  she  soon  maintained  herself  and  assisted 
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her  parents,  and  released  the  parish  from  the  burden  which  she 
had  brought  upon  it.  And  this  she  continued  to  do  for  many- 
years,  except  in  times  of  peculiar  difficulty,  when  provisions  were 
very  dear ;  or  when  Mrs.  Warton  could  find  no  purchasers  for  her 
lace  ;  or  when  she  herself  was  helpless  with  disease. 

But  at  present,  and  for  some  time,  she  was  too  ill  to  do  any 
thing  ;  and  I  found  her  in  bed  more  often  than  sitting  up.  This 
was  the  case  at  my  next  visit  ;  she  was  in  bed,  and  very  low  and 
depressed  in  spirits  :  her  mother  only  was  with  her.  Thinking 
that  she  was  now  in  a  proper  temper  for  prayer,  and  that  she 
might  be  raised  and  cheered  a  little  by  it,  I  proposed  it  at  once  ; 
and  I  went  through  several  of  the  psalms,  according  to  my  usual 
method,  selecting  such  as  were  adapted  to  a  person  in  distress,  and 
of  a  desponding  mind.  Then  I  read  one  of  the  prayers  in  the  vi- 
sitation-service, the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  benediction  at  the  end. 
This  being  finished,  I  rose  from  my  knees,  and  sat  down  by  the 
bed-side  ;  observing  that  she  looked  much  more  comfortable,  and 
that  possibly  she  would  now.  be  able  to  talk  with  me.  As  yet  she 
had  said  nothing,  except  to  tell  me  how  ill  she  was. 

I  began,  therefore,  with  asking  her  if  she  understood  the  beauti- 
ful passages,  which  I  had  read  to  her  ;  and  whether  she  felt  them 
as  being  suited  to  her  own  case.  "  Yes,  Sir,"  she  answered,  ''  I 
understood  them  very  well,  and  they  seemed  to  be  made  on  pur- 
pose for  me."  I  asked  her  next,  whether  she  remarked,  and  ap- 
plied to  herself  as  a  pattern,  the  great  warmth  and  earnestness  with 
which  David,  in  the  86th  Psalm  more  especially,  puts  up  his  pray- 
ers to  his  God.  ''  I  did.  Sir,"  she  replied  ;  ''  but  it  is  all  too 
high  for  me."  "Why,"  I  said,  "  you  may  truly  consider  your- 
self as  being  poor  and  in  misery,  like  David  ;  may  you  not  ?" 
"  Yes,  indeed.  Sir,"  she  answered  ;  **  that  I  may;  if  it  be  poor, 
to  have  been  robbed  of  every  thing  ;  and  if  it  be  misery,  to  be 
afflicted  with  such  diseases  as  I  have."  "  Undoubtedly  it  is,"  I 
said  ;  "  but  why  then  are  you  not  as  desirous  as  David  was,  to  be 
released  from  these  evils,  and  in  the  same  way ;  namely,  to  ask 
help  incessantly  and  fervently  of  Him  who  alone  is  able  to  give  it 
effectually?"  She  was  silent  ;  so  1  continued,  "  Hear  again  how 
pressing  and  importunate  David  is,  as  if  he  would  take  no  denial 
of  his  petitions,  '  Bow  down  thine  car,  0  Lord,  and  hear  me  ; 
preserve  thou  my  soul  ;  my  God,  save  thy  servant ;  be  merciful 
unto  me,  0  Lord  ;  comfort  the  soul  of  thy  servant ;  give  ear, 
Lord,  unto  m}^  prayer,  and  ponder  the  voice  of  my  humble  de- 
sires ;  0  turn  thee  unto  me,  and  have  mercy  upon  me  ;  give  thy 
strength  unto  thy  servant,  and  show  some  token  upon  me  for  good.' 
All  this  is  in  one  single  psalm,  and  it  is  very  instructive  to  us. 
But  observe  also  what  a  thorough  conviction  he  has  of  God's  mer- 
cy, and  what  a  thorough  trust  and  confidence  he  reposes  in  it : 
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^  Thou,  Lord,  art  good  and  gracious,  and  of  great  mercy  unto  all 
them  that  call  upon  thee  ;  thou,  0  Lord  God,  art  full  of  compas- 
sion and  mercy,  long  suffering,  plenteous  in  goodness  and  truth  ; 
in  thee  do  I  put  my  trust  ;  to  thee  do  I  lift  up  my  soul  :  I  will  call 
daily  upon  thee  ;  I  will  thank  thee,  0  Lord,  my  God,  with  all  my 
heart  ;  I  will  praise  thy  name  for  evermore. ' — Then  again  observe, 
what  is  perhaps  most  beautiful  and  most  affecting  of  all,  how  he 
seems  to  imply  that  distress  alone  is  a  sufficient  claim  upon  the 
gracious  Being  to  whom  he  addresses  himself  in  prayer  ;  for  he 
says,  '  Hear  me,  0  Lord  ;  for  I  am  poor  and  in  misery;  in  the 
time  of  my  trouble  I  will  call  upon  thee.'  He  does  indeed,  in 
the  2d  verse,  call  himself  holy;  but  it  is  not  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  word,  as  if  he  were  free  from  all  sin,  and  holy  as  God  is 
holy,  and  as  we  Christians  are  commanded  to  strive  to  be  ;  al- 
though God  might  have  had  wise  reasons  for  afflicting  him,  even  if 
he  had  been  holy  in  that  sense  ;  but  he  means  that  he  is  a  man  in 
covenant  with  God,  and  consecrated  to  his  service,  and  acknow- 
ledging Him  alone  to  be  the  true  God  in  opposition  to  all  the  false 
gods  of  the  heathens  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  every  Christian  may 
be  considered  to  be  something  holy,  because  he  is  dedicated  to  God 
in  his  baptism,  and  adopted  into  his  family  through  Jesus  Christ. 
In  the  other  sense  it  would  have  been  very  presumptuous  and  arro- 
gant in  him  to  have  said,  '  I  am  holy,'  and  on  such  a  ground  to 
challenge  God's  mercy ;  and  far  be  it  from  any  of  us  to  do  so. 
But  we  may  say  very  properly,  and  with  true  piety  and  humility, 
*  Hear  us,  and  be  merciful  unto  us,  0  Lord,  for  we  are  thy  ser- 
vants, and  reconciled  to  thee  by  thy  son  ;  and  thou  hast  promised 
to  help  all  who  see  and  feel  their  own  misery,  whether  spiritual  or 
temporal  ;  and  who  look  to  thee  alone  for  succour."  This  would 
be  right  language  ;  but  then  it  should  always  be  accompanied,  in 
the  case  of  temporal  afflictions,  with  our  Saviour's  entire  submis- 
sion— '  Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done  ;'  and  at  all  events  the  effect 
of  the  affliction  should  be  to  make  us  join  with  David  in  praying, 
as  in  the  11th  verse,  '  Teach  me  thy  way,  0  Lord  ;  0  knit  my 
heart  unto  thee,  that  I  may  fear  thy  name,  and  walk  in  thy  truth.  ^ 
This  is  an  excellent  psalm  for  you  to  study  by  yourself,  Martha, 
when  I  am  gone  ;  and  when  you  come  to  the  13th  verse,  let  it 
bring  to  your  mind,  that  God  has  delivered  your  soul,  as  well  as 
David's,  from  the  nethermost  hell.  Had  you  any  expectation  of 
being  alive  now  ?"  "  No,  indeed.  Sir,"  she  answered  ;  '^  I 
thought  myself  a  dead  woman  ;  and  I  thought,  besides,  that  it 
would  be  a  happy  release  for  me."  "  Ah!  Martha,  Martha,"  I 
said  solemnly,  ''and  where  would  have  been  your  soul,  if  you 
had  gone  into  God's  presence  with  impatient  speeches  upon  your 
lips,  and  resistance  to  his  will  in  your  heart  ?  where  would  have  been 
your  soul  ?"  She  shuddered,  and  was  speechless  ;  and  presently  I 
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saw  a  tear  stealing  out  of  her  eye,  which  her  mother  also  watched, 
and  soon  afterwards  wiped  away.  I  continued  :  "  Cry  out  then 
with  David,  *  I  will  thank  thee,  0  Lord,  my  God,  with  my  whole 
heart  ;  I  will  praise  thy  name  for  evermore  ;  for  great  is  thy  mer-  . 
cy  towards  me  ;  and  thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  from  the  nether- 
most hell. '  Next  ask  yourself  why  God  has  thus  delivered  you  ; 
and  when  you  have  found  the  reason,  cry  out  again,  '  0  knit  my 
heart  unto  thee,  and  teach  me  thy  way,  0  Lord  ;  and  I  will  fear 
thy  name,  and  walk  in  thy  truth.'  " 

Here  I  paused,  to  see  whether  she  would  say  any  thing  to  indi- 
cate her  feelings  ;  and  at  length  she  did,  to  my  sorrow,  and  proved 
that  as  to  the  great  question  of  unworthiness,  the  battle  was  yet  to 
be  fought.  "  This  is  very  good  advice.  Sir,  which  you  give  me,'' 
was  her  observation  ;  "  but  I  hope  you  do  not  put  me  on  the  same 
level  with  David,  who,  you  know.  Sir,  was  a  great  sinner."  Ah! 
I  thought  with  myself,  here  is  the  old  leaven  still  at  work,  and 
leavening  the  whole  mass!  The  pride  of  self-righteousness  corrupts 
not  the  philosopher  alone,  but  even  the  unlearned  peasant  ;  to  every 
rank  the  gospel  is  foolishness!  Poor  Martha  had  imbibed  new  no- 
tions with  respect  to  God,  and  her  own  sufi'erings.  God  was  wise 
and  good  ;  so  the  sufferings  might  be  sent  to  try  her — to  call  forth 
dormant  excellencies — to  procure  her  a  greater  reward  hereafter. 
So  far  she  was  now  willing  to  admit  ;  but  she  could  not  yet  admit, 
that  these  sufferings  were  deserved  corrections  for  her  improvement 
in  righteousness. 

**  No,  Martha,"  I  answered,  "  I  do  not  put  you  on  the  same 
level  with  David  ;  but  I  do  put  you  on  a  level  with  sinners  ;  as  I 
told  you  in  our  last  conversation,  we  are  all  sinners.  You  have 
been  a  modest  and  chaste  young  woman  ;  and  therefore  you  were 
not  like  David,  who,  although  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  yet, 
in  a  moment  of  great  temptation,  broke  the  seventh  commandment, 
and  then  being  plunged  into  wickedness,  he  went  deeper  and  deep- 
er, and  broke  the  sixth  also.  But  do  you  think  that  such  sinners 
alone  need  correction,  and  to  be  brought  by  it  to  fear  God's  name, 
to  learn  his  ways,  and  to  walk  in  his  truth  ?  Who  fears  God's  name 
enough?  Who  has  learnt  enough  of  God's  ways?  Who  walks 
enough,  daily  and  hourly,  in  God's  truth  ?  Scripture  says,  '  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength  ;'  but  who 
does  this  ?  Certainly  not  any  one  who  neglects  to  worship  him, 
and  to  study  his  holy  word,  and  who  murmurs  at  his  dispensation." 
Thus  I  reproved  her  with  somewhat  of  severity ;  but  suddenly  re- 
lenting a  little,  I  retracted  the  last  accusation,  and  said  more  mild- 
ly, "  But  you  have  wisely  and  piously  ceased  to  murmur,  my  poor 
Martha  ;  and  therefore  you  have  so  far  become  what  God  wishes 
you  to  be.     Yet  true  wisdom  and  piety  require  still  more  of  you." 
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At  first  she  was  sinking  under  my  anger,  as  she  perhaps  inter- 
preted my  tone  and  manner  ;  but  this  little  addition  of  praise  soon 
raised  her  again,  and  she  said  with  a  good  deal  of  confidence, 
"  Yes,  Sir,  and  I  have  promised  and  determined  to  read  my  Bible, 
now  that  I  have  leisure  to  do  it,  and  to  go  to  church  when  I  am 
able.  When  I  lived  with  Mrs.  Bryan,  I  could  not  do  either  ;  and 
so  my  not  doing  them  was  no  sin.  Sir."  ''  But  tell  me,  IMartha," 
I  inquired,  "  did  God  force  you  to  live  with  Mrs.  Bryan  ?'^  ''  I 
cannot  say  that.  Sir,"  she  answered  reluctantly.  ^'  Why  did  you 
go  to  live  with  that  lady?"  I  inquired  again.  "  Because  she  re- 
plied, "  the  place  was  more  respectable,  and  I  got  greater  wages." 
Once  more  I  inquired,  "  Had  you  more  time  to  yourself  in  your 
former  place  ?"  "  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  a  great  deal."  ''  So 
that  then  perhaps  you  read  your  Bible  at  home,"  I  said,  *'  and 
went  to  church  now  and  then  besides  ?"  ''  Yes,  Sir,"  she  replied, 
**  I  went  to  church  very  often  ;  for  it  was  a  rule  that  all  the  ser- 
vants should  go  once  on  Sundays,  and  some  twice,  in  their  turns  ; 
and  my  then  mistress  would  have  no  company  on  the  Sabbath,  Sir, 
nor  any  thing  but  the  plainest  dinner  in  the  world,  that  her  ser- 
vants might  have  as  little  to  do  as  possible  ;  and  so  we  found  time 
for  reading  th^  Bible,  Sir."  ''  Well,  Martha,"  I  said,  "  these 
were  great  advantages  ;  but  how  did  she  manage  about  her  coach- 
man ?  for  I  think  you  must  be  speaking  of  the  good  Mrs.  Bolton, 
who  kept  a  carriage,  I  recollect?"  *' Yes,  Sir,"  she  answered, 
*'  that  was  my  former  lady;  and  she  never  used  her  carriage  on  a 
Sunday  except  to  go  to  church  ;  and  she  always  contrived  to  go 
early.  Sir,  that  the  coachman  might  have  time  to  put  up  his  horses, 
and  go  to  church  too,  without  being  late."  ^'  That  was  very  con- 
siderate, and  very  kind  of  her,"  I  said  ;  '^  and  I  will  tell  you, 
Martha,  what  this  good  lady  once  mentioned  to  me  about  her  car- 
riage ;  that  the  first  use  of  it  was  to  take  her  to  church  ;  and  the 
second,  to  do  acts  of  charity  and  neighbourly  kindness.  And  very 
often  has  she  carried  me  in  it,  to  visit  the  sick,  and  sent  me  home 
in  it,  after  dining  with  her."  "  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  Martha  ;  "that 
was  just  like  her."  "  But  did  not  she  sometimes  come  to  church," 
I  asked,  **  in  a  chair,  Martha  ?"  '*  Yes,  Sir,"  she  answered, 
<^  when  the  horses  had  had  extraordinary  work  the  day  before  ;  or 
when  they  might  have  required  cleaning,  on  account  of  the  roads, 
after  taking  her  to  church,  so  as  to  make  it  difficult,  or  impossible, 
for  the  coachman  to  be  there  ;  then  she  always  used  a  sedan.  She 
kept  one  on  purpose,  as  you  know  very  well,  Sir."  ''  I  do  in- 
deed," I  said  ;  *^  and  I  believe  I  shall  be  right  in  supposing  that 
she  had  family  prayers  very  often."  ^^  You  would,  Sir,"  she  re- 
plied, ''  they  were  seldom  missed,  and  she  read  them  herself,  and 
very  well  too."  *^  And  what  situation  had  you  in  Mrs.  Bolton's 
household,  Martha  ?"  I  asked.     *'  I  was  under-housemaid.  Sir," 
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she  answered.    '-  And  what  situation  had  you  with  Mrs.  Bryan  ?'* 
I  asked  again  ;  and  she  replied,   that  she  was  upper-housemaid. 
<<  So  then,"  I  said,   ^^  you  got  a  higher  place,  and  better  wages.'* 
<<  Yes,  Sir,"  she  answered  ;  '^  that  was  the  only  reason  for  my 
changing."    *'  But  do  not  you  recollect,  Martha,"  I  said,  <<  whilst 
you  lived  in  the  service  of  the  late  Mrs.  Bolton,  having  read  some- 
times in  your  own  Bible  (which  I  dare  say  she  gave  you,)  and  hav- 
ing heard  sometimes  at  church,  such  a  sentence  as  this  :  <  Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  then  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you  ;'  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  all 
the  conveniencies  too,   the  higher  places  and  the  better  wages,  if 
God  see  fit?"  ^' Why,  yes.  Sir,"  replied  Martha,  a  little  con- 
science-struck,  ^'  it  is  very  true  ;  I  remember  that  verse  as  well  as 
any  other."     "  But  you  did  not  understand  it  then,  I  suppose,  or 
perhaps,"  I  said,   ''you   did  not  believe  it?  For  you   sought  the 
higher  place  and  the  better  wages,  instead  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
righteousness  of  God  ;  and  you  gave  up  these  for  the  others,  doing 
thus  the  very  contrary  to  that  which  Jesus  Christ  himself  warned 
you  to  do."     Poor  Martha  was  now  sore  beset,  and  became  quite 
dumb  ;  but  her  mother  interposed,  as  on  former  occasions,  and  said, 
'*  Yes,  Sir,  it  was  very  unlucky;  but  my  daughter 'did  not  know 
that  Mrs.  Bryan  would  keep  her  from  church,  till  she  went  to  live 
with  her."     "  Who  first  heard  of  the  place  being  vacant  ?"   I  in- 
quired.     ''  It  was  77ie,  Sir,"  said  the  mother.     ''  And  did  you 
ask  any  body,"  I  inquired   again,  *'  about  the  habits  of  the  fami- 
ly ?  By  her  silence  she  confessed  that  she  had  not.     ''  But  you 
knew  yourself,  I  suppose,  did  you  not,   that  they  kept  very  late 
hours  ?"    ''  I  cannot  deny  it,"   she  answered  ;   "  all  the  parish 
knew  it."     "  But  when  people  keep  late  hours,"  I  said,   '"is  it 
likely  that  they,  or  their  servants,  will  be  able  to  go  at  all  to  the 
morning-church,   if  to  the  other  ?"  The  old  woman  being  now 
dumb  in  her  turn,  Martha  resumed  her  part,  and  said,   ''  No,  Sir, 
and  so  I  found  it  to  my  cost  ;  for  mid-day  was  always  gone  by, 
before  I  had  put  my  mistress's  room  in  order,  after  she  quitted  it 
to  go  down  to  breakfast.     Then  the  lateness  of  our  dinner,   Sir, 
made  it  quite  impossible  for  the  servants  to  attend  church  in  the 
afternoon  ;  and  so  we  went  on.   Sir,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
without  being  able  to  help  ourselves  at  all."     ''  Yes,"  I  said,  <'  so 
you  went  on  without  a  God  in  the  world  ;  but  whether  you  were 
able  to  help  yourselves,  or  not,  will  appear  presently.     Was  your 
mistress,  do  you  think,  the  only  person  to  blame  for  this  heathen- 
ish, irreligious  life  ?"  ''  We  laid  it  all  upon  he?',  Sir,"  she  answer- 
ed ;  ''  for  servants,   you  know.   Sir,  have  no  right  to  contradict 
their  superiors,  and  I  have  always  made  it  a  point  to  obey  mine." 
<'  But,  Martha,"  I  said,  '*  if  servants  should  not  contradict  or  dis- 
obey their  superiors,  they  may  leave  them,  I  suppose  ;  may  they 
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not?"  "Yes,  Sir/'  she  replied,  '^  that  is  true,  no  doubt." 
*'  And  ought  they  not  to  leave  them,"  I  inquired,  "  when  obedi- 
ence is  sinfuP"  "Yes,  Sir,"  she  answered;  "but  you  forget 
how  hard  it  is  for  poor  servants  to  get  places,  and  Mrs.  Bryan  was 
a  very  indulgent  mistress,  and  never  scolded  any  of  us,  and  we 
had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  Such  places  are  not  to  be  got  every 
day,  Sir."  "  So  then,"  I  said,  "  it  never  once  came  into  your 
head,  Martha,  that  it  was  your  duty  to  look  out  for  another  place,  in 
which  it  might  be  possible  for  you  to  serve  and  worship  God  ?" 
She  hesitated  ;  so  I  pressed  her  to  tell  me  the  truth  for  her  own 
sake,  as,  in  fact,  it  concerned  herself  only,  and  tne  not  at  all.  Be- 
ing thus  urged,  she  was  compelled  to  allow,  that  she  had  never 
thought  of  leaving  Mrs.  Bryan,  come  what  might ;  and  beginning 
now,  I  suppose,  to  see  that  she  was  not  so  blameless,  as  she  fancied 
herself  to  be,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  stloud. 

To  comfort  her,  and  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen  the  other  prin- 
ciples, which  I  hoped  that  I  had  infused  into  her  in  my  former  con- 
versations, I  said  tenderly,  but  solemnly,  "Ah!  my  poor  Martha, 
God  loved  your  soul  better  than  you  loved  it  yourself.  If  you  ever 
thought  of  God  at  all,  you  thought  to  reconcile  the  love  of  God  and 
the  love  of  the  world  together,  which  cannot  be.  You  were  going 
on  fast  in  the  high  broad  way  to  destruction;  but  he  graciously  in- 
terfered to  save  you.  I  see  his  hand  now  as  clearly  as  if  I  had  seen 
it  with  my  eyes.  No  doubt  he  might  have  rescued  you  from  your 
danger  by  a  hundred  other  ways;  but  he  chose  this,  which  I  am 
sure  therefore  was  the  wisest  and  the  best:  and  w^hat  is  remarkable 
about  it  is,  that  he  made  your  own  imprudence  the  very  instru- 
ment of  conveying  his  mercy  to  you;  so  that  all  the  misery  might 
appear  to  be  of  your  own  making,  and  all  the  mercy  his.  What 
is  the  result  then,  but  that,  with  the  Psalmist,  you  should  praise 
him  for  ever  more,  and  exclaim,  '  0  knit  my  heart  unto  thee,  that 
I  may  learn  thy  ways,  and  walk  in  thy  truth.  ^" 

Martha  still  continued  to  weep;  but  I  doubted  whether  her  tears 
sprung  from  the  sense  of  her  own  unworthiness,  or  from  the  dis- 
appointment which  she  felt  in  being  brought  down  from  the  high 
towers  of  goodness  which  she  wished  to  appear  to  occupy.  They 
looked  too  much  like  the  latter;  and  I  was  struck  with  the  uncom- 
mon difficulty  of  producing  the  former,  and  might  have  been  tempt- 
ed to  end  the  conversation  here :  but  I  was  induced,  partly  by  cu- 
riosity, and  partly  by  the  hope  of  making  further  advances,  to  ask 
her,  how  her  acquaintance  began  with  the  man  who  had  so  basely 
betrayed  her;  "for  as  to  his  conduct,"  I  said,  "there  can  be  no 
doubt,  Martha,  that  it  has  been  base  in  the  extreme,  however  use- 
ful it  may  be  to  you  in  the  end. " 

She  replied  immediately,  that  she  should  be  glad  to  tell  me  all 
about  it;  and  she  wiped  off  her  tears,  and  seemed  to  be  preparing 
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for  a  long  story.  "  And  you  must  know,  Sir,"  she  said,  <'  that  I 
was  not  so  content  without  public  worship,  as  you  may  suppose  me 
to  have  been;  and  I  talked  about  it  sometimes  to  another  young  wo- 
man, who  felt  as  I  did.  So  we  determined  to  go  one  Sunday  even- 
ing to  Sion  Chapel,  which  you  know.  Sir,  is  just  beyond  the 
parish,  after  my  mistress  was  gone  out  to  dinner  a  great  way  off, 
and  I  had  time  to  put  her  room  to  rights  before  the  service  began. 
I  had  heard  too,  Sir,  that  there  was  to  be  a  great  preacher  there  that 
evening;  so  I  was  the  more  eager  to  take  the  opportunity.*'  "  Ay," 
I  said,  you  had  itching  ears,  Martha;  but  God  loves  the  doers,  and 
not  the  hearers.  But  did  you  tell  Mrs.  Bryan  that  you  intended 
to  go  to  a  Meeting-house?"  ''No,  Sir,"  she  answered,"  ''I  did 
not;  for  I  knew  that  my  mistress  would  not  be  offended;  for  she 
had  often  told  us,  that  we  might  go  to  worship  where  we  liked  best, 
and  that  she  thought  it  an  improper  thing  to  meddle  with  any  per- 
son's persuasions  in  religion."  "  It  was  being  very  tender  to  weak 
consciences,"  I  said  ''  but  go  on  with  your  history."  *'  Upon  this, 
Sir,  we  went,"  continued  Martha;  ''and  all  was  very  fine,  and 
very  good;  but,  ah!  Sir,  there  I  met  that  base  man  for  the  first 
time;  and  oh!  what  a  wicked  hypocrite  he  was.  Sir,  to  go  to  a  place 
of  worship,  where  they  pretended  to  greater  strictness  in  all  their 
doings;  and  to  pass  himself  off  for  the  best  of  them  all;  listening. 
Sir,  and  praying,  and  singing  psalms,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  de- 
ceive every  body."  "But  how  came  you  to  observe  this  so  par- 
ticularly?" I  inquired.  "Why,  Sir,"  she  answered,  "  he  sat  next 
to  me;  and  we  had  made  the  first  steps  to  an  acquaintance  already, 
by  his  helping  me  in  through  the  crowd,  and  placing  me  and  my 
friend  in  comfortable  sittings  near  the  minister.  But  the  business 
might  have  ended  here,  Sir,  if  he  had  not  attended  upon  us  home, 
and  made  me  promise  to  meet  him  at  the  same  place  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday.  At  church.  Sir,  this  could  never  have  happened  to 
me,"  "  Why  not,  Martha?"  I  asked.  "  Because,"  she  said,  "I 
should  not  have  been  bold  enough  to  have  walked  home  with  a 
strange  man  by  day -light.  And  So,  Sir,  the  second  night  he  had 
fresh  opportunities  of  talking  to  me,  and  I  was  deceived  worse  than 
before,  and  thought  him  quite  a  miracle  of  goodness.  He  was  a 
little  rough.  Sir,  outwardly;  but  his  heart  seemed  the  tenderest  and 
gentlest  that  could  be  desired,  and  he  had  deceived  many  besides 
me  by  the  same  pretences.  He  attended  upon  me  home  again,  and 
afterwards  he  came  to  visit  me,  which  was  a  very  easy  matter  in 
such  a  family  as  ours.  So  I  married  him,  too  hastily,  God  knows; 
and,  suspecting  nothing,  I  put  all  my  savings  into  his  hands. 
Then  his  true  character  soon  showed  itself  in  idleness,  and  drunk- 
enness, and  other  worse  things;  and  when  I  pressed  him  to  take 
up  some  business,  he  rated  at  me,  and  sometimes  beat  me;  and  at 
last  he  fairly  confessed  that  he  had  another  wife  livings  and  so  he 
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deserted  me  thus,  Sir.  Am  I  wrong  in  calling  him  a  villain — a 
base,  treacherous  villain?" 

Her  countenance  was  lit  up  again  with  a  revengeful  feeling 
against  the  author  of  so  many  injuries;  but  suddenly,  thinking  her- 
self, I  suppose,  liable  to  a  rebuke,  she  caught  hold  of  her  mother's 
distinction,  and  added,  in  a  different  tone,  "  Remember,  Sir,  I  com- 
plain only  of  him;  I  do  not  murmur  against  God."  *^But  you 
must  be  careful,  very  careful,  Martha,"  I  said,  *^how  you  indulge 
in  these  violent  complaints  against  him;  for  such  complaints,  and 
murmurs  against  God,  border  too  nearly  upon  each  other.  Did 
you  ever  hear  any  body,  in  cold,  rainy  weather,  exclaim  that  it  was 
odious  and  execrable?"  ^^Yes,  I  have,  Sir,"  she  replied,  '^very 
often ;  I  have  heard  my  mistress  do  so  and  I  thought  that  she  spoke 
too  strongly,  and  that  it  was  not  proper  language."  ^' You  thought 
very  rightly,  Martha,"  I  said;  *'  but  tell  me  why  you  thought  so." 
**  Because  Sir,  you  know,"  she  answered,  *'it  is  God  who  makes 
the  weather  to  be  what  it  is;  and  I  wondered  my  mistress  did  not 
see  that  calling  the  weather  by  those  ugly  names  was  very  like  call- 
ing God  so."  ^'  It  is  very  true,  Martha,"  I  said;  "•  you  have  only 
to  apply  this  to  your  own  case,  and  it  will  soon  soften  down  both 
your  language  and  your  feelings  too,  when  you  are  forced  to  speak 
or  think  of  your  betrayer.  It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  him  to 
be  all  that  you  call  him:  but  still,  bad  as  he  may  be,  he  was  an  in- 
strument in  God's  hands  for  your  correction  and  trial;  and  therefore 
you  must  be  the  more  cautious,  lest  any  thing  which  you  might  say 
immediately  against  him,  should  reach  ultimately  to  God.  No;  he 
is  gone:  and  happy  it  is  for  you  that  he  has  left  you.  Think  about 
him  no  longer;  or  if  you  do,  pray  to  God,  in  the  true  Christian 
spirit,  to  forgive  him,  and  do  you  forgive  him  yourself."  '•  I  can- 
not do  it,"  she  exclaimed  instantly,  and  with  great  agitation;  **  no, 
Sir,  I  cannot  do  it:  I  must  be  a  stock  or  a  stone  not  to  hate  the 
wretch.  You  do  not  know  all,  Sir,  or  you  would  enter  more  into 
my  feelings.'^  ^^This  is  a  very  important  subject,  Martha,"  I 
said;  "  of  the  very  utmost  consequence  to  you,  both  here  and  here- 
after; but  neither  have  I  the  time,  or  are  you  well  enough,  after  so 
much  other  conversation,  to  begin  a  new  one  now;  we  must,  there^ 
fore,  put  it  off  to  a  future  opportunity.  One  thing,  however,  I 
will  leave  you  to  reflect  upon:  you  ask  God,  in  the  Lord's  prayer, 
to  forgive  you  your  trespasses  against  himself,  only  on  the  condi- 
tion that  you  forgive  others  their  trespasses  against  you;  and  Jesus 
Christ  said  to  us  ail,  '  when  ye  pray,  forgive,  that  ye  may  be  for- 
given.' Either,  therefore,  we  must  be  sure  that  there  is  nothing 
about  us  which  requires  forgiveness,  or  we  condemn  ourselves,  if 
we  do  not  forgive  others.  Think  of  this,  my  good  Martha,  till  I 
see  you  again."     Thus  I  left  her. 

School  being  over.  I  made  a  short  visit,  as  I  passed  through  the 
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chamber,  to  old  Mrs.  Clayton  within  her  screen.  She  was  quite 
alone,  but  by  no  means  well,  and  she  complained  particularly  of 
her  head.  "Ay,"  I  said,  "my  good  old  lady,  there  is  nothing 
but  labour  and  sorrow  at  your  great  age :  so  we  find  it  by  experi- 
ence, so  Scripture  tells  us  that  it  is,  so  God  has  ordained  it  for  wise 
and  merciful  reasons."  "Yes,  Sir,"  she  replied;  "if  it  were 
not  so,  we  might  love  this  world  too  much,  instead  of  being  wean- 
ed from  it,  when  we  must  leave  it  so  soon."  "You  are  very 
right,"  I  said;  "and,  as  for  yourself,  you  are  quite  prepared,  I 
think,  to  live  or  die,  as  God  may  please  to  dispose  of  you." — 
"  That  is  it,  Sir,"  she  answered;  "  as  God  may  please  to  dispose 
of  me." 

"  Nothing  can  be  better  than  that.  Whether  he  take  me 
to-morrow,  I  trust  in  Christ  for  his  favour  ;  or  whether  it  be 
his  will  that  my  pilgrimage  should  last  another  year,  I  am  con- 
tent. In  that  case,  I  shall  have  much  suffering,  I  know;  but  I 
can  bear  it  by  his  strength,  if  not  by  my  own."  With  your  sen- 
timents, you  may  indeed,"  I  said  ;  "  and  remember  this,  that 
crowns  are  w^on  by  sufferings;  not  earthly  crowns,  but  crowns  that 
never  perish  or  fade;  and  more  glorious  crowns,  the  longer  and  the 
more  patiently  we  endure  those  sufferings."  "  Yes,  Sir,"  she  re- 
plied; that  is  the  joy  which  is  set  before  me,  and  my  eyes  are  al- 
ways fixed  upon  it:  it  shines  in  my  weary  path,  and  is  a  bright  lan- 
tern to  my  feet,  and  keeps  me  from  stumbling  with  age  and  pain. 
I  seek  a  better  country,  Sir,  with  humility,  but  with  hope ;  and, 
because  he  has  promised  who  is  able  to  perform ;  he  whose  promi- 
ses are  all  yea  and  amen  in  his  Son  Jesus ;  I  rest  assured  that  my 
hope  will  not  end  in  shame." 

Thus  did  this  aged  Christian  express  her  firm  faith  and  pious 
thoughts;  and  worthy  are  those  thoughts  to  be  recorded  in  letters 
of  gold,  or  rather  in  some  imperishable  material,  for  a  pattern  to 
generations.  I  was  myself  both  affected  and  edified  by  them;  and 
for  a  minute  or  two  I  was  lost  in  the  meditation  which  they  occa- 
sioned, whilst  she  was  expecting  me  to  speak.  But  I  could  speak 
nothing  more  to  the  purpose ;  she  had  said  every  thing  in  a  brief 
compass.  At  length,  however,  being  aware  of  her  allusion  to  her 
favourite  text  in  the  end  of  her  sentence,  by  the  association  of  ideas 
I  recollected  poor  Martha;  and  immediately  I  inquired  of  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton, if  she  herself  had  ever  received  any  great  injury,  in  the  course 
of  her  long  life,  from  one  of  her  fellow-creatures.  "  Yes,  Sir," 
she  answered,  "  from  more  than  one;  and  very  great  injuries,  in- 
deed." "  And  what  is  your  wish,"  I  inquired  again,  "  at  this 
present  moment,  with  respect  to  those  your  enemies  ?"  "  That  I 
may  meet  them  in  heaven,  Sir,  to  be  sure,"  she  exclaimed,  and 
with  as  much  animation  as  if  she  had  all  the  spirit  and  fervour  of 
youth  about  her;  "  what  else  would  you  have  me  wish.  Sir?"— 
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^'  You  could  not  wish  them  any  thing  better,"  I  said,  ^^  than  that 
they  may  go  where  you  go ;  but  did  they  deserve  such  a  wish  at 
your  hands?"  *' Alack-a-day,  Sir,"  she  replied,  "we  be  all  sin- 
ners together,  and  can  never  stand  before  God,  unless  he  forgive 
us  first;  must  we  not  do,  therefore,  as  we  would  be  done  by  our- 
selves ?  And  what  have  we,  Sir,  to  forgive  one  another  but  the 
debt  of  a  few  paltry  pence;  whilst  we  are  lost  for  ever  if  God  do 
not  forgive  us  many  thousands  of  precious  talents?  Oh,  Sir,  I 
have  lived  this  many  a  year  in  peace  with  all  my  enemies,  and  now 
I  would  die  in  peace  with  my  God." 

These  were  melodious  sounds  to  my  ears,  and  she  that  chanted 
them  was  like  the  poet's  swan;  they  were  her  own,  her  last  dirge; 
but,  still  fresh  and  instructive,  they  will  ever  live  in  my  memory. 
I  seized  her  withered,  tremulous  hand  with  a  convulsive  grasp, 
and  collecting  all  my  nerves,  .shaken,  as  they  were,  by  a  scene  of 
such  uncommon  interest  and  beauty,  I  had  just  strength  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  exclaim,  ''  You  are  in  peace  with  him;"  and  then^ 
loosing  her  hand,  and  pointing  with  my  fore-finger  upwards,  I  ex« 
claimed  again,  "  and  you  shall  hear  him  say  to  you,  ^well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant!  enter  thou  into  the  joys  of  thy 
Lord!'  "  Before  she  could  speak,  I  was  gone;  and  I  never  heard 
her  speak  more. 

On  the  following  day,  being  on  the  road  which  led  to  her  cot- 
tage with  Mrs.  Warton,  I  saw  one  of  her  grand-children  running 
w^ith  all  his  speed ;  and  he  would  hardly  stop  to  tell  me,  as  he  pass- 
ed, that  he  was  sent  to  fetch  the  doctor  to  the  good  old  lady;  but 
long  before  the  doctor's  arrival,  God  had  taken  her  to  himself. — > 
We  hastened  as  fast  as  we  could,  in  the  hope  of  being  useful.  On 
entering  we  found  the  chamber  crowded  with  sons,  and  daughters, 
and  grand  children,  and  neighbours,  who  immediately  made  way 
for  us  ;  some  were  weeping,  and  every  countenance  betokened 
concern.  Even  poor  Martha  Bilson  had  crawled  down  stairs  to 
see  how  a  Christian  could  die;  and  the  tears  were  running  over  her 
cheeks,  whilst  on  her  knees  (for  she  was  unable  to  stand)  she  as- 
sisted in  supporting  the  dying  saint.  For  by  this  time  I  saw  old 
Mrs.  Clayton  herself,  and  her  face  was  truly  saint-like.  Was  it 
imagination  only,  or  a  sweet  reality  ?  Every  age  or  care-worn 
furrow  seemed  to  be  smoothed ;  and  many  a  complacent  smile,  in 
quick  succession,  played  about  her  mouth,  and  illumined  her  whole 
countenance;  as  if  she  were  saying,  "  Now  I  rest  from  my  labours, 
and  my  Saviour  welcomes  my  approach." 

So  thought  Mrs.  Warton  and  myself,  as  we  stood  fixed  for  a  mi- 
nute or  two  in  silent  contemplatiion  of  the  figure  before  us.  She 
was  sitting  in  her  easy-chair,  just  as  usual,  and  more  like  one  asleep 
than  dying :  her  eyes  were  closed ;  her  breath  was  gentle  and  soft, 
and  perfectly  free.     Close  to  her  was  her  small  table.,  and  upon  it 
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her  Bible  and  Prayer-book.  The  Bible  was  open,  and  kept  so  by 
her  spectacles.  You  would  think  that  she  had  been  reading  a  chap- 
ter which  interested  her  deeply;  that  she  had  taken  off  her  specta- 
cles to  mark  the  page,  with  the  intention  of  resuming  her  sacred 
study;  and  that  she  had  quietly  sunk  back  in  her  chair  to  meditate 
upon  the  passage  in  still  abstraction.  And  perhaps  it  was  so  ;  but 
the  meditation  was  short  here ;  death  silently  interposed,  and  cut 
her  slender  thread  in  twain  without  disturbing  her ;  and  up  flew 
her  soul  to  finish  it  in  heaven.  Whilst  our  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  sight  of  so  much  serenity  and  peace,  a  breath,  somewhat 
harder  and  louder  than  before,  announced  the  very  instant  of  its 
flight. 

I  should  have  read  the  commendatory  prayer,  but  Mrs.  Clayton 
was  dead,  before  it  once  occurred  to  me.  When  I  came  to  myself, 
I  raised  my  hat  to  my  eyes ;  to  show  my  respect  for  her  that  was 
gone ;  to  reverence  the  Almighty,  who  was  thus  working  beside 
me ;  and  to  put  up  a  short  petition  for  Mrs.  Warton  and  myself, 
that  we  might  be  equally  prepared  to  meet  him,  when  he  should 
work  the  same  work  upon  \is.  The  rest  had  fallen  upon  their 
knees;  but  they  soon  rose  again,  one  after  the  other,  when  they 
observed  that  I  had  uncovered  my  face.  If  any  thing  were  to  be 
said,  this  was  the  time  for  saying  it,  when  every  eye  was  turned 
towards  me,  in  expectation  of  what  I  should  do.  Thus  at  least  it 
seemed;  so  after  a  short  pause  I  began — 

"  You,  all  of  you,  I  dare  say,  fear  death  more  or  less,  because 
you  think  that  it  will  be  a  painful  act;  and  too  many  have  too  good 
reason  to  fear  it,  because  they  know  not  whither  it  may  take  them; 
they  know  not,  when  all  shall  be  over,  whether  they  may  repose, 
like  Lazarus,  in  Abraham's  bosom ;  or,  like  Dives,  lift  up  their 
eyes  in  hell.  Look  at  the  corpse  of  this  aged  lady;  at  the  moment 
of  her  departure,  her  features  were  not  distorted  or  disfigured  by 
the  agonies  of  pain  or  the  consciousness  of  guilt.  Death  came 
upon  her  without  violence;  nay,  with  all  the  gentleness  of  a  lamb. 
It  was  more  like  falling  into  a  sweet  and  placid  slumber ;  or  like 
the  gathering  of  ripe  fruit,  which  follows  the  hand,  and  requires 
no  force  to  separate  the  stalk  from  the  stem.  Death  may  be  then 
without  any  bodily  pain,  if  God  so  will ;  and  it  is  likely  that  He 
may  so  will,  if  you  have  passed  your  days  in  temperance;  and  if 
at  the  last  no  guilt,  unrepented  of,  and  therefore  unforgiven,  harass 
your  souls.  Keep  innocency,  therefore,  if  you  can;  and  that  will 
bring  you  peace  at  the  last;  or,  if  you  have  broken  God's  laws, 
(and  which  of  you  has  not  ?)  repent,  and  return  to  him  betimes, 
trusting  in  the  merits  of  his  Son,  who  died  to  reconcile  him  to 
you.  Behold  her  who  now  sleeps  in  the  Lord  Jesus ;  she  was  a 
true  believer  in  him,  and  a  faithful  servant;  and  so  she  is  gone 
without  a  struggle,  in  peace  with  God,  with  herself,  and  with  all 
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mankind.     Copy  her  faith  and  life;  and  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
may  you  copy  her  death!" 

A  voice  or  two  answered  *'Amen;'*  and  then  the  same  word 
was  re-echoed  by  all.  Upon  this  I  quitted  the  cottage  in  an  in- 
stant; and  Mrs.  Warton,  having  staid  behind  me  for  a  few  minutes; 
to  give  some  directions  about  the  corpse  to  one  of  Mrs.  Clayton's 
daughters-in-law,  she  soon  rejoined  me,  and  we  proceeded  together 
to  fulfil  the  primary  objects  of  our  walk.  She  left  them  all,  as  she 
told  me,  in  tears ;  my  little  speech,  it  seems,  having  added  some- 
thing to  the  mournful  solemnity  of  the  scene. 


§  2. — Martha  Bilson,  her  Mother,  &c. 

On  the  morrow  we  returned;  and  when  we  opened  the  door, 
deep  silence  met  us.  No  shrill  voices  of  infant  scholars  repeating 
their  tasks;  no  graver  tones  of  the  aged  mistress  correcting  their 
faults,  now  greeted  our  ears.  The  screen  was  removed;  no  blast, 
but  of  the  archangel's  trumpet,  could  reach  the  good  old  dame  any 
more.  The  forms  were  vacant ;  she  had  finished  the  last  lesson, 
and  shut  her  books  for  ever.  The  great  easy-chair  was  untenanted, 
though  still  by  the  fire-side;  she  bad  exchanged  it  for  a  coffin  and 
a  shroud. 

Whilst  we  were  looking  about,  and  feeding  our  thoughts  with 
empty  unsubstantial  recollections,  the  same  daughter-in-law  came 
to  us  from  the  back  chamber,  in  which  she  had  been  watching  over 
the  corpse.  She  stepped  gently,  and  spoke  not  a  word,  as  if  she 
had  feared  to  wake  it;  but  she  beckoned  to  us  with  her  finger  to 
follow  her.  We  did  so ;  and  when  she  had  turned  down  the  end 
of  the  sheet,  the  well-known  face  presented  itself  to  our  view;  but 
all  its  devout  expression  was  gone  with  the  soul  to  heaven,  its  pro» 
per  abode. 

As  our  chief  business  was  with  the  living,  and  not  with  the 
dead,  we  soon  quitted  this  apartment  as  silently  as  we  entered  it, 
and  mounted  the  staircase  to  Martha  Bilson's.  For  the  first  time 
we  found  her  at  her  new  employment,  and  entirely  alone.  She 
would  have  stood  up,  but  we  prevented  her,  and  seated  ourselves 
at  once;  and  Mrs.  Warton  inquired  if  she  had  caught  any  cold  by 
going  down  the  day  before.  ''No,  Madam,"  she  answered, 
''none  at  all;  and  it  was  a  comforable  sight.  Madam,  to  see  such  a 
calm  and  easy  death.  I  have  since  been  often  thinking  what  a  dif- 
ferent death  mine  would  have  been,  if  I  had  died  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  my  dreadful  fits  of  pain,  when  I  almost  lost  my  reason  and 
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all  power  over  myself.  It  would  have  been  terrible  to  hear  my 
screams,  and  as  terrible  to  look  at  me  when  all  was  over.  But, 
perhaps,  you  do  not  know,  Sir,"  she  continued,  turning  towards 
tne,  ''how  short  the  whole  matter  was?"  "No,"  I  said,  "I 
have  yet  had  no  opportunity  of  asking."  "  I  will  tell  you  then, 
Sir,"  she  replied.  "  My  father  was  going  to  the  shop  for  a  loaf 
of  bread;  and,  as  he  passed  by,  he  saw  the  old  lady  at  her  book, 
as  usual;  so  nothing  was  the  matter  with  her  then.  Well,  Sir,  the 
shop,  you  know,  is  not  more  than  fifty  yards  from  our  door,  and 
my  father  w^as  served  immediately;  but  upon  his  return  she  was 
fallen  back  in  her  chair.  He  gave  an  alarm,  and  the  chamber  was 
soon  full  of  the  neighbours,  as  you  found  it,  Sir;  but  I  was  one  of 
the  first  to  be  upon  the  spot,  in  spite  of  my  infirmities.  Howev- 
er, there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  but  to  see  her  die."  "And 
also,"  I  said,  "how  short  and  easy  a  thing  dying  may  be  to  those, 
whom  it  may  please  God  to  bless  in  their  last  moments.  That 
was  a  comfortable  sight,  as  you  have  justly  mentioned ;  and  it 
should  suggest  a  useful  reflection  to  us  all,  and  should  teach  us  to 
be  always  prepared ;  that  we  may  not  stand  in  need  of  a  lingering 
and  painful  disease  to  warn  and  prepare  us  to  make  ready  for  death. 
Did  you  make  this  reflection,  Martha  ?" 

She  hesitated  a  little,  and  at  length  she  confessed,  that  she  fear- 
ed she  had  not  reflected  upon  it  as  she  ought.  "  Now,"  I  said, 
"it  must  needs  have  struck  every  one  present,  unless  they  were  of 
very  dull  intellect  indeed,  that  their  own  death  might  be  as  sudden 
as  Mrs.  Clayton's;  and  then  if  they  reasoned  at  all,  it  would  strike 
them  next,  to  consider  whether  they  were  prepared  for  such  an 
end;  and  if  their  conscience  decided  the  question  against  them, 
the  true  wisdom  would  be  to  set  about  the  preparation  without  de- 
lay. Mrs.  Clayton  was  well  prepared,  as  I  myself  can  testify, 
having  seen  and  talked  with  her  but  the  evening  before;  and  there- 
fore it  was  a  gracious  mercy  on  God's  part  to  spare  her  all  the  ter- 
rors of  death's  near  approach,  and  to  make  the  time  of  it  so  short, 
and  the  pain  none.  With  respect  to  those  who  are  unprepared, 
the  mercy  is,  though  foolish  men  may  call  it  severity,  the  real  mer- 
cy is,  to  scourge  them  with  the  rod  of  correction;  to  afflict  them; 
that  is,  with  bodily  diseases  and  other  calamities,  until  they  are 
quite  prepared;  and,  in  fact,  to  withdraw  the  pains  and  troubles  be- 
fore the  preparation  is  complete,  which  the  same  foolish  men  per- 
haps would  call  mercy,  that  is  the  real  severity;  except  we  go 
deeper  into  God's  dealings,  and  believe  that  he  ceases  to  correct, 
when  he  foreknows  that  correction  will  be  useless.  He  said  indeed 
himself  of  the  wicked  Jews:  '  Why  should  I  afflict  them  any  more  ? 
They  will  rebel  more  and  more. '  When  God  foresees  this,  what 
can  he  do  ?  Why,  he  may  either  leave  those  sinners  to  themselves, 
using  them  only  as  instruments  to  correct  others;  or  cut  them  off 
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at  once  by  a  sudden  stroke;  which  might  seem  to  us  to  be  the  more 
merciful  judgment  of  the  two ;  because,  the  shorter  their  life,  the 
less  will  be  the  number  of  their  sins. 

"  I  have  said  all  this,  Martha,  to  open  your  mind  upon  the  sub- 
jest  of  God's  dealings  with  yourself  If  you  understand  me,  you 
will  see,  that  the  continuance  of  your  afflictions  is  a  proof  that  God 
has  not  yet  done  with  you  ;  that  he  has  not  cast  you  off,  as  he  does 
those  whom  he  suddenly  destroys,  or  others,  whom  he  permits  to 
appear  to  be  prosperous.  It  should  rather,  therefore,  be  matter  for 
joy  to  you,  that  you  continue  to  be  thus  afflicted  ;  because  you  will 
prepare  yourself  for  death  better  and  better,  as  God  intends  and  ex- 
pects ;  and  because  thereby  you  will  obtain  a  nobler  reward. " 

Here  poor  Martha  burst  into  tears,  as  she  had  often  done  before, 
and  laid  down  her  work  ;  and  exclaimed,  with  sobs  intermingled 
with  her  words,  '^  Ah!  Sir;  but  then  you  make  me  to  be  a  wicked 
woman !  Surely,  I  am  not  a  wicked  woman.  Sir  ;  I  cannot  bear 
that  you  should  think  me  a  wicked  woman.  Nor  am  I,  Sir." 
She  would  probably  have  said  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same  kind, 
if  her  tears  and  sobs  had  not  denied  her  all  further  utterance.  In 
this  state  Mrs.  Warton  went  to  her,  and  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
endeavoured  to  sooth  her,  and  said  tenderly,  ''  You  mistake  Dr. 
Warton's  reasoning,  my  good  Martha  ;  he  does  not  suppose  you 
wicked  in  the  same  sense  that  you  abhor  the  thought  of  being  so  ; 
that  is,  as  if  you  had  been  guilty  of  the  greatest  crimes  ;  he  does 
not  think  so  of  you  ;  no — by  no  means.  But  still,  my  dear  Mar- 
tha, he  would  not  conceal  from  you,  to  your  great  harm,  that  he 
thinks  you  unprepared  to  die.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  guilty  of 
great  crimes,  Martha  to  be  unprepared  to  die.  There  are  many 
smaller  sins,  and  faults,  and  failings,  that  might  make  us  very  unfit 
to  die,  before  we  have  repented  of  them,  and  amended  them. 
Yes,  Martha,  a  person  may  even  be  supposed  to  be  free  from  any 
of  these,  and  yet  want  a  rightness  of  thinking  and  feeling,  with 
respect  to  his  Creator  and  Redeemer,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make 
it  very  dangerous  for  him  to  die  in  that  condition.  Perhaps  it  is 
this  of  which  Dr.  Warton  wishes  you  to  be  aware  ;  and,  as  it  is 
of  infinite  consequence  to  you  to  be  sensible  of  it,  cheer  up,  my 
good  Martha,  and  listen  to  him,  whilst  he  explains  his  doctrine  to 
you.  Indeed,  I  wish  that  I  were  better  prepared  for  death  my- 
self." 

This  discreet  way  of  talking  to  her  produced  the  desired  effect. 
Martha  wiped  her  eyes,  and  composed  herself,  and  thanked  Mrs. 
Warton  for  her  kindness  in  taking  so  much  trouble  to  instruct  her; 
and  she  added,  that  she  was  very  far  from  supposing  herself  per- 
fect, and  that  she  would  willingly  be  improved.  Then  she  looked 
at  mey  and  said,  "  If  you  have  time  now,  Sir,  to  go  on  speaking 
to  me^  you  will  do  me  a  favour.     It  is  all  for  my  good,  I  know 
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very  well;  you  will  have  nothing  but  the  trouble  of  it,  Sir." 
^*  And  the  pleasing  satisfaction  besides,  Martha,"  I  interposed,  "  if 
by  any  thing  that  I  can  say  I  might  prepare  you  better  for  death." 
^'  Well,  Sir,"  said  Martha,  '^  it  is  very  good  of  you,  I  am  sure, 
to  consider  it  in  that  manner,  and  I  will  therefore  try  to  give  you 
all  the  satisfaction  which  I  can,  whilst  the  real  profit  will  be  mine. 
I  am  quite  ready.  Sir,  to  hear  you." 

Thus  we  were  about  to  begin  again,  as  it  appeared,  under  the 
best  auspices  ;  but  I  was  not  too  sanguine,  because  sad  experience 
had  already  taught  me,  that  what  I  considered  to  be  an  advance 
had  sometimes  turned  out  otherwise,  and  that  even  tears,  and  sobs, 
and  seeming  contrition  had  terminated  in  no  practical  good.  It 
struck  me  now,  that  it  might  possibly  be  advantageous  to  tell  her 
the  last  conversation  which  had  passed  between  Mrs.  Clayton  and 
myself;  and  immediately  I  did  so,  and  it  affected  her  deeply. 
But  here,  as  on  former  occasions,  her  conduct  was  ambiguous,  and 
liable  to  a  double  interpretation  ;  and  I  more  than  suspected,  that 
the  tears  which  she  now  shed  again  were  not  occasioned  by  the 
conviction  of  any  sinfulness  in  herself,  in  still  persisting  to  cherish 
a  revengeful  spirit,  but  by  the  vexatious  certainty  that  I  should  re- 
quire her  to  sacrifice  it.  She  saw  plainly,  that  she  could  not  stand 
well  in  my  favour,  or  appear  to  7ne  to  be  fit  to  die,  unless  she  both 
renounced  that  spirit,  and  repented  that  she  had  ever  indulged  it. 
But  she  could  not  yet  bring  herself  to  this  ;  and  hence  her  dis- 
tress. 

When  I  had  given  her  a  short  time  to  collect  herself,  I  said, 
*^  Pray,  Martha,  tell  me  whether  Mrs.  Clayton  was  considered  to 
be  a  wicked  woman."  ^'  No,  indeed,  Sir,"  she  answered,  '^  the 
very  contrary;  she  was  considered  to  be  a  good  woman."  ''  But," 
I  said,  "  you  observed,  did  you  not,  in  what  I  told  you  of  her, 
that  she  called  herself  a  sinner  ?"  "I  did.  Sir,"  she  replied  ;  "  it 
was  being  very  humble  to  do  so."  ''  And  is  not  humble-minded- 
ness,"  I  said,  ^^  a  truly  Christian  virtue  ;  most  lovely  in  itself, 
most  forcibly  enjoined  in  Scripture,  and  most  acceptable  to  God  ? 
Was  not  Jesus  Christ  himself  a  most  beautiful  and  perfect  pattern 
of  humility  ?  Take  one  little  story  of  him,  which,  no  doubt,  you 
well  remember.  A  person  called  him  good  ;  but  he  said,  '  Why 
callest  thou  me,  good  ?  There  is  none  good  but  one;  that  is,  God.' 
Did  not  he  blame  and  condemn  all  pride,  presumption,  and  arro- 
gance, and  all  claims  and  pretences  of  self-righteousness  ?  You  have 
surely  not  forgotten  his  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  ; 
and  how  he  summed  it  up  by  telling  us,  '  that  he  who  exalteth 
himself  shall  be  abased  ;  but  that  he  who  humbleth  himself  shall 
be  exalted.'  His  divine  sermon  on  the  mount  he  began  wdth  a 
blessing  on  the  poor  in  spirit — on  the  humble  and  lowly — those 
who  thought  little  of  any  virtues  which  they  might  possess,  and 
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much  of  their  failings.  This,  therefore,  you  perceive,  Martha, 
is  the  true  Christian  character  ;  and  our  aged  friend,  who  rests  be- 
low, having  acquired  that  character,  she  was  so  far  a  true  Christian, 
and  a  pattern  for  us  to  copy  after.  But  do  you  think  that  she  call- 
ed herself  a  sinner  out  of  mere  humble-mindedness,  without  believ- 
ing herself  to  be  indeed  a  sinner  ?  Would  not  that  have  been  a 
miserable  affectation,  w4iich  God  would  see  through  at  once,  and 
reject  for  vanity,  instead  of  accepting  for  humility  ?  No,  no,  Mar- 
tha ;  she  knew  herself  to  be  a  sinner,  and  spoke  and  acted  always 
as  a  sinner  should  do  ;  that  is,  with  a  meek  and  humble  spirit." 

Here  I  paused  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  w^hat  I  had  said 
came  home  to  her  understanding  and  feelings.  Her  only  observa- 
tion was,  that  she  had  never  know^n  Mrs.  Clayton  to  commit  any 
sin.  I  was  in  despair  ;  but  I  asked  her,  whether  she  thought  Mrs. 
Clayton  would  tell  a  falsehood.  *'  No,^'  she  replied,  ^^  that  she 
would  not,  I  am  sure,  if  she  knew  the  thing  to  be  false."  ^'  Then," 
I  said,  '^  as  she  called  herself  a  sinner,  it  is  plain  that  she  believed 
she  was  so."  This  Martha  could  not  deny  ;  so  I  continued  ; 
'^  But  i/ou,  Martha,  did  not  believe  her  to  be  a  sinner.  Now  how 
is  this  ?  From  w^hence  comes  this  difference  between  you  ?  Do  you 
think  that  you  knew  Mrs.  Clayton  better  than  she  knew  herself  ?" 
^'  No,"  she  answered,  ^*  that  could  not  be."  ^*  And  there  is  ano- 
ther thing,"  I  said  ;  ''  perhaps  she  meant  something  different  by 
being  a  sinner  from  what  you  mean  by  it."  *'  Yes,  Sir,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  that  would  account  for  our  difference  very  well."  *^  Let 
us  see  then,"  I  said  ;  "  is  it  not  a  sin  to  break  one  of  God's  com- 
mandments ?"  She  allowed  it.  '^  And  they  are  sinners  who  do 
so,  are  they  not  ?"  She  granted  it.  *'  And  are  not  all  God's  com- 
mandments to  be  met  with  in  the  Bible  .''"  This  she  allowed  also. 
*^  And  was  not  Mrs.  Clayton  in  the  constant  habit  of  hearing  the 
Bible  both  read  and  explained  at  church,  and  of  reading  and  study- 
ing it  at  home  besides  ?"  She  assented.  *^  Then  such  a  person," 
I  said,  ^*  must  be  most  likely  to  know  all  God's  commandments, 
and  consequently  whether  she  had  broken  any  commandment,  .or 
not  ;  that  is,  whether  she  were  a  sinner,  or  not.  Is  it  not  so  ?" 
She  could  not  deny  it.  ''  But  a  person,"  I  continued,  '^  who  was 
less  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  not  hearing  it  so  often  at  church, 
nor  studying  it  so  regularly  at  home,  might  be  ignorant  of  many 
of  God's  commandments  ;  might  she  not  ?" 

Here  Martha  w^as  silent.  **  And  what  is  worse"  I  said  ^^she 
might  think  herself  and  others  not  to  be  sinners,  when  they  were 
such;  ay,  and  great  sinners,  too;  might  she  not?"  Martha  was 
still  silent,  and  now  began  to  be  visibly  affected ;  so  I  determined 
to  push  the  argument  home,  before  the  tears  and  sobs  might  again 
prevent  me.     *'  Take,"  I  said,  ^'  for  instance,  this  commandment; 
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*  love  your  enemies.'  Now  the  loving  our  enemies  is  a  thing  so 
contrary  to  our  nature,  that  we  should  never  find  out  by  ourselves 
that  it  is  one  of  God's  commandments.  A  person,  therefore,  not 
reading  it  in  the  Bible  might  never  know  it;  and  the  same  person 
might  hate  her  enemies,  and  so  be  a  sinner  without  being  aware  of 
it.  However,  it  was  not  in  this  respect  that  Mrs.  Clayton  knew 
or  believed  herself  to  be  a  sinner;  for  she  gave  the  best  proofs  that 
she  possibly  could  give  of  loving  her  enemies;  she  both  forgave 
them  herself,  and  wished  that  God  might  forgive  them,  and  bless 
them  too  with  his  greatest  blessing,  that  is,  receive  them  into  hea- 
ven. Now  search  your  own  heart,  Martha,  and  see  clearly  how 
you  stand  in  this  respect.  There  is  a  man  who  has  injured  you, 
and  whom,  therefore,  you  consider  to  be  your  enemy:  in  our  last 
conversation  you  told  me  decidedly  that  you  could  neither  forgive 
him  yourself,  nor  ask  God  to  forgive  him;  at  that  time,  therefore, 
you  were  a  breaker  of  one  of  God's  commandments,  that  is,  a  sin- 
ner, and  consequently  unprepared  to  die,  and  therefore  needing 
correction  to  prepare  you  for  death,  if  God  intended  to  save  your 
soul.  Such  you  were  two  days  ago,  Martha;  I  ask,  what  are  you 
now  ?" 

Poor  Martha  could  bear  me  no  longer.  The  clouds  had  for  some 
time  been  gathering,  and  now  at  length,  when  she  was  called  upon 
so  pointedly  to  answer  for  her  present  state,  the  torrent  burst  forth 
and  overwhelmed  everything.  But  Mrs.  Warton's  good  offices 
being  exercised  as  before,  after  a  moderate  time,  tranquillity  was 
again  restored.  **  Poor  Martha,"  she  said,  *' I  pity  you  much; 
and  I  know  very  well  what  a  pang  it  must  cost  you  to  forgive  a 
man  who  has  injured  you  so  deeply;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  diffi- 
cult thing  to  do  of  all  things  in  the  world ;  and,  therefore,  you 
must  not  expect,  nor  does  Dr.  Warton  expect,  that  you  should  be 
able  to  do  it  at  once,  and  in  a  moment.  But  do  not  despair,  my 
good  Martha;  you  have  conquered  other  wrong  feelings,  and  in 
the  end  you  may  conquer  this,  hard  as  it  is  to  conquer.  I  dare 
say,  Martha,  you  are  now  convinced  that  all  violent  enmity  to- 
w^ards  any  body  must  be  a  very  wrong  feeling;  and  if  so,  that  will 
be  one  step  to  the  getting  rid  of  it.  But  I  hope  you  are  able  to 
go  another  step;  that  is,  to  be  aware  that  whilst  you  give  way  to 
this  wrong  feeling  you  are  a  sinner  against  God;  and  your  particular 
sin  being  the  want  of  the  spirit  of  forgiveness,  you  cannot  with 
any  reason  ask  God  to  do  that  for  you  which  you  refuse  to  do  for 
a  fellow-creature.  Now,  my  poor  friend  you  may  see  plainly  how 
the  case  is,  and  if  you  can  but  take  those  two  first  steps,  which  I 
hope  and  trust  you  can,  that  is,  if  you  are  aware  of  your  error,  and 
confess  yourself  in  consequence  to  be  a  sinner,  I  am  sure  that  God 
will  bless  you  and  help  you  to  do  the  rest.     The  conviction  and  ac- 
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knowledgment  of  sin  will  soon  make  you  humble,  like  her  who 
has  left  us;  and,  as  Dr.  Warton  has  just  told  you,  God  loves  hu- 
mility, and  in  due  time  will  exalt  it." 

Thus  did  Mrs.  Warton,  following  the  natural  impulse  cf  her 
temper,  and  very  opportunely  under  the  present  circumstances,  act 
the  part  of  a  Barnabas,  infusing  the  balm  of  consolation  and  hope; 
after  I  myself  (if  I  might,  presume  to  use  such  a  similitude)  had 
tried  with  the  thunder  of  the  Boanerges  to  alarm  and  wound  her. 
Martha  Bilson  stood  in  need  of  both,  and  even  both  might  fail  with- 
out a  superior  aid.  But  at  this  moment  the  aspect  of  things  looked 
fair  and  encouraging;  for,  as  soon  as  she  recovered  the  use  of  her 
speech,  she  said  mournfully  but  decidedly,  "I  Tuust  be  in  the 
wrong,  dear  Madam,  if  i/oii  and  the  Doctor  think  so;  you  would 
not  tell  me  so  only  to  vex  and  plague  me;  besides,  the  Bible  is 
against  me,  I  fear,  and  makes  no  difference  between  one  injury  and 
another,  so  as  to  allow  me  to  forgive  this,  and  not  to  forgive  that.'^ 
*^It  is  very  true,  Martha,"  I  interposed,  '^all  injuries  of  every 
kind  and  degree  must  be  forgiven;  we  must  bear  no  ill  will  to  any 
body;  on  the  contrary,  we  must  feel  benevolently  towards  all  men; 
for  we  are  all  the  children  of  the  same  parent,  and  all  depend  upon 
the  same  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  Should  not  brethren  love  as 
brethren,  and  more  especially  when  they  are  all  bending  forwards 
together  towards  the  same  high  prize  of  their  Christian  calling?'^ 
'^' Ah!  Sir,"  she  said,  *^if  all  did  this,  the  world  would  be  a  de- 
lightful place  to  live  in."  ''Yes,"  I  rejoined,  ''It  would  be  like 
heaven  itself,  where  there  is  no  envy,  anger,  spite,  malice,  or  re- 
venge; nothing  but  love,  peace,  and  joy  forever.  But  the  love, 
the  peace,  and  the  joy  must  begin  in  this  world,  Martha;  the  seeds 
must  be  sown,  and  you  must  feel  them  growing  up  in  your 
own  breast  whilst  you  are  here,  and  then  God  will  enable  you  to 
reap  the  rich  harvest  in  full  perfection  hereafter.  But  where  the 
spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge  dwells  and  governs,  there  love,  and 
peace,  and  holy  joy  can  never  enter.  There  is  one  revenge,  hoW" 
ever,  a  truly  sweet  and  noble  one,  which  you  may  indulge  to  the 
utmost,  Martha."  "And  what  is  that,  Sir,  pray?"  she  exclaimed 
with  eagerness.  "  It  is  attended  with  victory,  too,"  I  said:  "vic- 
tory over  your  enemy,  as  well  as  over  yourself. "  She  was  wound 
up  to  a  high  pitch  with  expectation,  and  then  I  continued,  "Why, 
Martha,  you  may  conquer  injuries,  and  melt  your  enemies,  by  for» 
giving  them;  and  still  more,  by  a  return  of  kind  actions  for  evil 
ones,  by  blessings  for  curses,  by  prayers  for  imprecations,  you  may 
heap  coals  of  fire  upon  their  heads.  This  would  be  a  glorious  re- 
venge, indeed;  this  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  teaches  us;  this  is 
what  God  himself,  and  all  the  good  angels,  will  approve  and  ap 
plaud." 

Upon  hearing  this,  Martha  discovered  a  little  disappointmentj 
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and  her  eyes  fell  to  the  ground;  but  she  was  pleased,  it  seemed, 
with  the  picture  which  I  drew,  and  soon  raised  them  again,  and 
said,  "Ah!  Sir,  it  is  too  true;  I  must  be  very  different  from  what 
I  am,  if  I  am  to  be  like  this!"  And  then  she  added,  trembling, 
^'Indeed,  I  am  not  so  good,  I  fear,  as  I  wished  to  think  my-- 
self;  and,  perhaps,  when  I  understand  my  Bible  better,  I  shall  find 
myself  worse  and  worse."  "It  may.  be  so,  Martha,"  I  said; 
^*  and  it  is  as  well  to  be  prepared  for  it.  But,  at  all  events,  you 
will  know  what  Mrs.  Clayton  meant,  when  she  called  herself  a 
sinner;  you  will  see  that  God's  law  is  so  strict,  yet  so  just,  and 
good,  and  holy,  that  you  ought  to  conform  to  it,  whilst  you  do  not; 
and  then  your  own  conscience  will  pronounce  you  a  sinner.  But 
then  the  same  gospel  which  brings  you  to  this  conviction  will  show 
the  remedy — namely,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners." 

Upon  saying  this,  which  I  thought  would  be  the  best  conclusion 
of  the  whole  conversation,  I  rose  before  she  could  answer;  and 
Mrs.  Warton  following  my  example,  we  bade  her  adieu,  and  hav- 
ing descended  the  stairs,  we  hastened  away  through  the  solitary 
room  below. 

The  funeral  of  Mrs.  Clayton  was  now  over — I  had  performed  it 
myself,  which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  whole  family.  Her 
daughter-in-law,  who  lived  nearest  to  her,  and  with  whom  I  was 
best  acquainted,  when  she  next  met  me,  informed  me  how  glad 
they  were  to  see  me  at  the  church-gates  to  receive  the  corpse,  and 
thanked  me  in  all  their  names.  It  was  a  mark  of  respect  which  I 
thought  they  all  deserved;  but  it  is  a  good  thing,  as  a  general  prac- 
tice, that  the  clergyman  who  has  prepared  the  sick  for  death  should 
also  bury  them;  the  sick,  I  believe,  wish  this  themselves  univer- 
sally, if  the  clergyman  has  been  diligent  in  his  attendance ;  and 
their  relations  and  friends  are  always  gratified  with  it.  But  where 
there  are  many  funerals,  and  much  other  business  to  be  done,  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  of  this  kind  with  any  hope 
of  being  able  to  adhere  to  it.  The  performance  of  the  funeral  ce- 
remony, therefore,  by  the  Rector  in  person,  even  when  he  had  at- 
tended the  sick  especially  if  they  were  poor  people,  was  consider- 
ed in  this  parish  to  be  a  mark  of  distinction  to  the  dead,  and  was 
usually  acknowledged  as  such  by  their  surviving  family.  So  it 
happened  in  the  present  case. 

Meanwhile,  I  had  seen  Martha  two  or  three  times,  and  particu- 
larly recommended  to  her,  amongst  other  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, to  read  again  and  again,  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  which  I 
had  mentioned  in  my  last  conversation  with  her.  This  having 
been  done,  I  began,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  to  talk  to  her  about 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  St.  Matthew's  fifth  chapter;  and  after 
many  other  things  had  been  said,  she  asked  me  whether  the  per- 
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sons  who  made  the  Psahns  were  not  pious  and  holy  men  ?  To 
which  question,  when  I  had  answered  in  the  affirmative,  she  told 
me  that  she  had  often  observed  in  the  Psalms  very  strong  expres- 
sions against  the  wicked,  and  every  kind  of  bad  wish  against  ene- 
mies; *' And  why,  Sir,''  she  said,  ^^  should  we  of  these  days  pre- 
tend to  be  wiser  or  better  persons  than  those  men  were,  by  wish- 
ing good  wishes  for  our  enemies  in  return  for  their  curses,  and  do- 
ing good  actions  to  the  wicked  in  return  for  their  injuries.  Be- 
sides, Sir,  would  not  this  sort  of  behaviour  do  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief in  the  world,  and  encourage  a  great  many  bad  practices  ? — • 
And  there  is  another  thing.  Sir,  which  puzzles  me:  if  it  was  God 
who  put  these  notions  into  their  heads  who  wrote  the  Psalms,  the 
notions  must  be  right;  and  yet  they  are  very  different  from  tho.e 
we  are  now  talking  about,  and  which  were  preached  by  Jes..  s 
Christ:  which  of  them,  therefore,  must  I  attend  to,  Sir  ?  I  cannot 
do  both." 

This  was  a  matter  which  had  often  puzzled  wiser  heads  than 
Martha's  ;  but  it  was  seldom,  perhaps,  that  any  person  had  applied 
it  in  the  way  that  she  did.  Some  used  it  as  an  argument  to  prove, 
that  the  Old  Testament,  which  abounds  with  such  passages,  could 
not  have  a  divine  origin,  and  so  went  on  to  overthrow  all  revela- 
tion ;  and  others,  who  w^ere  disposed  to  be  good  Christians,  ad- 
miring and  imitating  the  humanity  and  charity  of  the  gospel,  were 
shocked  and  scandalized  at  this  apparent  contradiction  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  Bible. 

''  Well,  Martha,"  I  said,  after  a  little  consideration,  "  suppo- 
sing all  these  passages  in  the  Psalms,  and  any  where  else  in  the 
Old  Testament,  to  have  the  meaning  which  you  give  to  them  ;  yet 
the  very  name  of  the  New  Testament  shows,  does  it  not,  that  it  is 
later  than  the  Old,  and  that  it  is  a  fresh  declaration  of  God's  will?" 
"  It  does,  to  be  sure.  Sir,"  she  answered.  ''•  Which,  then,"  I 
said,  ''  should  you  think  required  our  obedience,  if  we  could  not 
obey  both,  the  earlier  or  the  later  declaration  of  God's  will  ?"  She 
saw,  no  doubt,  that  the  later  one  was  that  which  was  to  be  princi- 
pally attended  to  ;  but  she  could  not  bring  herself,  in  a  moment, 
to  overturn  her  own  position  ;  so  she  was  extremely  reluctant  to 
say  any  thing.  So  I  asked  her  if  she  had  ever  heard  of  a  man 
making  two  wills  ;  and  she  replied  that  she  had.  ^'  And  by  which 
of  the  two,"  I  asked  again,  ''  do  you  suppose,  that  the  man  in- 
tended his  executors  to  act  ?"  ^'  By  the  second,  Sir,  of  course,'^ 
she  answered  ;  "  for  otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  use  in 
making  it."  '^  Very  well,  then,  Martha,"  I  .said,  *^  as  a  testa- 
ment means  a  will,  you  may  consider  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ments as  two  wills  ;  and  then  you  will  see  clearly,  that  it  would  be 
very  ridiculous  to  pretend  that  you  had  the  liberty  of  choosing 
which  of  the  two  you  would  obey;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  to  choose 
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the  older  one,  and  neglect  the  newer  one.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, therefore,  you  have  yourself  laid  down  the  right  rule — 
namely,  that  as  there  would  he  no  use  in  making  the  newer  one, 
unless  it  were  to  be  obeyed  in  preference  to  the  older  one,  the  new- 
er one  accordingly  is  the  will,  or  Testament,  by  which  we  must 
regulate  our  conduct." 

Martha  did  not  appear  by  any  means  to  be  satisfied  with  so  has- 
ty an  arrival  at  this  unwelcome  conclusion  ;  so  I  asked  her  if  she 
knew  why  men  sometimes  made  a  second  will.  ^'  Yes,  Sir,"  she 
answered  ;  *'  it  is  because  they  don't  like  the  first  ;  but  I  cannot 
think  that  God  would  act  as  a  man  ;  and  it  is  this  which  puzzles 
me,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  say  it.  Sir."  ^^  You  are  much  in 
the  right,  Martha,"  I  replied,  *'  to  entertain  honourable  ideas  of 
God  ;  but  consider,  why  is  it  that  men  sometimes  do  not  like  their 
first  wills,  and  so  make  a  second  ?  Is  it  not  because  they  change 
their  minds  ?"  ^'  Yes,  Sir,"  she  answered  ;  "  but  then  God  is  not 
so  weak  as  to  change  his  mind  like  a  man."  '^  Then,"  I  said, 
^^  you  do  not  think,  Martha,  that  men  ever  change  their  minds 
wisely  ?"  She  was  staggered  a  little  at  this  question,  and  was  si- 
lent ;  so  I  continued  :  ''  Men  change  their  minds  very  often  ca- 
priciously, and  without  good  reason  ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  God 
to  be  like  them  in  that  respect,  because  he  is  always  both  wise  and 
just,  which  they  are  not.  Again,  men  change  their  minds,  with 
good  reason,  because  circumstances  change.  A  will,  made  at  one 
time,  and  very  fit  for  that  time,  might  be  very  unfit  for  another 
time  ;  might  it  not,  Martha  ?"  "  It  may  indeed,  Sir,"  she  repli- 
ed. ^'  So,"  I  said,  "  it  might  be  very  wise,  and  even  necessary, 
for  a  man  to  alter  his  first  will,  or  make  a  new  one,  as  often  as  cir- 
cumstances should  alter  ;  might  it  not  ?"  ''  It  might,"  she  answer- 
ed. "  If  a  man  had  six  children,"  I  said,  ''  and  ordered  by  his 
will  that  all  his  property  should  be  divided  amongst  them,  and  the 
same  man  had  afterwards  another  child,  would  not  this  change  of 
circumstances  require  a  change  of  his  will  ?"  ^^  It  would,  to  be 
sure.  Sir,"  she  replied.  '*  Or,"  I  said,  ^^  if  his  children  remain- 
ed the  same  in  number,  but  their  situations  and  circumstances, 
with  respect  to  their  father  and  one  another,  were  entirely  changed 
in  the  course  of  time,  would  not  a  change  of  the  will  be  a  wise 
measure  ?"  She  granted  that  it  would. 

<*  Very  well,  then,"  I  said  ;  **  now  tell  me  whether  the  circum- 
stances of  the  world  are  not  very  different  at  different  times  ?"  She 
supposed  it  must  be  so.  ''  Then  it  is  likely,"  I  said,  *^  that  the 
same  mode  of  governing  mankind  might  not  always  be  equally 
wise.  Sometimes  they  might  require  one  set  of  rules,  sometimes 
another.  Sometimes  stricter  rules  might  be  proper,  sometimes 
milder.  And  one  nation  again  might  not  be  capable  of  being  go- 
verned by  the  same  rules  as  another.     Accordingly  we  find,  in 
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point  of  fact,  that  different  nations  are  governed  hy  different  rules. 
God  has  left  some  still  to  worship  stocks  and  stones,  because  they 
have  not  yet  sense  and  understanding  enough  to  be  capable  of  any 
thing  better.  Others  are  far  advanced  beyond  these,  but  not  so  far 
as  to  be  capable  of  being  made  Christians,  which  is  the  highest  and 
most  perfect  state  of  all.  We  hope  and  trust,  however,  that  all 
the  world  will  be  improved  sufficiently  by  degrees,  and  so  become 
Christian  at  last  ;  and  then  all  the  rules,  by  which  they  are  now 
governed,  will  be  laid  aside,  and  the  last  will  of  God,  delivered  by 
Jesus  Christ,  will  be  the  only  will  received  and  obeyed  every 
where.     Do  you  understand  this  ?'^ 

''  Pretty  well.  Sir,"  she  answered.  ''  Then,"  I  said,  '^  you 
might  readily  understand  also,  that  the  law  given  to  the  Jews,  be- 
ing an  earlier  one,  would  probably  be  very  inferior  to  the  Christian 
law^,  which  is  the  last  ;  and  that  there  would  be  many  things  in  it 
adapted  only  to  such  a  people  under  such  circumstances.  Indeed 
God  himself  tell  us,  that  he  gave  them  statutes  which  were  not 
good  ;  that  is,  not  good  in  themselves,  although  they  might  be  pro- 
per for  God's  purposes  ;  and  that  he  allowed  them  some  things, 
not  strictly  right  as  he  would  have  had  them  for  a  more  improved 
nation,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts  ;  but  that  at  a 
future  period,  when  men  were  ripe  for  it,  he  would  put  an  end  to 
all  these  defective  laws,  and  give  them  one  perfect  law  for  ever. 
In  this  sermon  upon  the  mount  the  superior  perfection  of  the  Chris- 
tian law  is  pointed  out  to  you.  It  was  said  by  them  of  old  time, 
'Thou  shalt  not  kill;'  but  what  does  our  blessed  Lord  say?  'Who- 
soever is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause,  shall  be  in  dan- 
ger of  the  judgment;  and  whosoever  calls  his  brother  a  fool,  shall 
be  in  danger  of  hell-fire.'  Again,  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time, 
'Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery;'  but  what  does  he  say  in  this 
case  ?  Why,  that  a  man  has  already  committed  adultery  in  his 
heart,  who  has  looked  upon  a  woman  to  lust  after  her.  Again, 
'  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth;  and  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine 
enemy.'  But  what  does  Jesus  Christ  say  to  all  this  ?  Why,  '  Love 
your  enemies;  bless  them  that  curse  you;  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you;  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefuUy  use  you  and  per- 
secute you.'  Now  then,  Martha,  tell  me  this:  is  it  not  a  finer  and 
a  nobler  thing,  and  does  it  not  show  a  more  god-like  temper,  to  do 
good  to  enemies  rather  than  to  do  them  harm  ?"  She  granted  it. 
"  But  which,"  I  asked,  "  is  more  agreeable  to  the  corrupt,  imper- 
fect nature  of  men  in  general  ?"  She  shook  her  head,  and  said, 
''  The  latter."  ''  Then,"  I  asked  again,  ''  must  not  men  be  much 
improved,  before  they  could  see  the  propriety  and  the  excellency 
of  such  a  law,  whether  they  were  able  to  obey  it  or  not  ?"  She  al- 
lowed that  they  must.      "You  have  heard,"   I  said,    "without 
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doubt,  of  the  savage  nations?"  She  assented.  **  Well,"  I  said, 
«' the  great  law  of  those  nations  is,  to  hate  their  enemies  and  to 
take  vcnjreance  upon  them  to  the  utmost;  what  do  you  think,  then, 
that  they  would  say  to  tlie  Christian  law,  which  bids  them  love, 
and  bless,  and  do  good  to  their  enemies  ?"  *'  Why,  Sir,"  she  an- 
swered, '^  I  should  think  they  would  call  it  very  foolish,  and  would 
not  be  persuaded  to  receive  it."  ''You  are  very  right,"  I  said, 
"'they  are  not  sufficiently  cultivated  and  improved  for  so  pure  and 
holy  a  law ;  it  would  be,  as  you  say,  foolishness  to  them.  But 
then,  do  you  not  see,  Martha,  that  we  ourselves,  if  we  are  un Wil- 
li no-  to  embrace  this  law,  degrade  ourselves  to  a  level  with  these 
snvages:  and  this  too,  when,  on  the  other  hand,  by  embracing  it 
and  obeying  it,  we  should  resemble  our  great  heavenly  Father, 
vrho  makes  his  bright  sun  to  shine  and  his  fruitful  showers  to  de- 
vsrend,  upon  the  unthankful  and  the  evil,  as  well  as  upon  the  thank- 
ful and  the  good  ?" 

The  argument  seemed  to  touch  her,  but  she  was  silent ;  so  I  re- 
sumed immediately.  "Nay,  Martha,"  I  said,  ''I  cannot  under- 
stand in  what  we  should  differ  from  the  brute  beasts  themselves, 
with  respect  to  our  quarrels  with  one  another,  if  we  w^ere  to  pro- 
secute those  quarrels  in  every  case  to  the  utmost.  Do  the  brutes 
ever  appear  to  you  to  forgive  any  thing?"  ''  No,  Sir,"  she  answer- 
el,  ''there  is  no  appearance  of  it  whatever."  "  Upon  receiving 
any  harm,"  I  said,  "they  immediately  return  all  the  mischief  which 
they  can;  do  they  not?"  She  allowed  it.  "This  state  of  hostility 
and  vengeance  is  quite  natural  to  them;  is  it  not  ?"  I  inquired.  She 
grafted  that  it  was.  "  And,"  I  said,  "  you  have  probably  seen  some 
beast  in  its  fury  bite  a  stick  that  was  thrust  at  it,  when  it  was  not 
able  to  reach  the  person  wdio  thrust  the  stick;  or  a  stone  that  was 
thrown;  or  what  not  ?"  "  I  have  often  seen  such  a  thing,"  she 
replied.  "But  did  not  such  an  act,"  I  said,  "betoken  a  total 
want  of  all  common  sense  and  reason,  as  well  as  a  great,  ungovern- 
able fury  of  passion  ?"  "  To  be  sure  it  did.  Sir,"  she  answered. 
"  However,"  I  said,  "  these  poor  brutes  do  not  seem  to  remem- 
ber an  injury  long,  do  they,  speaking  of  them  generally?"  "  No, 
Sir,"  she  replied,  "  except  now  and  then.  I  have  often  been  sur- 
prised to  see  how  soon  they  are  friends  again  after  their  quarrels." 
"  Why  then,  Martha,"  I  said,  "  in  this  respect  they  are  superior 
to  revengeful  men;  they  forget,  if  they  do  not  forgive;  and  so  their 
forgetfulness  restores  them  to  peace  with  one  another,  and  prevents 
their  utter  destruction.  But  revengeful  men  find  it  very  difficult 
to  forget,  do  they  not,  if  they  ever  forget  at  all  ?"  "It  is  too 
true.  Sir,"  she  answered.  "  So  they  brood  over  their  injuries," 
I  said,  "by  day  and  by  night;  or,  if  they  sleep,  the  same  injuries 
haunt  them  in  dreams,  and  deny  them  all  peace  and  comfort;  there 
is  a  cloud  for  ever  on  their  brows,  and  rancour  in  their  hearts.     Is 
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this  a  condition  to  be  coveted,  Martha  ?  The  condition  of  a  sa- 
vage, of  a  brute  ?  Nay,  a  worse  condition,  as  we  have  proved, 
tlian  the  condition  of  a  brute;  because  a  brute  forgets,  and  the  man, 
the  rational  being,  remembers  as  long  as  he  lives.  But  what  say 
)^ou,  Martha,  to  such  a  use  of  reason  as  this?  Do  you  like  this  bet- 
ter than  to  feel  the  delicious  satisfaction  of  doing  such  things  as 
God  himself  does;  of  being  at  peace  with  all  mankind,  and  even 
with  your  bitterest  enemies ;  and  of  having  a  constant  sunshine 
upon  your  face,  and  in  your  breast?  In  which  of  these  two  states, 
tell  me,  Martha,  would  you  most  wish  to  be  called  out  of  this  world, 
to  meet  your  Judge,  and  to  reckon  with  him  ?" 

She  was  now  touched  to  the  quick,  and  her  tears  began  to  flow, 
and  at  length  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh!  Sir,  it  was  very  wicked  of  me, 
indeed,  to  give  way,  as  I  did,  to  my  passion.  I  hope  God  will 
forgive  me  for  it,  and  that  I  shall  be  able  to  overget  it."  This  ac- 
knowledgment of  error,  followed  by  a  supplication  for  pardon, 
looked  well;  and  she  had  now  applied  an  epithet  to  herself,  which 
a  little  while  ago  she  had  deprecated  with  abhorrence:  so  to  con- 
firm her  in  her  present  sentiments,  and  to  quicken  her  endeavours 
after  a  forgiving  temper,  I  reminded  her  again  of  God's  forbear- 
ance and  long-suffering;  what  impieties  and  blasphemies  were  com- 
mitted against  him  every  day,  and  yet  the  sinners  themselves  were 
not  cut  down  in  his  wrath,  but  pitied  and  spared,  that  they  might 
come  to  repentance.  ^'And,  no  doubt,  Martha,  you  remember," 
I  said,  ^Miow  your  blessed  Saviour  rebuked  his  hasty  disciples,  for 
wishing  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven,  to  consume  a  city  which 
had  injured  them;  and,  what  is  still  more  striking,  how  he  prayed 
for  those  who  murdered  him;  and  how  he  was  afterw^ards  imitated 
in  this  noble  act  by  St.  Stephen  the  first  martyr.  These  are  pat- 
terns for  us ;  these,  the  highest,  the  holiest,  the  most  perfect  of 
beings;  not  the  brutes,  the  savages,  the  rudest  and  most  cruel  and 
uncultivated  nations,  who  are  little  better  than  brutes.  But  I  had 
almost  forgotten  what  we  set  out  with :  it  is  time  now  to  tell  you, 
that  the  passages  in  the  Psalms,  which  you  considered  as  justifying 
you  in  the  indulgence  of  such  an  unholy  and  unheavenly  spirit,  and 
which  we  have  talked  of  as  if  they  were  to  be  understood  in  the 
plain  simple  sense,  after  all  not  to  be  so  understood,  but  with  a 
great  many  limits  and  qualifications,  which  will  give  them  a  quite 
different  meaning  from  \\\\dXyou  suppose.  It  would  be  very  strange 
indeed,  if  this  were  not  so;  when  the  Old  Testament  no  more  com- 
mands us,  or  permits  us,  to  hate  and  persecute  our  enemies,  in  gene- 
ral, than  the  New  Testament  does.  When  our  Lord  mentions, 
that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time,  'hate  your  enemies,'  he  does 
not  mean  that  it  was  said  in  Scripture,  for  there  is  no  such  com- 
mand in  any  part  of  Scripture;  but  he  means,  that  the  wicked  Jews 
explained  some  passages  in  Scripture  in  this  manner.      No.  no, 
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Martha,  the  same  spirit  of  universal  charity  is  recommended  in 
both  the  Testaments;  and  when  the  great  apostle  St.  Paul  in  the 
New  was  speaking  of  charity,  he  could  not  express  his  thoughts 
upon  it  better,  than  by  taking  a  passage  from  the  Old.  I  will  show 
it  you,  Martha;  where  is  your  Bible  ?" 

'*It  is  here,  Sir,''  she  answered,  "in  the  drawer  of  my  table, 
and  I  should  like  to  know  the  passage  very  much  ?''  So  she 
reached  the  Bible  to  me,  and  I  was  pleased  with  observing,  that  it 
was  not  dusty  as  heretofore,  but  appeared  to  be  in  full  use.  I  then 
resumed,  and  said,  as  I  turned  over  the  leaves,  "  the  passage  which 
I  am  looking  for  is  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  Yes,  here  it  is  in  the 
twenty-fifth  chapter,  at  the  21st,  and  22nd  verses.  '  If  thine  ene- 
m)^  be  hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat;  and  if  he  be  thirsty,  give 
him  water  to  drink;  for  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head, 
and  the  Lord  shall  reward  thee. '  I  will  put  a  mark  in  the  place, 
that  you  may  find  it  again,  when  you  are  by  yourself;  and  now  I 
will  turn  to  the  passage  of  St.  Paul,  which  is  in  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Here  it  is  at  the  20th  verse,  and  I 
w^ill  mark  this  place  for  you  also;  but  I  will  read  from  the  14th 
verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  for  it  contains  much  to  our  pur- 
pose." Upon  this  I  began  to  read,  and,  as  I  went  along,  I  com- 
mented upon  the  striking  sentiments,  and  especially  on  that  which 
says,  *  avenge  not  yourselves;  vengeance  is  mine;  I  w^ill  repay, 
saith  the  Lord.'  ''You  see,  Martha,"  I  continued,  "God  does 
not  consider  us  to  be  fit  creatures  to  take  vengeance  into  our  own 
hands.  With  so  many  bad  passions  about  us,  and  with  such  an 
undue  self-love,  we  should  be  too  apt  to  overrate  the  injury,  and  to 
pursue  the  punishment  too  far;  and  then  our  enemy  would  be  dis- 
posed to  retaliate  upon  the  same  principle,  and  there  would  be 
quarrels,  and  strifes,  and  fightings,  and  wars  without  end,  till  this 
earth  was  like  a  den  of  wild  beasts.  You  know  very  well,  there- 
fore, that  if  we  have  been  injured  ever  so  much,  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  take  the  law  into  our  own  hands.  Not  only  does  God 
forbid  it,  but  all  civilized  nations  forbid  it  too;  and  so  they  have 
courts  of  justice,  and  men  of  great  wisdom,  authority,  and  inte- 
grity, to  decide  all  disputes  between  man  and  man.  But  I  will  re- 
pay saith  the  Lord;  if  human  judges  should  deny  you  justice, 
there  is  one  who  will  not;  and  to  Him  you  may  always  look  with 
confidence.  If,  in  obedience  to  his  command,  you  patiently  suffer 
yourself  to  be  trampled  upon  in  this  world,  he  will  exalt  you  so 
much  the  higher  in  the  next.  '  Say  not  thou,  therefore,'  as  the 
same  book  of  Proverbs  tells  you,  in  another  place,  '  say  not  thou, 
I  will  recompense  evil;  but  wait  on  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  save 
thee.'" 

Here  Martha  interrupted  me,  by  desiring  me  to  be  so  kind  as  to 
find  the  text,  and  mark  it  for  her.  as  I  had  done  the  others.     This 
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I  did,  after  a  short  search;  it  was  the  22nd  verse  of  the  twentieth 
chapter;  and  I  told  her  how  glad  I  was  to  see  her  take  such  an  in- 
terest in  these  beautiful  texts.  ^<But,"  I  said,  *' as  you  seemed, 
my  good  Martha,  to  admire  the  character  of  Job  so  highly,  I  will 
mark  you  a  passage  also,  in  which  that  excellent  man  declares  his 
sentiments  on  this  subject.  It  is  at  the  29th  and  30th  verses  of  his 
thirty-first  chapter.  He  is  speaking  of  the  various  circumstances 
under  which  he  might  well  deserve  the  anger  of  God,  and  he  puts 
this  as  one;  <if  I  rejoiced  at  the  destruction  of  him  that  hated  me, 
or  lifted  up  myself  when  evil  found  him;  but  I  have  not  done  so, 
neither  have  I  suffered  my  mouth  to  sin,  by  wishing  a  curse  to  his 
soul.^  Such  a  man  was  Job;  and  now,  in  his  great  afflictions,  the 
remembrance  of  his  benevolent  feelings  towards  an  enemy  sup- 
ported his  spirits."  Poor  Martha  looked  as  if  she  had  deprived 
herself  of  this  consolation;  but  I  proceeded  without  noticing  her 
uneasiness.  *^  One  passage  more,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all, 
I  will  mark  for  you  out  of  the  law  of  Moses.  It  is  here,  at  the  4th 
and  5th  verses  of  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Exodus:  *If  thou 
meet  thine  enemy's  ox  or  his  ass  going  astray,  thou  shalt  surely 
bring  it  back  to  him  again;  and  if  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that 
hateth  thee  lying  under  his  burden,  and  wouldst  forbear  to  help 
him,  thou  shalt  surely  help  with  him.'  What  do  you  think  now, 
Martha?  Do  not  these  several  passages  from  Solomon,  from  Job, 
from  Moses,  show  you  very  clearly  that  the  same  divine  charity  is 
the  duty  of  both  the  Testaments?" 

''  Yes,  Sir,  indeed,"  she  answered,  '*  it  seems  very  clear,  as  you 
say;  but  if  I  may  be  so  bold.  Sir,  (I  hope  no  offence,)  I  will  show 
you  what  it  was  which  misled  me.  Since  you  have  been  so  kind 
as  to  visit  me.  Sir,  I  have  read  the  Psalm  which  is  in  the  service 
for  the  sick,  very  often;  and  I  looked  for  it  amongst  the  other 
Psalms,  to  see  if  there  was  any  thing  else  in  it  to  comfort  me;  and 
so  I  found.  Sir,  at  the  11th  verse,  (here  it  is,)  that  the  maker  of  the 
Psalm  prays  for  the  destruction  of  his  enemies.  Is  not  this  so, 
Sir?" 

Thus  she  questioned  me,  whilst  she  put  her  prayer-book  into  my 
hands,  opened  at  the  proper  place.  **Yes,  Martha,"  I  answered, 
"it  seems  so,  certainly;  but  shall  I  tell  you  what  the  learned  men 
say  of  this  passage,  and  of  a  great  many  more  of  the  same  sort?" 
"  If  you  will  take  the  trouble.  Sir,"  she  replied,  "  it  will  be  doing 
me  the  highest  favour."  "You  know,"  I  said,  "very  well,  I  pre- 
sume, that  these  Pslams  were  written  at  the  first  in  another  lan- 
guage, and  that  they  were  translated,  as  it  is  called,  into  our  lan- 
guage?" "Yes,  Sir,"  she  answered,  "I  understand  that.^' 
"Very  well  then,"  I  said,  "you  will  of  course  understand  also 
that  we  must  depend  entirely  upon  those  learned  men  for  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  these  passages."     "  It  is  very  true, 
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Sir,"  she  replied.  "What  they  say  then,  Martha,^'  I  continued, 
**is  this;  namely,  that  instead  of,  *  let  them  be  so  or  so,'  which  is 
a  wish,  or  a  curse,  it  might  have  been,  Uhey  shall  be  so  or  so,' 
which  is  merely  to  say,  or  to  foretel,  that  God  will  certainly  punish 
the  wicked  doers.  And  the  next  verse  to  the  11th,  in  the  seventy- 
first  Psalm,  makes  it  almost  certain  that  this  must  have  been  the 
real  meaning  here.  '  As  for  me,'  the  Psalmist  says,  '  I  will  pa- 
tiently abide  alway;'  why?  ^  not  because  I  ivish  for  shame  and  de- 
struction upon  my  enemies;  but  because  I  know  that  God  will  cer- 
tainly punish  all  the  workers  of  wickedness,  and  deliver  all  those 
who  trust  in  him.'  This,  you  see,  Martha,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  bad  w^ish  and  the  cruel  curse;  and  it  is  more  of  a  piece 
with  the  rest  of  Scripture.  Besides,  you  must  take  this  into  the 
account  which  I  will  show  you  in  another  Psalm,  as  soon  as  I  can 
find  it.  Here  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  eighty-third.  The  Psalm  ap- 
pears to  be  full  of  imprecations;  but  what  is  the  purport  of  them? 
Why,  that  the  wickecl  may  seek  the  name  of  God,  and  know  that 
the  great  Jehovah  is  the  Highest  over  all  the  earth.  If  you  saw  a 
man  going  on  from  one  wickedness  to  another,  would  it  not  be  a 
charitable  deed  in  you,  to  pray  to  God  to  save  his  soul  by  inflicting 
judgments  upon  him,  which  may  stop  him  in  his  course,  and  com- 
pel him  to  reflect  upon  his  condition,  and  so  bring  him  to  repent- 
ance?" "It  would  indeed.  Sir,"  she  answered.  "In  our  own 
mode  of  praying,"  I  said,  "we  use,  generally,  the  mildest  form  of 
expression.  In  the  Litany,  for  example,  our  petition  is,  that  it  may 
please  God  to  forgive  our  enemies,  persecutors,  and  slanderers,  and 
to  turn  their  hearts;  but  how  are  their  hearts  to  be  turned?  Pro- 
bably, in  many  cases,  not  without  severe  afflictions.  For  these  af- 
flictions therefore  w^e  pray  in  reality,  although  not  in  words;  so 
that  there  is  no  wide  or  material  difference,  in  this  respect,  be- 
tween the  Psalmist  and  ourselves.  But,  in  another  respect,  the 
difference  between  us  is  very  wide  and  material.  They  were  in- 
spired men,  David  especially,  and  knew  many  things  beforehand; 
and  probably  they  were  well  aware  when  God  would  reclaim  sin- 
ners by  punishments  and  when  not;  as  also  when  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  reclaim  them  by  punishments,  and  when  not;  and  therefore 
they  prayed  accordingly,  and  desired  him  in  so  many  words,  with- 
out softening  the  matter  down,  to  execute  in  his  own  way  his  own 
great  will  and  pleasure;  and  even  to  cut  off  the  guilty  at  once, 
thereby  shortening  their  crimes,  and  lessening  their  misery  both 
here  and  hereafter.  But  we  are  ignorant  of  every  thing  future, 
and  consequently  in  what  way  it  may  be  fit  for  God  to  act;  and 
therefore  we  very  wisely  and  calmly  pray  only  for  the  happy 
event;  namely,  that  the  hearts  of  our  enemies  may  be  changed. 
Do  you  comprehend  this,  Martha?" 

"  A  great  deal  of  it,  Sir,"  she  replied;  "and  I  hope  I  shall  be 
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able  in  future  to  explain  some  of  these  texts  for  myself,  without 
any  danger  of  mistaking  them."  ''I  hope  so  too,"  I  said;  '*and 
therefore  I  will  mention  one  more  circumstance  to  you,  which  oc- 
curs to  me  in  looking  at  this  83rd  Psalm  which  is  now  open  before 
me.  In  the  second  verse  it  is  said,  '  thine  enemies  make  a  mur- 
muring, and  they  that  hate  thee  have  lifted  up  their  head:'  the 
enemies,  then,  of  whom  he  speaks,  are  not  his  own  personal  ene- 
mies, but  God's  enemies.  This  is  very  much  to  be  attended  to, 
and  this  is  very  frequently  the  case;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  very  best  Christian,  who  would  pray  in  the  gentlest  and  most 
moderate  words  about  his  own  enemies;  would  pray  much  more 
strongly  and  vehemently  against  the  enemies;  of  God.  God  had 
determined  to  root  out  the  nations  of  Canaan  on  account  of  their 
amazing  idolatry  and  wickedness;  he  would  not  bear  with  them  any 
longer;  and,  to  execute  vengeance  on  these  his  enemies,  for  several 
reasons,  he  employed  the  Jews  as  his  instruments,  with  strict  orders 
not  to  spare  through  a  false  pity,  but  to  destroy  utterly,  as  God 
would  have  it  done.  But,  on  account  of  the  sins  of  the  Jews  them- 
selves, God  would  not  always  help  them  even  to  execute  his  own 
will;  so  that  far  from  being  victorious  over  those  impious  and  pro- 
fligate nations,  they  themselves  were  often  defeated  in  battle  with 
great  slaughter,  and  in  danger  of  being  entirely  cut  off.  In  this 
situation,  therefore,  they  humbled  themselves  before  their  oj0fended 
God,  and  besought  him  to  forgive  them  their  sins,  and  to  restore 
them  to  his  favour,  and  to  assist  tliem^  as  before,  in  doing  what  he 
had  commanded  them  to  do;  namely,  to  destroy  those  whom  he 
had  devoted  to  destruction.  Do  5^ou  not  think,  Martha,  that  this 
circumstance  would  make  their  prayers  very  different  from  what 
cur's  need  be,  when  we  are  praying  about  our  personal  enemies? 
Must  not  their  prayers,  in  such  a  case,  be  more  like  bad  wisjies, 
and  even  curses  and  imprecations?"  *'It  is  very  likely,  Sir,  in- 
deed," she  replied.  ^^  Then  this,"  I  said,  *^  will  explain  a  great 
deal  to  you,  which  might  otherwise  mislead  you;  and  I  think  it 
v«ry  probable  that  the  corrupt  Jews  applied  to  their  own  enemies 
what  they  should  have  applied  only  to  the  enemies  of  God;  and 
that  this  is  what  was  meant  by  its  being  said  of  old  time,  thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy.  The  enemies  of  God 
they  were  absolutely  forced  to  pursue  with  a  deadly  hatred,  but 
their  own  personal  enemies  they  were  to  treat  according  to  those 
texts  which  I  have  marked  for  you;  that  is,  with  all  lenity  and 
brotherly-kindness.  Such  a  false  interpretation  of  Scripture,  there- 
fore, and  so  bad  a  spirit  resulting  from  it,  Christ  intended  to  correct 
when  he  told  them  to  love  their  enemies." 

This  was  what  passed  between  us  at  that  time  ;  and  in  subse- 
quent conversations  both  the  same  subject,  and  all  the  others  upon 
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which  we  had  talked  before,  were  continually  resumed,  until  she 
seemed  to  understand  them  thorouj^^hly,  and  also  to  be  thoroughly 
convinced,  that  the  light  in  which  I  placed  them  was  the  true  one. 
Meanwhile  we  had  often  joined  together  in  prayer,  and  indubita- 
ble signs  of  a  great  improvement  in  her  temper  were  showing 
themselves  daily.  Her  pains  were  often  very  severe,  but  she  bore 
them  with  a  wonderful  patience,  and  submitted  herself  entirely  to 
her  Maker's  will.  She  no  longer  cursed  her  enemy,  but  prayed  to 
God  to  spare  him  for  repentance.  Her  high  opinion  of  herself 
also  was  completely  laid  low;  and  at  length  she  was  ready  enough 
to  acknowledge,  that  even  at  the  best  she  had  never  been  more 
than  an  unprotitable  servant. 

But  during  this  interval  the  great  evil  wliich  the  surgeons  had 
apprehended  had  put  on  a  more  alarming  aspect,  and  I  was  advised 
to  send  her  to  a  hospital,  in  order  that  she  might  undergo  a  surgi- 
cal operation.  Accordingly  I  proposed  it  to  her,  and  she  made  no 
difficulty  about  it  whatever.  The  operation  succeeded  perfectly; 
and,  after  the  absence  of  a  month,  she  returned  to  us  much  im- 
proved in  her  health  in  every  way,  and  now  being  able  to  walk  to 
church,  she  was  constantly  there  on  Sundays  ;  and,  when  the  Sa- 
crament was  administered,  she  was  always  to  be  seen  at  the  altar 
of  her  Lord.  Her  lace-w^ork  maintained  her,  and  thus,  with 
many  bodily  infirmities  wiiich  were  never  likely  to  be  cured,  she 
was  still  contented  and  happy. 

In  this  state  of  things,  old  Mrs.  Bilson  fell  sick  :  she  had  been 
infirm  from  the  beginning  of  my  acquaintance  with  her,  and  quite 
incapable  of  acting  upon  the  new  principles  which  had  been  infu- 
sed into  the  family;  but  she  and  her  husband  were  both  of  them 
much  improved,  and  the  husband  was  a  pretty  regular  attendant  on 
public  worship  in  the  parish  church.  During  her  mother's  sick- 
ness, which  was  long  and  painful,  Martha  was  a  splendid  example 
of  filial  piety:  she  nursed  her  by  day  and  by  night — she  read  the 
Bible  to  her — she  prayed  with  her  continually — and  all  her  little 
savings  were  expended  in  procuring  her  the  extraordinary  comforts 
which  her  declining  health  required.  Not  a  single  symptom  of 
impatience  was  to  be  seen  in  this  affectionate  daughter;  she  depend- 
ed upon  her  lace,  but  her  lace  was  laid  aside,  without  hesitation, 
when  any  kind  action  could  be  done  for  her  mother  ;  her  own  dis- 
eases required  indulgence,  but  many  a  night  did  she  watch  over  the 
sick  bed,  without  closing  her  eye-lids,  or  lying  down  to  rest  :  eve-i 
r}^  glimmering  of  amendment  in  her  patient  was  hailed  with  joy 
and  gratitude  ;  every  reverse  would  have  filled  her  with  sorrow  and 
dismay,  if  she  had  not  been  resigned  to  the  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence. She  entreated  me  to  pray  for  her  mother  in  the  church, 
and  to  visit  her  as  often  at  home  as  my  other  engagements  would 
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allow  ;  in  short,  she  neglected  nothing  to  smooth  the  hed  of  sick- 
ness, and  to  illumine  tlie  shadowy  path  of  death  with  a  cheering 
light  from  another  world. 

One  day  when  I  called,  her  mother  being  asleep,  she  took  me 
into  the  back  chamber  which  was  appropriated  to  herself;  and  a 
chair  being  presented  to  me,  with  a  request  that  I  would  sit  down, 
she  said  to  me  in  a  plaintive  voice,  ''  Ah,  Sir,  I  remember  very 
well  whut  you  told  me  about  the  mercy  of  a  lingering  disease  to 
prepare  us  for  death.  My  poor  mother  was  always  too  full  of  the 
cares  of  this  life,  and  gave  herself  no  time  to  think  of  the  care  of  her 
soul.  But  what  could  she  do,  Sir  ?  She  was  living  from  hand  to 
mouth ;  she  never  knew  whether  the  next  day  would  bring  her 
bread.  Her  own  health  was  bad,  and  my  father's  not  good,  so  they 
were  never  beforehand  in  the  world;  and  if  my  father  was  out  of 
work,  they  were  in  distress  at  once.  But  they  have  always  been 
honest.  Sir,  and  that  was  my  comfort;  and  now  my  father  goes  to 
church,  and  my  poor  mother  here,  on  her  sick  bed,  has  learnt  how 
God  will  save  sinners  by  Jesus  Christ.  I  am  sure.  Sir,  we  have 
great  reason  for  thankfulness." 

"It  is  very  true,  Martha,"  I  replied;  "  and  I  am  glad  that  you 
see  the  matter  in  that  light.  There  are  thousands  in  this  parish 
who  are  in  the  situation  which  you  so  well  describe;  living  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows,  which  they  must  needs  do  if  they  would  live 
at  all ;  but  living,  apparently,  as  if  they  had  no  knowledge  of  a 
God,  or  Saviour.  The  difficulty  of  maintaining  themselves  being 
always  uppermost  in  their  mind,  will  hardly  suffer  them  to  think 
of  any  thing  else.  It  is  a  piteous  case;  and  God,  who  is  a  God  of 
pity  and  compassion,  will,  I  trust,  be  merciful  to  them.  Certainly 
indeed  he  will,  if  there  be  any  possibility  of  it  consistently  with 
his  other  perfections.  God,  you  know,  Martha,  must  act  accord- 
ing to  all  his  perfections,  and  not  according  to  one.  Some  men 
are  merciful,  and  not  just ;  others  are  just,  and  not  merciful ;  and 
nobody  who  knows  what  men  are  is  surprised  at  it.  But  in  every 
act  of  God's  every  perfection  is  equally  consulted;  every  act  of  his 
is  equally  wise,  and  just,  and  good,  although  we  may  fancy  that 
we  behold  in  some  of  his  acts  more  of  one  perfection  than  another. 
He  cuts  down  the  wicked;  we  cry  out  that  it  is  just.  Yes,  so  it 
is;  but  it  is  wise  and  merciful  too;  they  might  have  heaped  up  on 
themselves  a  greater  damnation.  He  spares  another  for  repentance; 
we  praise  his  mercy.  We  are  right;  but  he  is  wise,  and  just  too, 
in  the  same  act:  the  person  spared,  although  living  in  a  total  ne- 
glect of  khn,  yet  lived  perhaps  up  to  the  best  light  which  he  had. 
And  herein  is  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  imaginable  to  those  who  re- 
flect deeply  on  the  subject,  and  are  sometimes  disquieted  with  the  lot 
of  great  multitudes  of  mankind;  namely,  that  God  will  most  assured- 
ly help  all  who  use  aright  the  talents  which  they  have;  that  he  will 
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give  them  further  and  further  means  of  improvement,  according  to 
the  progress  which  they  make  in  goodness;  and  that  thus  he  will 
afford  to  every  man  the  opportunity  of  being  saved,  and  even  of 
obtaining  a  higher  place  in  his  kingdom  above.  We  are  sure  that 
God  will  do  this,  because  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  consistent  with 
all  his  perfections  to  do  so;  but  much  more,  because  we  see  clearly 
the  traces  of  such  a  dispensation  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son.  Do  you 
comprehend  what  I  have  been  saying,  Martha?" 

'^  Every  word,  Sir,"  she  answered;  **and  I  hope  you  have  not 
finished  yet.  I  could  hear  you  all  day.  Sir."  There  was  a  touch- 
ing simplicity  in  this  little  speech  which  vrent  to  my  heart;  and  it 
aflbrded  so  convincing  a  proof  of  her  present  edification,  and  of 
her  further  thirst  after  divine  knowledge,  that  I  was  not  only  en- 
couraged to  go  on,  but  also  secretly  blessed  the  Author  of  all  good, 
who  had  crowned  my  endeavours  with  such  signal  success.  But 
there  are  too  many,  I  thought  with  myself,  who  feel  very  different- 
ly from  poor  humble  Martha;  too  many,  who  are  wise  in  their  own 
conceit,  and  therefore  destitute  of  that  poverty  of  spirit,  which 
alone  would  fit  them  for  the  reception  of  the  Christian  doctrines; 
too  many,  so  engrossed  and  absorbed  in  their  earthly  pursuits, 
whether  of  ambition,  business,  or  pleasure,  that  the  voice  of  the 
Preacher,  urging  them  to  burst  their  bonds  asunder,  and  to  look 
upwards  to  their  native  skies,  is  entirely  dissonant  from  all  their 
notions.  They  hear  him,  indeed  for  example's  sake  or  rather  they 
seem  to  hear  him,  whilst  neither  admonition  rouses  them,  nor  per- 
suasion wins  them,  nor  entreaty  bends  them :  they  applaud  brevity, 
and  a  quiet,  languid  tone,  in  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  their 
priest,  when  he  speaks  to  them  from  the  pulpit;  because,  perchance, 
they  think  that  accumulated  argument,  and  manly  energy  and  sa- 
cred zeal  might  leave  them  without  excuse:  they  fear  eloquence, 
lest  it  pour  forth  a  light  which  might  confound  them;  they  depre- 
cate vehemence,  lest  it  might  shake  them  with  the  terrors  of 
another  world. 

So  it  is;  but  whilst  these  ideas  flashed  across  my  mind,  I  had  for- 
gotten Martha  and  their  cause.  She  still  "  stood  fixed  to  hear,"  and 
seemed  to  wonder  why  I  paused  so  long.  At  length,  resuming  the 
thread  of  my  argument,  I  said,  ♦*  Your  parents  have  been  honest, 
you  tell  me;  and  honesty  is  a  very  great  virtue  in  persons  of  their 
rank.  Every  moment,  it  is  likely,  they  have  been  tempted  to 
violate  it  by  their  actual  poverty,  or  by  the  fear  of  probable  want; 
but  they  have  preserved  it  through  every  difficulty,  and  every  dis- 
tress; and  it  is  gone  up,  no  doubt,  for  a  memorial  before  God. 
They  followed  the  light  which  they  had;  and  now,  therefore  God 
has  given  theni  a  greater,  by  which  they  seemed  disposed  to  profit 
also;  so  that  still  higher  blessings  may  be  expected  from  so  bounti- 
ful a  master.     I  need  not  vepeat  to  you  now,  that  whom  he  loveth 
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he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth;  but  the 
chastisement  and  the  scourging  may  be  ineffectual,  the  same  as  any 
other  more  mild  dispensation:  they  may  provoke  impatience  and 
murmurs,  instead  of  producing  self-abasement  and  self-examination. 
The  consolation  to  you,  therefore,  MarthH  should  be  this:  that  your 
mother  is  advanced  by  her  sufferings  in  the  ways  of  Christian  holi- 
ness; it  is  a  proof,  not  only  that  God  is  working  upon  her,  but 
that  he  is  working  effectually.  You  have  reason  indeed  for  thank- 
fulness.'^ 

At  this  assurance  of  mine,  Martha  v/as  unable  to  restrain  her 
tears;  and  the  conversation  went  no  further  because  her  mother  had 
waked,  and  wanted  her.  Having  returned  into  the  sick  chamber, 
I  prayed  with  them,  and  so  departed. 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  younger  Mrs.  Clayton  was  pre- 
sent, who  sometimes  stepped  in  to  help  Martha,  being  herself  a 
very  kind-hearted  woman  I  happened  to  ask  Mrs.  Bilson,  whether 
she  had  every  thing  about  her  to  comfort  her  in  her  distressed  situ- 
ation, and  whether  her  pains  permitted  her  to  pray  to  God  contin- 
ually. Her  answer  was,  that,  when  she  was  awake,  she  did  nothing 
else,  and  that  ^^her  death  was  all  her  study;  and  God,"  she  said, 
*'  had  raised  her  up  so  m^any  good  friends,  that  she  wanted  for 
nothing."  *'Yes,"  interposed  Martha,  '^our  neighbours  are  al- 
ways ready  to  do  us  every  little  service  in  their  power;  and  good 
Mrs.  Warton,  and  others  to  whom  she  has  recommended  us,  send 
us  wine,  and  broth,  and  sago,  and  arrow-root;  so  that  there  is  no 
difference  now  between  the  rich  and  ourselves. "  "  Then  you  do  not 
think,  Martha,"  I  said,  "  that  a  fine  room  to  be  sick  in,  and  a 
handsome  bed  to  be  restless  upon,  and  plenty  of  servants  to  turn 
the  sick  person  from  side  to  side,  and  to  bring  the  medicines  and 
the  cordials|i  will  lessen  the  pain  or  the  restlessness,  or  promote 
sleep,  or  assist  the  study  of  death?"  '^  No,  indeed  Sir,"  she  re- 
plied, ^'that  is  all  use  and  custom.  Rich  people  suppose  so,  no 
doubt;  and  it  might  make  them  very  unhappy  to  think  of  being 
as  my  poor  mother  is;  but  it  is  all  thought.  Sir,  and  nothing  else  ; 
and  when  we  are  gone,  what  signifies  it?"  **  Ay,  ay,"  said  her 
mother  with  great  feeling,  **and  I  had  rather  have  my  daughter 
there  to  wait  upon  me  than  all  the  servants  in  the  world." 

Upon  this  I  turned  towards  Martha,  and  was  not  surprised  to 
see  that  the  tears  had  started  forth  from  her  eyes;  so  I  left  her  to 
herself  for  a  little  while  to  enjoy  this  praise,  which  came  from  the 
heart;  and  I  said  to  Mrs.  Bilson,  ''  do  you  think  that  your 
daughter  would  have  gone  away  with  Mrs.  Bryan,  when  she 
quitted  the  parish  and  went  abroad?"  ^*  To  be  sure,  she  would, 
Sir,"  was  her  answer;  ^^for  Mrs.  Bryan  wished  to  keep  her,  and 
she  could  not  have  got  better  wages  in  any  other  place. "  "  Then," 
I  said,  <*  she  could  not  have  been  with  you  now."     **  Why  that  is 
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very  true,  Sir,''  she  replied;  <^I  never  thought  of  that  before." 
«'How  wonderful,"  I  said,  *'  are  God's  dealings  with  us  all!  How 
gracious  is  he  very  often,  when  we  think  him  most  severe!"  ''Oh! 
yes.  Sir,"  exclaimed  Martha  herself,  ''I  see  it  now:  let  God 
choose  for  me  in  future; •!  will  never  more  have  any  will  of  my 
own.  What  would  my  poor  mother  have  done  without  me  in  this 
long  sickness  ?  And  how  should  I  have  fretted,  if  I  had  heard  of 
it,  without  being  able  to  return;  and  still  more,  if  she  had  died 
without  seeing  my  face  again!"  ''  It  seems  then,"  I  said,  *'  that 
you  are  not  sorry  to  have  suffered  as  you  have  done;  since  it  has 
brought  you  this  great  satisfaction  of  showing  how  much  you  ho- 
nour and  love  your  parent."  ''No,  indeed,  Sir,"  she  answered, 
"  it  was  a  mercy,  and  so  I  shall  always  call  it.  And  it  is  not  in 
this  one  thing  only,  Sir,  that  it  has  turned  out  to  be  a  mercy;  but 
in  many  things  besides.      I  am  a  different  woman  now." 

"  Very  well,  Martha,"  I  said,  "you  were  convinced  long  ago, 
that  God  had  been  good  to  you,  although  you  did  not  know  how; 
but  by  degrees,  and  day  after  day,  as  you  became  a  different  wo- 
man, you  saw  clearly  what  God's  goodness  was;  and  now  we  have 
discovered  another  thing,  of  another  kind,  which  marks  his  good- 
ness also.  But  I  do  not  think  that  this  will  end  in  the  mere  de- 
light of  smoothing  your  poor  sick  mother's  pillow;  I  am  sure,  in- 
deed, that  whilst  you  are  exercising  the  duties  of  a  pious  daughter, 
which  God  will  reward,  you  will  be  learning  fresh  virtues,  and 
strengthening  the  old  ones,  and  thus  will  qualify  yourself  for  a  still 
Greater  reward  in  heaven."  '*Ay,  ay,"  exclaimed  the  mother 
with  energ}^  for  one  so  sick,  "God  will  bless  her,  Sir,  that  he  will; 
he  loves  dutiful  children." 

Here  again  Martha  was  overpowered  by  her  mother's  blessings; 
so  I  reverted  to  what  the  old  woman  had  said  beforaf  thinking  it 
might  be  useful  to  draw  it  out  a  little,  and  to  show  them  the  diffe- 
rent bearings  of  it.  "  Servants  are  paid  for  what  they  do;  are  they 
not?"  I  asked.  "Yes,  Sir,"  she  answered,  "they  have  their 
yearly  wages."  "And  if  they  did  not  perform  their  duties,  they 
would  lose  their  place,  and  their  wages;  would  they  not?"  I  ask- 
ed again.  "  To  l3e  sure  they  would.  Sir,"  she  replied.  "Then," 
I  said,  "it  is  very  likely,  is  it  not,  that  all  the  services  which  they 
perform  will  partake  of  this  character — will  show,  I  mean,  that 
they  are  the  services  of  persons  who  are  paid  for  them,  and  who 
w^ould  lose  their  wages  if  they  did  not  perform  them  properly?" 
"  Yes,  Sir,"  she  answered,  "  that  is  the  case,  without  doubt." — 
"Tell  me,  then,"  I  said,  "do  you  pay  any  thing  to  good  Mrs. 
Clayton  here,  for  coming  so  often  as  she  does  to  assist  in  little 
household  matters,  and  in  moving  you  from  your  bed,  whilst  it  is 
put  in  order  for  you,  that  you  may  lie  more  comfortably  ?"  "  Oh! 
dear.  Sir."  cried  out  Mrs.  Clayton  herself,   "I  should  be  ashamed 
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to  take  any  thing  for  what  I  do  for  Mrs.  Bilson,  if  it  were  ten 
times  as  much.  She  was  always  ready  to  do  what  she  could  for 
my  mother-in-law j  and,  besides,  such  near  neighbours  ought  to 
help  one  another."  '^  You  are  in  the  right,  Mrs.  Clayton,"  I  said, 
"  but  ii  you  get  nothing,  and  expect  nothing  for  your  services,  it  is 
still  more  likely,  I  presume,  that  Martha  will  not  get  any  thing," 
*^  Bless  you!  Sir;"  interposed  Mrs.  Bilson,  ^^  how  should  she  get 
any  thing,  when  I  have  nothing  to  give?  But,  perhaps,  after  all, 
I  have  something  to  give  which  Martha  will  like;  my  prayers  to 
God  for  her,  Sir,  which,  indeed,  I  have  given  already  very  often, 
and  which  I  will  give  with  my  last  breath.  I  will  pray  for  Mrs. 
Clayton  too;  and  for  you.  Sir,  if  you  will  let  me."  And  upon  say- 
ing this,  she  clasped  her  hands  to  do  it. 

I  was  touched  with  the  conclusion  of  her  sentence  relating  to 
myself,  and  with  the  gesture  that  followed  it,  which  betokened,  at 
once,  piety,  gratitude,  and  humility;  but  soon  I  replied  ^' Thank 
you !  thank  you !  good  Mrs.  Bilson ;  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  your 
prayers.  A  hearty,  fervent  prayer  prevails  much  with  God;  he 
stoops  from  heaven  to  hear  it,  and  he  makes  haste  to  bless  it. 
But  as  to  what  we  were  talking  about,  you  seem  to  think  that  the 
services  of  those  who  are  paid  nothing,  and  who  expect  nothing, 
are  of  a  different  kind  from  hired  services,  and  to  be  prized  at  a 
higher  rate:  and  you  think  justly;  for  such  services  being  entirely 
of  free  will  are  more  likely  to  be  perfect  in  every  respect,  in  sin- 
cerity, in  constancy,  in  real  kindness,  and  affection."  '^  Yes,  Sir, 
that  is  it,"  Mrs.  Bilson  answered,  *'and  I  will  say  it  of  my 
daughter  before  her  face,  that  she  is  never  tired  of  waiting  upon 
me,  and  finding  out  hourly  fresh  methods  of  giving  me  ease;  and, 
as  for  my  infirmities,  she  bears  them  all,  without  a  single  impatient 
word  or  look.  Mrs.  Clayton,  too,  is  a  very  friendly  neighbour." 
''  You  have  good  reason,  then,"  I  said,  ''  to  be  thankful,  Mrs. 
Bilson,  as  indeed  you  appear  to  be;  for  some  sick  people  have  nei- 
ther kind  neigbours,  nor  dutiful  children,  nor  hired  servants  to  at- 
tend upon  them;  no,  nor  the  common  necessaries  of  life."  Then, 
turning  to  Martha,  I  asked  her  if  she  now  understood  the  text 
which  I  had  formerly  mentioned  to  her,  that  God  would  give  all 
these  things  to  those  who  strive  to  serve  him,  without  any  con- 
stant and  painful  anxiety  on  their  parts  to  get  them;  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  feeds  the  sparrows  which  are  not  worth  a  farthing 
a-piece,  whilst  human  beings  have  souls  to  be  saved,  and  are 
therefore  of  countless  value  to  themselves,  and  to  God  their  Sa- 
viour. She  answered  immediately,  that  she  understood  it  now, 
both  in  her  mind  and  by  her  own  experience;  '^  but  I  will  confess 
to  you.  Sir,"  she  said,  ''  that  in  the  beginning  of  my  mother's 
sickness  I  longed  for  the  money  which  I  had  saved  in  service, 
and  which  had  been  squandered  away  so  soon  in  wickedness.     I 
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thought  very  often  how  much  good  I  might  do  with  it,  if  I  had  it, 
and  what  a  number  of  little  comforts  I  might  procure  for  my  poor 
mother  here;  but  they  are  all  come  in,  Sir,  just  the  same  as  if  I 
had  bought  them  myself,  and  without  asking  for  them  too.  That 
might  have  been  painful  and  anxious;  but  God  has  graciously 
spared  me  all  pain  and  all  anxiety  of  that  sort.  Yet,  Sir,  with 
that  money  I  might  have  saved  our  good  friends  all  the  expense 
which  we  cost  them."  ''Yes,  Martha,"  I  said,  ''but  then  you 
would  have  deprived  them  of  the  delight  vrhich  they  have  in  their 
charitable  deed,  and  of  the  increase  of  reward  which  may  follow  it; 
and,  what  is  of  consequence  to  yourself,  j'ou  would  not  have  ac- 
quired the  same  firm  trust  in  Providence  which  you  now  have." 
<'  Yes,  indeed,"  she  replied,  "  so  it  is,  Sir;  and  we  always  come  to 
the  same  end,  that  God  knows  best,  and  does  every  thmg  for  the 
best.     I  will  trust  in  him  for  ever." 

Thus  did  Martha  devoutly  express  her  pious  feelings,  and,  as  I 
did  not  wish  to  prolong  this  conversation,  I  proposed  that  we  should 
all  kneel  down  and  pray.  I  chose  a  Psalm  suitable  to  the  present 
temper  of  our  minds;  and  then,  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  bene- 
diction being  added,  I  rose  and  left  them. 

Many  more  facts  and  insulated  sayings  might  be  adduced  to  de- 
scribe and  illustrate  Martha's  character  in  this  period  of  her  histo- 
ry; but,  as  they  did  not  lead  to  any  regular  conversation,  or  re- 
quire any  particular  remark  from  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  min- 
isterial office,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I  omit  them  all.  Her  mother 
died;  a  bad  winter  followed;  her  father  was  out  of  work,  and  went 
to  his  own  parish ;  Martha  was  left  here  alone. 


§  3, — Martha  Bilson,  her  Father,  Mrs.  Warton.  &c. 

One  Sunday,  after  the  administration  of  the  sacrament,  which 
Martha  never  missed  when  her  infirmities  allowed  her  to  come  to 
church,  being  detained  in  the  church-yard  by  an  unusual  number 
of  funerals,  on  hastening  homeward  I  espied  her  sitting  on  a  tomb- 
stone, and  with  her  two  old  people,  husband  and  wife,  of  the  names 
of  James  and  Sarah  West,  who  came  from  the  same  quarter  of  the 
parish,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  "  Hey-day,"  I  exclaim- 
ed, going  up  to  them  and  shortening  my  step,  "  where  did  you  get 
your  dinners  to-day  ?  Have  you  been  to  the  hamlet  and  back  again 
already,  weak  and  lame  as  you  all  are  ?"  "  We  have  had  our  din- 
ners upon  this  stone.  Sir,"  answered  Martha,  for  herself  and  the 
rest.     Well,  thought  I,  and  the  worms  that  ai'e  under  it  will  soou 
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dine  upon  you  all  three.  *^But  how  is  this,"  I  inquired;  and 
Martha  replied,  that  the  hamlet  was  too  distant  for  them  on  sacra- 
ment Sundays,  and  they  could  not  get  back  in  time  for  afternoon 
church ;  so  they  brought  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese  just  to  stay  upon 
their  stomachs,  and  prevent  sickness,  which  might  happen  if  they 
waited  for  dinner  so  long  beyond  their  common  hour.  Well, 
thought  I  to  myself  again,  we  are  not  without  our  Annas  and  our 
Simeons,  even  in  these  degenerate  days;  and  James  West,  except 
in  the  want  of  a  prophetic  spirit,  was  just  what  Simeon  might  be 
supposed  to  have  been,  an  aged,  reverend  man,  with  w^hite  hair, 
and  fine,  large,  noble  features,  full  of  solemnity  and  devotion,  and 
supporting  his  tall,  but  now  bending  body,  wath  a  patriarchal  staff; 
ay,  and  worshipping  too,  like  Jacob,  whilst  he  leaned  upon  the  top 
of  it.  In  his  mind  he  was  like  the  old  Claytons,  simple  and  without 
guile;  but  he  had  not  attended,  like  them,  God's  public  worship 
since  his  earlier  days,  when  he  was  regular  enough.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was  that  I  never  knew  him,  till  one  day  passing  by 
his  cottage,  I  saw  through  the  window,  a  corner  of  the  linen  blind 
being  tucked  up  to  let  in  more  light,  his  venerable  figure  poring 
over  a  book  in  profound  attention  and  study.  I  was  struck,  and 
stopped  to  gaze  at  him;  but  neither  the  sound  of  my  steps  before, 
nor  the  intercepting  of  the  light  now,  aroused  him  from  his  close 
pondering.  At  length  I  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was  opened 
by  his  wife,  and  I  and  the  old  man  were  very  soon  friends.  His 
book  was  a  fine  ancient  copy  of  the  Liturgy,  with  cuts;  and  from 
this  time,  when  we  first  became  acquainted,  it  was  his  constant 
companion  to  church. 

"  Sed  fugit  interea,  fugit  irreparabile  tempus, 
"  Singula  dum  capti  circumvectamur  aniore." 

To  return, — I  left  this  interesting  party  upon  the  grave-stone,  and 
I  cried  out,  as  I  went  away,  in  reply  to  Martha,  '^  No  more  satch- 
els, my  good  people!  God  shall  feed  you  as  he  does  the  ravens, 
without  any  care  of  your  own. 

On  my  arrival  within  doors  I  communicated  this  beautiful  story 
to  Mrs.  Warton,  who  was  as  much  charmed  as  myself  with  the  ex- 
cellent spirit  of  piety  which  shone  in  their  behaviour,  and  imme- 
diately we  directed  the  servants  to  carry  them  out  some  cold  meat, 
and  some  bread  and  beer,  to  enable  them  to  finish  their  dinners;  so 
they  did  not  faint  by  the  way,  although  they  came  from  far. 

This  was  soon  established  into  a  good  custom,  and  for  some  time 
the  same  party  might  have  been  seen  on  sacrament  Sundays  at  dinner 
amongst  the  tombs;  but  one  day  a  violent  storm  assailed  them,  and 
the  servants,  without  any  orders  from  7?ie  or  Mrs.  Warton,  invited 
them  into  the  house.  We  approved  of  this  when  we  discovered 
it,  and  so  it  continues  with  those  who  survive  to  this  day,  but  Mar* 
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tha  rests  in  the  Lord  Jesus.     The  younger  one  has  anticipated  the 
elder  by  many  years. 

But  i  will  not  lay  down  my  pen  until  I  have  show^n  how  Martha 
Bilson  played  her  part  in  the  last  act  of  this  tragic  drama.  As 
soon  as  her  sickness  had  increased  upon  her  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  keep  her  from  church,  she  sent  for  me  by  old  James,  who 
came  on  week-days  as  well  as  on  Sundays.  I  obeyed  the  summons 
at  the  first  opportunity.  She  was  in  the  same  cottage  as  before, 
but  on  the  ground-floor;  and  she  was  now,  what  old  Mrs.  Clayton 
had  been,  tenant-in-chief  of  the  whole  cottage;  and  it  was  crowded 
with  lodgers  from  top  to  bottom  in  such  a  manner  that  she  occupi- 
ed only  one  apartment,  the  ancient  school-room,  herself.  The 
skreen  was  replaced  by  coverlets,  and  blankets,  and  I  know  not 
what  else,  hanging  on  a  line  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other, 
and  leaving  a  passage  to  the  back  chamber  and  the  stair-case,  for 
the  lodgers  to  go  to  their  several  apartments  without  interfering 
with  Martha's.  She  had  once  occupied  the  garret,  as  being  the 
cheapest,  but  she  soon  found  it  best  to  be  at  the  bottom,  both  on 
account  of  her  health,  and  for  the  better  management  of  the  whole 
concern. 

It  was  a  cold  stormy  day,  and  the  front  of  the  cottage  was  much 
exposed,  with  a  western  aspect,  from  which  quarter  the  wind  was 
then  blowing.  I  knocked  but  nobody  answered,  so  I  opened  the 
door  myself,  and  in  rushed  the  blast  :  and  the  curtain  of  blankets 
and  coverlets  began  to  flap  about,  and  to  whistle  like  the  sails  of 
some  unfortunate  ship  caught  in  a  hurricane.  I  closed  the  door 
again  with  what  speed  I  could,  but  it  demanded  all  my  strength  to 
do  it.  Then  I  considered  how  to  penetrate  the  barrier,  and  soon 
espying  where  a  coverlet  and  a  blanket  met,  and  were  fastened  to- 
gether with  a  large  pin,  after  taking  out  the  pin  I  held  them  asun- 
der with  my  two  hands,  and  stooping  under  the  line  from  which 
they  were  suspended,  I  was  at  once  in  the  presence  of  poor  Mar- 
tha, who  was  lying  upon  her  bed  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room. 
Not  a  creature  was  with  her,  but  she  had  a  fire,  and  by  her  bed- 
side a  small  table  with  an  orange  or  two  upon  it,  and  a  jug  full  of 
toast  and  water.  Instantly  the  conversation  which  I  once  had  with 
her  in  the  time  of  her  mother's  sickness  flashed  across  my  mind  ; 
and  alas!  I  thought,  she  has  no  tongue  of  dear  friend  or  relation  to 
sooth  her  ;  no  countenance  to  rest  upon  with  delight,  as  slie  turns 
her  eyes  around  this  desolate  apartment  ;  no  hand,  such  as  she 
might  wish,  to  spread  the  pillow  under  her  aching  head.  Her 
treacherous  husband  has  ruined  and  abandoned  her  ;  she  is  sinking 
prematurely  under  his  crimes.  Her  mother  is  gone  to  her  long 
home,  from  whence  there  is  no  return  hither  to  help  those  who 
tarry  behind.  Her  father  is  in  a  distant  poor-house,  which  she 
had  once  dreaded  so  much  for  herself,  without  the  means,  if  he 
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had  the  strength,  to  travel  so  far  to  close  her  eyes,  and  lay  her  in 
her  grave. 

Whilst  I  was  making  these  mournful  reflections  I  had  advanced 
close  to  the  hed,  but  I  did  not  attempt  to  speak;  my  heart  was  too 
full  for  utterance.  She  relieved  me  a  little  by  beginning  herself, 
and,  although  with  a  faint  voice,  yet  in  a  much  more  cheerful  tone 
than  I  had  ventured  to  expect.  ''God  bless  you,  Sir!"  she  said, 
*'  a  thousand  times,  for  coming  so  soon  to  see  me:  I  am  in  no  great 
pain.  Sir;  but  this  sickness  is  for  death,  I  am  sure  of  it."  ''  If 
God's  will  be  so,  Martha,"  I  replied,  ''you  will  submit  to  it,  I 
am  confident,  with  a  pious,  humble  resignation;  you  wdll  not  falsi- 
fy in  a  few  moments  the  conviction  and  the  preparation  of  years. 
God  has  visited  you  with  many  sorrows  and  heavy  afflictions,  and 
when  you  knew  him  you  said,  Thy  w^ill,  0  God,  be  done!  When 
he  comes  to  visit  you  again  to  release  you  from  your  labours,  and 
to  wipe  the  tears  from  your  eyes,  your  speech  will  not  be  different. 
On  the  contrary,  enlivened  by  the  Christian's  hope,  and  encouraged 
by  your  Redeemer's  promises,  and  leaning  upon  his  merits,  you 
may  well  exclaim  with  joy,  '  It  is  the  bridegroom  who  corneth,  let 
me  go  forth  to  meet  him;  I  am  ready.' " 

As  I  spoke  in  this  manner  the  tears  coursed  each  other  down  her 
cheeks;  but  at  length  she  answered,  "  If  I  am  not  ready.  Sir — if  I 
cannot  cry  out  with  joy,  come.  Lord  Jesus — it  is  not  because  I 
would  dispute  God's  will;  no,  good  Sir,  I  am  not  now  so  ignorant, 
or  mad;  I  bow  to  it;  I  adore  it.  But  the  painful  remembrance  of 
what  I  once  was — a  murmurer  against  that  will,  and  an  accuser  of 
my  God — wdth  a  spirit  full  of  hatred  and  vengeance  against  a 
wretched  fellow-creature — a  poor  worm  like  myself — the  remem- 
brance of  these  things  (Oh,  painful,  painful,  painful!)  checks  my 
desire  of  leaving  this  world,  because  it  abates  my  hopes  in  the  next. 
But  you  are  the  Minister  of  consolation.  Sir;  and  you  will  console 
7ne,  if  you  can  do  it,  and  yet  speak  the  words  of  truth."  "  I  can 
do  it,"  I  said,  "  with  truth  and  justice,  my  poor  friend.  By  the 
gracious  terms  of  the  Gospel,  God  considers  what  you  are,  not 
what  you  have  been.  He  considers  what  he  himself  has  made  you, 
by  the  workings  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  the  discipline  of  his 
Providence;  not  what  you  were,  when  you  lived  in  ignorance  of 
him  and  of  his  laws;  and,  oh!  merciful  and  good,  he  will  reward 
his  own  deed;  he  will  exalt  you  to  that  station  for  which  he  has 
qualified  you  by  his  own  power.  You  might  have  been  lost  in- 
deed, if  you  had  been  left  to  yourself;  but  by  a  wonderful  train  of 
providences,  he  rescued  you  from  your  perilous  condition;  he  tried 
you,  as  gold  is  tried,  in  the  sharp  fire  of  adversity;  he  purged  away 
the  dross;  he  refined  you;  he  brought  you  out  of  the  furnace  pure 
and  bright;  he  has  fitted  you  to  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever.  It  is 
natural  enough,  when  death,  as  you  suppose,  draws  nigh,  and  the 
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great  mortal  change  Is  about  to  happen,  that  you  should  look  back 
v.ith  sorrow  upon  the  offences  which  you  once  committed  against 
God;  and  although  you  yourself  have  repented  of  them  and  forsa- 
ken them,  and  your  Redeemer  has  washed  them  away  with  his  pre- 
cious blood;  although  the  Holy  Ghost  has  implanted  in  you  new 
principles  and  new  desires,  from  whence  have  sprung  new  actions, 
and  a  new  life — it  is  natural  enough,  that,  like  St.  Paul,  reflecting 
upon  what  you  did,  even  In  ignorance,  a  shade  of  trouble  and  un- 
easiness should  darken  a  little  the  prospect  which  is  before  you, 
and  which  otherwise  might  have  been  too  bright  to  bear:  when  you 
are  going  to  meet  God,  it  is  natural  enough,  that  you  should  grieve, 
that  you  ever  grieved  him;  that  you  ever  despised,  or  neglected, 
or  abused  infinite  goodness  and  mercy;  but  when  you  come  into 
his  presence,  you  will  see  no  cloud  resting  upon  his  countenance 
to  dim  the  glorious  light  of  it;  the  very  sight  will  infuse  into  you 
at  once  unutterable  joy;  and  you  will  be  conscious  in  an  instant 
that  all  is  pardoned,  all  forgotten,  all  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the 
mighty  rivers  of  bliss  which  will  flow  for  ever." 

Here  I  stopped;  for  I  was  overpowered  by  my  own  picture,  and 
could  not  proceed:  and  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  was  af- 
fected most,  Martha,  or  myself;  but  I  was  the  first  to  recover. — 
Her's  were  tears  of  joy,  which  needed  but  to  be  indulged;  mine 
were  from  some  other  source,  not  easily  defined;  but  they  were  to 
be  repressed,  because  they  drowned  the  exertions  of  duty.  I  did 
repress  them,  and  then  continued  thus: — 

*^  Your  lowliness  of  mind,  my  poor  Martha,  will  be  dear  and 
acceptable  to  God.  Do  you  remember  how  he  speaks  of  himself  ? 
*  Thus  salth  the  high  and  lofty  One,  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose 
name  is  holy;  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place;  with  him  also, 
who  is  of  an  humble  and  contrite  spirit.'  This,  you  perceive,  is 
the  temper  which  God  will  bless,  and  sanctify  with  his  presence. 
You  are  right,  therefore,  in  abasing  yourself  before  him,  as  we  all 
who  are  but  dust  and  ashes  might  well  do;  we  who  have  nothing 
of  our  own  whereof  to  glory.  Whatever  we  are,  it  is  of  God's 
grace  alone,  and  not  of  ourselves.  Where  then  is  there  any  room 
for  boasting;  for  presumption,  or  pride  ?  It  must  all  be  utterly 
cast  down:  God  abhors  it;  the  meek  and  the  lowly,  and  the  trem- 
bling alone  shall  be  lifted  up,  and  stand  before  him  at  the  last  day 
with  joy.  You  are  one  of  these,  Martha;  and  their  lot  shall  be 
yours." 

By  this  time  my  poor  patient  was  able  to  speak;  but  I  cannot 
put  what  she  said,  without  destroying  Its  force,  into  a  coherent  sen- 
tence. It  was  a  mixture  of  thanks  to  myself,  of  ejaculations  to 
heaven,  of  confessions  of  unworthiness,  of  faith  and  trust  in  her 
Saviour,  of  prayer  for  the  assistance  and  comfort  of  the  Spirit,  of 
earnest  longings,  and  devout  aspirations  after  immortality.     My 
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pen  cannot  worthily  record  it;  but  it  was  heard,  no  doubt,  and  writ- 
ten, and  recorded  above.  Nothing  could  properly  follow  it  on  my 
part  but  prayer;  so  reaching  her  prayer-book  from  her  pillow,  and 
kneeling  down  by  the  bed-side,  I  began  almost  involuntarily  the 
service  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  In  a  common  case,  this  would 
have  been  strikingly  ill-timed;  but  here,  the  two  first  at  least  of 
the  introductory  sentences  suited  me  admirably,  and  with  them  I 
stopped.  The  sentiments  themselves,  so  consolatory  to  one  whose 
days  have  been  passed  here  in  sorrow;  so  descriptive  of  a  lively 
unshaken  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
from  the  dust  and  destruction  of  the  grave,  to  a  more  glorious  state 
in  another  and  a  better  world;  these  sentiments,  and  the  tone  with 
which  I  pronounced  them — the  first  passage  with  the  tone  of  au- 
thority, the  second  of  exultation — confirmed  her  in  her  principles, 
and  still  more  elevated  her  thoughts.  The  Psalm,  upon  which  I 
fell  next,  the  91st,  did  the  same;  but  many  parts  required  consider- 
able alteration  to  adapt  it  to  the  purpose.  I  then  read  the  collect 
in  the  communion  of  the  sick,  with  alterations ;  also  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  benediction  at  the  end  of  the  visitation-service. 
This  being  done,  I  rose,  and  sat  down  on  a  chair. 

After  a  while,  all  being  tranquil  as  when  I  first  entered,  I  inqui- 
red of  the  sick  woman,  whom  she  had  got  to  attend  upon  her. — 
'^  A  very  nice  person,  indeed,  Sir,"  she  answered,  '^it  is  Mrs. 
Parkes,  one  of  my  lodgers;  the  same,  whose  mother  you  visited 
last  year,  in  the  chamber  above,  till  she  died.  Ay,  it  was  in  thai 
chamber  that  my  own  mother  died  too."  As  she  said  this  she  was 
beginning  to  weep;  but  I  interposed  immediately;  "No  more  of 
f/iaf,  my  good  Martha;  you  will  meet  her  again,  to  part  no  more; 
and  in  a  place,  from  which  all  sorrow  and  sighing  will  flee  far  away. 
But  I  am  glad  that  you  have  got  Mrs.  Parkes,  whom  I  remember 
very  well,  and  of  whom  I  have  a  good  opinion.  I  should  fear 
however,  that,  as  she  has  two  small  children,  she  would  not  be  able 
to  be  much  with  you."  "Why,  that  is  true.  Sir,"  she  replied, 
"  the  infant  in  the  cradle  cried  a  little  time  ago,  and  she  was  forced 
to  leave  me  in  order  to  quiet  him;  so  you  found  me  quite  alone, 
Sir;  and,  I  dare  say,  your  kind  heart  made  you  think  me  very  for- 
lorn, and  deserted-like;  but  I  have  only  to  rap  against  the  wall,  Sir, 
and  she  will  be  here  in  a  moment,  if  I  want  her;  for  she  lodges  but 
in  the  back  chamber." 

If  I  understood  this  rightly,  it  was  a  pleasing  specimen  of  a  person, 
conscious  of  her  melanchol)^  circumstances,  but  perfectly  prepared 
to  conform  to  them,  and  unwilling  to  give  pain  to  another  by  seem- 
ing to  notice,  or  feel  them.  So  I  interpreted  what  she  said,  and  it 
raised  her  in  my  admiration.  "But  where  is  Mrs.  Clayton.?"  I 
asked.  "  She  lives  close  by,  and  she  used  to  be  very  friendly  to 
5^ou.     I  expected  to  have  seen  her  here,  and  I  wished  to  see  her." 
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««  Ah,  Sir,"  she  replied,  "  we  never  meet  now.  Since  that  unfor- 
tunate business,of  the  funeral,  she  accuses  me.  Sir,  of  being  the 
cause  of  your  displeasure  towards  her;  and  so  she  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  me.  You  know  very  well,  Sir,  that  I  was  not  the  cause 
as  she  supposes  wrongly,  but  I  cannot  convince  her  of  it.  Per- 
haps, however,  she  will  believe  a  dying  woman,  so  1  have  sent  to 
ask  her  to  hear  me  again,  and  to  forgive  me,  before  1  go;  that  I  may 
die  in  peace  with  every  human  creature.  She  herself,  too,  might 
be  sorry  afterwards,  when  it  is  too  late  to  do  any  good." 

There  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  beautiful  simplicity  and  genuine 
goodness  in  this  little  speech,  which  merited  not  to  be  lost;  but  it 
compels  me,  for  the  sake  of  explaining  it,  to  tell  a  story  which 
will  lower  some  of  my  characters  in  the  estimation  of  the  reader 
of  these  dialogues.  As  yet  I  presume,  the  Claytons  stand  high  in 
his  opinion;  but  the  old  lady  shortly  before  her  death  used  to  com- 
plain, that  they  were  not  so  regular  at  church  as  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  be;  and  she  once  said  to  me,  *'I  cannot  think,  Sir, 
what  is  come  to  them  all  of  late;  there  is  a  strange  backwardness 
about  their  church,  which  I  cannot  account  for.  I  hope  they  do 
not  listen  to  the  wicked  things  which  ungodly  men  say  about  the 
Bible. "  Thus  she  expressed  her  fears;  and,  after  her  death,  matters 
became  w^orse,  till  they  were  ripe  for  what  I  am  now  about  to  relate. 

It  is  customary  in  this  parish,  and,  1  believe,  in  all  others  which 
are  populous,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  populous  towns,  where 
burying-grounds  cannot  be  enlarged  but  at  a  great  price,  to  exact  a 
considerable  fee  for  the  burial  of  all  persons  not  being  parishioners, 
and  not  dying  within  the  boundaries.  The  Claytons  had  a  relation 
under  those  circumstances,  whom  they  wished  to  bury  here,  and 
yet  to  avoid  the  fee;  which  could  not,  however,  be  done  without  a 
direct  breech  of  truth;  but  it  seemed  incredible,  that  a  family  hith- 
erto so  respectable,  and  rewarded  as  they  had  been  with  every  fa- 
vour which  I  and  Mrs.  Warton  could  lavish  upon  them,  should 
carry  their  disregard  for  truth  to  such  an  extreme  as  they  eventu- 
ally did.  They  brought  the  corpse  clandestinely  by  night  into  the 
parish,  and  assured  the  sexton  that  the  death  liad  occurred  here. 
But  a  rumour  having  reached  me,  when  I  was  about  to  commence 
the  service  in  the  Church,  that  the  fact  was  not  so,  I  desired  that 
the  question  might  be  put  categorically  to  Mrs.  Clayton  herself,  on 
•whom  I  depended  most,  before  she  quitted  the  pew  in  which  she 
was  seated;  and  that  she  should  be  reminded,  also,  in  whose  sacred 
temple  and  presence  she  was.  Still,  unawed  by  the  sanctity  of  the 
place,  and  tlie  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
concur  with  the  rest  in  the  same  falsehood.  The  thing,  however, 
soon  becoming  notorious,  every  reward  for  good  behaviour  was 
withdrawn;  shame  overtook  her,  and  she  could  no  longer  hold  up 
her  head. 
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It  would  have  shown  better  taste,  perhaps,  to  have  kept  this 
grievous  fall  of  the  Claytons  entirely  out  of  sight;  but  I  mention  it 
for  the  reason  which  I  have  stated  above,  and  to  do  homage  to 
truth;  and  I  wish  also  to  point  it  out  as  a  case,  in  which  it  might 
have  been  well  to  have  considered  beforehand,  how  far  a  severe 
punishment  was  likely  to  be  advantageous  or  mischievous.  The 
occasion  seemed  to  call  for  an  example,  and  I  made  it  without  re- 
garding consequences.  But  it  turned  out  ill  with  respect  to  the 
Claytons  themselves,  whatever  it  might  do  with  respect  to  others. 
They  were  evidently  the  worse  for  it;  and,  amongst  other  signs  of 
deterioration,  they  threw  themselves  upon  the  poor's-rate,  and 
they  abandoned  public  worship  altogether.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  under  similar  circumstances,  I  should  pursue  gentler 
methods;  and  I  recommend  such  methods  to  my  brethren.  By 
reducing  a  man  to  despair,  you  lose  all  influence  over  him;  and, 
by  consequence,  all  means  of  being  useful  to  him  in  his  spiritual 
concerns.     To  regain  him  is  next  to  impossible. 

But  to  come  back  to  poor  Martha.  "  You  are  very  right,"  I 
said,  "  in  sending  for  Mrs.  Clayton,  and  giving  her  an  opportuni- 
ty to  retract  her  unjust  suspicions  of  you,  and  to  put  an  end  to  her 
quarrel  with  you;  and  if  she  has  any  thing  good  yet  remaining 
about  her,  she  will  be  here  without  delay."  ''Yes,  Sir/'  she  an- 
swered ;  ''but  poor  Mrs.  Clayton  may  not  be  able  to  do  as  she 
would  wish,  and  so  we  must  not  judge  her  harshly,  if  she  should  not 
come.  The  loss  of  the  winter  charities,  and  of  the  assistance 
which  Mrs.  Warton  gave  her  in  her  confinements,  and  many 
other  things,  all  occasioned  by  your  discovery  about  the  funeral, 
have  vexed  the  whole  family,  and  they  may  dissuade  her  from  do- 
ing what  she  herself  might  think  to  be  right."  "  Well,  Martha,"  I 
said,  "  you  will  see;  but  at  all  events,  it  is  kind  of  you  to  find  ex- 
cuses for  her  in  this  manner,  and  you  will  have  done  every  thing 
which  lies  in  your  power;  the  rest  you  must  leave  to  God.  But, 
my  poor  Martha,  Mrs.  Warton  will  not  be  satisfied,  when  I  tell 
her,  that  you  have  nobody  to  attend  upon  you,  except  Mrs. 
Parkes,  who  can  spare  so  little  time  from  her  own  children." 

At  this  instant  came  in  Mrs.  Parkes  herself,  in  a  great  hurry, 
pushing  through  the  curtain,  and  stooping  under  the  line  with  some 
difficulty,  as  she  had  a  child  in  each  arm,  and  both  of  them  were 
crying  bitterly.  Upon  seeing  me,  she  dropped  a  low  curtsey,  and 
said,  she  was  afraid  Mrs.  Bilson  might  want  her  ;  for  she  had  been 
obliged  to  go  out  to  the  baker's,  and  had  been  absent  longer  than 
usual.  "  It  is  very  good  of  you,"  I  replied,  "  to  be  so  careful 
of  her  ;  but  I  always  observed  that  you  were  a  kind  young  wo- 
man ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  God  will  bless  you  for  it,  and  raise 
you  up  friends  to  nurse  you  when  you  are  sick  and  in  distress 
yourself. "     The  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  but  she  answered  im- 
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mediately,  smiling  tlirough  her  tears,  "  Oh,  Sir,  Mrs.  Bilson  is  so 
ready  to  do  what  she  can  for  every  body,  and  she  did  so  much  for 
Tne  when  my  own  mother  was  ill,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  help  her 
now  in  her  turn  ;  but  if  she  does  not  want  me  this  minute,  I  will 
step  into  my  own  room  ;  for  these  babes  will  trouble  her,  and  you 
too,  Sir,  with  their  crying.  I  believe  they  are  hungry,  poor 
things."  '^  Go  then,"  I  said,  "  and  Martha  will  knock  for  you, 
when  I  have  left  her. " 

I  was  much  pleased  with  this  trait  of  modesty  in  Mrs.  Parkes. 
The  generality  of  women  of  the  same  rank,  being  entirely  desti- 
tute of  such  a  feeling,  and  without  any  sense  of  common  decency, 
would  have  made  no  scruple  of  uncovering  their  bosoms  before 
me  ;  but  she  was  as  chaste  and  guarded  in  her  conduct  as  she  was 
pure  in  her  thoughts  ;  and  she  was  pretty  withal  in  her  features, 
and  cleanly  in  her  person,  and  neat  in  her  dress  ,  and  I  found  af- 
terwards, that  she  possessed  the  entire  affections  of  her  husband, 
who  never  deserted  her  for  the  alehouse.  When  she  was  gone,  I 
began  to  praise  her  to  Martha,  and  I  promised  to  mention  her  name 
and  character  to  Mrs.  Warton.  "  Ah,  Sir,"  she  said,  <^  if  I 
could  but  see  the  good  Madam  Warton  once  more  before  I  die,  it 
would  rejoice  my  eyes  ;  and  then  there  would  be  nothing  left  for 
me  to  desire,  but — but — but — ."  Here  her  sobs  drowned  her 
voice,  and  the  sentence  was  broken  off  unfinished  ;  but  I  guessed 
her  meaning,  and  said,  '*  You  wish  to  see  your  poor  old  father, 
Martha  ;  I  am  sure  you  do ;  and  if  he  happens  to  be  well,  he  may 
soon  be  here  ;  and,  what  between  walking  and  riding  in  the  wa- 
gons, the  journey  will  cost  but  a  trifle  ;  and,  if  he  chooses  to  stay 
for  a  week  or  so,  he  may  get  a  little  job  amongst  some  of  his  old 
masters,  who  will  be  glad  to  employ  him  again,  w^hen  they  know 
upon  w^hat  an  errand  he  is  come."  "  Ah,  God  bless  you.  Sir," 
she  cried  out,  with  mingled  sobs  ;  *'  difficulties  are  no  difficulties 
to  you  ;  to  77ie  it  seemed  impossible,  but  to  you  it  is  nothing. 
The  poor  old  man  will  be  here,  Sir  ;  I  know  it,  now;  and  he  will 
close  my  eyes  yet." 

Sad  office,  thought  I,  for  a  father  ;  and,  when  he  has  done  it,  he 
will  have  no  kindred  hand  to  close  his  own! 

Martha  and  myself  might  now  have  wept  till  the  setting  sun  had 
warned  me  of  the  flux  of  time  ;  but,  on  the  sudden,  collecting 
firmness  enough  to  speak  to  her,  I  told  her  that  I  should  adminis- 
ter the  sacrament  to  her  on  the  morrow.  Then  I  departed  with 
all  speed. 

The  morrow  came,  and  I  repaired  at  the  appointed  time  to  Mar- 
i  iia's  cottage.  On  entering  and  passing  the  curtain,  the  first  ob- 
ject, which  caught  my  view,  was  the  venerable  head  of  old  James 
West.  He  rose  slowly  from  a  chair,  supported  by  his  staff,  to  do 
me  honour  ;  but  I  soon  re-seated  him.     Next  I  sa\v  Sarah,  his 
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wife,  sitting  by  the  sick-bed  ;  she  rose  too,  but  I  beckoned  to  her 
to  resume  her  place.  Now  Martha  spoke,  ''  Here  are  my  good 
old  friends.  Sir,  come  to  partake  with  me  of  the  last  supper  of  our 
blessed  Lord  ;  the  last,  Sir  ;  yes,  it  will  be  the  last  to  ??ze  ;  and  it 
will  prepare  me,  I  pray  God,  for  my  last  journey.  I  knew  you 
would  be  glad  to  see  them.  Sir  ;  and  they  were  themselves  very 
glad  to  come.  We  have  often  ate  together  at  the  rectory,  Sir, 
and  knelt  together  at  the  rail  of  the  altar  to  eat  the  bread  of  life  ; 
and  as  we  did  it  in  sincerity,  Sir,  though  with  poor  abilities,  I 
think  that  God  looked  down  upon  us  from  heaven  with  his  favour  ; 
and  I  hope  he  will  do  the  same  now,  although  we  are  not  in  a  sa- 
cred dwelling-place  of  his  own.'^ 

'^  That  he  will,  I  am  sure,  Martha,"  I  replied  ;  ^^  the  heart  is 
every  thing  to  him,  the  place  nothing,  except  for  our  sakes.  Walls 
and  ceilings,  however  hallowed,  cannot  contain  such  a  Being  ;  he 
fills  the  whole  world  with  his  presence  ;  he  is  every  where  at  once; 
he  is  here  now;  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  his 
name,  there  is  he  in  the  midst,  of  them  ;  nay,  if  they  be  of  a  poor 
and  humble  spirit,  his  abode  is  in  their  very  hearts.  But  he  must 
be  honoured  before  men  ;  and  for  public  honour  there  must  be  a 
public  place,  set  apart  from  every  other  use  ;  and  he  is  so  gracious, 
as  to  promise  that  he  will  dwell  there  in  a  more  especial  manner  ; 
and  that  his  ears  shall  ever  be  open  in  such  places  to  receive  and 
accept,  with  a  peculiar  favour,  the  united  prayers  of  his  whole  con- 
gregation. Whilst  you  were  able,  Martha,  you  worshipped  him 
there  with  these  your  aged  friends  continually;  and,  perhaps,  in 
the  views  of  his  divine  mercy  he  joins  you  all  three  together  ;  and, 
I  doubt  not,  he  will  look  upon  you  now,  when  you  serve  him 
jointly  in  this  secret  chamber,  with  equal  love  and  mercy.  But 
before  you  are  joined  eternally,  you  must  be  separated  for  a  time  ; 
such  is  the  law  of  our  mortal  being  ;  dust  we  are,  and  to  dust  we 
must  return.  There  is  a  journey  first  to  be  taken,  as  you  very 
well  say,  Martha  ;  and  the  sacrament  is  a  proper  preparation  for 
it.'^ 

After  this,  silence  ensued,  and  all  appeared  to  be  composing 
themselves  for  the  holy  rite  ;  so,  having  found  a  convenient  spot 
for  the  old  man  to  kneel  upon  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  unpacked 
my  basket,  and  arranged  the  contents  of  it  as  well  as  I  could  under 
the  existing  circumstances,  I  went  through  the  appointed  forms ; 
but  not  without  some  thrilling  of  my  nerves  ;  for  the  spectacle  was 
very  interesting,  and  the  recollections  springing  from  it  peculiarly 
affecting.  As  for  Martha,  she  was  in  tears  during  the  whole  cere- 
mony; nor  were  the  feelings  of  the  old  people  so  blunted  with  age 
as  to  enable  them  to  remain  dry-eyed.  The  old  man  especially, 
by  much  the  oldest  of  all,  wiped  his  face  once  or  twice  with  his 
handkerchief. 

Vol.  it.  11 
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"When  ail  was  tiuished,  I  dismissed  him  and  iiis  wite  vvitli  many 
kind  expressions  of  regard,  and  added  that  it  would  be  good  for 
Martha  to  be  left  for  some  time  by  herself,  to  meditate  upon  the 
sacred  act  that  had  just  been  performed.  I  intended  to  follow 
them  instantly:  but  first,  as  I  thought  it  would  be  comfortable  to 
poor  Martha,  I  told  her,  that  I  had  great  liopes  Mrs.  Warton 
would  be  stout  enough  to  come  to  see  her  in  a  day  or  two,  if  the 
weather  was  favourable.  Immediately  when  she  heard  this,  the 
lips  of  the  grateful  woman  began  to  quiver  with  intensity  of  feel- 
ing ;  but  at  length  she  said,  -'  Oh!  Sir,  the  poor  people  have  had 
a  great  loss,  and  you,  Sir,  have  had  a  much  greater  loss,  in  dear 
Madam's  sickness.  We  used  to  see  you  together  always  in  our 
cottages,  and  walking  arm-in-arm  through  the  parish,  even  in  the 
farthest  parts  of  it ;  for  she  could  walk  almost  as  well  as  yourself, 
Sir.  And  then.  Sir,  she  made  a  hundred  little  inquiries,  which 
you  could  not  so  properly  do,  or  for  which  you  want  time,  about 
the  state  of  the  poor  families,  and  the  cleanliness  of  their  rooms, 
and  the  diseases  of  the  children,  and  the  medicines  and  the  food 
necessary  for  them,  and  all  their  whole  needful  care  and  manage- 
ment, of  which  the  parents  are  generally  very  ignorant,  or  neg- 
lectful. And,  I  am  sure,  it  has  been  a  pain  to  many  of  us,  to  have 
seen  you,  Sir,  for  so  long  a  time,  walking  about  by  yourself,  so 
lonely,  without  your  spouse,  and  without  a  creature  to  talk  to,  as 
we  know  you  do  for  hours  together." 

What  Martha  said  was  very  true.  It  is  indeed  almost  incredi- 
ble, what  a  difference  it  makes,  whether  the  clergyman's  wife  is 
able  and  disposed  to  perform  those  duties,  or  not.  Many  of  them 
he  himself  cannot  perform,  at  any  rate  ;  and  they  are  of 
much  greater  importance  than  they  may  seem  at  first  sight, 
both  with  respect  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  poor  in 
their  daily  concerns,  and  also  as  regards  his  influence  over  them 
for  a  more  substantial  good.  And  there  are  other  things  in  abun- 
dance, of  which  Martha  perhaps  was  not  aware,  which  can  never 
flourish,  or  prosper  in  any  degree,  without  the  active  superinten- 
dence of  a  lady  in  authority ;  especially  the  charitable  institutions 
for  the  relief  of  her  own  sex.  For  every  duty  of  this  kind  Mrs. 
Warton  had  a  natural  aptitude,  and  disposition;  and  by  long  prac- 
tice, begun  before  her  marriage,  she  had  acquired  all  the  requisite 
skill  and  experience  ;  so  that  when  the  various  advantages, 
likely  to  flow  from  these  invaluable  qualities,  were  at  once  inter- 
cepted by  the  state  of  her  health,  my  own  exertions  appeared  to 
be  the  less  availing;  and  many  things,  essential  to  the  improvement 
of  the  parish,  seemed  to  retrograde,  rather  than  to  advance,  and 
poor  Martha  was  not  the  only  person  who  made  the  same  re- 
mark. 

In  reply  to  iier  I  said,  that  it  was  certainly  very  unfortunate  in 
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every  way,  both  for  rayseif  and  for  others;  but  that  it  could  not  be 
helped.  '^  No,  Sir/'  she  interposed,  catching  up  my  sentence  be- 
fore I  had  finished  it,  *'it  could  not  be  helped  indeed.  Her  kind- 
ness made  her  attempt  what  her  strength  was  unequal  to.  With 
her  heart  she  coukl  not  help  assisting  even  the  poorest  fellow-crea- 
ture in  distress.  We  all  know  what  her  sufferings  arise  from,  Sir; 
but  they  will  be  a  blessing  to  her  hereafter;  yes,  and  here  too,  de- 
pend upon  that,  Sir.  It  is  as  sure  as  God  is  sure.  My  faith  in- 
creases, as  my  death  draws  nearer.  I  can  see  now,  Sir,  through 
the  blackest  clouds.  The  afflictions  of  the  bad,  like  me,  will  end 
in  good ;  the  afflictions  of  the  good,  like  her,  will  end  in  good 
upon  good,  not  to  be  spoken,  not  to  be  conceived." 

Thus  was  the  once  impatient  Martha,  one  that  wrestled  under 
God's  yoke,  complained  against  his  dealings,  and  was  too  blind 
and  too  weak  in  faith  to  see  to  the  end  of  them,  a  very  babe  in 
understanding,  now  so  strong  and  enlightened  as  to  be  able  to  con- 
sole, to  exhort,  and  to  confirm  another;  yes,  even  him  who  had 
exerted  all  his  faculties  and  energies  to  do  it  for  herself.  Her  al- 
lusion to  the  cause  of  Mrs.  Warton's  long  imprisonment  to  her 
couch  would  have  touched  me  to  the  quick,  if  I  had  not  often 
heard  similar  remarks  from  persons  of  the  same  rank.  An  old 
crippled  pauper,  waiting  in  the  back  aisle  after  sacrament  had  fal- 
len down  in  a  fit;  and  Mrs.  Warton,  although  so  circumstanced  as 
to  require  rest,  and  the  husbanding  of  her  strength,  had  been  the 
first  to  rush  from  her  pew,  and  by  an  extraordinary  effort  to  lift 
the  epileptic  cripple  from  the  ground.  I  was  myself  in  the  ro- 
bing-room;  the  tumult  called  me  out;  and  the  mischief  was  visible 
enough,  My  wife  was  deadly  pale,  and  cold  drops  of  sweat  stood 
upon  her  face.  Years  have  elapsed,  and  she  still  sufiers;  but  I  do 
not  now,  as  Martha  lamented,  wander  about  alone;  she  has  borne 
me  many  children,  the  pledges  of  our  love,  and  the  resemblances, 
I  hope,  of  herself,  to  accompany  and  to  beguile  my  walks.  But  I 
return  to  the  conversation. 

^'  Oh!  Martha,"  I  exclaimed,  *^if  Mrs.  Warton  were  here,  she 
would  not  permit  you  to  call  her  good  in  that  sense;  nor  to  mag- 
nify, as  you  do,  her  humane  action.  She  would  never  allow,  that 
any  were  so  good  as  to  need  no  correction,  or  that  any  charitable 
deed,  followed  by  sorrow  here  might  claim  an  unspeakable  reward 
hereafter.  She  trusts  to  something  else  much  more  effectual  than 
any  poor  little  deservings  of  her  own.  You  know  what  I  mean, 
Martha?"  "Yes,  yes.  Sir,"  she  replied,  *^  I  understand  you 
very  well;  but  her  good  deeds  will  go  up  for  a  memorial  of  her, 
nevertheless;  and,  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes,  we  cannot 
be  ignorant  how  they  will  be  accounted  of  then  ;  because  he,  who 
will  judge  us,  has  told  us  himself.  Ah !  Sir,  I  fear  many  will  be 
mistaken  in  that  day,  and  will  find  that  they  have  been  building 
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upon  sand.  To  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction 
is  true  religion,  Sir;  it  is  showing  our  faith  by  our  works;  and  I 
think  it  is  St.  Paul.  Sir,  who  says,  that  charity  is  even  better  than 
faith." 

^'He  does,  indeed,"  I  answered,  *^but  I  know  you  do  not  sup- 
pose St.  Paul's  meaning  to  be,  that  charity  is  better  than  faith,  in 
such  a  sense  as  that  you  may  choose  charity,  and  leave  faith  alone. 
No,  no,  we  can  never  arrive  at  the  true  Christian  charity  without 
the  help  of  the  true  Christian  faith.  Faith  must  be  the  foundation; 
charity  the  building  raised  upon  it;  but  the  foundation  is  for  the 
sake  of  the  building;  and  so,  in  this  sense,  the  building  is  better 
than  the  foundation,  and  charity  better  than  faith.  But  this  cha- 
rity, of  which  St.  Paul  speaks,  my  good  Martha,  is  not  so  little  a 
thing  as  visiting  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction;  it  em- 
braces much  more,  which  is  so  difficult  and  contrary  to  our  nature, 
that  we  must  be  excellent  Christians  indeed,  nay,  almost  perfect, 
to  do  it.  But  I  will  read  to  you  what  St.  Paul  actually  says,  out 
of  your  own  Bible,  which  I  am  glad  to  see  always  at  your  elbow," 
''  Ay,  ay.  Sir,"  she  replied,  "•  here  it  is  on  my  pillow;  and  what 
could  I  do  without  such  a  companion  and  comforter!  My  mind  is 
stayed  upon  it.     But  I  am  preventing  you  from  reading  to  me,  Sir." 

''  The  passage,"  I  said,  ''is  in  the*  13th  chapter  of  his  1st  Epis- 
tle to  the  Corinthians,  and  begins  at  the  4th  verse,  '  Charity  suf- 
fereth  long,  and  is  kind;  charity  envieth  not;  charity  vaunteth  not 
itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh 
not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil;  rejoiceth  not 
in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth;  beareth  all  things,  believeth 
all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things;  charity  never 
faileth.'  See  now,  Martha,  w^iat  a  virtue  this  Christian  charity  is; 
how  far  it  goes  beyond  visiting  the  fatherless  and  the  widows  in 
their  affliction;  what  a  struggle  we  must  have  daily  and  hourly  with 
the  bad  passions  of  our  nature  before  we  can  get  it;  meekness,  and 
lowliness,  and  humility,  and  vseif-abasemcnt,  and  patience,  and 
long-suffering,  you  perceive,  are  the  main  parts  of  it;  no  envy,  no 
jealousy,  no  ill  will,  no  ill  thought  with  respect  to  another,  are  al- 
lowed by  it;  in  short,  it  contains  almost  every  other  virtue  within 
itself.  How  much  you  must  conquer,  Martha,  before  you  can 
reach  this!" 

''Yes,  yes.  Sir,"  She  exclaimed  feelingly,  ''nobody  knows 
that  better  than  I  do,  for  nobody  had  more  to  conquer.  I  tremble 
even  now.  Sir,  when  I  look  back,  and  think  what  little  charity  I 
once  had;  or,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  ought  to  say  what  a  slave  1  was 
to  every  uncharitable  desire,  and  to  all  bitterness,  wrath,  malice,  and 
evil  speakmg,  and  revenge.  But  thanks  first.  Sir,  to  you7'  admo- 
nitions and  instructions,  both  public  and  private;  thanks  next  to 
that  holy  Book  which  you  hold  in  your  hands,  and  which  I  have 
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studied  day  and  night;  thanks,  above  all,  to  God's  mighty  spirit, 
who  hath  endued  me  with  a  strength  not  my  own,  and  put  feelings 
into  my  heart,  to  which  I  was  an  utter  stranger  before;  thanks, 
Sir,  to  all  these,  I  am  now  at  perfect  peace  with  every  body  in  my 
own  breast  and  thoughts.  I  have  forgiven  even  my  cruellest  ene- 
my; I  have  prayed  for  iiim  in  the  night-watches  on  my  bed;  I  have 
wept  for  him  more  often  than  I  can  say;  nay,  Sir,  if  I  could  but 
save  his  soul  alive,  I  would  gladly  suffer  here  the  very  worst  that 
this  world  might  bring."  Then  suddenly  clasping  her  hands  to- 
gether, and  raising  her  eyes  upwards,  with  a  wonderful  fervour, 
she  added  these  emphatic  words,  *' Spare  him,  0  Lord  Jesu;  for 
thou  hast  redeemed  him  too!" 

I  had  been  wishing,  at  this  crisis,  for  some  additional  declaration 
on  this  important  part  of  Martha's  history;  and,  for  that  purpose, 
I  had  said  what  I  did  upon  charity.  It  succeeded  to  my  heart's 
content;  and  now  no  doubt  remained  but  that  she  had  imbibed  all 
the  divine  principles  of  the  holy  Christian  character.  She  had  evi- 
dently the  spirit  of  Christ;  and  therefore  I  was  fully  satisfied  that 
she  was  one  of  His.  From  every  trial  that  I  made  of  her,  she 
came  off  victorious;  from  this  last  more  than  victorious.  This  was 
even  to  stretch  Christianity  itself  as  far  it  couid  go.  The  sound 
of  that  brief  prayer,  with  all  its  pathetic  and  sublime  energy,  yet 
rings  in  my  ears.  At  the  time,  I  grasped  her  hands,  which  still 
remained  in  the  attitude  of  supplication,  and  exclaiming  with  dif- 
liculty,  ''Martha,  you  are  ripe  for  heaven;  you  are  fit  company 
for  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect;  endure  thus  unto  the  end, 
and  then  wear  your  crown!"  I  hurried  away  before  her  devotion 
seemed  to  pause ;  and  whether  she  heard  me,  or  not,  I  cannot  tell. 
In  a  few  moments  I  was  beyond  the  curtain,  and  out  of  the  cot- 
tage; smitten  deeply  with  the  past  scene,  and  revolving,  as  I  paced 
slowly  along  afterwards,  what  it  was  to  be  a  Christian. 

From  this  day  she  declined  rapidly,  although  it  was  too  mani- 
fest, that  she  might  still  linger  for  a  considerable  time:  but  her 
voice  beginning  to  be  very  feeble,  Mrs.  Warton  determined  to  ex- 
ecute the  intention  of  visiting  her  without  further  delay;  and  ac- 
cordingly, having  a  fine  morning  for  this  arduous  undertaking,  she 
set  out,  and  accomplished  the  walk  with  much  less  fatigue  than  we 
had  just  reason  to  fear.  Upon  our  arrival  we  found  old  Bilson  in 
his  daughter's  chamber;  he  had  been  there  a  few  hours,  and  all  the 
agony  of  the  meeting  was  over.  Mrs.  Parkes  was  present  at  it, 
and  some  time  afterwards  attempted  to  describe  it  to  me,  but  all  in 
vain;  she  was  of  too  gentle  a  mould  herself,  and  too  susceptible  of 
sorrow  to  be  able  to  paint,  viva  voce,  the  sorrows  of  another.  So 
this  scene  is  lost,  but  the  fancy  may  easily  paint  it. 

Upon  seeing  us  the  old  man  began  to  w^eep,  and  to  exclaim  that 
be  was  come  to  see  his  dau2;hter  die;  for  he  was  sure  that  she 
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would  never  get  over  it,  nor  rise  from  that  bed  again.  "  Well, 
well,"  I  said  *'  be  firm,  and  do  not  talk  in  that  manner  to  disturb  her 
last  moments.  Keep  your  grief  to  yourself,  and  submit  to  God; 
he  loves  us  all  even  better  than  we  love  ourselves;  so  that  we  are 
safest  and  best  in  his  hands.  If  he  saw  fit,  it  would  be  just  as  easy 
for  him  to  raise  her  up  again  from  this  sick  bed,  as  it  was  to  cast 
her  upon  it.  Be  silent,  therefore,  for  you  know  nothing  about  it, 
my  poor  old  friend.  But  your  daughter  is  one  of  the  wise  virgins, 
and  has  trimmed  her  lamp,  and  will  not  be  surprised  by  death  and 
darkness,  come  when  or  as  soon  as  they  may.  She  has  glorified 
God  by  many  years  of  patience  under  trouble,  and  she  will  glorify 
him  by  meeting  her  end  with  the  same  patience;  full  of  tranquilli- 
ty, because  full  of  faith.  Your  undue  sorrow  and  idle  speeches 
would  do  much  harm  to  another  not  so  well  grounded  in  religion  as 
Martha,  and  even  to  Martha  they  might  do  some  harm,  by  making 
her  uneasy  for  you  although  not  for  herself  Go  and  calm  your- 
self, my  poor  old  friend,  in  Mrs.  Farkes's  room,  and  we  will  send 
for  you  again  presently.  '^  So  he  went,  not  unwillingly,  but  shed- 
ding tears  profusely. 

The  imprudence  of  persons  attending  upon  sick-beds  is  incon- 
ceivable, except  by  the  clergy,  and  some  others  who  are  profession- 
ally in  the  habit  of  witnessing  it;  and,  if  it  be  not  repressed  at  once 
by  a  pretty  strong  rebuke,  it  occurs  perpetually  in  every  shape,  and 
in  every  form  of  expression.  I  have  seen  the  sick  themselves,  in 
many  instances,  exceedingly  distressed,  and  even  agonized  by  it, 
and  I  was  under  great  difficulty  at  first  how  to  manage  it.  For  a 
time,  until  I  had  considered  the  matter  more  accurately,  I  was  con- 
tent to  take  the  imprudent  persons  out  of  the  room  with  me  when 
I  went  away,  and  to  admonish  them  of  their  folly  privately;  but 
the  mischief  had  been  done,  and  was  very  often  irreparable.  A 
poor  woman,  suppose,  broken  down  by  a  recent  child-birth,  with 
vscarcely  a  particle  of  strength  about  her;  depressed  too  in  her 
spirits  and  haunted  with  the  bitter  thought  of  being  soon  snatched 
away  from  a  numerous  family  of  young  children,  has  one  of  these 
foolish,  croaking  neighbours  to  demolish  her  altogether.  I  come 
in,  perchance,  with  the  hope  of  comforting  and  cheering  her  sink- 
ing mind  a  little,  that  it  may  the  better  support  her  sinking  body; 
whilst  I  would  almost  imperceptibly  prepare  her  for  the  worst. 
But  immediately  upon  my  appearance  and  inquiring  how  the  sick 
woman  is,  this  officious  ill-judging  friend  cries  out  aloud,  ^'Oh! 
Sir,  she  is  as  bad  as  she  can  be  to  be  alive;  an  hour  ago  1  thought 
she  would  have  died,  Sir;  and  I  expect  another  attack  every  minute. 
She  will  never  last  out  another  attack,  Sir;  it  will  certainly  carry 
her  off.  Sir;  and  then  what  will  become  of  these  helpless  babes.'"' 
The  efiect  of  such  a  speech  as  this  it  is  almost  impossible  to  efface 
by  any  thing  which  I   can  say  afterwards.     In  general,  indeed, 
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whatever  I  might  say  afterwards,   she  suspects  it  of  being  only- 
meant  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  her  approaching  end. 

Martha,  no  doubt,  had  heard  distinctly  my  speech  to  her  father, 
as  I  intended  she  should,  because  my  chief  view  in  making  it  was 
to  comfort  and  support  herself  But  she  had  no  immediate  oppor- 
tunity of  noticing  it  ;  for  Mrs.  Warton  was  now  leaning  over  her, 
and  telling  her,  in  a  tone  of  tenderness  and  affection,  that  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her  again  was  sadly  lessened  by  seeing  her  so 
ill.  For  a  while  poor  Martha  was  unable  to  return  any  answer. 
Her  natural  sensibility  was  this  day  tasked  to  the  uttermost  ;  first 
by  the  arrival  of  her  father,  and  next  by  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Warton. 
In  the  meantime  I  had  seated  myself  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  ;  and 
Mrs.  Warton  sat  on  the  side,  more  conveniently  for  conversation, 
if  the  sick  person  should  be  able  and  disposed  to  talk.  At  length 
she  said,  after  a  great  struggle  to  compose  herself,  ''  Ah!  Madam, 
it  is  very,  very  kind  of  you  to  come  so  far  to  see  such  a  poor  crea- 
ture as  me.  It  would  kill  me  quite  if  you  were  to  catch  any  harm 
by  it  ;  and  I  am  sure  it  must  be  a  great  risk  which  you  run."  " I 
hope  not,  my  good  Martha,"  replied  Mrs.  Warton,  ''  but  I  should 
regret  it  the  less,  if  my  coming  might  be  of  any  service  to  you. " 
''  Your  coming  will  be  of  great  service  to  me,  dear  Madam,"  she 
said,  ''  for  I  shall  be  pleased  with  thinking  that  I  have  not  forfeit- 
ed your  good  opinion  ;  and  then.  Madam,  you  are  so  gentle  that 
you  will  sooth  my  troubles,  and,  above  all,  your  wise  counsel  will 
teach  me  how  to  fight  the  last  fight  so  as  not  to  lose  the  prize,  and 
be  a  cast-away."  '^  Martha,"  Mrs.  Wharton  answered,  "  I  am 
come  to  be  a  learner,  and  not  a  teacher  ;  and  who  would  not  give 
up  all  other  knowledge  for  yours  ?  All  other  knowledge  is  useless 
in  comparison  with  knowing  what  you  knov/;  that  is,  how  to  have 
made  the  right  preparation  for  another  world.  This  knowledge 
you  owe  to  a  gracious  God  ;  it  comes  chiefly  from  the  heart,  Mar- 
tha ;  it  has  little  to  do  with  the  head,  and  therefore  the  wisest  of 
the  sons  of  men  cannot  get  this  knowledge,  unless  God  touch  their 
hearts.  Dr.  Warton  has  charmed  me  from  time  to  time  with  tell- 
ing me,  that  out  of  your  heart  no  longer  proceed  any  evil  thoughts, 
any  evil  desires,  any  evil  words,  or  actions  ;  but  on  the  contrary 
all  the  graces  and  fruits  of  holiness  :  so  that  you  are  now,  without 
more  counsel,  truly  prepared  to  die,  and  fully  meet  to  be  a  parta- 
ker after  death  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light."  ^'  Would 
that  it  might  be  so,  Madam!"  said  Martha,  w^iilst  her  face  was 
slightly  convulsed  with  the  praise  bestowed  upon  her,  and  with 
the  anticipation  of  future  joys  thus  suggested  to  her  fancy;  "  but 
I  shall  owe  it  all  to  good  Dr.  Warton  and  yourself.  Madam  ;  for  I 
well  remember  how  you  were  both  sent  to  me  by  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, and  how  you  bore  with  my  ill  temper,  and  with  what  pati- 
ence and  perseverance  you  condescended  to  instruct  me,  unwilling 
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as  I  was  to  learn,  in  the  ways  of  God,  and  in  the  book  of  life,  and 
in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  I  remember  well,  too,  when 
the  Doctor  sometimes  rebuked  me  with  all  authority,  as  became 
one  of  Christ's  ministers,  how  you  stepped  in,  dear  Madam,  with 
your  gentle  sayings,  and  softened  down  his  just  severity,  and  heal- 
ed all  my  wounds.  Ah!  Madam,  I  believe  it  was  then  that  you 
met  with  your  sad  calamity,  which  has  prevented  you,  for  so  many 
years,  from  coming  amongst  us,  to  the  unspeakable  loss  of  many; 
for  many  might  have  been  blessed  as  I  have  been.''  *'  Such  was 
God's  will,  Martha,"  replied  Mrs.  Warton,  ''  and  I  hope  I  have 
learnt  the  difficult  lesson  of  submission  to  it  ;  but  if  I  had  it  yet  to 
learn,  I  might  profit  by  your  example  ;  you  might  now  teach  your 
teacher  more  effectually  than  I  could  then  have  pretended  to  teach 
you.  I  could  then  only  teach  you  the  reason  of  the  thing  ;  but 
you  would  now  teach  me  the  practice  of  the  thing  itself." 

**  Ah!  kind  Madam,"  said  poor  Martha,  with  a  mournful,  fal- 
tering voice,  '^  my  practice,  I  fear,  is  not  so  good  as  you  are  plea- 
sed to  think  it.  Here  is  my  poor  old  father,  and  I  blessed  Provi- 
dence for  sending  him  to  me  in  time  ;  but  he  has  shaken  me  sadly 
by  his  grief  I  thought  it  would  console  me  to  have  him  with  me 
at  the  last,  but  he  wants  it  himself  more  than  I  do  ;  and  I  who  so 
hardly  support  one,  must  now  support  both.  But  I  hope  what  the 
Doctor  said  will  be  useful  to  him.  Yet  it  is  a  pitiful  thing.  Ma- 
dam, to  out-live  every  body;  when  I  am  gone,  (and  you  see,  dear 
lady,  how  fast  I  am  going,)  there  will  be  no  human  creature  left  to 
care  for  him,  or  to  beg  a  blessing  upon  his  head.  He  is  a  burden 
upon  his  parish,  and  they  will  wish  to  be  rid  of  it  ;  not  a  tear  will 
be  shed  over  him  as  they  lay  him  out,  and  his  fellow-paupers  will 
carry  him  unwept  on  their  shoulders  to  his  grave.  SJie  will  be 
already  there,  who  should  have  received  his  last  breath  and  closed 
his  eyes,  whilst  they  had  yet  power  to  look  upon  her,  and  to  take 
a  long  farewell.  She  should  have  closed  his,  not  he  hers  ;  this 
would  have  been  the  order  of  nature,  and  she  herself  should  have 
had  a  husband  or  children  to  do  the  same  sad  office  for  her.  She 
will  be  already  there,  but  far  asunder  from  him  ;  and  their  dust 
will  not  be  mingled  together. " 

Whilst  she  was  speaking  thus,  the  tears  dropped  upon  her  from 
Mrs.  Warton's  face.  She  perceived  it,  and  continued,  ^^  Ahl 
dear  Madam,  how  does  your  kind  heart  feel  for  me!  But  it  is 
wrong  to  trouble  you  so  much,  and  I  shall  lose,  perhaps,  some- 
thing of  your  esteem  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  God  himself  will  not 
be  pleased,  if  I  seem  thus  to  question  his  doings.  But  it  is  only  to 
seem  to  do  so.  Madam  ;  for  I  believe,  and  am  sure,  as  the  Doctor 
told  my  father,  that  we  are  always  best  and  safest  in  God's  hands. 
Yet  my  thoughts  will  dwell  upon  what  has  been,  and  what  iS  to  be, 
whether  I  will  or  not." 
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Martha  was  now  almost  l^eyond  tears,  but  a  few  drops  were  vi- 
sible in  the  deep  sockets  of  her  eyes  ;  and  she  paused  here,  as  if 
for  an  instant,  to  collect  her  strength,  but  with  no  apparent  inten- 
tion of  stopping  altogether.  She  was  prolific  in  the  description  of 
the  sorrowful  circumstances  of  herself  and  her  father,  and  would 
have  gone  on,  no  doubt,  to  finish  the  picture  ;  but  Mrs,  Warton 
opportunely  interposed,  and  catching  up  her  last  expression,  said, 
'*  And  you  will  do  well,  good  Martha,  to  think  continually  what 
is  to  be  hereafter  ;  I  do  not  mean  that  little  hereafter  which  will 
end  with  our  lives,  but  that  great  hereafter  which  will  never  end. 
The  other  is  so  short  a  thing  at  the  longest,  and  so  poor  a  thing  at 
the  best,  that  it  is  not  worth  the  thinking  of ;  but  this  is  worthy  of 
the  thoughts  of  an  immortal  soul,  and  alone  worthy.  It  is  to  think 
about  the  greatest  things  that  can  enter  into  the  mind  of  man — how 
we  are  to  see  God  himself  i'i^n(^  to  fnpp,  nnd  in  hf>  transported  with 
joy  at  such  a  sighc  ^  how  we  are  to  hear  millions  of  blessed  spirits 
attuning  their  harps,  and  singing  hallelujahs  to  his  praise  ;  how  we 
are  to  be  with  our  divine  Master  and  Redeemer,  and  like  him  too, 
in  the  glorious  company  of  all  the  good  that  have  been  from  the 
foundations  of  the  world  ;  and  to  meet  again  our  own  dear  friends 
and  relations  in  such  happy  realms  :  can  any  thing  be  greater  or 
better  to  think  of  than  this  ?  Why,  if  we  were  to  have  these  en- 
joyments but  for  a  day;  this  enrapturing  view  of  almighty  good- 
ness, this  heavenly  music,  this  delightful  society  of  all  whom  we 
love,  and  reverence,  and  adore  ;  it  would  be  cheaply  bought  with 
the  sufferings  of  a  whole  life.  But  these  enjoyments  are  to  last  for 
ever,  Martha  ;  they  are  to  have  no  end.  0  wonderful  thought! 
An  eternity  of  bliss,  never  cloying  or  surfeiting,  always  fresh  and 
new!  Who  will  stoop  to  think  of  any  thing  else  ?  Who  will  imbit- 
ter  their  thoughts  with  the  recollection  of  what  has  been,  or  with 
the  fear  of  what  is  to  be,  in  this  short  stage  of  their  being,  which 
is  less  than  the  mere  sojourning  of  a  traveller  at  an  inn  ?'^ 

Such,  substantially,  was  what  Mrs.  Warton  said  to  Martha  ;  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  effect  of  it  upon  a  person  so  far  advan- 
ced in  Christian  attainments  as  Martha  was,  should  be  greatly  suc- 
cessful. Her  countenance,  as  Mrs.  Warton  went  along,  betoken- 
ed at  first  a  sense  of  self-degradation  ;  that  she  had,  for  a  moment 
even,  chained  down  her  thoughts  to  these  wretched,  low,  terres- 
trial, transitory  things,  instead  of  bidding  them  soar  aloft  to  celes- 
tial, glorious,  everlasting  scenes  of  bliss ;  but  at  length  it  brightened 
with  the  description  of  the  scenes  themselves  into  that  of  one  who 
was  already  in  them,  and  she  exclaimed,  with  a  sort  of  supernatu- 
ral strength  and  energy,  when  Mrs.  Warton  had  finished,  ''  Fare- 
well then  to  this  world  and  to  all  its  concerns  ;  henceforth! — 
henceforth  I  shut  it  from  my  eyes,  and  try  by  faith  to  pierce  into 
the  world   above.      Nothing  earthly  shall  disturb  me  more.      I 
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will  wait  thy  call,  0  gracious  God  and  Father,  in  still  silence  ; 
thinking  only  of  thy  infinite  love  to  men  in  Christ  Jesus  thy  Son, 
and  commending  my  spirit  into  thy  hands,  as  into  the  hands  of  a 
faithful  Creator  and  most  merciful  Saviour!"  Then  relaxing  into 
a  softer  and  feebler  tone,  she  said,  <*  And  farewell  you  too,  kind 
Madam  !  Did  I  not  foretel  that  your  counsels  would  be  wise,  and 
your  words  gentle  and  soothing  ?  So  they  have  been  always  to 
9726,  and  now  not  least  when  I  needed  it  most.  Will  the  good 
Doctor  finish  all  his  labours  in  my  behalf  by  reading  the  commen- 
datory prayer  for  me  ?  And  then  nothing  further  will  remain  to  be 
done  for  me  here,  but  to  bury  me  decently." 

Upon  this  invitation  I  rose  from  my  seat  on  the  bed,  and  tapped 
against  the  wall  for  the  old  man  to  come.  Meanwhile,  at  her  own 
desire,  'Mrs.  Warton  and  Mrs.  Parkes  had  placed  Martha  upon  her 
back,  as  if  in  that  posture  she  was  now  about  to  receive  the  stroke 
of  death.  When  this  was  done,  she  opened  her  ©yes,  and  convey- 
ing her  sight  from  side  to  side,  as  if  she  wanted,  or  missed  some- 
thing, at  length  she  rested  with  apparent  satisfaction  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  her  aged  father,  who  was  approaching  the  bed.  Then 
suddenly  she  closed  them  again,  and  we  all  knelt  down,  and  her 
wish  was  accomplished.  It  was  a  solemn,  and  awful,  and  a  very 
trying  act;  reaching,  I  believe,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  forti- 
tude of  every  one  of  us.  I  added  the  benediction  at  the  end  of 
the  visitation  service,  without  changing  any  thing  in  it;  for  I 
could  not. 

After  this  we  all  rose;  and  Mrs.  Warton  and  myself  just  touch- 
ing Martha's  hands,  which  were  folded  over  her  face,  we  slowly 
left  the  room.  I  looked  back  twice  or  thrice;  but  she  still  remain- 
ed in  the  same  posture,  and  would  trust  herself  no  more  to  behold 
what  she  respected,  or  loved.  For  several  days,  however,  she  was 
still  alive;  and  towards  the  last  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  say, 
whether  she  was  alive  or  not.  Her  breathing  was  not  perceptible 
by  we,  but  her  face  was  not  the  face  of  the  dead.  If  she  perform- 
ed any  religious  act  during  this  interval,  it  was  transacted  in  the 
recesses  of  her  own  breast,  and  locked  up  there  from  all  but  God. 
She  received  some  liquid  food,  but  she  never  spoke. 

Here  this  history  should  terminate,  that  I  might  neither  blame 
myself,  nor  lower  another,  as  I  have  done  the  Claytons,  in  the 
good  opinion  of  the  reader.  But  I  prefer  truth  to  all  false  embel- 
lishments, and  must  therefore  risk  his  displeasure  by  spoiling  my 
story,  so  far  as  truth  can  spoil  it.  Besides,  as  I  pretend  to  write 
for  the  instruction  of  my  younger  brethren,  I  must  point  out  faults, 
for  which  they  would  afterwards  grieve;  if,  by  a  negligence  similar 
to  mine,  they  sufiered  themselves  to  be  guilty  of  them. 

On  the  Sunday  after  Martha's  death,  there  were  five  corpses  of 
poor  people  brought  to  be  buried  at  the  parish  expense.     In  such 
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cases  the  passing  knell  of  the  dead  is  rung  by  the  least  of  the 
church-bells;  no  undertaker  is  employed,  nor,  in  general,  any 
bearers  but  from  the  poor-house;  the  coffin,  furnished  by  contract, 
is  only  so  many  pieces  of  unornamented  wood  rudely  nailed  to- 
gether; the  body  is  not  carried  into  the  church,  but  straight  from 
the  gates  to  the  grave;  and  most  probably  there  is  no  train  of 
mourners  behind,  because  there  is  nothing  to  bring  mourners 
together;  no  ensigns  of  grief  to  be  worn;  no  funeral-feast  to  be 
eaten;  nothing  but  a  pious  regard  for  the  memory  of  the  dead. — 
And  I  must  own,  although  it  will  be  reckoned,  perhaps,  but  a  su- 
perstitious weakness,  that  I  have  been  struck  to  the  heart  with  the 
sight  of  the  utter  destitution  in  which  the  mortal  remains  of  my 
fellow-men  have  sometimes  returned  to  their  own  fellow-dust. — 
Such  a  funeral  was  to  me  more  woful  than  all  the  splendid  trap- 
pings of  wo  could  have  made  it;  but  the  spirit  nevertheless  might 
have  been  already  with  its  Saviour  in  Paradise,  expecting  a  throne 
and  a  crown;  or,  perchance,  (too  painful  thought,  but  too  common 
an  occurrence!)  it  had  winged  its  flight  from  this  earth,  without  the 
solemn  benedictions  of  the  priest,  without  the  true  fear  of  God, 
without  the  saving  faith  of  a  Christian. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  very  number  added  to  the  other  me- 
lancholy reflections.  There  were  five  separate  graves ;  but  they 
were  near  together,  so  that  one  service  sufficed  for  all.  I  took  my 
station  in  the  front  of  three,  which  were  in  the  centre;  and  when 
the  bodies  were  deposited  in  them,  they  were  completely  abandon- 
ed; no  creature  remained,  but  one  of  the  sexton's  deputies,  to  scat- 
ter, at  the  appointed  moment,  a  few  particles  of  kindred  earth  upon 
the  coffins.  On  my  right  was  a  single  grave,  and  a  single  man 
was  standing  on  the  edge  of  it;  but  he  had  three  infants  with  him, 
one  in  his  arms.  He  was  in  dirty  tattered  clothes,  his  week-day's 
suit,  for  he  had  no  others  in  which  to  grace  the  Sabbath;  and  the 
dress  of  his  children  bespoke  the  same  wretched  poverty.  You 
might  read  in  his  countenance  the  grief  which  was  gnawing  his 
heart;  but  he  neither  sobbed  aloud,  nor  shed  a  silent  tear;  his  eyes 
and  his  thoughts  were  ever  in  the  grave,  except  once,  when  he 
looked  up  with  agony,  at  the  touching  expression  of  our  hope,  that 
the  departed  souls  are  resting  in  the  Lord  Jesus;  but,  all  the  time, 
the  infant,  which  he  carried,  was  playing  with  his  hair,  and  smiling 
at  its  own  fingers;  unconscious  of  its  mighty  loss;  unconscious  that 
its  mother  was  sleeping  below,  never  to  awake  again  in  this  world. 

On  my  left  there  was  a  thicker  mass,  and  some  sounds  of  sor- 
row were  issuing  from  it;  so  I  studiously  avoided  the  turning  my 
head  on  that  side,  until  I  had  finished  the  mournful  ceremony,  and 
was  about  to  retire.  Immediately  the  gray  locks  of  old  Jaiiies 
West  caught  my  eye;  by  his  side  was  Sarah.  I  was  alarmed  and 
looked  again.  Next  them  stood  old  Bilson  himself,  with  his  face 
bent  downwards;,  lingering  over  the  grave  and  weeping.    Not  a 
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particle  of  doubt  any  longer  reniained;  I  had  buried  Martha,  and 
I  had  disregarded  her  last  injunctions,  which  were,  **to  bury  her 
decently.''  So  foolishly  sure  was  I,  that  it  w^ould  be  done,  with- 
out any  interference  on  my  part,  that  I  had  dismissed  the  matter 
from  my  mind  aUogether.  Who  so  fit  to  go  through  tlie  church  to 
the  grave  as  this  good  creature,  who  loved  and  frequented  the 
church  so  much  whilst  she  was  alive  ? 

On  the  following  day  I  would  have  gone  to  the  hamlet,  if  it  had 
been  possible,  to  make  inquiries.  On  the  Tuesday  I  went;  but 
the  old  man  was  not  to  be  seen;  he  had  returned  to  his  own  pa- 
rish, with  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  Martha's  bed  and  other  fur- 
niture in  his  pocket,  which  was  said  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  have 
^*  buried  her  decently." 
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JANE  WHISTON— RELIGIOUS  MELANCHOLY, 


§  1. — Mrs.  Whiston,  her  Aunt,  Mrs.  Graves,  &c. 

Upon  returning  home  one  day  from  my  usual  morning's  walk, 
I  found  that  a  message  had  been  left  at  my  house,  to  desire  me  to 
call  upon  my  neighbour,  Mrs.  Graves,  who  had  under  her  care  a 
young  woman  reported  to  be  dangerously  sick.  Mrs.  Graves  her- 
self was  the  wife  of  a  working  malster,  and  had  a  large  family  of 
small  unhealthy  children;  yet  with  her  husband's  earnings,  and 
with  some  washing  which  she  took  in,  she  managed  to  keep  them 
all  very  tidy  and  comfortable,  and  to  rent  a  cottage  beyond  the  or- 
dinary size,  which  had  two  bed-chambers,  and  a  garden,  and  the 
advantage  of  being  detached  from  other  buildings.  On  my  arrival, 
the  eldest  child  immediately  conducted  me  up  stairs,  where  1  saw 
her  mother,  and  three  other  women,  friends  ^nd  relations  of  the 
sick  person;  and  I  observed  the  sick  person  herself  in  bed,  appa- 
rently in  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity.  Her  face  was  blotched  a 
little  with  red  pustules,  and  she  seemed  to  have  lost  her  strength; 
otherwise  there  was  no  particular  mark  of  disease  about  her — at 
least  to  an  unpractised  eye.  I  was  told  afterwards,  that  her  pulse 
was  scarcely  perceptible. 

Not  having  had  any  opportunity  of  making  previous  inquiries, 
I  accosted  her  at  once  with  one  of  my  usual  questions,  and  desired 
to  know  with  what  complaint  she  was  afflicted.  She  answered  in 
a  feeble  tone,  "  Bad  thoughts.  Sir;  bad  thoughts;  I  am  troubled  with 
very  bad  thoughts.'^ — This  being  quite  new  to  me,  I  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  act,  and  looked  round  upon  the  other  women  for  further  in- 
formation; upon  which  Mrs.  Graves  told  me,  that  she  had  been  la- 
bouring for  a  long  time  under  an  attack  of  low  fever,  which  had 
deprived  her  of  all  power  to  help  herself;  and  that  she  complained 
besides  of  these  bad  thoughts,  which  disturbed  her  rest,  and  were 
wearing  her  out  by  night  and  day.     ^^But  what  tJiey  are,  Sir/^ 
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she  said,  **  I  cannot  pretend  to  describe."  *^  Perhaps  these  other 
friends  of  hers  can  acquaint  me  ?"  I  replied;  but  they  were  all  si- 
lent, or  only  spoke  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show,  that  they  either 
could  not,  or  did  not  intend  to  explain  the  case  to  me.  Turning, 
therefore,  to  the  sick  woman,  I  asked  her  if  she  was  troubled  with 
the  bad  thoughts  at  the  present  moment  *'  No,  Sir,"  she  ans- 
wered, ''  they  left  me,  as  you  came  up  the  stairs;  but  I  have  them 
very  often;  and  for  a  great  length  of  time."  Still  I  was  exploring 
in  the  dark,  and  the  poor,  woman  herself  did  not  help  me.  She 
had  heard  me  questioning  her  friends  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
bad  thoughts  and  yet  slie  made  no  attempt  to  tell  me  what  they 
were.  I  began,  therefore,  to  suspect  some  mystery  about  it;  and 
feeling  it  unpleasant  to  press  any  of  them  to  disclose  what,  perhaps, 
they  might  wish  to  conceal,  I  trusted  to  circumstances  to  give  me 
by  degrees  the  necessary  knowledge  upon  this  subject.  I  therefore 
proceeded  in  the  following  manner. 

"  Had  you  these  bad  thoughts  before  your  sickness,  or  did  your 
sickness  cause  them?"  *'  They  caused  my  sickness,  Sir,  I  think," 
she  answered,  *^  I  had  them  some  time  before."  What  then — I 
said  to  myself — has  this  poor  woman  met  with  some  terrible  afflic- 
tion, which  weighs  her  spirits  to  the  ground;  or  has  she  been  guil- 
ty of  some  horrid  crime,  which  fills  her  soul  with  anguish,  and 
banishes  peace  from  her  breast?  I  will  try  her  on  these  supposi- 
tions. So  I  asked,  first,  if  she  was  married  ? — I  know  your  coun- 
tenance," I  said,  *^  young  woman;  but  I  am  ignorant  of  your  name 
and  circumstances."  ^'  Yes,  Sir,  I  am  married,"  she  replied, 
*<  and  as  times  go,  I  believe  I  have  no  great  reason  to  complain  of 
my  husband."  *' You  have  been  tolerably  happy  together,  have 
you?"  I  inquired.  '*Yes,  Sir,"  she  answeresd,  ^*  pretty  well  of 
that;  considering  all  things."  <'  And  have  you  had  any  children 
by  your  marriage?"  I  inquired  again.  *^  Yes  Sir,"  she  replied, 
''  but  they  are  dead,  and  I  thank  God  for  it."  "  Why  ?"  I  asked, 
*<  why  do  you  thank  God  for  the  loss  of  that  which  is  generally 
considered  a  great  blessing  ?"  ^'  Because  it  would  be  too  painful 
for  me  to  part  from  them,  and  leave  them  so  young  behind  me," 
was  her  answer.  **  Do  you  suppose  your  own  life  to  be  in  imme- 
diate danger  then?"  I  said,  with  tenderness.  **  Yes,  Sir,  I  do," 
was  her  reply,  which  she  uttered  with  rather  a  faltering  voice. 
*^  The  doctor  can  do  nothing  for  me,  and  I  feel  myself  going  fast. 
The  bad  thoughts  torment  me  so!"  **But  why  should  they  tor- 
ment you  at  all,  my  good  woman  ?"  I  inquired.  She  was  silent; 
so  I  inquired  again:  **  Do  you  encourage  them  to  come?"  ''  No, 
that  I  don't,"  she  answered  eagerly.  **  Do  you  consent  to  them, 
or  agree  with  them,  or  approve  of  them,  when  they  come  ?"  "  No, 
that  I  don't,  neither,"  she  answered  again  with  equal  eagerness. 
*«  Then  listen  to  Twe,"  I  said,  "  my  poor  afflicted  creaturej  and  be- 
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lieve  what  I  am  about  to  tell  you,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  g;ive  you 
comfort. ''  Her  eyes  were  now  fixed  earnestly  upon  me,  as  if  in 
expectation  of  some  joyful  intelligence;  and  so  I  told  her,  that  these 
bad  thoughts,  whatever  they  might  be,  would  do  her  no  harm  here- 
after; that  God  would  never  call  her  to  an  account  for  them;  and, 
in  short,  that  they  were  not  sins.  Adam's  lines  to  Eve  were  in 
my  mind,  and  I  gave  her  the  sense  of  them: — 

"  Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 

**  May  come  and  go,  so  unapproved,  and  leave 

**  No  spot  or  blame  behind  " 

This  consolation,  however,  did  not  seem  to  reach  her  case,  as 
I  judged  by  her  countenance;  for  she  said  nothing  to  assist  my 
conjectures,  one  way  or  the  other.  I  tried,  therefore,  to  get  at 
some  decisive  fact,  ^y  aoklu^  her,  as  she  expected  soon  to  die, 
whether  she  had  a  well-grounded  hope  of  being  happy  in  the 
next  world.  At  this  question  she  shuddered  dreadfully,  and  after 
a  time  exclaimed,  "  No,  Sir,  indeed,  the  devil  will  not  let  me 
have  any  hope  at  all.''  *'The  devil?"  I  inquired  hastily,  *' It  is 
the  devil,  then,  who  thus  torments  you?"  Yes,  Sir,"  she  replied, 
*'  it  is  the  devil,  who  puts  the  bad  thoughts  into  my  head,  and  very 
bad  they  are  indeed."  '*  Ah!"  I  said,  "I  pity  you  from  my 
heart,  and  I  can  readily  conceive  what  some  of  these  bad  thoughts 
may  be.  Our  Bibles  tell  us  the  history  of  the  holy  Job;  how  the 
devil  afflicted  him  with  every  possible  affliction,  and  brought  him 
down  to  the  very  brink  of  the  grave;  and  then,  when  he  had  got  this 
advantage  over  him,  and  human  nature  was  incapable  of  support- 
ing such  immense  sufferings,  he  would  have  prevailed  upon  the 
poor  man,  in  order  to  terminate  those  suflferings  at  once,  to  curse 
God,  and  die.  But  Job  was  not  to  be  so  deceived.  His  trust  in  the 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Almighty  received  at  the  first 
a  great  shock;  but  it  ultimately  triumphed.  His  faith  sustained 
the  grievous  trial,  and  assured  him  that,  if  not  here,  yet  hereafter, 
if  he  endured  to  the  end  with  a  patient  submission  to  God's  will, 
he  should  certainly  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  just  dealings  of 
God,  and  the  exact  performance  of  all  his  promises.  I  call  upon 
you,  therefore,  my  good  woman,  to  imitate  the  pattern  of  this  ex- 
cellent man,  and  I  say  also  to  you,  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
^  resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you.' " 

She  was  evidently  struck,  and  pleased  at  least  with  my  story  of 
Job,  for  her  eyes  brightened  up  a  little;  but  she  was  quite  silent, 
and  soon  relapsed  into  her  former  state  of  quietude.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  thought  it  most  advisable  to  offer  to  pray  with 
her,  and  so  I  said,  "  The  best  and  most  effectual  way  to  resist  the 
devil  is  by  prayer;  I  will  therefore,  kneel  down,  and  try  what  can 
be  done  in  that  manner.     Are    you    able  to  pray  yourself?'* 
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^^  Yes,"  she  answered,  ''  sometimes  I  am;  but  not  often  enough, 
and  never  when  the  bad  thoughts  trouble  me."  '^  Well  then," 
■  I  said,  **  join  with  me  now,  whilst  the  bad  thoughts  are  away,  and 
we  will  ask  God  to  be  so  gracious  as  to  keep  them  away  in  fu- 
ture for  ever.  God's  power  is  far  superior  to  the  devil's  power  ; 
and,  if  it  please  him,  he  can  either  send  his  good  Angels  to  sup- 
port and  protect  you  against  the  bad  angels,  or  by  a  single  word 
command  the  devil  back  to  chains  and  darkness.  But  we  must 
pray  to  him  to  do  this." 

Mrs.  Graves  had  now  placed  a  cushion  for  me,  and  I  opened  at 
once  to  the  prayer  for  persons  who  arc  troubled  in  mind.  It  seem- 
ed to  be  admirably  adapted  to  my  purpose;  and  I  found  it  necessa- 
ry to  alter  and  add  but  little.  Instead  of  saying,  *  thou  makest 
her  to  possess  her  former  iniquities,'  I  said,  '  thou  permittest  her 
to  be  harassed  with  wicked  thoughts^'  anrl  in  speaking  of  her  temp- 
tations, and  distempers,  and  enemies,  I  brought  the  prayer  home  to 
her  own  feelings  by  the  use  of  forcible  explanatory  epithets.  Hav- 
ing finished  it,  I  asked  her  whether  it  had  been  a  comfort  to  her, 
and  she  replied  immediately,  that  it  was  very  comfortable,  and  that 
she  was  quite  easy.  She  also  expressed  a  strong  wish  that  I  should 
proceed.  So  I  turned  to  the  Psalms,  and  employed  myself  for  ten 
minutes  in  reading  such  passages  as  caught  my  eye,  and  appeared 
most  applicable,  or  were  capable  of  becoming  so  by  a  slight  change. 
I  began  with  the  third  Psalm,  which  suited  me  throughout,  the 
tenses  only  being  altered,  until  I  came  to  the  6th  verse,  where  I 
substituted  for  ^  ten  thousands  of  the  people,'  '  all  the  hosts  of  the 
wicked  spirits.' 

When  I  had  read  in  this  manner  as  much  as  I  thought  likely  to 
be  useful  for  the  present,  I  resumed  the  conversation,  and  said, 
*^Now  that  you  appear  to  be  more  at  ease,  I  may  venture,  per- 
haps, to  talk  with  you  a  little;  and  first  I  must  tell  you  how  much 
it  grieved  me  to  hear  you  say  that  you  had  no  hope  of  salvation  in 
the  next  world.  What  is  there  to  deprive  you  of  such  a  hope  ? — 
It  is  sin  only  which  separates  us  from  God  and  heaven;  and  the 
blood  of  Christ  washes  out  all  sin.  But,  from  my  observation  of 
your  appearance  and  respectable  behaviour  in  your  days  of  health, 
I  have  reason  to  think  that  your  life  cannot  have  been  a  wicked 
one." 

The  poor  woman  looked  wistfully  at  me,  but  before  she  could 
answer,  Mrs.  Graves  exclaimed,  ''  No,  Sir,  that  it  has  not;  she 
has  always  been  a  good  creature;  and  I  am  sure  she  has  been  a  very 
kind  friend  to  me,  God  will  reward  her  for  it!"  Here  her  tears 
interrupted  her,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  women  who  were 
standing  by  the  bed-side  interposed,  and  said,  *' Ah!  Mrs.  Graves, 
do  not  call  her  good;  there  are  none  good  but  the  regenerate, — no, 
not  one.     The  thoughts  of  the  hearts  of  men  unconverted  are  no- 
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thing  but  evil  continually.  The  heart  itself  is  desperately  wicked; 
who  can  know  it ?  -It  must  be  converted,  or  it  will  be  all  corrup- 
tion to  the  end." 

Thus  she  corrected  Mrs.  Graves;  and,  puffed  up  with  her  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  looked  round  for  approbation  and 
applause.  I  was  surprised;  but  a  new  light  broke  in  upon  me,  and 
I  turned  to  see  what  effect  this  speech  had  produced  upon  the  sick 
person.  She  moved  her  head  from  side  to  side,  and  betrayed  con- 
siderable agitation  and  alarm.  Immediately,  therefore,  I  said, 
'^Calm  yourself,  my  poor  young  woman!  Those  texts  require  to 
be  explained,  and  then  you  will  find  them  not  applicable  to  your 
own  case;  but  at  all  events  they  are  quite  out  of  season  now." 
Then  addressing  myself  to  the  meddling,  officious,  ill-judging 
friend,  I  reminded  her  of  what  she  had  just  heard  in  the  prayer 
which  I  had  offered  up  to  God,  that  he  would  not  break  the  bruised 
reed,  or  quench  the  smoking  flax.  '^Here,'^  I  said,  *'^is  a  sick 
person,  stretched,  as  she  herself  thinks,  on  the  bed  of  death.  She 
despairs  of  her  own  condition,  on  account  of  tlie  painful  thoughts 
with  which  it  pleases  God  that  she  should  be  afflicted.  She  hum- 
bles herself  under  his  mighty  hand;  and  has  he  not  promised  that 
all  such  shall  be  lifted  up  ?  Let  us  then  be  his  instruments  in  the 
good  work  of  cheering  her  troubled  mind  and  raising  her  broken 
spirits.  What  if  there  be  none  righteous  on  earth;  what  if  all  be 
desperately  wicked;  did  not- Christ  die  for  all?  Did  he  not  by  his 
death  put  the  very  chief  of  sinners  into  a  state  of  reconciliation 
with  his  heavenly  father?  Place  then  thy  faith  and  trust  in  //zm," 
I  said,  turning  to  the  sick  woman,  "  and  thy  sins  shall  be  forgiven 
thee.  He  is  mighty  to  save,  and  he  is  as  merciful  as  he  is  mighty. 
If  he  were  here  he  would  bid  thee,   '  go  in  peace.'  " 

The  effect  of  this  was  even  greater  than  I  expected.  She  bless- 
ed me  again  and  again,  and  said,  that  these  were  truly  glad  tidings 
to  her,  and  that  it  was  long,  very  long,  since  she  had  felt  so  com- 
fortable as  she  did  now.  Thinking  this  a  favourable  opportunity, 
therefore,  I  asked,  what  I  was  very  desirous  to  ascertain,  whether 
she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  cliurch  in  the  days  of  her 
health  and  strength.  My  mind  was  strongly  impressed  with  an 
idea  that  she  had  been  a  frequenter  of  the  conventicle,  and  that 
she  had  been  dabbling  in  the  frightful  doctrines  which  are  too  often 
inculcated  there.  Nor  was  I  mistaken.  She  herself  made  me  no 
answer.  Mrs.  Graves,  too,  who  had  been  so  ready  to  praise  her 
before,  was  now  silent.  Upon  which  the  same  woman,  who  had 
already  interfered  so  inopportunely,  answered  for  her,  that  she 
had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  church,  but  that  she  was  a 
regular  attendant  on  the  Lord's  day  at  Sion  Chapel,  *^  where  the 
true  Gospel,"  she  said,   *' is  always  preached." 

"  That  I  should  rather  doubt,"    I  rejoined  immediately;  ^'  at 
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least,  they  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the  true  Gospel 
preached  to  them  are  very  seldom  in  such  a-  condition  as  this. — 
There  is  no  knowing,  indeed,  how  God  may  please  to  afflict,  for 
the  sake  of  trying,  his  most  faithful  servants;  but  the  Gospel  will 
not  admit  of  despair.  If  there  be  a  limit  beyond  which  God  will 
not  be  provoked  any  longer  by  the  sins  of  men,  yet  the  limit  is 
quite  unknown  to  ifs,  and  the  same  Saviour  is  ahvays  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  to  intercede  for  sinners;  and  therefore,  if  they 
betake  themselves  to  him,  as  he  has  invited  them  to  do,:  there  is 
hope  for  tliem  to  the  very  last."  ''Yes,,  Sir,,^^  she  replied,,  '■^  but 
my  niece  there  is  not  converted.  She  has-  sought  th.e  Lord,  I  be- 
lieve, and  all  of  us  have  done  ity  with  pojers  and  tears,'  but  her 
heart  is  untouched,  and  as  hard  as  ever/' 

The  w^hole  secret  appeared  to  me  to  he  m&w  &cIosed;  andl  a* 
first  I  doubted  how  to  proceed.  BiislU  aUter  s  momenfs'  considera;- 
tion,  being  assured^,  that,  if  I  could  neat.  (MPEtviKce  this;  methodistical 
aunt,  I  could  at  least  reduce  her  to  silence>  audi  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  the  sick  woman  herself  to  hear  %he  diiseussfon  than  to  have 
the  doctrine  explained  by  me  in  private,.  I  begged  to-  be  informed 
what  was  meant  by  this  word  'converted.^  "Oh!  Sir,"  she  an- 
swered without  hesitation,  "it  is  the  new  birth.  We  must  all  be 
born  again  of  the  Spirit;  and  there  is  no  salvation  without  it.  All 
the  elect  go  through  it  of  course,  in  some  period  of  their  lives, 
sooner  or  later."  "Well,"  I  said,  "supposing  this  to  be  true, 
may  we  know  when  we  go  through  it?"  "To  be  sure,  Sir,"  she 
replied;  "it  never  takes  place  without  some  labour  and  difficulty, 
and  sometimes  it  costs  a  great  deal;  so  that  it  may  be  certainly 
known."  "  And  when  it  is  over,  what  comes  afterwards  ?"  I 
inquired.  "Oh!  then,  Sir,"  she  said,  "all  doubts  and  misgivings 
about  our  eternal  state  are  at  an  end:  the  heart  is  all  joy  and  love 
in  the  Lord;  and  we  feel  as  they  who  are  sealed  for  redemption-, 
and  can  never  fall." 

Having  advanced  so  far  towards  the  knowledge  of  her  meaning, 
I  now  asked  her  whether  she  thought  that  God  wished  us  all  to 
become  wiser  and  better.  She  allowed  that  he  must  so  wish* 
"Because,"  I  said,  "  the  wiser  and  better  we  are,  the  happier  we 
shall  be,  and  the  more  disposed  to  make  all  happy  around  us;  and 
God's  wish  is,  that  all  his  creatures  should  be  happy.  Is  it  not  so?" 
She  assented.  "Well,  then,"  I  continued,  "he  does  not  care 
about  any  other  things  which  men  call  valuable;  such  as  riches, 
and  honours,  and  power  and  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  because 
they  can  never  produce  true  and  lasting  happiness;  and  therefore 
he  has  given  us  in  the  Gospel  no  rules  for  getting  them;  but,  as  to 
wisdom  and  goodness,  because  in  his  sight  they  are  all  in  all,  he 
has  given  us  abundance  of  rules  about  them;  has  he  not?"  ''  Yes, 
Sir,"  she  said,  "he  has,  certainly,"     '' Aye,  indeed,"  I  rejoined, 
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'^  the  Bible  is  full  of  them;  they  make  the  main  part  of  it.  Well, 
and  with  respect  to  wisdom  and  goodness,  is  not  one  the  means, 
and  the  other  the  end  ?"  She  did  not  seem  to  comprehend  me,  so 
I  asked  her,  if  she  thought  it  was  of  any  real  use  to  us  to  become 
wiser,  unless  we  also  by  means  of  our  wisdom  became  better. 
<^Why,'^  she  answered,  ''she  did  not  know  that  it  was." — 
^^Then  we  come  to  this,"  I  said,  ''do  we  not.^ — that  the  one 
great  thing  most  needful  for  us,  and  what  God  chiefly  wishes,  is, 
that  we  should  become,  by  every  means,  every  day,  if  possible, 
better  and  better;  that  we  may  resemble  himself  more  and  more 
in  goodness  and  in  happiness  V^  She  hesitated,  but  she  did  not 
deny  it 

My  antagonist  being  brought  to  this  point,  I  now  put  the  ques- 
tion to  her  directly,  whether  every  person  who  was  converted,  as 
she  called  it,  and  went  through  the  new  birth,  became  at  once  a 
better  man  in  consequence  of  it  ;  because  it  seems,  that  if  he  do 
not,  his  conversion,  or  new  birth,  will  be  of  no  use  to  him  what- 
ever." "  Of  no  use  to  him.  Sir!"  she  cried  with  astonishment — 
^'  of  no  use  to  him  to  be  converted!  Of  no  use  to  him  to  be  born 
again!"  "  No,"  I  said,  "  of  none  whatever,  by  your  own  confes- 
sion, unless  it  make  him  a  better  man.  For  God  only  requires 
more  and  more  goodness,  in  order  that  he  may  make  us  happier 
and  happier,  and  more  and  more  fit  for  immortality.  If  conver- 
sion, or  the  new  birth,  produce  this  effect,  then  they  are  valuable, 
like  any  other  means  producing  the  same  end."  "  But  let  me  ask 
you.  Sir,"  she  said  contemptuously,  "  is  it  of  no  use  to  a  poor  sin- 
ner to  know  that  he  will  be  saved  ?"  "  Certainly,"  I  answered, 
"  it  is  of  great  use  to  a  sinner  to  know  that  he  will  be  saved  in  the 
only  way  that  he  can  be  saved,  namely,  by  embracing  and  follow- 
ing the  Gospel;  but  every  Christian  knows  this  already  from  the 
Gospel  itself,  and  he  cannot  want  to  know  it  in  any  other  man- 
ner." "  But,  Sir,  I  ask  you  again,"  she  exclaimed  with  some- 
what of  petulance,  "  is  there  not  some  difference  between  reading 
a  thing  in  a  book,  and  feeling  a  thing  in  your  own  heart  ?" 
"  There  may  be,"  I  said,  "  a  very  great  difference  indeed,  speak- 
ing generally;  but,  in  this  case,  as  the  book  is  God's  word,  and 
God  cannot  lie,  what  you  read  there  is  most  undoubtedly  true,  and 
impossible  to  be  overthrown,  and  you  yourself  may  be  as  sure  of 
it  as  if  you  knew  it  by  any  of  your  senses.  Indeed,  if  this  be  not 
so,  where  is  your  faith,  and  what  is  it  ?  Is  not  faith  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen  ?  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  as  to  your  heart  and 
your  senses,  it  is  very  possible,  and  even  likely,  that  they  may  be 
dreadfully  deceived.  If  the  heart  be  desperately  vicked,  as  you 
say,  it  is  desperately  deceitful  too;  and  the  senses  are  by  no  means 
to  be  trusted  in  matters  of  this  kind.  No,  no;  Scripture  is  our 
only  safeguard;  and  can  never  deceive  us.    If  we  know  and  believe 
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in  Scripture,  we  want  notliing  else  for  our  guidance  and  assur- 
ance.'' 

As  slie  now  apj)enred  to  be  rather  at  a  loss,  I  went  on  thus:  "  Let 
us  see  then  what  Scripture  tells  us  on  these  points.  I  presume  you 
niean  tliat  these  conversions  and  new  births  are  all  effected  by  the 
1-foly  Spirit/'  ^'  To  be  sure,  I  do,"  she  replied.  "  Well  then," 
I  said,  '*  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  according  to  Scripture,  are  in  all 
goodness  and  holiness  and  righteousness  ;  so  that  you  may  always 
know,  by  these  fruits,  what  kind  of  spirit  influences  or  dwells  in  any 
man's  heart.  And,  if  a  man  goes  on  improving  claily,  and  bearing 
more  and  more  of  these  fruits,  the  consciousness  of  these  improve- 
ments is  the  surest  witness  that  he  can  possibly  have,  with  respect  to 
his  being  in  a  state  of  salvation.  No  other  witness  can  be  half  so 
sure;  no,  not  even  a  power  of  performing  miracles;  much  less  a  mere 
inward  feeling  and  conviction  of  the  mind,  or  heart,  that  he  shall  be 
certainly  saved.  For  what  solid  ground  is  there  for  such  a  feeling 
and  conviction,  independently  of  our  becoming  better  men  ?  And 
if  this  fact  of  our  becoming  better  men  must  needs  be  the  test, 
■what  use  is  there  of  the  other  ?  I  fear,  indeed,  that  the  other  is 
only  the  fancy,  or  imagination,  of  an  overheated  brain.  Indeed  I 
am  sure  it  is,  if  they  who  pretend  to  it  go  on  sinning  as  before. 
In  such  a  case,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  it  a  trick  of  the  Devil  him- 
self. Here  is  one  evil  Spirit  endeavouring  to  thrust  this  poor  sick 
young  woman  into  desperation  ;  but  there  is  a  worse,  which,  by 
some  strange  fiction  of  a  new  birth  after  baptism,  and  by  some  un- 
accountable and  indescribable  feelings,  called  conversion,  exalts 
men  in  their  own  idea,  and  places  them  in  a  state  of  fancied  security; 
and  so  they  become  naturally  careless,  and  too  often  plunge  into 
fresh  sins,  which  conduct  them  necessarily,  if  not  repented  of,  to 
iinal  perdition." 

Here  she  caught  me  up,  and  said  eagerly,  ''  Ay,  ay,  Sir  ;  but 
he  who  is  born  of  God  cannot  commit  sin.  You  will  hnd  this  in 
the  Scriptures,  Sir.  Answer  that,  if  you  please."  ''  Well, 
well,"  I  replied  coolly,  *-  be  patient,  and  I  will  answer  it  imme- 
diately; but  tell  me,  first,  if  you  would  call  it  sin,  supposing  a 
man,  after  his  real  or  pretended  conversion,  to  tell  a  lie,  or  to  get 
drunk  ?"  At  first  she  seemed  in  great  perplexity  how  to  take  this 
question  ;  and,  perhaps,  if  shame  had  not  operated  upon  her,  she 
would  have  boldly  assumed,  like  the  Puritans  and  Anabaptists  of 
old,  that  the  converted  man  might  do  what  he  would,  without  the 
guilt  of  sin  ;  but  not  daring  to  go  so  far,  she  at  length  admitted, 
that  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  sin.  W^ith  such  a  partial  admis- 
sion, however,  I  was  by  no  means  satisfied  ;  so  I  pressed  her  to 
say,  fairly  and  openly,  whether  she  considered  it  sinful,  generally, 
to  lie  and  get  drunk.  She  allowed  that  she  did.  ''  Well  then," 
I  said,  "  if  it  be  a  sin  to  lie  and  get  drunk,  can  it  make  any  dif- 
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ference  who  they  are  who  lie  and  get  drunk  ?  Will  it  be  sin  in 
one,  and  not  in  another  ?"  She  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  confess 
that  sin  was  sin  ;  and  that  the  person  committing  the  act  could 
make  no  difference  in  the  thing  itself.  *^  Very  well,"  I  continu- 
ed, "  then  now  go  back  to  your  text,  and  apply  it  to  these  liars 
and  drunkards;  and  tell  me,  whether  you  think  they  are  born  of 
God,  or  of  the  devil.  Remember  it  says,  '  that  he  who  is  born  of 
God  does  not  commit  sin.'  " 

She  was  staggered  and  confounded,  and  she  wisely  held  her 
tongue,  and  spake  nothing.  But  I  determined,  if  possible,  to  make 
this  matter  still  clearer  and  more  irresistible  to  her  by  an  example;  so 
I  said,  '^  You  know,  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Perkins,  the  grocer."  She 
answered  that  she  knew  him  by  name,  but  that  she  was  not  acquaint- 
ed with  him.  *<  Well,  but,"  I  inquired,  '^you  know  him  by  sight 
as  well  as  by  name;  do  you  not.?"  "  Yes,"  she  replied,  ^'  I  have 
seen  him  sometimes."  *'  Have  you  not  seen  him  \ery  often  at 
Sion  Chapel?"  I  inquired  again.  ^<  Yes,"  she  said,  *^ he  attends 
there  certainly."  ''  He  is  one  of  the  converted;  is  he  not.''"  I  in- 
quired once  more.  ^'  He  has  gone  through  the  new  birth .?"  It  is 
so  said,"  she  answered  shortly  and  angrily.  ''*  Well  then,"  I  re- 
joined, "it  is  notorious  throughout  the  whole  parish,  that  he  is  per- 
petually in  the  ale-house,  and  drunk  almost  every  day.  Nor  is  Mr. 
Perkins  the  only  instance  of  the  same  thing,  as  you  very  well 
know.  What  becomes  then  of  their  new  birth  }  He  who  is  born 
of  God  does  not  commit  sin." 

Here  the  older  person  being  unable  to  extricate  herself  from  the 
difficulty,  of  a  younger  one,  whom  I  had  remarked  in  the  room, 
with  a  very  sombre  countenance,  (occasioned,  as  1  thought  at  first,  by 
the  melancholy  scene  before  us,  but  which  I  novv^  found  to  be  the  im- 
pression of  her  principles  the  true  quinquarticular  countenance)  step- 
ped in  with  a  sort  of  filial  duty,  (and  indeed  she  was  the  daughter  of 
the  other)  and  exclaimed,  "  Why,  mother,  if  the  gentleman  looks 
through  his  own  congregation,  I  dare  say  he  will  find  some  there 
who  are  ale-house-goers;  ay,  and  people  who  have  taken  the  sacra- 
ment too."  The  mother,  relieved  by  this  seasonable  help,  replied 
instantly,  and  rather  triumphantly,  '^  Yes,  child,  that  he  will;  I 
know  several  of  them;  so  he  need  not  reproach  us  with  that  vice." 
''  It  is  too  true,"  I  said,  "  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it.  We  do  not 
improve,  any  of  us,  by  any  means  so  fast  as  could  be  wished;  the 
new  man  is  not  formed  in  us  at  once,  and  by  one  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  God  gives  that  Spirit  to  us  first  at  our  baptism,  and 
we  want  his  aid  daily;  especially  when  we  are  old  enough  to  en- 
gage in  the  business  of  the  world.  We  shall  then  make  many  a 
slip,  and  without  hira  we  should  not  be  strong  enough  to  rise  again 
from  the  fall.  But  to  be  perfect,  as  God  requires  us  to  be,  we  must 
get  the  habit  of  trying  always  to  obey  his  commands;  and  habits 
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can  only  be  got  by  doing  the  actions  again  and  again.  It  is  an  ab- 
surdity, and  a  contradiction,  to  say  that  habits  can  be  got  at  once. 
We  do  some  act  to-day,  and  we  do  it  again  to-morrow,  and,  per- 
haps, every  day;  and  so  at  last  it  becomes  habitual  to  us  and  a  part 
of  our  nature,  as  it  were.  At  first,  too,  it  might  have  been  diffi- 
cult; but  by  being  constantly  repeated,  at  last  it  becomes  quite  easy. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  all  the  Christian  graces  and  virtues  must  be 
acquired  by  us  fallen  creatures;  and  then,  when  we  come,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  practise  these  virtues  with  ease,  and 
almost  naturally,  we  may  truly  be  said  to  be  new  creatures;  and 
thus  we  are  what  God  wishes  us  to  be,  and  ripe  for  our  translation 
to  heaven.  But  all  this  business  is  ten  times  more  a  work  of  la- 
bour to  some  people  than  to  others,  because  those  people  have  un- 
happily got  the  habits  of  particular  vices;  and  they  must  cease  to  do 
evil,  before  they  can  learn  to  do  well.  They  must  retrace  their 
steps,  anci  break  through  those  darhng  hadits,  by  resisting  them 
day  after  day,  until  they  have  quite  mastered  them.  There  must 
be  much  time,  and  mucli  struggling,  to  do  this  eflectually ;  and  I 
should  place  more  dependence  on  such  a  laborious  change, — 
than  on  one  reported  to  have  taken  place  suddenly  and  all  at  once ; 
because  the  one  is  a  regularly-formed  habit,  and  the  other  is,  I 
know  not  what.  With  respect  to  the  drunken  members  of  my 
congregation,  I  hope,  and  believe,  that  they  are  in  progress  to- 
ivards  this  rooted  and  steady  change;  and  I  advise  them,  by  all 
means,  to  be  constant  at  church,  and  in  their  attention  to  the  pub- 
lic ordinances,  with  the  view  of  drawing  down  God's  blessing  on 
their  heads;  and  of  being  strengthened  with  greater  might  in  the 
inner  man ;  and  of  having  their  course  towards  sobriety  made 
quicker,  and  shorter,  if  possible.  And,  if  they  can  be  brought 
to  raliiy  their  gooci  wishes  and  resolutions  and  endeavours,  at  the 
altar  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour,  so  much  the  better  is  it,  and  so  much 
the  more  likely  are  ihey  ultimately  to  succeed.  But  these  men, 
meanwhile,  make  no  pretensions  to  be  better  than  their  neighbours; 
they  assume  to  themselves  the  distinction  of  no  extraordinary  con- 
versions and  new  births;  they  are  content  to  toil  onward  in  the 
rugged,  circuitous  road  of  repentance  and  gradual  reformation;  and 
they  know  nothing  of  any  short,  broad  cut  to  holiness.  No ;  they 
are  content,  I  say,  to  travel  along  the  rough  and  narrow  way; 
to  advance  inch  by  inch;  and  to  conquer  every  difficulty  by  labour 
and  trouble;  and  their  vices,  alas!  will  needs  show  themselves,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  often  and  again,  before  they  are  utterly  root- 
ed out,  and  habits  of  the  contrary  virtues  established  in  their  room. 
I  can  sympathise,  therefore,  with  these  persons,  when  I  see  their 
darling  sin,  in  some  unlucky,  unguarded  moment  of  temptation, 
getting  the  better  of  their  firmest  resolves,  and  throwing  them,  per- 
haps, go  far  backwards  in  their  journey:  but,  as  to  your  converted 
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people,  who  boast  so  highly  of  themselves,  and  despise  and  con* 
demn  others,  like  the  Pharisee  in  the  parable,  if  they  sin  subse- 
quently to  their  conversion,  and  habitually  also,  the  world  points 
justly  at  them  with  the  finger  of  scorn,  and  calls  them  hypocrites, 
or  mad.  They  are,  indeed,  hypocrites,  if  they  pretended  to  a  su- 
pernatural influence,  which  they  knew  that  they  never  had  ;  and 
they  are  crazy,  if  they  fancy  that  they  really  had  it." 

I  stopped  here,  and  my  adversaries  also  were  silent.  Without 
doubt  they  objected  to  much  which  I  had  said,  and  perhaps  they 
did  not  understand  the  whole.  But,  as  they  did  not  seem  inclin- 
ed, or  were  unable  to  pursue  the  discussion,  I  took  advantage  of 
the  pause,  which  placed  me  apparently  on  the  superior  ground, 
and  addressed  myself  thus  to  the  sick  woman:  ^^This  conversation 
is  for  your  profit.  Believe  me,  no  inward  sensible  operation,  by 
which  you  may  be  assured  at  once  of  your  salvation,  is  to  be  ex- 
pected by  you  at  all.  You  must  not  reckon  upon  it  as  necessary, 
nor  torment  yourself  for  the  want  of  it.  What  is  now  most  need- 
ful on  your  part,  and  at  the  same  time  very  possible,  with  the 
spiritual  help  which  is  always  ready  at  hand  in  the  ordinary  way, 
is  a  godly  sorrow  working  repentance;  sorrow  that  you  have  bro- 
ken even  one  of  the  very  least  of  God's  commandments,  and  that 
you  have  failed  of  acquiring  the  degree  of  Christian  perfection 
which  he  placed  within  your  power  j  a  sorrow,  therefore,  which 
will  continually  urge  you  on  to  new  improvements  of  your 
character.  The  feeling  of  your  present  deficiencies  should 
make  you  humble,  indeed,  but  not  desponding  ;  it  should  make 
you  fly  to  the  merits  of  your  Saviour,  and  repose  in  them;  for  the 
poor  in  spirit  are  they  whom  he  promises  to  bless,  and  whom  he 
will  by  no  means  cast  offl  Think  of  this  when  I  am  gone,  and 
now  let  us  conclude  with  the  prayer  which  Christ  himself  has 
taught  us."  So  kneeling  down  again,  I  repeated  the  Lord's  pray* 
er,  in  every  petition  of  which  she  seemed  sincerely  to  join  vvith  me; 
and  then  giving  her  the  benediction,  I  rose,  took  my  leave,  and 
went  down  stairs,  having  beckoned  to  Mrs.  Graves  to  follow  me. 

When  we  were  come  into  the  room  below,  ^'Mrs.  Graves,"  I 
said,  '^  this  aunt  and  her  daughter  will  do  mischief,  I  fear,  to  your 
poor  friend.  They  have  possessed  her  with  the  idea,  that  she  is 
desperately  wicked,  and  that  her  soul  is  lost  for  ever,  unless  some 
sudden  and  violent  change  take  place,  which  will  at  once  assure 
her  of  her  salvation.  She  cannot  work  herself  up  to  this  fanatic 
feeling,  and,  therefore,  she  believes,  that  she  is  in  the  situation 
which  they  describe  to  her.  Thus  they  lay  her  more  open  to  the 
temptations  of  the  devil,  and  to  the  dreadful  notion,  that  God  has 
forsaken  her.  I  hope  that  I  have  restored  her  to  a  little  ease;  but 
it  will  be  a  little  only,   if  these  same  persons  are  always  to  be 
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about  her.  Depend  upon  it,  it  will  end  fatally.  I  should  not 
wonder  at  all  if  she  were  to  destroy  herself"  *^  God  forbid,  Sir," 
replied  Mrs.  Graves;  ^Hhere  is  some  danger  of  it,  however.  But, 
I  think,  after  what  you  have  said,  she  will  not  trust  them,  as  she 
has  been  used  to  do."  ^'  Well,"  I  said,  *^  do  not  encourage  them  to 
come  often  to  her,  or  to  stay  long  with  her  at  a  time;  and  at  all  events 
persuade  the  poor  woman  herself  to  trust  to  me  to  do  what  is  pro- 
per for  her  in  respect  to  her  religion.  I  will  see  her  again  very 
soon." 

<'  I  hope  you  will.  Sir,"  she  answered,  '^  for  I  assure  you.  Sir, 
she  is  a  very  worthy  woman,  whatever  her  aunt  may  say,  or 
think;  and  though  you  see  her  in  this  state  of  dejection,  I  am  con- 
fident that  she  has  no  very  bad  sin  to  prey  upon  her  thoughts,  and 
to  distress  her  so  much.  I  have  known  her  for  several  years, 
very  intimately  and  a  kinder-hearted  creature  there  never  was." 
*<  How  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  her  ?"  I  asked. 
** We  were  next-door  neighbours.  Sir,"  she  replied,  "before  she 
was  married.  And  when  three  of  my  poor  children  were  down 
with  the  measles,  she  helped  me  to  nurse  them.  She  carried  them 
in  her  lap  by  day,  and  she  watched  over  them  by  night,  and  she 
was  as  good  as  a  mother  to  them.  God  know^s  what  I  could  have 
done  without  her!  And  she  did  every  thing.  Sir,  without  fee  or 
reward,  and  without  the  expectation  of  any.  I  should  be  a 
wretch,  if  I  were  ever  to  forget  it." 

Mrs.  Graves  pronounced  all  this  with  great  feeling,  and  when  I 
had  given  her  the  commendations  which  I  thought  she  well  deserv- 
ed, I  inquired  by  what  accident  the  sick  person  had  become  an  in- 
mate of  her  house;  for  I  knew  that  it  was  not  her  practice  to  take 
lodgers.  ^^Why,  Sir,'  she  answered,  ^' I  will  tell  you;  Mrs. 
Whiston  (for  that  is  her  name  now)  fell  sick,  after  the  birth  of  her 
second  child;  and  you  know,  Sir,  it  was  but  right  that  I  should  at- 
tend upon  her  and  her  family,  as  she  had  attended  upon  mine. — 
But  you  see.  Sir,  how  many  sickly  children  I  have  of  my  own  to 
look  after;  and  poor  Mrs.  AVhiston  lived  above  half  a  mile  from 
me;  so  that  in  spite  of  every  thing  that  I  could  do,  one  of  her 
children  died;  upon  which  I  made  all  haste,  Sir,  to  remove  herself 
and  the  other  here;  and  now  the  trouble  is  comparatively  nothing." 
^' Upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Graves,"  I  said,  'Hhis  charitable  deed  of 
yours  may  shame  all  the  rest  of  us.  But  the  husband,  I  hope,  will 
repay  you  for  your  time  and  trouble,  and  for  the  use  which  he 
makes  of  your  house.  Your  own  family  is  now,  I  suppose,  all 
shut  up  together  at  night  in  one  bed-room  ?"  <^  Yes,  it  is  indeed," 
she  answered.  "  But  I  should  have  thought  little  of  that,  if  by 
any  inconvenience  and  nursing  I  could  have  saved  the  other  little 
child."     ^^What,  did  it  die  here  then?"  I  asked.     «<Yes,  Sir," 
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she  replied,  "more's  the  pity!  But  it  was  sickly  from  its  birth, 
and  the  mother  could  not  suckle  it;  and  so  God  has  taken  it,  Sir, 
to  my  great  sorrow.      But  he  knows  best. " 

"Yes,  indeed,"  I  said,  "'he  does;  and  in  some  cases  we  can 
see  clearly,  that  what  he  has  done,  however  painful  to  us,  is  for 
our  profit;  in  all  cases  we  ought  to  believe  it.  This  poor  child  is 
delivered  from  much  misery,  which  it  could  scarcely  fail  of  meeting 
with  in  this  world,  being  of  a  sickly  constitution,  and  without  the 
care  and  guidance  of  a  mother."  *' True,  Sir,"  she  answered, 
^'  and  the  father  being  not  one  of  the  most  sober  or  industrious,  al- 
though Mrs.  Whiston,  in  the  kindness  of  her  heart,  softened  down 
his  conduct  to  you."  '"How  then,"  I  inquired,  ''  will  he  repay 
you?  Has  he  saved  any  thing?"  ''  Not  a  farthing.  Sir,"  she  re- 
plied hastily,  ''and  he  has  been  out  of  work  these  two  months; 
and  his  poor  wife,  when  she  was  at  home,  sometimes  wanted  al- 
most the  common  necessaries. "  As  she  said  this,  the  tears  came 
into  her  eyes,  and  they  burst  from  mine  too;  for  now  the  full  ex- 
tent of  this  poor  woman's  charity  was  manifest  to  my  view,  and  I 
could  only  exclaim,  "  God  then  will  repay  you,  Mrs.  Graves;  God 
will  repay  you!"  And  so  I  hurried  out  of  the  house,  conscience- 
struck,  as  it  were,  and  recollecting,  with  a  pang,  in  what  numbers 
of  opportunities  presented  to  me  by  providence,  my  own  charity 
had  fallen  below,  far  below,  this  standard.  It  might  indeed  well 
be  so,  for  this  was  a  deed  indisputably  of  ^le  very  highest  and  no- 
blest stamp  of  Christian  charity;  it  was  done  without  ostentation; 
it  assumed  to  itself  no  glory;  it  looked  for  no  praise  or  reward  on 
earth.  "Yet,"  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  walked  along,  "  it  *A«// be 
praised  and  rewarded  on  earth  too.  If  I  can  do  it.  It  must  be 
made  known  abroad,  that  the  rich  may  be  awakened  from  their 
prodigal  luxuries,  and  stimulated  to  a  god-like  employment  of  their 
wealth,  when  they  see,  as  they  may  here,  that  poverty  itself  can 
lay  up  in  heaven  a  greater  treasure  than  their  own.  Here,  in  this 
humblest  scene  of  life,  is  a  shining  pattern  for  the  most  exalted." 

Arrived  at  home,  I  delighted  Mrs.  Warton  with  this  story  of 
true  Christian  love.  We  published  it  all  around  in  the  parish.  A 
subscription  was  made,  and  the  money  deposited  in  the  Saving 
Bank.  Many  days  afterwards,  when  this  was  accomplished,  I  car- 
ried Mrs.  Graves  a  book  of  account  for  her  own  private  keeping, 
in  which  she  saw  inscribed  the  sum  that  was  due  to  her,  and  placed 
at  her  command.  "  How  is  this.  Sir  ?"  she  asked  eagerly,  and 
with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  incredulity.  In  fact,  I  had  merely 
put  the  book  open  into  her  hand,  without  entering  into  any  expla- 
nation. My  feelings  were  too  full  to  attempt  it  at  present.  All  I 
could  do  was  to  point  with  my  finger  at  the  words,  which  convey- 
ed the  necessary  information;  and  when  she  had  read  them  she  ex- 
claimed, "  And  is  all  this  mine,  Sir?"     "It  is  all  your  own/'  I 
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stammered  out;  ^''you  may  do  what  you  please  with  it."  "Then 
I  will  keep  it  against  a  rainy  day,"  she  said,  ^^  if  God  should  send 
me  such  a  day;  or  it  may  lie  till  my  children  are  old  enough  to  be 
apprenticed  to  some  trade.  But,  pray  tell  me,  Sir,  how,  and  for 
what  it  comes  to  me  thus."  "  Your  goodness,"  I  said  with  diffi- 
culty, *^your  wonderful  charity  to  the  poor  woman,  Mrs.  Whis- 
ton,  has  done  this  for  you;"  and  without  more  words  I  hasted  away, 
not  daring  to  trust  myself  with  her  any  longer- 
She  herself,  however,  was  by  no  means  content  to  let  the  mat- 
ter rest  here;  so  she  came  to  my  house  and  saw  Mrs.  Warton,  who 
explained  all  the  circumstances  to  her.  '^But,  Madam,"  said  this 
good  woman,  "■  I  had  no  thought  that  what  I  did  was  more  than 
common,  and  still  less  did  I  even  dream  of  getting  any  thing  by  it. 
Well,  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  Dr.  Warton  and  yourself,  and  to  all 
the  kind  gentlefolks  who  have  made  me  so  rich  for  doing  but  an 
act  of  duty."  With  this  she  took  leave.  The  money  still  remains 
in  the  Saving  Bank,  with  all  its  accumulations  of  interest  upon  in- 
terest. Upon  one  occasion  it  cost  her  a  great  struggle  to  draw 
something  out.  Her  husband  being  sick,  and  no  wages  coming  in, 
she  consulted  me  about  it,  and  I  advised  her,  by  all  means,  to  have 
recourse  to  the  Bank,  and  to  avail  herself  of  the  fund  which  a  gra- 
cious Providence  had  laid  up  for  her,  that  thereby  she  might  pre- 
serve her  family  independent  of  the  poor-rate.  This  argument 
overcame  her  reluctance,  and  she  subtracted  something,  which  was 
afterwards  replaced,  when  her  affairs  were  in  a  better  state.  But 
all  this  was  long  after  the  time  of  which  I  have  been  speaking, 
when  Mrs.  Whiston  was  lying  sick  in  her  house.  I  have  anticipa- 
ted events,  to  finish  this  part  of  my  history. 

My  second  visit  to  Mrs.  Whiston  was  on  the  following  morning 
after  I  first  saw  her,  and  in  the  meantime  I  had  turned  over  no 
small  number  of  sermons  and  treatises  for  information  and  help. 
Upon  inquiring  of  Mrs.  Graves,  whom  I  found  below,  what  sort 
of  night  she  had  passed,  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  she  had  been  much 
more  composed  than  formerly.  "  Yet,  Sir,"  she  said,  ''  the  night 
did  not  go  off  without  bringing  the  bad  thoughts  now  and  then. 
But  she  did  not  complain  of  them  so  bitterly  as  she  has  done  at 
other  times,  nor  did  they  appear  to  disturb  her  so  much."  "  In 
what  way,"  I  inquired,  ''  does  she  generally  show  her  distress? 
You  know  that  I  have  not  seen  it  myself"  ''  Why,  Sir,"  she  re- 
pled,  ''  she  turns  her  head  from  side  to  side  as  quick  as  possible, 
and  sometimes  with  great  violence  ;  and  when  the  fit  is  very  bad, 
she  screams  out,  and  would  tear  her  hair,  if  we  did  not  prevent 
her."  *^  And  when  she  screams  out,"  I  inquired  again,  "  does 
she  ever  say  any  thing  that  you  can  understand?"  ^'  Yes,  Sir," 
she  answered,  "  she  says  a  great  deal  which  I  understand,  but  for 
which  I  hope  there  is  no  reason.     The  drift  of  it  all  seems  to  be, 
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that  God  has  forsaken  her,  that  her  name  is  not  written  in  the  book 
of  life,  and  that  the  devil  has  already  begun  to  torment  her  before 
her  time."  '^  Let  us  go  up  to  her,"  I  said  ;  and  immediately  we 
did  so. 

We  were  let  into  the  chamber  by  one  of  the  three  persons 
whom  I  had  seen  before,  and  who  had  been  silent  during  the  whole 
conversation.  She  was  Mrs.  Whiston's  sister,  and  was  alone  with 
her.  Mrs.  Whiston  herself  was,  as  yesterday,  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect quietude,  and  continued  so  whilst  I  was  with  her.  I  had  only 
seen  her  otherwise  for  a  minute  or  two,  when  she  was  disturbed 
by  the  texts  of  Scripture  which,  no  doubt,  she  had  already  heard 
her  aunt  repeating  too  often. 

Having  advanced  close  to  the  bed,  I  asked  her  if  she  was  better. 
She  shook  her  head,  and  said  nothing.  ''  The  Doctor,"  I  continu- 
ed, ''  has  not  explained  to  me  the  nature  of  your  bodily  disorder 
(for  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  him;)  but  your  mind,  I 
hope,  is  in  a  more  comfortable  state."  ''  A  little.  Sir,"  she  said, 
**  but  what  does  it  signify  after  all,  whether  I  am  better  or  worse, 
if  God  has  left  me  ?"  "  No,  indeed,"  I  answered,  ^^  if  it  were 
certain  that  God  had  left  you,  and  also  that  he  would  not  return, 
then  all  must  be  given  up  for  lost.  But  neither  of  these  things  are 
even  probable;  so  far  are  they  from  being  certain.  Has  not  Jesus 
Christ  said,  '  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy-laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest  ?'  Has  he  not  also  said,  ^  ask,  and  ye  shall 
have  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
you  ?'  If  therefore  the  divine  providence  had  really  forsaken  you; 
yet,  you  see,  it  is  to  be  recalled  by  praying  earnestly  for  it.  But 
what  reason  have  you  for  supposing  that  God  has  deserted  you  ? 
Are  the  bad  thoughts  your  reason  ?" 

'*  Yes,  Sir,"  she  replied,  '^  they  are  my  chief  reason.  If  God 
had  not  forsaken  me,  the  devil  could  not  touch  me."  '^  This  is 
not  so  clear,"  I  said,  "  as  you  seem  to  think  it ;  nor  do  we  posi- 
tively know  that  it  is  the  devil  who  puts  those  thoughts  into  your 
head."  *'  Not  the  devil,  Sir,  who  does  it  ?"  she  exclaimed  ;  '^  I 
have  seen  him  come  into  this  room  with  my  own  eyes."  ''  Well," 
I  said,  ''  I  will  not  dispute  that  matter  with  you.  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed to  be  so;  but  it  may  not  be  true,  nevertheless,  that  God  has 
forsaken  you.  Do  not  you  recollect  that  the  devil  afflicted  Job 
with  God's  permission  ;  and  that  God  never  really  forsook  him, 
but  only  seemed  to  do  so  for  a  season  ;  and  that  he  afterwards 
showed  himself  again  evidently,  by  showering  down  blessings 
upon  the  holy  man,  when  his  trials  were  finished  ?"  "  Yes,  Sir," 
she  answered,  ♦*  I  believe  it  was  as  you  tell  me."  "  Very  well, 
then,"  I  continued,  **  let  this  be  a  lesson  of  instruction  for  7/ou, 
God  is  trymg  you,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whatever 
to  you,  whether  the  affliction  be  brought  upon  you  by  the  devil,  or 
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by  nnv  other  means.  Believe  me  it  does  not  come  without  God, 
he  it  what  it  may;  and  so  far  from  proving  that  God  has  deserted 
you,  it  proves,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  is  watching  over  you  for 
your  good.  If  1  saw  you  both  wicked  and  prosperous,  I  should 
much  rather  say  that  God  had  forsaken  you  ;  but  seeing  you,  as  I 
do,  in  sorrow  and  adversity,  and  being  assured  to  my  satisfaction 
that  you  have  been  a  pious  and  virtuous  woman,  according  to  your 
knowledge  and  station,  I  am  confident  that  this  is  God's  doing, 
and  that  it  will  turu  out  to  your  everlasting  profit,  if  you  hold  fast 
your  faith  in  Him." 

**Ah!  Sir,"  she  replied  with  a  trembling  voice,  *' I  wish  I 
could:  but  my  faith  too  often  fails  me  in  my  distress."  '^  Consi- 
der it  in  this  manner,"  I  said,  "  my  poor  sick  friend;  you  are  now 
calm  and  easy.  But  who  gives  you  these  intervals  of  ease  and 
calmness  ?"  She  was  silent;  so  I  asked,  ^'  Is  it  not  God  him- 
self?" This  struck  her,  and  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  exclaim- 
ed, '*  it  must  be  so,  and  I  ought  to  thank  him  forit."  ''  Undoubt- 
edly," I  rejoined,  ^^  you  ought  to  thank  him;  and  you  see,  if  you 
do  but  think  for  a  moment,  you  have  a  convincing  proof  that  he 
has  not  forsaken  you.  Were  the  devil  to  exercise  upon  you,  at 
his  pleasure,  all  the  rage  which  is  natural  to  him,  he  would,  no 
doubt  destroy  you,  both  body  and  soul,  in  a  moment;  but  as  this  i& 
not  the  cnse,  it  is  plain  that  he  acts  under  the  control  of  a  superior 
and  gnicious  Being,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted  above 
the  strength  which  he  gives  you.  He  has  declared  himself,  that 
whenever  he  permits  his  creatures  to  be  tempted  by  the  devil  or 
otherwise,  he  will  always  make  a  way  for  them  to  escape,  that 
they  may  be  able  to  bear  the  temptation." 

She  did  not  answer,  but  it  seemed  by  her  countenance  that  a 
new  light  was  breaking  in  upon  her;  so  I  tried  again  to  make  the 
whole  argument  stdl  clearer  to  her,  by  beginning  at  a  more  dis- 
tant point.  *^  Listen,"  I  said:  **  did  it  ever  enter  into  your  ima- 
gination to  suppose,  that  God  had  forsaken  you,  because  he  placed 
you  in  an  humble  condition  of  life,  and  made  you  poor  instead  of 
rich  ?"  **  No  indeed.  Sir,  never,"  she  answered,  **For  then,"  I 
said,  **  you  might  well  ask  what  is  to  be  come  of  all  the  poor  in 
all  the  world,  who  are  so  much  more  numerous  than  the  rich  ? 
Would  it  not  be  both  wicked  and  foolish  to  think  for  an  instant 
that  (rod  had  deserted  them  all,  because  they  were  poor  .^"  *'  It 
w^ould  indeed,"  she  replied.  **  Our  Bibles  tell  us,"  I  continued, 
*' that  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together,  and  that  God  is  the 
maker  of  both;  which  means,  that  he  made  them  both,  not  mere- 
ly as  they  are  both  human  beings;  but  that  the  riches  of  the  one, 
and  the  poverty  of  the  other,  are  equally  ordained  by  God.  He 
made  the  two  stations,  and  he  appoints  whom  he  will  to  fill  them; 
and  in  these  stations  he  tries  the  tempers  and  the  conduct  of  men^ 
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to  see  whether  the  rich  will  use  their  riches  aright,  and  the  poor 
their  poverty.  But  if  they  do  this  they  will  both  alike  get  to 
heaven  at  last;  and  therefore  what  signifiies  it,  whether  men  be  rich 
or  poor  in  this  short  life  ?  A  wise  man  choosing;  his  station  for 
himself,  would  choose  that  (would  he  not?)  in  which  he  would  be 
liable  to  the  fewest  and  least  dangerous  te  notations  ?"  "  Yes,  to 
be  sure,  Sir,"  she  answered  without  hesitation.  ''  Well,"  I  said, 
^'  and  are  not  the  rich  more  exposed  than  the  poor  to  many  and 
great  sins  ?"  •'  I  should  think  so,  certainly.  Sir,"  she  answered 
as  before.  "Then,"  I  continued,  "  upon  this  view  of  the  matter, 
poverty  is  more  desirable  than  riches;  and  it  would  be  a  strange 
thing  to  assert,  that  God  had  forsaken  men  because  they  were 
poor;  whereas  their  very  poverty,  if  they  knew  all,  might  be  the 
strongest  possible  proof  of  God's  goodness  towards  them."  "It 
might,  indeed,"  she  said. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  I  proceeded,  "  if  you  understand  and  feel 
all  this,  I  will  go  one  step  farther.  Are  there  not  evils,  which 
come  alike  to  all  descriptions  of  men  ?"  "  Yes,  Sir,"  was  her  an- 
swer, "  there  is  sickness,  and  the  loss  of  dear  relations  and  friends, 
and  death,  which  spares  none  of  us."  "You  are  right,"  I  said, 
"  but  you  do  not  think,  I  presume,  that  God  forsakes  all  those  upon 
whom  these  evils  come.'*  Take  sickness  first,  and  I  ask  you, 
whether  sickness  may  not  be  useful  to  great  numbers  of  persons,  to 
show  them  their  own  weakness,  and  their  dependence  upon  God; 
to  bring  down  all  their  proud  and  lofty  thoughts;  to  chastise  them, 
by  pain,  and  suffering,  and  a  more  immediate  fear  of  death,  that 
they  may  seek  after  true  wisdom  and  holiness;  and  to  exercise 
them  in  all  the  most  diilicult  virtues  of  contentment,  patience,  and 
resignation  ?"  She  granted  it  readily.  "  So  then,"  I  continued, 
"  instead  of  thinking  that  God  had  forsaken  the  sick,  you  would 
be  quite  of  a  contrary  mind,  and  say  rather,  that  he  was  doing 
them  a  mighty  good,  by  warning  and  correcting  them  in  this  life, 
in  order  to  save  their  souls  in  the  next;  for  the  next  life  is  every 
thing,  and  this  life  comparatively  nothing?"  "  It  is  very  true. 
Sir,"  she  said,  "  and  we  all  stand  in  need  of  being  warned  and 
made  better."  "  Undoubtedly,"  I  rejoined,  "  but  suppose,  if  you 
will,  a  person  so  righteous  as  to  want  no  warnings  and  no  amend- 
ment. Might  not  God  see  fit  to  afflict  such  a  person,  for  the  ex- 
ample of  others;  that  they  may  learn,  what  the  faith  of  a  Christian, 
fixed  on  the  other  v/orld,  will  enable  him  to  bear  without  murmur- 
ing and  repining,  and  without  shaking  his  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  divine  goodness  ?  Besides,  God  has  so  many  good  things  in 
store  for  those  who  love  and  obey  him,  and  who  kiss  the  rod  with 
which  he  scourges  them,  that  he  can  make  them  a  million  times  hap- 
pier in  heaven  in  proportion  to  their  sufferings,  or  rather  far  beyond 
all  proportion  to  their  sufferings  on  earth.     Do  you  undei-stand  and 
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believe  all  this?"  **  Yes,  Sir,"  she  replied,  "  I  understand  it  very 
well,  now  that  you  have  explained  it  to  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
about  it." 

'<I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  I  said.  ^^Tell  me  then  next,  whether 
you  think  it  makes  any  difference  what  the  sickness  may  be.  If 
sickness  in  general  be  no  proof  that  God  has  forsaken  us,  but  quite 
the  contrary,  would  any  particular  sickness,  the  most  grievous  ima- 
ginable, be  a  proof  of  it?"  She  hesitated;  so  I  said,  *' Would 
^ver,  would  inflammation,  would  consumption?"  *^No,  Sir," 
she  answered,  *' I  see  now  that  it  makes  no  difference."  ^^  You 
(^re  right,"  I  said;  <^ every  disease  alike  is  a  messenger  from  God 
for  our  profit,  be  it  gentle,  or  be  it  severe.  Consider  also  again, 
whether  it  makes  any  difference  in  what  way  the  disease  may  come. 
May  not  the  disease  come  in  a  thousand  diffej^ent  ways,  and  yet 
every  way  be  ordained  by  God  ?  Sometimes  the  disease  follows 
the  sin  so  naturally,  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  hand  of  God, 
and  to  see  and  acknowledge  his  hand  only  when  he  inflicts  the  dis- 
ease by  some  strange,  surprising  accident.  But  it  is  the  same  God, 
who  has  settled  the  unchanging  course  of  natural  things,  and  who 
controls  and  directs  all  the  chances  of  human  affairs.  And  may  he 
not  use,  if  he  will,  the  wicked  passions  of  one  human  being  to  af- 
flict another  ?"  '' He  may,  certainly,  Sir,"  she  replied.  *'What 
think  you  then?"  I  inquired,  ^^May  he  not  use  the  devil  also?''" 
She  made  no  answer,  but  seemed  to  be  wrapt  in  a  profound  medi- 
tation :  so  1  drew  the  conclusion,  as  if  she  had  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative. *^If  then  it  were  ever  so  certain,  that  the  devil  is  the 
agent  employed  in  afflicting  any  person;  yet  it  would  be  equally 
certain,  that  the  affliction  comes  from  God,  and  is  meant  for  the 
trial  of  that  person.  In  short,  under  all  circumstances,  God's  hand 
is  over  us;  and  it  behoves  us  always  to  make  the  best  of  those  cir- 
cumstances, by  looking  up  to  him,  and  trusting  in  him,  and  pray- 
ing to  him  for  comfort  and  mercy." 

She  was  still  silent  and  contemplative.  So  far  as  this  argument 
had  gone,  she  might  perhaps  be  convinced;  but,  no  doubt,  she  had 
other  reasons  for  thinking  that  God  had  forsaken  her,  upon  which 
I  had  not  yet  touched;  and,  therefore,  the  painful  persuasion  was 
not  eradicated.  Here,  however,  I  stopped  for  the  present,  hoping 
that  I  might  be  able,  at  the  next  opportunity,  to  probe  the  wound 
to  the  bottom,  and  to  pour  in  the  oil  and  wine  that  were  necessary 
to  sooth,  or  heal  it.  But,  before  I  departed,  I  proposed  to  pray 
with  her,  to  which  she  gladly  assented. 

I  took  the  13th,  the  42nd,  and  the  43rd  Psalms  for  my  basis. 
In  the  1st  verse  of  the  13th,  I  altered  the  sentiment,  that  it  might 
concur  with  my  conversation,  by  saying,  '  How  long  wilt  thou 
seem  to  forget  me,  0  Lord  ?  How  long  wilt  thou  seem  to  hide 
thy  face  from  me  ?'     And  this  idea  I  closely  attended  to  through- 
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out.  In  the  2nd  verse,  to  the  word  'enemies,'  I  gave  the  epithet 
'spiritual.'  In  the  6th,  I  said,  "  I  will  sing  of  the  Lord,  because 
he  will  yet  deal  lovingly  with  me."  I  began  the  42nd  Psalm  with 
the  6th  verse,  and  followed  it  with  the  7th;  then  I  passed  to  the 
10th;  but  I  altered  it  to  the  future  tense,  and  so  went  on  to  the  end 
of  the  Psalm.  The  43rd,  I  began  with  the  2nd  verse,  and,  with 
slight  alterations,  it  suited  me  very  well  throughout;  and  the  effect 
produced  upon  my  patient  appeared  to  be  great,  and  satisfactory. 
This  being  done,  I  repeated  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  first  prayer  in 
the  Visitation  service,  and  the  benediction  at  the  end;  and  then 
I  rose  from  my  knees,  and  gently  pressing  her  hand,  took  my 
leave. 

Early  on  the  next  day  the  apothecary  came  to  me  in  a  great 
hurry,  and  wished  me  to  lose  no  time  in  going  to  her.  Whilst  I 
was  preparing  myself  with  all  possible  speed,  I  questioned  him  as 
to  the  urgency  of  the  matter,  and  he  said,  ''Why,  Sir,  she  has  got 
the  Devil  in  her  head,  I  think,  and  so  she  wants  a  divine  rather  than 
a  doctor.  However,  I  cannot  lay  him  by  medicine,  whatever  you 
maybe  able  to  do  by  prayer."  "But  do  you  not  suppose,"  I 
asked,  "that  her  body  is  very  much  concerned  in  this  disorder  of 
her  mind  ?"  "  She  is  bad  enough,  certainly,"  he  replied,  "and 
has  been  so  ever  since  her  last  confinement;  bat  I  should  not  des- 
pair of  her,  even  with  all  those  symptoms  of  a  decline  about  her, 
if  it  were  not  for  this  seeing,  and  dreaming,  and  talking  so  much 
of  the  devil."  "Then,  I  fear,  the  poor  woman  is  in  a  bad  case," 
I  said:  "for  unless  her  body  be  set  right.  I  am  morally  certain, 
from  what  I  have  been  reading  on  the  subject,  that  she  will  always 
be  liable  to  these  mental  paroxysms.  She  thinks,  indeed,  that  the 
mental  paroxysms  were  antecedent  to  the  bodily  disorder,  and,  per- 
haps, the  cause  of  it;  but  the  instances  are  so  numerous,  in  which 
we  know  positively  that  they  came  with  the  disorder,  and  went 
away  with  it,  I  cannot  help  fancying  there  may  be  something  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  present  case.  However,  I  have  so  far  ascer- 
tained, that  she  has  been  for  some  time  troubled  about  her  religion, 
and  now  it  seems  that  her  trouble  amounts  to  a  species  of  madness. 
God  grant  that  it  may  not  end  in  the  same  melancholy  way,  as  it 
did  with  Mrs.  Jenkins,  whom  you,  perhaps,  remember!  I  was 
sent  for  to  attend  upon  her;  but  I  found  her  absolutely  raving,  in- 
capable of  being  reasoned  with,  incapable  of  prayer.  In  short,  she 
was  carried  to  a  mad-house,  where  she  laid  violent  hands  upon  her- 
self. I  conjectured,  from  the  persons  about  her,  and  the  scraps  of 
sentences  which  she  uttered,  that  some  erroneous  notions  in  reli- 
gion had  been  preying  upon  her  spirits.  Poor  Mrs.  Whiston  has 
taken  up  probably  the  same  notions;  but  hitherto  she  has  not  lost 
the  power  of  reasoning  about  them,  and  I  hoped  that  I  had  remo- 
ved some  of  them,  by  enlightening  her  ignorance,  and  expelling 
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her  fears.  But  this  fresh  attack  alarms  me  as  to  my  ultimate 
success,  unless  you  can  do  something  for  her  body.  At  all  events, 
m.y  good  Sir,  we  must  go  hand  in  hand  together.''  **  Un- 
doubtedly," he  answered;  ^'I  will  lose  no  opportunit}^  of  help- 
ing her;  but  at  this  present  moment  nobody  can  do  any  thing  but 
yourself.  Mrs.  Graves  tells  me  that  you  have  acquired  a  great 
authority  over  the  poor  woman;  and  perhaps  your  very  appearance 
in  the  chamber  may  restore  her  to  her  senses."  "Well,"  I  said, 
"I  am  now  ready,  and  I  shall  be  with  her  in  a  few  minutes.  You 
shall  hear  the  result.  Whoever  can  relieve  her,  with  God's  bless- 
ing upon  his  endeavours,  it  will  be  a  work  of  divine  charity  to 
do  it." 

I  hastened  away,  and  finding  none  but  children  below,  I  w^ent 
softly  up  stairs,  without  being  announced.  Mrs.  Graves  and  the 
sister  were  holding  the  sick  woman's  hands,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  bed,  and  she  herself,  with  her  eyes  closed,  was  turning  her 
head  rapidly  from  side  to  side,  without  stirring  her  body.  I  had 
beckoned  to  the  other  women  not  to  speak  ;  so  she  was  not  aware 
of  my  arrival.  I  thoiight  it  desirable  to  hear  what  she  might  say, 
if  perchance  I  could  discover  the  exact  notion  which  dwelt  upon 
her  thoughts,  and  led  to  the  impieties  and  blasphemies,  as  I  suppo- 
sed them  to  be,  whirh  harassed  and  tormented  her  imagination. 
But  after  standing  in  silence  for  a  considerable  time,  and  not  a  sin- 
gle word  being  uttered,  I  was  obliged  to  adopt  another  method;  so 
I  made  a  step  or  two  which  might  readily  be  heard,  and  then  said 
somewhat  aloud,  "  Oh!  our  good  Mrs.  Whiston  is  asleep,  is  she? 
I  hope  she  will  be  the  better  for  it." 

This,  as  I  expected,  roused  her  attention.  She  opened  her  eyes 
im.mediately,  and  ceased  to  m.ove  her  head,  and  made  an  effort  to 
sit  up  in  the  bed;  upon  which  they  loosed  her  hands,  and  lifted  her 
upright,  and  heaped  up  pillows  behind  her  back  to  support  her. 
She  was  now  apparently  quite  calm,  and  she  said,  "  You  are  very 
kind.  Sir,  to  com.e  and  see  me.  No,  no,  Sir,  I  was  not  asleep. 
The  bad  thoughts.  Sir — the  bad  thoughts — they  will  not  let  me 
sleep.  I  have  had  no  sleep  the  whole  night."  "  W^ould  to  God, 
my  poor  friend,"  I  exclaimed,  *'  would  to  God,  that  I  could  be  of 
any  service  to  you!  But  you  have  no  bad  thoughts  now^,  I  trust." 
"Oh!  yes,  I  have.  Sir,"  she  replied  instantly,  "they  are  not 
gone  yet,  and  I  fear  they  will  hinder  me  from  talking  with  you." 
"  Try,  however,"  I  said,  "  to  tell  me  what  they  are."  She  hesi- 
tated. I  rejoined,  "  Tell  me  any  one  of  them  which  you  can 
mention  with  the  least  pain  to  yourself."  She  still  hesitated;  so  I 
asked  her,  if  it  was  like  any  thing  which  I  had  told  her  about  Job. 
"  Oh!  yes.  Sir!"  she  cried  in  agony,  "  very  like,  and  many  things 
much  worse.  I  dare  not  speak  them ;  they  are  fit  only  for  the  de- 
vil's car." 
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She  now  became  very  uneasy,  and  I  was  fearful  that  I  had  press- 
ed her  too  much.  I  said,  therefore,  in  a  gentle,  soothing  tone, 
**  Well,  never  mind,  my  poor  sick  friend.  I  will  kneel  down  and 
pray  for  you,  and  so  will  your  sister,  and  kind  Mrs.  Graves." 
They  were  both  in  tears,  but  strove  to  hide  them.  I  had  in  my 
pocket  Dr.  Stonehouse's  prayer  inleiided  to  be  used  by  a  person 
afflicted  with  a  distemper  of  long  continuance.  It  occurred  to  me, 
that,  with  a  few  slight  alterations,  it  would  suit  me  admirably;  and 
it  did  so.  But  before  I  began,  I  bade  Mrs.  Whiston  recollect, 
that  the  prayer  which  I  was  about  to  offer  up  was  supposed  to  be 
spoken  by  herself  in  her  own  person,  and  not  by  Tue.  She  was 
now  calm  again,  and  all  attention;  so  I  read  the  prayer  with  a  slow, 
solemn,  and  pathetic  voice  ;  master  of  myself  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree, and  therefore  making  the  most  of  it  that  I  could,  and  mark- 
ing, as  I  went  along,  the  effect  which  every  sentence  produced^ 

As  I  proceeded  she  became  more  and  more  affected ;  and  at  that 
beautiful  passage  which  begins  with  the  words,  '  I  desire,  in  this 
poor  condition  of  my  health,  to  search  and  try  .my  ways,  and  turn 
unto  thee,  0  Lord,'  she  joined  her  hands  together  with  fervour, 
and  cast  up  her  eyes  towards  heaven  witti  a  saint-like  devotion. 
At  the  next  sentence,  which  supplicates  for  the  removal  of  her  dis- 
order, the  tears  chased  each  other  down  her  cheeks.  But  when  I 
came  still  nearer  to  her  piteous  case,  and  repeated  the  sentence, 
*  Support  me,  gracious  Lord,  that  my  soul  may  not  be  quite  cast 
down,  and  too  much  disquieted  within  me,'  she  wept  aloud,  and 
exclaimed,  again  and  again,  "  God  help  me!  God  help  me!"  At 
length  I  reached  the  noblest  and  most  touching  sentiment  of  all, 
which  opens  thus:  '  If  by  this  affliction  thou  intendest  to  bring  me 
down  to  the  grave,  prepare  me  by  thy  grace  for  my  removal  hence;' 
and  when  I  had  finished  it,  still  clasping  her  hands  and  weeping, 
she  cried,  ^'  Ah!  it  is  too  late;  it  is  too  late  ;  I  am  a  vessel  made 
for  dishonour  and  destruction."  The  women  were  in  an  agony  of 
grief  at  this  dreadful  ejaculation,  which  I  pretended  myself  not  to 
heed,  but  went  on  with  the  remainder  of  the  prayer.  As  I  hoped, 
it  abated  gradually  the  keenness  of  her  feelings,  and  at  length  she 
grew  again  composed  and  tranquil. 

To  increase  this  effect,  and  observing  her  still  intent  to  hear  me, 
I  now  read  the  27th  Psalm,  with  the  requisite  alterations,  to  make 
it  applicable  to  her  case  throughout.  In  speaking  of  the  wicked, 
and  of  enemies,  foes,  and  adversaries,  i  annexed  such  epithets  as 
marked  them  to  belong  to  the  world  of  fallen  spirits.  The  tenses 
I  changed  continually.  Take  the  second  verse  for  an  example.  I 
put  it  into  the  following  form:  *  When  the  wicked  spirits,  even 
mine  enemies  and  my  foes  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  come 
upon  me  to  torment  and  destroy  me,  they  shall  stumble  and  fall.' 
Thus  I  arrived  at  the  last  verse:  '  0  tarry  thou  the  Lord's  leisure^ 
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be  strong,  and  he  shall  comfort  thine  heart;  and  pat  thou  thy  trust 
in  the  Lord.'  This  was  so  strikingly  adapted  to  her  circumstances, 
that  when  I  had  repeated  it,  "  See,"  I  said,  **  my  good  Mrs. 
Wiiiston,  how  the  holy  men  of  old  were  tried,  like  yourself,  with 
the  heaviest  afflictions,  as  gold  is  refined  in  the  fire;  and  see,  also, 
with  what  patience  they  submitted  to  the  divine  chastisements, 
and  with  what  firmness  of  resolution  they  rested  in  their  God. 
These  things  were  all  written  for  us  to  study,  that  through  the 
comfort  of  the  Scriptures  we  might  have  hope." 

I  should  have  proceeded,  but  she  interposed,  and  said,  **  Yes, 
Sir,  they  are  very  comfortable  indeed.  I  am  full  of  peace  with 
hearing  them;  and  I  could  almost  hope  that  God  might  not  finally 
cast  me  off,  but  that — "  Here  she  paused,  and  I  took  up  her  bro- 
ken sentence,  '^  But  that  what  ?  my  poor  afflicted  creature.  What 
is  it  that  lurks  in  your  mind,  and  outweighs  all  the  comforts  of 
Scripture,  and  all  the  reasonings  of  your  friends*  ?  Yesterday,  I 
think,  you  were  clearly  convinced  that  the  bad  thoughts  were  no 
proof  of  your  being  forsaken  by  your  God;  and  the  da)^  before,  I 
showed  you  that  there  was  no  need  of  any  sudden  or  violent  change 
of  your  heart  and  feelings,  which  j^our  good  aunt  called  conver- 
sion, to  assure  you  that  you  were  sealed  for  heaven.  Were  you 
indeed  satisfied  on  these  points  ?"  ''  Indeed  I  was,"  she  replied 
with  earnestness,  ^'  and  my  aunt  was  not  able  to  unsettle  me  again, 
when  she  talked  with  me  last  night  ;  for  she  had  no  Scripture  to 
prove  her  doctrine  by.  But  ah !  Sir,  I  fear  she  was  too  right  in 
other  things,  which  have  haunted  me  ever  since,  and  which  alarm- 
ed me  greatly  when  I  heard  them  first  at  Sion  Chapel."  '^  And 
what  were  they?"  I  inquired  eagerly;  *'  let  me  know  them.  I 
am  sure  beforehand,  by  their  effects,  that  they  must  be  erroneous, 
or  that  you  yourself  have  made  some  mistake  about  them.  Happy 
will  it  be  for  you  if  you  can  lay  open  your  whole  mind  before  me, 
and  thus  enable  me  to  clear  away  all  the  misconceptions  of  God 
and  your  religion,  which  otherwise,  perhaps,  will  hasten  you  to  an 
untimely  grave." 

Encouraged  by  this,  she  asked  me,  but  with  trembling,  whether 
God  had  not  settled  in  his  own  mind,  from  the  beginning,  who 
should  be  saved  and  who  should  be  lost  for  ever.  ^*  Suppose,"  I 
said,  <*  that  he  had  done  so,  what  has  that  to  do  with  t/ou  J?" 
"  Why,  Sir,"  she  answered,  shuddering,  *^  I  may  be  one  of  those 
whom  he  has  determined  to  destroy."  *^  Yes,"  1  rejoined,  *'  but 
you  cannot  know  that  beforehand  ;  can  you  ?"  *'  My  aunt,  Sir," 
she  replied,  "  and  our  ministers  at  Sion  Chapel,  always  say,  that 
the  new  birth  will  make  it  known  to  us,  and  that  God  will  call  us 
in  some  sudden  and  unexpected  manner,  by  means  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  coming  upon  us.  But  I  never  could  understand  this.  Sir  ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  I  never  had  any  of  the  feelings  about  which 
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they  talk  so  much  ;  and  that,  Sir,  was  one  great  cause  of  my 
fears."  ^*  Well,"  I  said,  "  that  cause  of  your  fears  is  now  at  an 
end.  I  have  taught  you,  and  you  have  taken  it  upon  my  word 
and  upon  my  reasonings,  that  no  such  feelings  are  necessary,  or  to 
be  expected  by  wise  and  sober  people;  that  the  only  sure  testimony 
of  your  being  in  the  favour  of  God  is  the  testimony  of  your  own 
conscience,  bearing  witness  within  you,  when  you  examine  your- 
self, that  you  are  striving  to  the  utmost  to  keep  all  God's  command- 
ments, and  that  you  put  your  trust  for  the  rest  in  the  merits  of 
your  blessed  saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  The  Gospel  tells  us,  over  and 
over  again,  and  always  in  the  most  decisive  manner,  that  persons 
under  those  circumstances  shall  undoubtedly  be  saved.  If  this  then 
be  your  case,  as  I  really  believe  it  to  be,  you  need  not  trouble  your- 
self about  any  decrees  which  God  may  be  supposed  to  have  made 
in  the  beginning;  it  matters  not  at  all  to  you  in  any  way,  because 
you  have  those  marks  about  you,  which  show  you  to  be  one  ap- 
pointed to  salvation.      Do  you  clearly  understand  my  meaning  ?" 

''  Yes,  Sir,"  she  replied,  *'  I  think  I  do;  but  I  have  not  so  fa- 
vourable an  opinion  of  myself,  as  you  are  kind  enough  to  have, 
upon  the  report  of  that  best  of  friends,  Mrs.  Graves  ;  and  might  I 
not  fall,  Sir,  from  such  a  state,  if  I  were  really  in  it  ?"  ''  Certain- 
ly you  might,"  I  answered,  '*  and  it  is  most  likely  that  you  would, 
if  you  trusted  in  your  own  strength  to  keep  you  upright."  "  That 
I  do  not,"  she  exclaimed,  interrupting  me.  ''  Very  well,  then," 
I  said  ;  *'  but  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  that,  by  being  less  cau- 
tious and  vigilant,  you  relapse  into  a  course  of  sin;  that  you  be- 
come a  liar,  a  thief,  a  drunkard,  an  adulteress."  **  God  forbid, 
Sir,"  she  cried  with  horror,  *'  God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  com- 
mit such  crimes!"  ^'  No,  indeed,"  I  said,  ^^  I  do  not  think  that 
you  ever  will  ;  but  only  suppose  it,  that  I  may  explain  the  doc- 
trine to  you.  What  would  you  do  in  such  a  case  ?  You  ought  to 
consider  with  yourself,  that,  if  it  be  true  that  God  has  appointed 
some  persons  to  dishonour  and  destruction  from  the  very  beginning, 
it  is  too  likely  that  such  as  you  would  then  be,  and,  continuing 
such,  must  be,  amongst  the  number  of  them;  because  the  Bible 
says  plainly,  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death;  death  temporal  and 
death  eternal,  which  is  far  worse.  Finding  yourself  then  on  such 
a  precipice,  and  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  bottomless  pit,  what 
are  you  to  do  ?  Not  to  plunge  into  the  depths  of  despair,  and  to  do 
nothing  else  than  to  torment  yourself  with  the  notion  that  you  are 
condemned  already,  and  that  there  is  no  help  for  you;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  fly  back  from  the  precipice  with  all  possible  speed, 
and  to  take  every  step  prescribed  by  the  Gospel  for  your  recovery; 
first,  to  be  sorry  and  indignant  with  yourself  for  offending  your 
God  and  Saviour;  then,  like  the  prodigal  son,  to  acknowledge 
your  own  baseness  and  wickedness;  and,  lastly,   to  return,  as  he 
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did,  into  the  forsaken  paths  of  piety  and  virtue.  And  have  you 
not  the  greatest  encouragements  to  try  to  act  in  this  manner  ?  Did 
not  Christ  die  to  reconcile  sinners  to  God  ?  Does  not  God  himself 
see  the  penitent  and  returning  sinners,  whom  he  has  first  stirred 
with  his  grace;  does  he  not  see  'hem,  whilst  they  are  yet  afar  off, 
and  run  forth,  as  it  were,  to  meet  them  with  open  arms,  and  to  fidl 
upon  their  necks,  and  kiss  them  with  the  kiss  of  peace  ?  And  does 
he  not  also,  afterwards,  at  their  earnest  desire,  send  his  Holy  Spi- 
rit to  assist  their  repentance,  so  as  to  carry  it  on  to  an  effectual  re- 
formation of  their  hearts  and  lives  ?  Well,  then,  proceeding  in 
this  manner,  and  with  this  mighty  help,  you  may  again  regain  your 
ancient  state  ;  you  may  perceive  again  growing  up  ahout  you  the 
same  marks  which  you  had  hefore  of  your  being  in  favour  with 
God ;  and  perhaps  also  you  may  feel  now  a  double  abhorrence  and 
detestation  of  all  sin.  I  say,  therefore,  that,  if  so,  you  are  born 
of  God;  that  you  are  in  a  renewed  state  of  salvation;  that  you  are 
of  the  description  of  those  who  are  predestined  to  eternal  life. 
What  signifies  this  doctrine,  then,  to  you,  Mrs.  W^histon,  that  it 
should  scare  you  with  dreams,  or  keep  you  waking  both  night  and 
day?  If  you  were  an  unrepentant  and  incorrigible  sinner,  the  doc- 
trine might  well  scare  and  terrify  you;  but  as  you  are  the  contra- 
ry, it  ensures  to  you  the  certainty  of  future  everlasting  happi- 
ness. '* 

**  God  grant  it!"  she  exclaimed,  her  face  beaming  with  a  joy 
to  which  she  had  been  long  a  stranger,  '*God  grant  it!  You  have 
taken  a  dark  cloud  from  my  eyes,  and  a  heavy  load  from  my 
breast.  Sir.  Blessings  on  your  head!"  Her  gratitude  deeply  affect- 
ed me,  but  I  proceeded  thus,  in  order  that  I  might  put  her  upon 
her  guard  against  any  thing  which  her  aunt  and  cousin  might  say, 
to  ^iisturb  the  present  explanation.  ^'  I  am  delighted,  my  poor 
friend,  that  I  have  been  able  to  give  you  so  comfortable  a  view  of 
this  doctrine;  and  to  convince  you,  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  except  to  believe  firmly,  that  the  promises  of  Scripture,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  shall  certainly  be  made  good  to  every  faitJiful  Chris- 
tian. But  I  will  tell  you  fairly,  that,  if  you  were  absurdly  to  con- 
sider the  doctrine  by  itself,  as  too  many  do,  and  apart  from  those 
gracious  promises  of  the  gospel  to  the  humble,  the  penitent,  and  the 
faithful,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  very  uncomfortable  doctrine,  in- 
deed; but,  under  such  a  limited  view,  it  must  directly  lead  to  such 
bad  effects,  as  to  give  good  reason  for  supposing  that  it  cannot  be 
a  true  doctrine.  Here,  therefore,  what  1  have  further  to  explain 
about  it." 

Upon  this  she  prepared  herself  to  listen  to  me  with  a  most  ear- 
nest and  fixed  attention,  and  said,  ''  Thank  you.  Sir!  thank  you  a 
thousand  times!  I  shall  be  most  glad  to  hear  it  further  explained; 
for  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  idea,  that  my  fellow  creature*?  are  deeply 
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concerned  in  it,  whatever  may  be  my  own  case."  "  Yes,  indeed," 
I  rejoined  hastily,  and  with  admiration  of  the  sentiment;  '^our 
fellow-creatures  are  greatly  interested  in  it;  and  what  is  more, 
God  himself  is  greatly  interested  in  it;  and,  if  it  were  true,  we 
should  have  some  difficulty  to  justify  his  goodness,  his  justice,  and 
his  wisdom,  with  the  help  of  all  the  faculties  which  he  has  given  us. 
I  put  the  doctrine  then  thus,  that  you  may  have  it  in  the  very  short- 
est compass,  and  stript  of  every  thing  else  which  might  disguise  it, 
and  occasion  it  to  be  less  clear  to  your  understanding.  God,  before 
he  made  the  world,  settled  and  determined,  once  for  all,  and  forever 
whom  he  would  save,  and  whom  he  would  damn,  without  any  re- 
spect whatever  to  what  any  individual  person  might  be,  when  it 
came  to  the  lot  of  that  person  to  live  upon  the  earth;  so  that  do  what 
w^e  might,  or  be  we  what  we  may,  it  matters  not  at  all;  there  is  no 
help  for  it^  we  shall  be  saved  or  damned,  according  to  that  ancient, 
orginal  determination,  fixed  irrevocably  and  unchangeably  before  a 
single  man  was  created  or  born.     Do  you  comprehend  this  ?" 

**  Too  well,"  she  answered  immediately,  '*  and  it  makes  me 
vshudder  at  it."  '^  So  it  may,  with  reason,"  I  replied;  ''  but  con- 
sider first,  what  the  effect  of  such  a  doctrine  must  be  upon  any 
man  who  believes  it.  He  may  say  to  himself,  ^  God  has  deter- 
mined, before  I  was  born,  what  is  to  become  of  me  at  last;  what  I 
do,  therefore,  is  of  no  consequence  whatever;  I  cannot  alter  God's 
decree;  nothing  on  my  part  can  either  hinder  it,  or  help  to  bring  it 
to  pass:  if  I  am  to  be  saved,  I  shall  be  saved;  if  I  am  to  be  damned 
I  shall  be  damned.  I  will  live,  therefore,  as  I  like;  I  will  snatch 
every  pleasure  for  which  I  have  an  appetite;  I  will  follow  the  bent 
of  every  passion;  I  will  satisfy  every  lust;  I  will  give  the  reins  to 
every  desire  or  imagination  which  comes  uppermost;  I  will  drink, 
rob,  fornicate,  murder;  nothing  shall  stand  in  my  way  to  stop  the 
gratification  of  my  wishes.'  V/eii,  if  the  man  reasons  thus,  I  do 
not  see  what  answer  could  be  made  to  him.  But  it  is  likely  that 
we  should  all  reason  in  the  same;  manner;  and  then  you  may  rea- 
dily conceive  what  a  world  this  would  be — fit  only  for  the  devils 
themselves  to  inhabit — a  hell,  indeed,  upon  earth." 

"So  it  would,  Sir,"  she  said,  looking  very  thoughtfully,  and 
pondering  something  in  her  mind,  which  occasioned  me  to  pause 
in  my  argument  longer  than  I  had  intended — "  so  it  would  in- 
deed," she  repeated;  "  but  I  am  considering  another  case,  where 
a  person  having  a  better  nature  than  such  as  you  have  just  descri- 
bed, and  abominating  all  those  crimes,  and  assured  that  a  God  of 
goodness  must  love  goodness  in  others,  and,  therefore,  endeavour- 
ing, to  the  very  utmost  of  his  knowledge  and  strength,  to  do  what 
he  supposes  to  be  pleasing  to  God — what  must  happen.  Sir,  if  this 
person  be  condemned  already  by  that  shocking  decree  ?" 

I  could  scarcely  conceal  the  satisfaction  which  this  question  gave 
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me.  She  had  stated,  I  believe,  precisely  her  own  case.  Howev- 
er, it  was  a  home-question,  and  most  fully  to  the  point  before  us. 
My  answer  was,  that,  if  God  loved  goodness,  and  therefore  could 
not  punish  it  without  a  contradiction  to  himself,  he  must  ordain, 
that  this  person  should  fall  into  the  habit  of  some  grievous  sin,  and 
die  in  it.  '^  So  then,"  she  interrupted  me  with  quickness,  '^  you 
make  God  to  be  the  cause  of  the  man's  wickedness,  in  order  that, 
when  he  punishes  it  afterwards,  he  may  seem  to  be  just  ?"  "  Even 
so,"  I  said;  **  but  as  you  very  well  suggest  to  me,  he  would  only 
seem  to  be  just;  at  least,  if  justice  be  what  we  mean  by  the  word; 
and  if  it  be  any  thing  else,  it  is  vain  for  us  to  talk  or  think  about 
it." 

Mrs.  Whiston's  anticipation  had  advanced  us  miles  upon  our 
road;  so  I  continued  immediately.  *'To  impute  such  conduct  to 
God  would  be  monstrous,  impious,  blasphemous;  and  therefore, 
the  doctrine  which  leads  to  this  consequence  cannot  be  true." 
**It  cannot,  Sir,  it  cannot,"  she  repeated  with  emphasis.  *^Well, 
then,"  I  said,  let  us  now  call  in  Scripture  to  help  us.  The  first 
text,  which  occurs  to  me,  is  that  which  informs  us,  that  all  effec- 
tual religion  and  goodness  in  men  are  impossible,  unless  they  be- 
lieve that  God  is  a  rewarder  of  them  who  diligently  seek  Him. 
This  is  the  language  of  plain,  common  sense,  as  well  as  of  Scrip- 
ture: it  agrees  with  all  our  best  notions  of  the  divine  goodness, 
wisdom,  and  justice;  and  no  doctrine  can  be  true,  which  is  not  ca- 
pable of  being  reconciled  with  it.  Is  it  possible,  then,  so  to  modi- 
fy, or  qualify,  or  explain  the  doctrine,  about  which  we  have  been 
talking,  as  to  make  it  correspond  with  this  ?  Very  easily,  1  think. 
For  we  have  only  to  suppose  that  God  adapted  his  decrees  to  the 
conduct  of  men,  which  he  perfectly  well  foreknew;  so  as  to  de- 
termine to  reward  those  who  in  all  after-ages  should  diligently  seek 
him,  and  to  punish  the  rest  who  should  disobey  his  calls  to  repent- 
ance, and  do  despite  to  the  spirit  of  grace.  Do  you  see  any  dif- 
ficulty in  this?"  ^^No,  Sir,"  she  answered,  ^'none  whatever." 
"If,"  I  resumed,  ''  the  decree  be  supposed  to  be  general,  that  God 
will  save  or  condemn  all  who  act  in  such  or  such  a  manner,  there  is 
really  and  truly  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  it;  but  if  it  apply  to, 
and  embrace,  every  individual  human  being,  individually  considered, 
there  may,  perhaps,  be  some  difficulty  to  comprehend  it  in  all  its 
bearings.  However,  in  practice,  the  difficulty  vanishes.  Suppose 
two  brothers,  being  born  into  the  world  under  exactly  the  same 
circumstances,  with  respect  to  the  possibility  or  probability  of  their 
being  good  or  bad  Christians.  Well,  we  will  suppose  also  that 
God  foresaw,  from  the  beginning,  that  the  same  discipline,  by 
judgments  and  mercies,  and  the  same  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
vouchsafed  to  them,  would  not  have  the  same  efi'ect  upon  both:  in 
.short,  that  the  eldest  would  attend  to  all  the  divine  warnings,  and 
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profit  by  the  divine  help;  but  that  the  youngest  would  despise  or 
neglect  them  all,  and  continue  to  walk  according  to  his  own  cor- 
rupt imaginations:  might  not  God,  upon  the  foresight  of  this  de- 
cree in  his  own  mind,  without  any  violation  of  goodness,  wisdom, 
or  justice,  that  the  youngest  at  the  last  judgment  shall  go  away 
into  everlasting  punishment,  and  the  eldest  into  life  eternal  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  he  may,  Sir,"  she  replied  without  hesitation;  "for 
you  know,  Sir,  God  does  not  make  his  decree,  and  then  cause  that 
youngest  brother  to  be  what  he  turns  out  to  be,  in  spite  of  all  his 
wishes  to  be  a  different  sort  of  man;  but,  on  the  contrary,  God 
disposes  every  thing  by  his  providence  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
youngest,  as  well  as  the  eldest,  might  become  a  good  Christian, 
and  then,  foreseeing  that  the  youngest  v/ill  ruin  himself  wilfully, 
he  makes  the  decree."  *' You  are  quite  right,"  I  said,  "  you  com- 
prehend the  matter  thoroughly;  there  needs  not  another  v/ord  on 
the  subject,  and  we  come  to  what  I  said  in  our  first  conversation. 
Scripture  points  out  certain  marks  of  these  two  opposite  states,  the 
plainest  imaginable;  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  individually,  but  to 
look  to  those  marks,  and  see  in  which  state  we  are,  and  to  endeav- 
our to  get  into  the  right  one,  if  we  are  not  in  it  already.  No  de- 
pendence must  be  placed  on  any  thing  else.  Your  aunt's  depend- 
ence on  conversion  and  the  new  birth  is  worse  even  than  a  broken 
reed.  For,  if  a  man  could  work  himself  up  to  think,  which  many 
unfortunately  for  themselves  have  done,  that  there  is  a  decree  in 
his  favour,  although  he  produces  no  fruits  of  righteousness,  you 
may  reasonably  fear  that  he  never  will  try  to  produce  any.  He 
will  most  probably  be  puffed  up  in  his  own  vain  imagination;  de- 
spise the  rest  of  his  brethren,  as  if  they  were  reprobates;  and  so, 
like  Mr.  Perkins  and  too  many  others,  plunge  himself  into  damna- 
ble sins.  Let  us,  therefore,  carefully  guard  against  such  a  delu- 
sion, and  pray  to  God  to  keep  us  steadily  in  the  love  and  fear  of 
him,  and  in  strict  obedience  to  his  will.  Think  of  these  things, 
my  good  Mrs.  Whiston,  when  you  meditate  on  your  condition. 
And  now,  God  bless  you,  and  farewell  for  the  present."  So  I 
left  her. 

The  apparent  result  of  this  day's  visit  sent  me  home  with  a  light 
.  heart  and  a  joyful  countenance.  It  seemed  strikingly  evident,  that 
great  progress  had  been  made  towards  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  mind  to  this  afflicted  woman.  Mrs.  Graves  called 
in  the  evening,  and  said  that  all  was  going  on  prosperously,  except 
the  bodily  complaint.  It  remained,  however,  to  be  seen  how  she 
would  bear  another  visit  from  her  aunt. 

The  same  evening  I  saw  the  apothecary.  He  had  been  with 
Mrs.  Whiston,  and  had  found  her  as  calm  as  possible.  The  bad 
thoughts  had  not  returned  since  my  conversation  with  her  in  the 
morning.     '^ Perhaps,"    I  said,  "if  she  were  left  to  you  and  me 
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alone,  with  Mrs.  Graves  and  her  sister  to  nurse  her,  we  might  do 
something,  with  God's  hlessing,  to  compose  and  tranquillize  her 
mind  permanently;  you  might  administer  your  medicines  with  ef^ 
feet  to  the  body,  and  I  mine  to  the  soul.  I  had,  I  believed,  already 
rooted  out  some  painful  notions  which  were  taken  up  on  erroneous 
grounds,  and  this  morning  I  have  perhaps  rooted  out  some  more. 
Ikit  the  experience  of  this  day  has  shown  me,  that  I  have  a  great 
difficulty  to  contend  with.  She  has  an  aunt  and  a  cousin  who  are 
Calvinistical  Methodists,  as  I  suppose;  and  their  visit  to  her  last 
night,  I  am  pretty  confident,  was  the  main  cause  of  an  aggravated 
attack  of  her  mental  disorder.  It  was  evident,  from  what  passed 
with  myself,  that  they  had  been  talking  to  her  upon  the  deepest 
points  of  divinity,  which  were  w^ell  calculated  to  disturb  and  con- 
found her.  In  short,  I  should  expect  now,  that  her  disorder  will 
ebb  and  flow  in  proportion  as  I  and  they  converse  with  her;  and 
that  whatever  good  I  may  do  her  for  a  time  will  certainly  be  less- 
ened, if  not  entirely  overthrown,  by  them  afterwards;  or,  at  least, 
that  they  will  be  constantly  stirring  up  in  her  mind  new  doubts 
and  misgivings  about  her  salvation,  which  will  require  much  pains 
on  my  part  to  dissipate.  Would  it  not  be  wise,  therefore,  for  you 
to  order  that  she  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  seeing  but  few 
persons,  and  talking  with  none  ?  Her  aunt,  no  doubt,  has  a  good 
object  in  view,  and  wishes  to  save  her  poor  niece's  soul;  but  how 
this  is  to  be  done  b}^  the  preposterous  method  which  she  is  pursu- 
ing, I  cannot  understand.  Would  you  recommend  predestination 
and  conversion  as  proper  subjects  to  be  continually  impressed  upon 
a  mind  already  crazed  with  '  bad  thoughts  V  Predestination  and 
conversion,  too,  not  as  we  explain  them,  but  as  Calvinists  and  Me- 
thodists explain  them  ?  She  cannot  be  wrought  to  any  fanatical 
raptures  and  extasies,  the  only  test,  as  they  tell  her,  of  her  elec- 
tion to  life;  and  therefore  very  naturally,  and  almost  necessarily, 
she  sinks  into  a  religious  melancholy;  she  is  dejected,  she  desponds, 
she  despairs. " 

**  No  wonder,  indeed.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Benson,  ''  and  it  is 
certainly  necessary  to  do  what  you  recommend.  I  will  see  about 
it.  But  may  I  ask.  Sir,  in  what  way  you  have  talked  with  her, 
so  as  to  produce  her  present  serenity  ?"  '*  Why,  1  have  talked 
with  her,"  I  said,  ^*upon  her  own  supposition,  that  the  devil  him- 
self is  personally  her  tormentor."  ^•'Then  I  must  adhere  to  the 
san.e  supposition,"  he  answered.  ^*Yes,"  I  said,  ^'for  the  pre- 
sent, if  you  fuid  it  necessary  to  mention  the  subject;  but  then  I 
have  taught  her  to  draw  a  different  conclusion  from  it  than  she 
has  been  used  to  do.  She  thought  it  to  be  a  proof  that  God  had 
forsaken  her;  that  her  name  was  not  written  in  the  book  of  life; 
and  that  her  sufferings  were  the  beginning  of  the  punishments  of 
the  damned.     But  I  have  shown  her,  by  reasoning  which  she  was- 
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very  capable  of  understanding;  and  by  the  particular  instance  of 
Job,  that  God  might  employ  any  instrument  for  the  correction  or 
trial  of  his  creatures,  and  any  sort  of  disease;  and  that  her  bad 
thoughts  must  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  disease, 
which,  like  every  other,  was  under  the  control  of  God.  Indeed, 
I  fully  believe  that  her  bad  thoughts  are,  strictly  speaking,  a  dis- 
ease, and  will  yield  to  the  power  of  medicine;  especially  now  that 
she  is  more  easy  as  to  her  prospects  in  the  next  world.  For  I 
hope  she  is  at  present  quite  satisfied  about  these  terrible  doctrines, 
and  will  be  prevented  from  hearing  any  thing  more  about  them^ 
and  if  you  can  but  give  her  a  little  strength,  I  do  not  despair  of  be- 
ing able  to  weed  out  of  her  mind  even  the  idea  that  the  devil  has 
been  visible  to  her,  and  consequently  that  he  is  the  immediate  au- 
thor of  her  sufferings.  Her  confidence  that  she  has  seen  him  I 
take  to  be  a  mere  dream  of  the  disordered  imagination;  and  if  she 
can  be  persuaded  of  this,  I  am  sure  that,  with  the  return  of  bodily 
health,  it  will  go  a  great  way  towards  the  complete  establishment 
of  her  tranquillity.  I  beseech  you  therefore,  my  good  Sir,  to  co- 
operate with  me  with  all  your  skill  and  attention  ;  and,  above  all, 
to  give  a  strict  order  that  nobody  may  be  permitted  to  talk  with 
her  on  religious  subjects  but  myself" 

^'  I  see  now  clearly,"  said  Mr.  Benson,  '^  that  it  is  necessary  to 
place  some  restriction  upon  her  ill-judging  relations;  and  with  re- 
spect to  her  body,  besides  the  medicine  which  I  will  give  her,  I 
know  of  nothing  so  likely  to  be  useful  as  fruit,  if  it  can  be  had." 
*^  It  can  be  had  very  easily,"  I  replied;  '^not  indeed  out  of  my 
own  garden  just  at  the  present,  but  from  Mr.  CornwalFs,  where 
it  abounds.  It  happens  too,  very  luckily,  that  I  shall  see  Mr. 
Cornwall  this  very  evening,  and  I  will  mention  it  to  him." 
Upon  this  Mr.  Benson  left  me. 

Mr.  Cornwall  was  a  rich  young  clergyman,  living  at  one  of  the 
best  houses  in  my  parish.  He  was  already  acquainted  with  the 
case,  and  had  contributed  secretly  (for  it  was  all  a  secret  as  yet) 
towards  the  recompence  of  Mrs.  Grave's  good  deed  of  charity. 
He  promised  at  once  to  supply  the  poor  woman  with  as  much 
fruit  as  might  be  proper  for  her,  and  also  to  carry  it  to  her  himself; 
which  he  did  continually,  and  now  and  then,  at  my  request,  he 
prayed  with  her.  I  mention  this  the  rather,  because  it  gives  me  an 
opportunity  of  reminding  the  clergy  how  useful  it  is,  especially 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  to  converse  as  well  as  to  pray  with 
the  sick.  This  poor  woman  always  seemed  to  me  to  derive  great 
benefit  from  my  prayers, 'but  still  more  from  my  conversation;  and 
as  Mr.  Cornwall,  out  of  delicacy  to  me,  never  conversed  with  her, 
but  simply  repeated  the  prayers  in  the  Visitation-service,  she  told 
Mrs.  Graves  that  my  visits  were  the  most  comfortable  to  her,  and 
that  she  hoped  I  would  come  as  often  as  possible. 
Vol,  il  16 
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When  I  learnt  this,  and  found  also  that  the  bad  thoughts  began  to 
be  of  rarer  occurrence  and  less  distressing,  I  determined  to  avail 
myself  of  so  favourable  a  juncture,  and  try  to  extirpate  the  main 
idea  which  had  so  long  disturbed  her.  Sitting,  therefore,  by  her 
bed-side,  one  day,  very  soon  after  the  last  conversation,  her  sister 
only  being  present,  after  having  prayed  with  her,  I  said,  <^  My 
good  Mrs.  Whiston,  what  do  you  suppose  to  be  the  deviPs  great 
object  in  going  to  and  fro  in  the  world,  as  the  Scriptures  re- 
present him  to  do?"  She  hesitated  to  answer:  so  I  continued 
**Is  it  not  said  also  in  Scripture,  that  he  goeth  about,  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour?"  '^l  believe  it  is  Sir,"  she  replied. 
^<But  what  is  meant  by  his  devouring  people  ?"  I  asked  '^  can  it 
be  any  thing  else  but  tempting  them  to  commit  sin,  that,  if  possi- 
ble, he  may  make  them  wicked,  like  himself,  and  bring  them  at 
last  to  the  same  terrible  place  of  punishment  ?"  ^*  That  must  be  it 
Sir,  I  dare  sav,"  she  exclaimed  eagerly.  <*  Well,  then,"  I  asked 
again,  **  do  you  suppose  the  devil  to  be  very  shrewd,  and  subtle, 
and  cunning  ?"  ^'  Yes,  indeed,  Sir,"  she  answered,  with  still  more 
eagerness,  *^  that  I  do,  above  all  others  in  the  world,"  '*  Then,"  I 
said,  *^  if  he  be  so,  he  will  always  understand  what  is  most  proper 
to  gain  his  object,  will  he  not  ?  He  will  understand,  that  is,  what 
temptations  are  most  suitable  to  the  temper  and  disposition  of  each 
particular  person;  and  by  leading  men,  as  the  case  may  be,  into 
those  very  temptations,  he  will  be  more  certain  of  success  in  try- 
ing to  effect  their  ruin.  Is  not  this  so  ?"  '^  It  is  most  likely," 
she  replied.  ^*  If,  for  instance,"  I  thus  continued,  ^^a  man  be  too 
fond  of  money,  would  not  the  devil,  seeing  such  a  fair  opening  for 
temptation,  be  always  suggesting  to  that  man  the  expediency  of 
getting  as  much  money  as  he  could;  of  hoarding  it  up  closely, 
without  expending  it  upon  himself  or  others;  and  if  honest  means 
failed,  would  he  not  urge  him  to  have  recourse  to  dishonest  ones, 
in  order  to  gratify  this  avaricious  passion  ?  ^*  I  suppose  so,"  she 
answered.  Do  you  think,"  I  said,  '^  that  the  devil  would  ever 
put  it  into  this  man's  head  to  perform  acts  of  charity  which 
would  cost  him  any  thing?"  ^^  No,  indeed,"  she  replied.  '^  Be- 
cause," I  said,  ^^acts  of  charity,  in  the  first  place,  would  be  a 
proper  employment  of  the  man's  wealth,  and  therefore  contrary  to 
the  devil's  own  interest;  and,  secondly,  the  man  being  so  cove- 
tous, and  his  whole  soul  bent  upon  the  possession  of  money,  if  the 
devil  tempted  him  the  contrary  way,  namely,  to  spend  his  money, 
this  would  show  a  great  want  of  that  cunning  in  the  devil  which 
we  justly  suppose  to  belong  to  him;  would  it  not?"  *^  It  would 
Sir,  to  be  sure,"  she  answered.  ''  Well,"  I  continued,  "  and  if  a 
man  was  too  fond  of  drinking,  the  devil,  intent  upon  his  proper 
business,  would  be  always  putting  into  this  man's  head  the  de- 
ceitful pleasures  which  spring  from  that  vice;  the  mirth,  the  song. 
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the  idleness,  the  freedom  from  care,  the  forgetting  of  troubles;  and 
would  also  contrive  expedients  to  throw  him  perpetually  into  the 
way  of  companions  fond  of  the  excesses  of  jollity  and  revelry; 
would  he  not?"  ''  No  doubt  of  it,  Sir,"  sheVeplied.  «'  But,"  I 
rejoined,  **  he  would  never  tempt  the  man  to  be  sober;  because  so- 
briety being  the  man's  own  interest,  could  not  be  the  interest  of 
the  devil."  *' Very  true.  Sir,"  she  answered.  ^^  Besides,"  I 
said,  *^  even  supposing  sobriety  to  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  man,  yet 
it  would  not  show  any  shrewdness  in  the  devil  to  tempt  him  to 
a  thing  most  contrary  to  his  nature,  and  in  which  the  devil  himself 
was  so  little  likely  to  succeed;  is  not  all  this  so?"  ^' I  under- 
stand you  very  well,  Sir,"  she  replied;  '*  and  I  agree  with  you  in 
every  thing." 

"  We  are  come  then  to  this,"  I  said,  *'  that  the  devil  never 
tempts  men  to  do  what  is  right,  but  always  to  do  what  is  wrong — 
to  follies,  to  vices,  to  sins;  and  not  all  men  to  all  follies,  vices  and 
sins,  indiscriminately  and  at  random;  but  each  individual  according 
to  his  individual  propensity:  the  sensual  man  to  gluttony,  drunk- 
enness, or  lust,  as  it  may  happen;  the  covetous  man  to  extortion, 
oppression,  and  every  sort  of  injustice,  to  multiply  his  gains;  and  so 
in  like  manner  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  vices.  So  far  you 
understand.  Well,  suppose  now,  that  this  Evil  Spirit,  subtle  as 
he  is,  should  make  a  mistake,  and  tempt  any  person  to  something 
towards  which  he  has  no  inclination  whatever;  nay,  to  something 
which  that  person  utterly  abhors;  and  suppose  that  he  shov>^s  this 
abhorrence  more  and  more  under  every  fresh  trial  of  the  thing, 
whatever  it  may  be;  do  you  think  that  the  devil  would  proceed 
with  so  hopeless  a  temptation,  and  not  rather  betake  himself  to 
another  plan  more  promising  of  success?"  *' There  is  no  doubt," 
she  answered,  *'^  but  that  he  will  try  something  else."  ''But, 
perhaps,"  I  said,  "  we  have  supposed  too  much  in  supposing  that 
he  will  ever  be  mistaken.  Although  he  may  not  succeed  at  all 
times  and  with  all  persons,  is  it  not  most  likely,  and  have  we  not 
already  allowed,  that  he  will  always  have  recourse  to  the  most  proba- 
ble means  of  corrupting  and  ruining  every  individual  whom  he  as- 
sails ?"  "  Indeed,  Sir,"  she  replied, "  I  fear  it  must  be  so."  "  Well 
then,"  I  continued,  "  if  we  saw  a  person  actually  assailed  by  someper- 
plexing  and  distressing  temptation — by  sickness,  suppose,  or  any 
other  affliction — but  so  far  from  yielding  to  the  temptation,  or  com- 
mitting any  sinful  act  in  consequence  of  it,  that  this  same  person 
detests  and  abominates  the  very  thought  of  murmuring  and  repin- 
ing and  of  falling  into  any  sin  to  which  the  affliction  might  seem 
most  liable;  and  prays  to  God,  and  tries  all  human  means,  to  expel 
every  thought  for  ever;  and  yet  it  continually  recurs;  day  after  day; 
and  is  renewed  and  repeated  for  months  and  months  together^ 
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sliould  we  not.  reason  with  ourselves,  and  conclude,  that  this  could 
never  be  the  work  of  the  devil,  unless  he  were  one  of  the  most 
foolish  of  beings,  whereas  we  know  him  to  be  one  of  the  shrewdest 
and  most  cunning  ?  Have  we  not  agreed,  too,  that  when  the  devil 
has  any  hand  in  a  temptation,  be  always  fixes  upon  something  to 
which  the  tempted  person  is  inclined  by  nature,  or  custom,  or  acci- 
dent; and  that  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  be  mistaken  in  what 
he  fixed  upon,  he  would  by  no  means  continue  the  same  temptation 
for  a  long  period,  and  without  the  slightest  hope  of  success?" 

Here  she  hesitated  to  answer,  and  appeared  to  be  pondering  the 
matter  deeply  in  her  own  mind,  as  if  she  began  to  suspect  that  the 
argument  touched  her  own  case,  and  therefore  that  there  was  some 
error  in  it;  for  that  the  devil  was  her  tempter  she  had  never  doubt- 
ed for  an  instant;  so  I  proceeded  in  this  manner:  ^^  Whenever  you 
perceive  certain  marks  in  a  temptation,  such  as  we  have  described 
before,  and  certain  sins  following  the  temptation,  would  you  not 
be  justified  in  thinking  that  the  devil  was  concerned  in  it?"  *'I 
suppose  so,"  she  said.  <^Well,"  I  continued,  *' and  if  you  per- 
ceived none  of  those  marks  about  the  temptation,  and  what  is  more, 
no  sins  following  it,  would  you  still  ascribe  it  to  the  devil;  and  so 
not  only  make  him  lose  his  labour,  which  I  hope  he  often  does, 
but  also,  which  is  more  extraordinary,  make  him  do  things  con- 
tradictory to  his  nature  and  interest,  which  are  quite  useless  with 
respect  to  the  furtherance  of  his  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  which 
betoken  folly  instead  of  subtlety  ?"  *^  I  should  not  have  done  so," 
she  replied,  ^^if  I  had  not  been  in  my  present  wretched  state. — 
My  bad  thoughts  must  come  from  AzV?z."  ^^What?"  I  asked, 
*'  when  the  bad  thoughts  are  no  sins  in  themselves,  and  lead  to  no 
sins  whatever?  For  you  told  me,  that  you  neither  encouraged 
them  to  come,  nor  approved  of  them  when  they  did  come.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  self-evident,  that  you  would  keep  them  out  of 
your  head,  if  you  could;  and  that  you  hate  them  to  the  very  utter- 
most. Then  again,  instead  of  producing  sin,  they  seem  to  me  only 
to  make  you  more  averse  from  it,  and  more  desirous  of  God's  help 
and  mercy.  If  at  times  you  have  doubted  of  the  Divine  mercy, 
that  has  been  chiefly  an  error  of  ignorance,  and  the  consequence  of 
your  having  been  taught  those  terrible  doctrines  about  which  we 
have  talked  so  much.  I  cannot  understand,  therefore,  what  the 
devil  has  gained,  or  is  likely  to  gain,  by  this  temptation;  but  I  am 
almost  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  you  yourself  have  been  in- 
directly improved  by  it.  So  then,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  that 
you  would  be  right  in  concluding,  that  the  devil  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it." 

I  am  not  sure  that  she  quite  comprehended  the  whole  of  this  rea- 
soning, although  I  took  great  pains  to  state  it  clearly,  and  put  it  at 
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much  greater  length  than  it  appears  here;  turning  it  ahout  into 
various  shapes,  and  endeavouring  to  make  all  the  ground  good,  as 
I  went  along.  However,  the  earnestness  of  my  manner,  and  the 
deference  which  she  paid  to  my  authority,  produced  a  desirable  ef- 
fect to  a  certain  degree;  but  it  perplexed  her  to  account  for  the  cir- 
cumstance of  her  having  seen,  as  she  was  confident  that  she  had 
done,  the  devil  himself.  At  length,  therefore,  she  said,  "But 
why  then.  Sir,  did  he  come  to  me  at  all,  if  it  were  not  to  put  these 
bad  thoughts  into  my  head  ?"  '^  He  might  have  come  to  you,''  I 
replied,  "for  some  other  reason,  without  being  the  cause  of  )^our 
bad  thoughts.  But  might  you  not  possibly  be  mistaken  in  suppo- 
sing that  he  came  to  you  ?"  "  If  a  person  who  has  seen  may  be 
mistaken,"  she  answered  with  quickness;  "  you  know.  Sir,  that  I 
told  you  I  had  seen  him."  "  I  recollect  that  you  did  so,"  I  said: 
"  but  persons  so  ill  in  body  as  you  have  been,  so)netimes  in  great 
pain,  sometimes  drowsy  and  slumbering,  often  brooding  over  un- 
comfortable opinions  in  religion,  know  very  little  indeed  of  what 
passes  around  them.  And  there  is  another  thing;  do  you  not 
dream  now  and  then,  when  you  are  sleeping  or  dozing  .?"  "Al- 
ways, Sir,"  she  replied,  "almost  always;  and  the  dreams  break 
my  sleep  continually."  "As  much  lately  as  they  did  before?"  I 
inquired.  "Not  so  much,"  was  her  answer.  "And  in  your 
dreams,"  I  inquired  again,  "  did  you  not  often  fancy  that  you 
were  wide  awake?"  "Very  often,"  she  said.  "So,  then,"  I 
rejoined,  "  it  might  have  been  in  one  of  those  dreams,  when  you 
fancied  yourself  wide  awake,  that  you  also  fancied  yourself  to  have 
seen  the  devil.  But  tell  me  under  what  appearance  did  yoii  sup- 
pose that  you  saw  him?"  "As  he  is  generally  described.  Sir," 
she  said.  "What,"  I  asked,  "in  some  horrible  shape?"  "Yes," 
she  answered,  "  so  horrible,  as  to  terrify  me  very  much."  "  That 
is  just  what  I  should  expect,  if  it  happened  in  a  dream,"  I  said, 
*^but  it  would  be  very  extraordinary,  indeed,  if  it  were  a  real  ap- 
pearance; for  I  cannot  imagine  how  his  appearing  in  a  terrifying 
manner  could  further  his  purpose  of  leading  you  to  sin.  On  the 
contrary  I  can  isee  clearly,  that  the  showing  himself  so  must  defeat 
his  own  object;  because  the  tempted  person  would  put  himself  im- 
mediately upon  his  guard,  and  fly  with  horror  from  the  most  dis- 
tant approach  of  the  very  least  sin.  Do  you  think  that  the  covet- 
ous man,  of  whom  we  talked  a  little  while  ago,  or  the  drunkard, 
would  plunge  deeper  into  their  vices,  if  the  temptation  to  do  so 
were  accompanied  with  the  sight  of  the  tempter  himself,  in  one  of 
his  dreadful  forms,  and,  consequently,  bringing  home  to  their  ima- 
gination the  place  from  which  he  comes,  and  the  intolerable  pun- 
ishments to  which  he  himself  and  all  his  wicked  followers  are 
doomed  for  ever?" 
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This  idea  seemed  to  flash  the  conviction  upon  her,  that  she  might 
indeed  have  been  deceived  in  her  supposition;  and  accordingly  she 
said  at  once,  that,  after  what  I  had  stated  to  her,  she  thought  it 
much  more  likely,  that  he  would  appear  in  some  pleasing  shape, 
and  carefully  conceal  w^ho  he  was.  *^Very  true,"  I  rejoined, 
**  and,  therefore,  with  the  view  of  admonishiiig  us  to  be  always  on 
our  guard,  the  Scripture  informs  us,  that  he  sometimes  changes 
himself  into  the  shape  of  an  angel  of  light.  Why,  you  know,  that 
in  the  foolish  stories,  which  we  might  have  read,  when  we  were 
children,  about  his  appearing  to  different  persons,  they  alw^ays  re- 
presented him  as  endeavouring  to  hide  his  deformities;  and,  when 
he  made  himself  suspected  by  his  conversation,  and  a  search  took 
place  to  discover  who  he  might  be,  then  those  deformities  were 
found,  and  he  was  in  consequence  immediately  cast  out,  before  his 
glozing  lies  and  seducing  insinuations  had  done  any  mischief.  So 
far,  indeed,  those  old  stories  were  not  foolish,  but  wise;  and  we 
may  learn  something  useful  from  them.  Tell  me  then,  my  good 
Mrs.  Whiston,  what  do  you  think  about  it  now  ?" 

*'Why,  Sir,"  she  answered,  *^  I  think  that  what  you  say  is 
very  reasonable;  and  my  only  difficulty  is,  from  whence  these  bad 
thoughts  can  come;  and  they  come  too  so  suddenly,  and  so  unex- 
pectedly." *'Thls  may  very  well  be,"  I  said,  ^^  without  the  de- 
vil having  any  thing  to  do  with  them.  Have  not  good  thoughts 
also  sometimes  come  into  your  mind  suddenly  and  unexpectedly, 
when  you  were  not  doing  or  saying  any  thing  that  could  have  led 
to  them?"  '*It  is  very  true,"  she  answered.  *^And  have  not 
very  "strange  thoughts,  neither  good  nor  bad,  occurred  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly?"  '*  Often,  Sir,"  she  replied.  "Then,"  I 
said,  *^we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  any  further  about  the  sud- 
denness and  unexpectedness  of  the  thoughts.  It  proves  nothing 
as  to  their  cause.  All  sorts  of  thoughts  come  and  go,  we  know 
not  whence,  nor  how,  nor  where.  We  have  only  to  pray,  and 
strive,  that  the  bad  ones  do  us  no  harm." 

"  I  will  do  both,"  she  exclaimed,  *^with  all  the  strength  that 
God  may  give  me.  But  such  bad  thoughts  as  mine,*  Sir,  must  come 
from  the  devil  alone,  after  all."  *'I  have  already  given  you,"  I 
said,  *^  very  good  reasons  to  prove  that  they  do  not  come  from  him^ 
and  our  not  knowing  from  what  other  quarter  they  come  would  be 
a  very  bad  reason  for  concluding  that  he  sends  them.  But  I  will 
tell  you  something  about  it,  which  may,  perhaps,  comfort  you." 
*<Do,  Sir,"  she  cried  eagerly,   *'  do,  by  all  means." 

**Well  then,"  1  said,  *' since  I  became  acquainted  with  your 
distressing  case,  I  have  inquired  into  the  matter;  and  I  find  that  it 
is  considered  to  be  a  disorder,  like  any  other  disorder;  and  that 
it  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  one;  and  that,  although  capable  of  be- 
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ing  cured  by  medicine,  it  has  now  and  then  turned  out  to  be  incu- 
rable; never  entirely  leaving  the  afflicted  person,  until  death  put 
an  end  to  it.  Do  not  be  alarmed  at  this.  Should  it  happen  to  you, 
I  advise  vou  to  disregard  it  altogether,  if  you  can  do  so,  as  I  think 
you  may,  after  the  conversation  which  has  passed  between  us  on 
the  subject;  but  at  all  events  I  advise  you  to  pay  as  little  attention 
to  it  as  possible:  for  then,  perhaps,  these  bad  thoughts,  painful  as 
they  have  been  to  vou  before,  and  still  continuing  to  come,  will  oc- 
casion you  but  little  trouble  in  future.  However,  I  find  besidos, 
that  this  disorder  seldom  attacks  any  but  those  who  are  in  a  bad 
state  of  bodily  health,  and  that  it  is  heard  no  more  of  when  bodily 
health  is  restored.  Mr.  Benson,  therefore,  I  hope,  with  God's 
blessing,  will  restore  yours,  and  then  we  shall  see  you  happy  again." 

The  poor  woman  shook  her  head  significantly,  and  made  no  re- 
mark as  to  the  recovery  of  her  health;  but  she  reminded  me,  that 
the  bad  thoughts  preceded  her  bodily  disease.  '^  So  you  think," 
I  said  ;  "  but  !  am  told,  that  your  bodily  health  had  visibly  decli- 
ned, before  the  particular  disease  affecting  it  was  apparent;  and  my 
information  as  to  bad  thoughts  goes  to  this  point  also,  that  they  are 
very  closely  connected  with  religious  troubles — you  have  had  such 
troubles.  Now  if  your  health  began  to  decline,  and  these  troubles 
in  religion  to  harass  you  about  the  same  time,  and  then  came  the 
bad  thoughts;  does  not  this  explain  every  thing  ?  But  I  must  be 
gone.     God  bless  you!"     Thus  I  left  her. 

This  conversation  had  turned  out  very  much  according  to  my 
wishes,  and  for  a  few  days  things  went  on  as  smoothly  as  possible. 
The  bad  thoughts  came  indeed  during  that  interval;  but,  fortified 
as  she  now  was  with  more  knowledge  and  faith,  she  did  not  suffer 
them  to  prey  deeply  upon  her  spirits.  Her  health,  however,  did 
not  amend  ;  and  the  apothecary  thinking  her  recovery  extremely 
doubtful,  I  employed  myself  chiefly  in  preparing  her  for  death. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  I  administered  the  sacrament  to  her,  which 
she  had  never  before  received;  and  she  assured  me  that,  if  God 
should  be  so  gracious  as  to  spare  her  life,  she  would  receive  it  regu- 
larly in  future  at  the  altar  of  her  parish  church,  and  conform  to  the 
established  religion  of  her  country  in  all  things. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  I  was  sent  for  one  afternoon  by  Mrs. 
Graves,  and  I  was  desred  to  come  to  Mrs.  Whiston  with  as  much 
haste  as  I  could,  because  she  was  in  great  suffering.  Paley's  vo- 
lume of  religious  tracts  was  lying  by  me  when  I  received  the  mes- 
sage, so  I  snatched  it  up,  and  speeded  away. 

Arriving  at  the  house,  I  found  Mrs.  Graves  waiting  for  me  be- 
low, to  admit  me,  and  to  explain  the  state  of  affairs.  ^^  The  aunt, 
Sir,"  she  whispered  immediately  in  my  ear,  '''  Mrs.  Whiston's 
aunt  is  up  stairs  with  her;  and  I  fear,  as  you  foretold  too  truly, 
she  has  done  no  little  mischief,"     '^  Why  did  you  let  her  go  up?" 
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I  inquired  hastily.  ^*  Why,  Sir,"  she  answered,  *<  having  orders 
from  the  doctor  and  yourself  to  keep  her  away  as  much  as  possible, 
I  have  refused  her  permission  to  go  up  very  often,  in  spite  of  the 
most  urgent  entreaties,  and  of  her  complaining  that  she  was  used 
hardly  in  not  being  allowed  to  see  her  own  dying  niece.  But  to- 
day I  could  not  refuse  any  longer,  because  Mrs.  Whiston  herself 
began  to  be  unwilling  to  occasion  her  aunt  so  much  unpleasant  feel- 
ing, and  also  thought  that  she  might  see  her  now  with  perfect  safe- 
ty. However,  Sir,  she  was  mistaken;  and  unhappily  she  is  at  this 
moment  suffering  for  her  mistake  by  a  very  painful  attack  of  her 
bad  thoughts."  *'  Let  me  know,"  I  said,  "  as  quick  as  you  can, 
what  it  was  that  appeared  to  you  to  cause  them,  and  perhaps  I 
shall  be  better  prepared  for  the  scene  above."  "  It  was  the  old 
stor)^,  Sir,"  she  replied  ;  *'  scarcely  was  her  aunt  seated  upon  a 
chair  by  her  bed-side,  but  she  began  to  inquire  about  her  religious 
state  ;  and  I  was  in  great  hopes  for  a  long  while  that  Mrs.  Whis- 
ton w^ould  have  borne  it  very  well,  but  at  last  she  talked  so  uncom- 
fortably about  the  few  that  were  to  be  saved,  and  the  vast  numbers 
whom  God  would  pass  by  and  leave  to  their  doom,  that  my  poor 
friend  became  dreadfully  affected,  and  I  sent  immediately  for  you, 
Sir."  ^'  This  aunt  is  very  indiscreet,"  I  said,  **  and  very  cruel 
although  probably  without  meaning  it ;"  and  by  this  time  I  was 
upon  the  stairs. 

The  door  of  the  sick  chamber  being  open,  I  saw  the  poor  wo- 
man before  I  entered  it.  She  betokened  her  distress  by  the  quick 
movement  of  her  head  from  side  to  side,  as  on  former  occasions, 
and  her  eyes  were  shut.  The  other  women  were  standing  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  bed,  observing  her.  Thinking  therefore  to 
rouse  her  attention,  and  to  divert  it  suddenly  from  the  bad 
thoughts  which  at  present  were  in  possession  of  her  mind,  I  ex- 
claimed as  I  passed  the  threshold,  in  a  solemn  tone,  '  Peace  be  to 
this  house,  and  to  all  that  dwell  in  it.'  She  opened  her  eyes  at 
the  well-known  voice,  and  gave  me  a  most  pittoiTs  look,  and  the 
tears  started  forth;  but  her  peace  was  not  at  once  restored.  If  I 
judged  rightly,  there  was  also  in  her  look  a  little  mixture  of  anger 
with  herself  for  having  suffered  the  agitation  to  prevail  so  far;  ne- 
vertheless she  could  not  shake  it  off  immediately.  Not  a  word 
did  she  utter. 

Being  aware  of  her  condition,  and  seeing  that  conversation  was 
hardly  possible,  1  said,  *  Let  us  pray  ; '  and  then  kneeling 
down  I  opened  Paley  at  page  467,  and  began  Mr.  Jenks's  prayer 
for  one  under  deep  melancholy  and  dejection  of  spirit.  It  suited 
her  case  extremely  well,  and  she  listened  to  it  earnestly;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was,  that  her  tranquillity  was  nearly  restored  by 
the  time  that  1  had  fmished  it.  Next  came  a  prayer  of  Bishop  Pa- 
trick's, which  was  equally  suitable;  and  at  page  474  one  of  Mr. 
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KettlewelPs.  When  these  were  finished,  she  was  become  quite 
calm  so  I  rose  and  read  the  103rd  Psalm,  as  a  sort  of  thanksgiv- 
ing for  the  ease  which  she  now  enjoyed.  In  that  sence  she  un- 
derstood it ;  and  when  I  paused  after  the  last  verse,  she  repea- 
ted herself  aloud  the  concluding  sentence,   '  Praise  thou  the  Lord, 

0  my  soul.' 

She  was  now  prepared  for  conversation,  so  I  said,  **  How  sorry 

1  am,  my  poor  Mrs.  Whiston,  to  have  seen  you  again  in  so  much 
distress.  I  had  hoped  never  to  witness  it  any  more.  Has  any 
new  fear  come  over  you  ?  Open  your  mind  to  me,  it  you  can,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  shall  be  able  to  comfort  you."  "  You 
have  done  it  very  often,  Sir,"  she  answered;  "and  God  bless 
you  for  it!  But,  ah!  Sir"  she  said  fetching  a  deep  sigh  **  I  do  not 
see  how  I  can  get  to  heaven,  when  there  are  so  few  that  will  be  sav- 
ed." "Why  not?"  I  inquired.  "May  not  you  yourself  be  one 
of  those  few,  ?"  ^' When  there  are  to  be  but  a  few,  Sir,"  she  re- 
plied, "  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  single  person  must  have  a  small- 
er chance."  "  Yes  indeed,"  I  said,  "  if  it  were  a  matter  of  chance 
it  might  be  so,  but  chance  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it."  "  No, 
truly,"  interposed  the  aunt,  "it  has  been  fixed  and  determined  long 
ago  by  One  whose  decrees  cannot  be  overturned  by  chance."  Do 
those  decrees  alarm  you  yet.'*"  I  inquired  of  the  sick  desponding 
woman.  "  No  Sir,  not  at  all,"  she  answered;  "  since  your  expla- 
nation of  them,  and  of  the  gracious  declaration  of  Scripture,  I  am 
encouraged  rather  than  alarmed.  But  only  think.  Sir,  what  is 
there  in  7)ie  that  my  God  and  Saviour  should  vouchsafe  to  make  me 
one  of  a  few.  If  there  were  many,  might  I  not  have  a  better  hope 
to  be  one  of  many  ?"  "  At  all  events,"  I  said,  "  your  humbleness 
of  mind  is  very  much  to  be  praised.  It  is  the  true  Christian  spi- 
rit, and  has  a  blessing  promised  to  it.  But  as  to  hope,  there  is 
none  for  any  who  have  not  the  Gospel  marks  about  them.  All 
who  have  those  marks  will  undoubtedly  be  saved,  whether  the 
whole  number  be  large  or  small.  If  the  whole  number  be  small, 
that  will  not  exclude  any  individual  having  the  marks j  and  were 
the  whole  number  absolutely  countless,  yet  it  would  not  include 
any  who  have  them  not.  In  short,  it  matters  not  to  us,  whether 
there  be  few  or  many  who  will  be  ultimately  saved.  We  must  get 
the  marks.  Few  or  many  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  own  sal- 
vation." 

The  idea  had  taken  so  firm  a  hold  of  her  imagination  that  my 
reasoning  failed  to  convince  her,  and  she  still  persisted  in  her 
opinion,  and  repeated  it  over  and  over  again,  that  the  small ness  of 
the  number  to  be  saved  diminished  her  hope  of  being  one  amongst 
them  herself;  "  And,  indeed.  Sir,"  she  said,  "  it  is  a  most  sad  thing 
to  reflect  upon."  "  It  is  very  sad  certainly,"  I  replied,  "to  re- 
flect that   so  many  souls,  will  be  lost;  yet  it  seems  absurd,  on  the 
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other  hand,  that  all  men  should  despair  or  at  least  be  dejected,  on 
that  account;  which  all  must  be,  if  your  notion  be  right,  that  the 
hope  of  each  individual  is  lessened.  And,  what  is  remarkable, 
the  best  men  should  be  the  most  dejected;  because  the  best  men  are 
always  the  most  humble,  and  think  meanly  of  themselves;  know- 
ing their  own  deficiencies,  and  not  daring  to  compare  their  Chris- 
tian attainments  with  the  attainments  of  others.  In  short  we  come 
to  this,  that  not  one  person  in  the  whole  world  could  ever  feel  any 
thing  like  what  the  Scripture  calls  the  full  assurance  of  hope,  un- 
less it  might  please  God  to  reveal  to  any  man  that  he  should  be 
certainly  saved."  <' And  this  he  does,"  cried  the  old  lady  eager- 
ly interrupting  me;  "  This  is  exactly  what  he  does  b)'  the  new  birth." 

'^Well,"  I  said,  "we  will  not  argue  that  point  over  again. 
Your  niece  here  is,  I  believe,  quite  clear  about  it,  that  there  is  no 
testimony  equal  to  the  testimony  of  our  own  conscience  that  we  have 
endeavoured  to  obey  all  the  divine  commands  in  godly  sincerity. 
This  was  St.  Paul's  test.  *  My  rejoicing  is  the  testimony  of  my  con- 
science.' Let  the  same  be  ours;  and  then  we  need  not  mind  for  our- 
selves, how  few  they  may  be  who  will  be  saved  by  Christ's  gospel. 
But,  my  good  Mrs.  Whiston,  you  use  this  word  '  few,'  as  if  it  meant 
ten  or  twenty  persons  only.  Why,  verily,  if  there  were  but  ten  or 
twenty  to  be  saved,  there  might  be  a  better  excuse  for  being  alarm- 
ed about  the  smallness  of  the  number;  but  surely  you  do  not  limit  the 
few  to  ten  or  twenty  persons,  do  you?"  *"  No,  Sir,"  she  ans- 
wered; '^  not  to  ten  or  twenty,  certainly."  "No,"  I  continued; 
"nor  to  a  hundred,  I  suppose;  nor  even  to  a  thousand;  no,  nor  to 
tens  of  thousands,  or  millions  either?"  *'A  million  is  a  great 
many  Sir,"  she  said.  "Yes,"  I  rejoined,  "in  itself;  but  it  is  a 
very  few  in  comparison  with  the  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  millions  who  will  be  judged  at  the  last  day.  This  is  the  sense 
of  the  word  ^  few.'  The  persons  saved  will  be  of  all  nations  and 
languages  ;  they  will  come  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  from 
the  north  and  from  the  south;  in  fact,  there  will  be  numbers  of 
them  without  number,  without  the  power  of  being  reckoned  up  by 
us.  But  still  all  these  will  be  few  in  comparison  of  the  greater 
numbers  w^ho  will  lose  the  prize.  Well,  then  now  consider,  my 
good  Mrs.  Whiston,  do  you  think  that  there  will  be  no  room  for 
^ou  amongst  these  few,  who  turn  out  after  all  to  be  so  many  ? 
Cheer  up ;  the  last  in  their  own  estimation  may  be  the  first  in  the 
estimation  of  God." 

A  new  light,  as  after  some  of  my  former  explanations,  again 
broke  in  upon  her,  and  she  exclaimed,  "Heaven  bless  you,  Sir, 
for  enlightening  my  darkness!  How  ignorant  and  foolish  I  was! 
What  do  you  think  now,  aunt  ?  Has  not  the  good  Doctor  Warton 
made  this  terrifying  doctrine  quite  easy  to  us,  and  as  clear  as  the 
sun  at  mid-dav  ?"  This  forcible  question  produced.,  however  no  an- 
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swer.  Her  aunt  was  speechless,  evedently  mortitiedj  that  the 
cloud  of  dust  which  she  had  raised  was  now  so  completely  dispel- 
led. So  the  sick  neice  continued:  ''Why  should  we  trouble  our- 
selves, my  good  aunt,  with  these  dificult  doctrines,  which  are 
above  our  understanding;  and,  if  we  understood  them  ever  so  well, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  our  salvation  ?  Would  it  not  be  wiser  for 
us  to  do  all  that  we  are  commanded  to  do,  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power,  and  then  trust  patiently  to  the  promises  of  God  ?" 

This  sage  and  excellent  advice  drew  forth  no  approbation  from 
the  aunt.  She  had  been  admitted,  as  she  thought,  within  the  se- 
cret resesses  of  God's  dwelling,  and  knew  his  most  hidden  coun- 
sels; the  plain  things,  therefore,  and  such  as  were  revealed  for  the 
use  of  ourselves  and  our  children,  namely,  the  divine  laws,  and  the 
sanctions  of  those  laws,  and  all  other  motives  to  obedience,  these 
were  beneath  so  exalted  and  advanced  a  Christian;  these  were  but 
beggarly  elements  for  mere  babes  and  sucklings.  These,  however, 
were  things  which  I  considered  it  my  bounden  duty  to  applaud,  in- 
culcate, and  enforce;  so  after  a  short  pause,  I  took  up  Mrs.  Whis- 
ton's  sentiment,  and  said,  ''Our  blessed  Lord  himself  advised  as 
you  do.  Some  foolish  people  put  this  question  to  him,  '  Lord, 
are  there  few  that  be  saved  ?'  He  gave  them  no  direct  answer  to 
it,  but  warned  them  to  strive  to  enter  into  his  kingdom  themselves, 
through  the  narrow  and  rugged  road.  And  upon  another  occa- 
sion, when  Peter,  with  an  idle  curiosity,  inquired  of  him  what  was 
to  become  of  John  hereafter,  he  rebuked  him  with  this  admonition; 
*  What  has  that  to  do  with  thee  ?  Follow  thou  me  P  So  you 
see,  if  we  believe  Jesus  Christ,  we  must  look  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  own  steps,  and  be  careful  that  we  walk  blamelessly  in  all  his 
laws,  and  seek  after  his  kingdom  with  due  earnestness  ;  and  then 
we  shall  not  fail,  whatever  may  happen  to  the  rest  of  mankind  ?'' 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  reverend  Sir,"  said  the  old  lady,  bursting 
from  her  long  silence,  and  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  anger ; 
"you  must  excuse  me.  Sir,  but  I  cannot  sit  here,  and  see  the  texts 
of  Scripture  so  shamefully  perverted,  without  noticing  it  in  the 
proper  terms,  and  with  the  proper  feeling.  Why,  Sir,  in  this  very 
text  about  the  few  that  shall  be  saved,  we  are  positively  told,  that 
many  shall  seek  to  enter  into  God's  kingdom,  and  shall  not  be  able. 
But  it  pleases  you,  forsooth,  to  overlook  this,  the  most  important 
part  of  the  text,  and  so  to  represent  it,  as  to  make  it  appear  to 
suit  your  purpose.  No,  no.  Sir;  Christ's  flock  is  but  a  little  flock; 
he  says  so  himself,  and  they  only  shall  belong  to  it,  who  have  been 
appointed  thereunto  from  the  beginning:  the  rest  may  seek,  and  la- 
bour, and  fret  themselves  about  it  as  much  as  they  will ;  but  all 
their  pains  will  be  thrown  away;  God  will  have  his  own  will,  and 
wc  are  but  clay  in  liis  hands." 

The  tone  of  passion  and  incivility,  with  which  all  this  was  spo- 
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ken,  dismayed  every  body,  and  especially  the  sick  woman ;  and 
they  seemed  to  be  considering  what  they  ought  to  say,  or  do,  to 
soften  it  down  to  me,  and  to  prevent  a  similar  ebullition  of  fanati- 
cal zeal;  but  I  anticipated  them  by  replying  with  the  utmost  calm- 
ness, and  with  little  delay. — ^'  Listen,  Madam,  if  you  please,  and 
if  you  can  bring  yourself  to  hear  reason.  You  say  that  Christ  told 
us,  his  flock  should  be  a  little  flock ;  but  how  does  that  apply  to 
what  we  are  now  talking  about,  unless  by  the  word  '  flock '  be 
meant  the  persons  that  shall  be  saved  ?"  ^'  And  what  else  can  it 
mean?"  she  said  peevishly.  *^'We  shall  see,''  I  answered,  <*  in 
a  moment;  but  first  let  me  know,  if  this  be  the  text  in  your  mind: 
•'  Fear  not,  little  flock,  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you 
the  kingdom.'  ''To  be  sure  it  is,"  she  said.  ''Well  then,"  I 
rejoined,  "the  little  flock  were  those  to  whom  he  spoke;  were 
they  not?"  She  hesitated;  so  I  continued:  "  You  will  not  say,  I 
presume,  that  all  the  elect  of  all  ages  were  then  standing  before 
him?"  She  allowed  reluctantly  that  it  was  not  possible.  "It 
could  not  then  be  all  the  elect  whom  he  called  the  little  flock,  but 
only  that  very  small  portion  of  them  which  then  surrounded  him: 
in  fact,  his  daily  followers.  These  were  the  persons  whom  he 
consoled  with  the  assurance  that  they  should  ultimately  obtain  the 
kingdom.  Is  not  this  so  ?"  She  was  vexed,  and  confounded,  and 
bit  her  lips  in  silence.  "  The  elect  then,"  I  thus  proceeded, 
"  might  be  any  number  whatever,  so  far  as  this  text  is  concerned. 
At  first,  without  doubt,  and  of  necessity,  they  were  but  a  few,  a 
little  flock;  but  how  does  it  appear,  from  this  text,  that  the  flock 
might  not  afterwards  become  very  numerous  ?  Beware,  therefore, 
my  good  Madam,  how  you  accuse  others  of  perverting  texts  of 
Scripture;  for  you  must  be  conscious  now,  how  entirely  you  your- 
self have  perverted  this." 

Here  Mrs.  Whiston  interposed,  and  said,  "  You  must  be  so  kind 
as  to  pardon  my  aunt.  Sir.  She  did  not  mean,  I  am  sure,  to  per- 
vert Scripture,  she  was  under  a  mistake;  she  cannot  be  supposed 
to  understand  these  things  so  well  as  you  do.  Sir."  The  aunt  did 
not  at  all  relish  this  sort  of  help,  which  assumed  her  ignorance  of 
Scripture;  but  still  she  spoke  nothing.  So  I  said,  "Oh!  yes,  I 
pardon  her  very  readily.  What  I  lament  is  this,  that  persons  ig- 
norant of  Scripture  will  persist  in  quoting  it,  and,  what  is  worse, 
wrest  it  often  to  their  own  destruction.  Now  I  am  quite  sure  that 
your  aunt  here  has  not  the  least  notion  of  the  true  meaning  of  this 
text;  and  most  probably  none  of  you  have."  The  old  lady  bit 
her  lips  as  before;  but  Mrs.  Whiston  said  immediately,  "Pray 
then  explain  it  to  us.  Sir."  "  I  will  with  pleasure  I  replied:  "the 
kingdom  here  spoken  of  is  not  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  I  dare 
say  you  all  imagine,  but  the  triumph  of  Christianity  upon  earth. 
Our  Lord  bids  his  disciples  to  fear  nothing:  for,  although  they 
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were  now  50  small  a  flock,  and  without  riches,  or  learning,  or  pow- 
er, or  authority,  or  any  other  human  means  to  spread  his  religion 
in  the  world,  and,  in  short,  would  have  all  these  things  against 
them,  and  every  sort  of  persecution  and  misery  to  boot,  yet  that 
they  should  ultimately  conquer  all  opposition  and  every  difficulty, 
and  that  kingdoms  and  empires  should  submit  to  their  superior  rule. 
He  foretold  this,  and  this  has  happened.  The  grain  of  mustard- 
seed  has  sprung  up  into  a  mighty  tree,  and  now  the  fowls  of  the  air 
lodge  in  its  branches,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  repose  under  its 
shade.  At  the  name  of  Jesus  the  greatest  monarchs  of  the  earth 
now  bow  their  knees." 

*< Thank  you.  Sir!"  said  Mrs.  Whiston,  "thank  you,  again 
and  again!  This  text  is  now  so  plain  to  me,  that  I  am  sure  it  will 
frighten  me  no  more.  What  a  pity,  aunt,  that  we,  who  are  no 
scholars,  should  run  with  our  itching  ears  after  cobblers  and  carpen- 
ters, who  are  as  ignorant  as  ourselves,  and  leave  Dr.  Warton  and 
such  as  he  is,  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  study  the  Scriptures, 
and  become  able  to  explain  them  to  us.  Why,  you  know,  our 
ministers  at  Sion  Chapel  have  had  no  education,  and  now  they 
work  all  the  week  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  families  by  the 
labour  of  their  hands  and  the  sweat  of  their  brows;  and  how  then 
can  we  expect  them  to  understand  these  things  so  well  as  Dr.  War- 
ton,  who  has  been  brought  up  to  the  ministry  from  his  youth,  and 
has  been  never  otherwise  employed  than  in  preparing  himself  for 
it?"  *'  Pshaw!  child,"  exclaimed  the  aunt,  boiling  with  rage  at  the 
odious  contrast  which  her  niece  had  drawn,  <*  hold  your  tongue, 
for  shame?  Thou  knowest  nothing.  What  were  the  Apostles  ? 
Were  they  not  fishermen?"  ^*  Yes,  aunt,"  said  Mrs.  Whiston 
with  great  composure;  "  but,  you  may  remember,  they  left  their 
nets,  and  followed  Christ,  and  so  ever  afterwards  they  were  fishers 
of  men."  Still  more  irritated,  and  not  seeing  at  once  how  to  an- 
swer this  on  account  of  her  passion,  the  aunt  exclaimed  again, 
''  But  what  was  St.  Paul  ?  Was  he  not  a  tent-maker;  and  did  he 
not  work  daily,  with  his  own  hands,  at  his  own  trade,  to  procure 
himself  daily  food  ?  He  says  so  himself,  and  therefore  it  is  unde- 
niable'." 

This  was  beyond  poor  Mrs.  Whiston's  depth,  and  she  looked 
round  to  me  for  assistance,  if  assistance  were  to  be  had;  the  aunt, 
meanwhile,  being  mistress  of  the  field,  and  triumphing,  as  long  as 
the  pause  continued,  in  her  apparent  victory.  Here  then  I  inter- 
posed :  "  St.  Paul,"  I  said,  "  was  a  very  extraordinary  man  ;  he 
had  all  the  helps  of  human  learning,  and  of  divine  inspiration. 
Born  in  a  learned  city,  and  brought  up  in  all  the  other  learning  of 
his  time,  he  was  sent  by  his  parents  to  Jerusalem  to  get  all  the 
learning  of  the  Jews;  and  this  he  did  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  a 
most  distinguished  doctor  of  the  Jewish  law.     Meanwhile,  this 
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did  not  prevent  him  from  being  instructed  in  a  trade.  In  fact,  all 
the  .Tews  of  all  ranks  were  instructed  in  trades  ;  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  people.  These,  then,  were  the  circumstances  of  St.  Paul, 
when  he  was  converted  from  being  a  Jew  to  be  a  Christian;  all  the 
Scriptures  at  that  time  in  existence,  namely,  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament,  were  thoroughly  known  to  him  ;  indeed,  no  man 
knew  them  better.  He  had,  however,  the  Christian  learning  yet 
to  obtain  ;  and  this  was  given  to  him  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  by  communications  directly  from  above  ;  not  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  instruction,  or  from  the  other  Apostles,  but  immediately 
from  Jesus  Christ  himself ;  that  is,  whatever  the  rest  of  the  Apos- 
tles knew,  by  having  lived  and  conversed  with  Christ,  was  made 
known  to  St.  Paul  by  inspiration  ;  this  inspiration  placed  him  ex- 
actly upon  the  same  footing  of  knowledge  with  them.  Thus  fur- 
nished, then,  and  under  the  constant  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
he  went  forth  to  the  great  work  of  converting  the  Gentiles  to 
Christianity.  He  had  nothing  further  whatever  to  study  or  to 
learn ;  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  thing  ;  he  could  be- 
sides perform  miracles  ;  and  all  the  languages  of  all  the  nations, 
amongst  whom  he  went,  were  in  an  instant  made  quite  easy  and 
familiar  to  him  by  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  without  any  other 
master,  and  without  any  trouble  of  his  own.  It  is  plain,  then, 
that  such  a  man,  wdien  he  was  not  employed  in  his  sacred  minis- 
trations, might  spare  time  to  work  with  his  hands  for  his  daily 
support ;  and  indeed  that  he  tnust  have  done  so,  in  some  of  the 
strange  countries  which  he  visited  in  the  course  of  his  travels ;  or, 
if  not,  one  .of  these  two  things  would  necessarily  have  been  the 
consequence  ;  either,  that  he  must  have  been  fed  and  clothed  mi- 
raculously, as  some  of  the  Prophets  were  ;  or  that  he  must  have 
been  a  burden  to  those  people,  to  whom  he  preached  the  Gospel. 
This,  for  the  very  best  reasons  mentioned  by  himself,  he  determi- 
ned most  carefully  to  avoid  ;  God  did  not  vouchsafe  to  feed  or 
clothe  him  miraculously,  but  on  the  contrary  permitted  him  to  be 
afflicted  with  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  cold,  and  nakedness ;  nothing 
remained,  therefore,  but  to  labour  with  his  own  hands  to  supply 
his  necessities.  Now,  then,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  in  wlfat  re- 
spects your  cobblers  and  carpenters  resemble  St.  Paul  ?  Is  there 
one  single  feature  the  same  in  both  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  the  aunt,  who  had  had  time  to  cool  during  my 
long  speech,  ''  that  which  is  the  only  thing  of  any  consequence  is 
the  same  in  both.  Our  ministers  are  called  as  he  was,  and  the 
Spirit  teaches  them  always  what  to  do,  and  what  to  say.  How- 
else  could  they  go  on  as  they  do  ?"  *'  A  supernatural  call,"  I 
answered,  ''  and  supernatural  help,  would  be  very  difficult  for 
your  cobblers  and  carpenters  to  prove.  From  what  I  hear,  they 
do  nothing  more  than  what  cobblers  and  carpenters  might  very 
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well  be  supposed  able  to  do  of  themselves.  St.  Paul  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  divine  messenger  by  performing  miracles  ;  do  they  the 
same  V^  She  could  not  say  that  they  did.  "  Well,  then,"  I  con- 
tinued, "  we  must  give  up  their  supernatural  calls  and  their  su- 
pernatural helps,  unless  they  can  be  proved.  For,  even  if  they 
really  had  them,  it  would  not  signify  to  me^  unless  I  were  con- 
vinced of  the  fact,  and  how  that  could  be  without  miracles  I  do 
not  see.  We  come,  therefore,  back  again  to  what  your  niece  ob- 
served ;  that  it  is  better  to  stick  to  the  Church,  than  to  look  for 
right  instruction  to  such  persons,  who  are  perhaps  but  arrogant  or 
fanatical  pretenders  to  knowledge  and  inspiration." 

"  Yes,  aunt,"  said  Mrs.  Whiston,  "  let  us  follow  the  Doctor's 
counsel,  and  go  back  to  our  church.  For  myself,  if  it  please  God 
to  give  me  strength,  I  shall  make  up  fctr  the  past  neglect  by  future 
diligence."  This  resolution  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  old 
lady;  but  she  saw,  I  suppose,  that  it  would  not  h^  quite  decent  to 
combat  it  in  my  presence,  so  she  recurred  in  her  thoughts  to  the 
text  which  she  had  accused  me  of  garbling  and  perverting  ;  and 
she  escaped  by  that  loop-hole  from  the  present  difficulty,  "  Our 
ministers,  Sir,"  she  said,  "  are  better  gifted  than  you,  I  suppose, 
will  be  ready  to  allow;  and  they  know  the  Scriptures  too  well  to 
think  of  telling  us,  that  all  who  choose  to  seek  after  the  kingdom 
of  God  shall  find  it.  You  have  forgotten,  Sir,  the  main  portion  of 
that  text,  which  says,  that  many  shall  seek  to  enter  in,  but  shall 
not  be  able.  I  wait  to  hear  how  you  will  account  for  having  over- 
looked it." 

"  I  did  not  overlook  it,  Madam,"  I  replied,  **  nor  did  I  misre- 
present the  whole  text  ;  and  I  am  glad  that  you  have  brought  me 
back  to  it.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  said,  that,  if  we 
sought  after  the  kingdom  of  heaven  with  the  proper  earnestness, 
we  should  not  fail  of  obtaining  it.  I  did  not  say  that  mere  seek- 
ing in  any  way  would  be  enough,  but  seeking  earnestly;  and  this 
is  what  the  text  most  awfully  teaches  us.  I  will  ask  you,  Mrs. 
Whiston,  (because  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  it  is  painful  to  your 
aunt  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth,  instead  of  being  a  reason  for  joy 
to  her,)  I  will  ask  yoit  a  few  questions  about  this  text  ;  but  I  de- 
sire that  she  will  immediately  stop  us  when  she  is  not  satisfied  with 
your  answers."  To  this  compact  there  w^as  a  silent  assent.  So  I 
said,  "  Tell  me  then,  first,  whether  our  Lord  does  not  admonish 
us  to  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  ?"  "  Certainly,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  those  are  his  very  words."  '^  Tell  me  next,"  I  contin- 
ued, "  whether  it  is  likely  that  he  intended  to  mock  us  V  "  It 
would  be  wicked.  Sir,"  she  said  eagerly,  "  to  think  so."  ''  But 
would  it  not  be  a  downright  mockery,"  I  inquired,  "  if  lie  bid  us 
strive,  and  yet  knew  all  the  time  in  his  own  mind  that  striving 
would  be  utterly  useless  ?"    *'  Indeed  it  would,  Sir/'  she  answer- 
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ed.  '*  And  would  not  striving  be  utterly  useless,"  I  inquired 
again,  "  if  every  man's  lot  was  fixed  unchangeably  from  the  be- 
ginning ?"  "  Most  certainly,"  she  said  without  hesitation  ; 
"there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it  whatever."  Here  upon  looking 
across  the  bed  I  saw  that  the  old  aunt  was  very  uneasy,  so  I  beg- 
ged of  her  by  all  means  to  correct  these  answers,  if  she  could;  but 
she  only  bit  her  lips  and  remained  silent.  I  therefore  drew  the 
conclusion, — that  every  man's  lot  was  not  fixed  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  also  that  every  one  who  strove  might  be  saved,  however 
few  the  whole  number  of  the  saved  might  be.  <*  This  is  very 
just,  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Whiston,   ^'  and  very  comfortable  too." 

<<  Well,  then,"  I  proceeded,  <*  we  will  now  go  on.  Did  our 
Lord  say,  '  Strive  to  enter  in  ;'  and  then  immediately  afterwards, 
^  for  many  will  strive  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able  ?'  "  <<  No, 
indeed,  Sir,"  she  answered  with  quickness,  "  for  that  would  have 
been  very  like  contradicting  himself."  ''  Truly  so,"  I  rejoined  ; 
«  but  what  did  he  say  then  ?"  "  Seek,  was  his  word.  Sir,"  she 
answered.  "  To  strive,  and  to  seek,  then,  are  not  the  same  thing; 
are  they?"  I  inquired.  "  No,  Sir,"  she  said.  "  And  ^  to  strive' 
will  be  enough;  but  ^  to  seek'  too  little:  is  not  this  his  meaning?" 
I  inquired  again.  "  It  is  as  plain  as  possible.  Sir,"  she  replied. 
««  Seeking,  then,  being  too  little  of  itself,"  I  continued,  <*  suppose 
we  add  to  it  zeal,  and  earnestness,   and  diligence,   and  persever- 


only  a  low  degree  of  striving,  and  too  low  a  degree  of  it ;  is  not 
this  the  case  ?",     She  assented  readily.      "  Yes,   indeed,"  I  pro- 
ceeded,   ''  striving  is  a  very  strong  expression  in  our  English 
tongue,  but  the  actual  word  which  our  Lord  himself  used  in  his 
own  tongue  is  tenfold  stronger.     Do  you  happen  to  know  John 
Atkins  of  this  parish  ?"     "  Yes,  Sir,"  she  said,  "  I  believe  every 
body  knows  him."     "  He  is  a  great  fighter,  or  boxer,  or  pugilist, 
as  they  call  such  persons  ;  is  he  not  ?"  I  inquired.     "  And  does 
he  not  wish  to  get  the  character  of  being  the  champion  of  the 
whole  country,  and  more  than  a  match  for  every  other  pugilist  ?" 
"  Yes,  Sir,"  she  answered  ;  "  that  is  understood  to  be  his  great 
desire."     "  Well,  then,"  I  said,   "  do  you  know  how  he  prepares 
himself  for  a  long  time  before,  when  he  is  challenged  to  fight  a 
battle  ?"     "  Oh!  yes,"  she  replied,  «*  1  have  heard  all  about  it." 
<<  He  eats  and  drinks  every  day,"  I  said,  "  the  sort  of  things,  and 
in  such  quantities,  as  are  likely  to  make  him  as  strong  as  possible  ; 
he  takes  the  proper  medicines,  if  the  habit  of  his  body  be  out  of 
order ;  he  clothes  himself  so  as  neither  to  catch  cold,   nor  to  be 
weakened  by  too  much  warmth  ;  he  takes  regular  exercise,  so  as 
to  keep  up  his  whole  activity,  and  not  to  be  out  of  wind  in  the 
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lime  of  need  ;  he  practises,  in  sham-fights  with  other  skilful  box- 
ers, whatever  may  be  most  likely  to  occur  in  the  real  battle  ;  in 
short,  he  turns  his  mind  from  all  other  business  and  all  other  ob- 
jects ;  the  prize  to  be  gained  engrosses  every  thought  and  every 
wish  of  his  heart ;  he  has  not  even  a  secondary  care  to  distract 
him  ;  he  whets  his  courage,  and  stirs  up  every  energy  within  him, 
by  fixing  his  view  upon  the  prize,  and  the  prize  alone  :  is  not  this 
a  just  description  of  the  system  which  John  Atkins  pursues,  with- 
out once  deviating  from  it,  in  order  that  he  may  climb  to  the  top 
of  his  ambition  ?" 

^^  You  have  described  it  exactly,  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Whiston, 
^'  and  I  suppose  you  know  besides  what  a  drunken  fellow  he  is  ; 
and  how,  on  these  occasions,  he  debars  himself  of  his  drink,  and 
keeps  quite  sober,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  body."  ''  Yes," 
I  replied,  "  I  know  it  all  very  well,  and  therefore  I  will  crown 
my  description  by  adding,  that  he  submits  willingly  to  every  pri- 
vation ;  whatever  darling  vice  he  may  have,  most  delightful  to  his 
nature  and  habits,  and  at  other  times  his  supreme  happiness,  he  re- 
nounces it  now  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  and  without  a  single 
pang.  Such,  then,  is  John  Atkins,  when  he  '  strives '  for  this 
mastery  on  earth  ;  for  a  poor,  worthless,  fading,  withering  crown 
after  all  ;  in  fact,  for  a  mere  empty  name.  But  this  is  really  to 
'  strive  :'  now  you  may  understand  and  feel  the  mighty  force  of 
the  actual  expression  of  our  Lord  ;  and  you  may  see  also  what  is 
required  of  us,  if  we  would  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
And  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  should  be  required  to  exert  ourselves 
so  much,  when  the  crown  which  is  set  before  us  is  so  rich,  beyond 
all  price,  one  that  never  withers  or  fades,  incorruptible,  immortal 
in  the  heavens.  Do  you  think  that  this  crown  should  be  given  to 
any  one  who  will  not  strive  for  it,  as  John  Atkins  strives  for  his?" 

^^  Ah!  Sir,"  she  answered  tremblingly;  ''  but  who  ever  strives 
in  that  manner  ?  If  that  be  necessary  to  get  to  heaven,  the  num- 
ber will  be  few  indeed."  '^  Few,"  I  said,  '"^  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  race  of  Adam,  certainly;  but  not  so  few,  perhaps,  as  you 
may  imagine.  A  prophet  once  complained  that  he  was  the  only 
man  left  to  worship  the  true  God  ;  but  God  told  him  that  there 
were  seven  thousand  more  who  had  never  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 
Without  doubt  it  is  the  same  now.  There  are  thousands  of  whom 
we  know  nothing,  secretly,  and  without  show,  believing,  and  en- 
deavouring to  obey  the  Gospel,  in  all  sincerity  and  godliness;  using 
great  diligence  to  make  their  calling  and  election  sure  ;  working 
out  their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling  ;  and  trying  to  add  to 
their  faith,  step  by  step,  every  Christian  grace  and  virtue.  This 
sort  and  degree  of  striving  God  will  accept  for  Christ's  sake  ;  this 
he  puts  into  the  power  of  us  all ;  and  you  may  be  confident  that 
no  man  will  ever  perish  but  by  his  own  fault.     Why  is  it  that 
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those  who  perish  will  be  so  many?  Is  it  not  because  they  will  not 
renounce  their  bosom-sins,  repent,  and  amend  their  lives ;  cease  to 
do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well  ;  strive,  in  short,  to  become  what 
Christ  would  have  them,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  would  make  them  ? 
Can  any  other  reason  be  assigned  why  such  numbers  will  fall  short 
of  the  glory  of  God  ?  For,  as  to  your  aunt's  reason,  that  God 
condemned  them,  before  they  were  born,  to  be  vessels  of  wrath, 
what  do  you  think  of  it?"  •' It  is  horrible,  Sir,"  she  replied, 
shuddering  ;  '*  it  is  too  horrible."  ''  Yes,  niece,"  exclaimed  the 
aunt  hastily,  "  but  I  never  said  so.  The  Doctor  misrepresents  me. 
I  only  said,  that  God  passed  them  by."  "  That  is  precisely  the 
same  thing  in  the  end,"  I  resumed.  "  It  is  a  softer  and  gentler 
mode  of  expressing  it,  but  it  comes  to  the  same  conclusion.  There 
are  but  two  places  to  go  to,  heaven  and  hell,  and  all  must  go  to 
one  or  the  other  ;  so  that  they  who  are  not  appointed  to  heaven 
are  virtually,  whether  by  appointment  or  not,  doomed  to  hell.  It 
is  but  foolish  quibbling  to  state  the  matter  otherwise.  No,  no, 
the  real  truth  is,  what  I  laid  down  before,  that  the  Gospel  having 
placed  life  and  death  before  us,  and  the  choice  of  the  one  or  the 
other  being  put  into  our  own  power,  if  we  perish,  we  shall  perish 
by  our  own  fault.  To  avoid  this,  therefore,  we  must  be  strivers,  and 
not  mere  seekers  ;  we  must  be  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers 
only;  we  must  not  build  upon  any  sandy  foundations,  but  shake  off 
our  sins;  we  must  not  sit  idle,  in  expectation  of  conversions  and  new 
births  ;  we  must  not  say.  Lord,  Lord,  and  neglect  to  obey  him  ;. 
we  must  not  depend  upon  faith  whilst  we  are  without  works,  but 
by  our  works  we  must  demonstrate  and  adorn  our  faith.  All  who 
act  in  this  manner  will  be  received  into  that  glorious  house,  in 
which,  thank  God!  there  are  many  mansions,  and  of  which  the 
maker  and  builder  is  God  himself.  As  for  the  rest,  who  seek 
only,  and  never  strive — who  may  wish,  but  not  endeavour — al- 
though it  may  be  painful  to  us  now  to  think  how  numerous  they 
will  be,  yet  we  shall  be  convinced  hereafter,  not  only  of  God's 
justice  in  their  condemnation,  but  also  of  his  previous  merciful 
dispensations  to  save  them  from  it." 

Having  now,  as  I  thought,  exhausted  the  subject,  I  prepared  to 
close  the  conversation;  so  I  inquired  if  she  understood  all  that  I 
had  said,  and  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it.  She  assured  me 
that  she  both  understood  and  was  convinced ;  '*  Then,"  I  said, 
*^  you  will  never  more  trouble  yourself  about  the  number  of  the  per- 
sons to  be  saved,  but  you  will  apply  the  text  to  yourself,  as  an  aw- 
ful warning  to  attend  to  your  own  condition.  That  was  the  very 
use  which  Christ  intended  us  to  make  of  it.  I  will  now,  therefore, 
leave  you;  but  I  must  request  of  you,  Madam,"  turning  to  the 
aunt,  ^'  not  to  talk  to  your  niece  upon  such  points,  which  perhaps 
none   of   us   thoroughly  comprehend,  and   about  which  you  are 
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proved  to  be  yourself  greatly  mistaken."  The  aunt  did  not  answer 
me,  but  champed  the  bit  with  an  impatient  restlessness.  Then 
kneeling  down,  I  prayed,  as  after  a  sermon,  that  God  would  graft 
what  had  been  said  inwardly  in  our  hearts,  so  as  that  it  might  pro- 
duce a  holy  and  religious  life.  After  which,  pronouncing  the  be- 
nediction, I  rose  and  departed. 

Subsequently  Mrs.  Graves  told  me  that  the  old  lady  had  express- 
ed herself  as  by  no  means  satisfied  with  my  doctrines,  but  that  still 
she  would  hold  her  peace  in  future,  lest  I  should  accuse  her  of  be-^ 
ing  the  cause  of  her  niece's  troubles.     So  ended  this  matter. 


§  2. — Mrs.  Whistox,  her  Husband,  Mrs.  Graves,  &c. 

Again  things  proceeded  smoothly  for  some  time,  and  without 
any  interruptions  from  the  aunt,  and  I  have  no  new  occurrence  or 
.conversation  to  record,  during  that  interval,  peculiar  to  the  case 
before  me.  But  one  day  afterwards,  by  accident,  I  found  Mrs. 
Whiston's  husband  with  her,  as  well  as  her  sister  and  Mrs.  Graves, 
in  the  sick  chamber;  and  I  soon  observed  a  look  of  uneasiness  in 
her  countenance,  and  a  restlessness  of  manner,  which  betrayed 
something  wrong. 

Upon  my  entering,  Mrs.  Graves,  pointing,  said,  "  This  is  Mrs. 
Whiston's  husband,  Sir."  "Yes,"  I  replied,  "  I  know  him  very 
well,  now  I  see  him  here."  Then,  addressing  the  man  himself, 
who  had  risen  from  his  chair  to  receive  me,  I  continued:  "We 
have  met  each  other  in  the  street  very  often,  and  I  have  also  of 
late  observed  you  now  and  then  at  church,  but  without  knowing 
you.  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  at  length  in  this  house  of  mourning; 
where,  perhaps,  it  is  better  for  us  all  to  be,  than  in  the  houses  of 
joy."  He  took  this  for  a  reproof;  so  he  tried  to  excuse  himself 
for  his  apparent  carelessness  about  his  wife,  by  pleading,  that  he 
had  been  much  engaged  in  inquiring  round  the  country,  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  and  day  after  day,  for  work;  and  he  added,  "  I  am 
sorry  to  tell  you.  Sir,  that  I  cannot  get  any."  "Why,  it  is  a  pity, 
to  be  sure,"  I  said,  "not  to  be  able  to  get  any  work,  when  the 
sickness  of  your  poor  wife  calls  upon  you  so  strongly  to  labour  to 
the  very  utmost  for  her  comfort  and  support.  God  knows,  she  has 
no  appetite  to  eat  or  drink  much;  but  a  sick  person,  and  especially 
one  who  has  been  so  long  sick,  wants  a  thousand  little  things,  out 
of  the  common  way,  and  which  are  not  to  be  had  without  cost,  to 
lighten  the  misery  of  the  sick-bed,  and  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether.    It  surprises  me,  however,  to  hear  j^ou  say,  that  you  have 
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been  obliged  to  go  round  the  country  to  seek  for  work,  when  there 
is  so  mucS  to  be  done  at  this  season  at  home.  I  am  ahnost  sure 
that  there  is  not  a  single,  able-bodied  man  in  this  parish  out  of  work 
at  this  moment,  but  of  his  own  will,  or  by  his  own  fault;  none,  in 
short,  but  the  idle  and  the  drunken.  You  must  have  been  very  un- 
fortunate, therefore,  in  not  inquiring  at  the  right  places.  Where 
have  you  been  used  to  work?" 

During  this  speech  of  mine  the  man's  conscience  smote  him  se- 
verely, and  his  colour  came  and  went  in  quick  succession.  The 
proof  of  his  mismanagement  was  but  too  evident,  and  could  not  be 
denied.  At  length  he  answered,  with  much  stammering,  that  he 
had  worked  sometimes  with  one  and  sometimes  with  another,  in 
order  to  get  better  wages  for  the  more  respectable  maintenance  of 
his  family.  *'  Supposing  your  account  to  be  true,"  I  replied,  "the 
event  shows  that  your  scheme  is  a  bad  one.  Here  are  you  out  of 
work,  whilst  all  the  regular  people  are  in  full  employment,  and 
likely  to  be  so  during  the  winter.  What  signifies,  therefore,  the 
short  gain  of  your  larger  wages  ?  If  you  divide  what  you  get  into 
fifty-two  parts.  I  fancy  you  will  find  that  the  regular  workman, 
keeping  the  same  place  all  the  year,  gets  much  more  weekly  upon 
the  average  than  you  do.  To  tell  you,  however,  my  opinion  of 
the  matter,  I  must  confess,  that  I  have  always  observed  that  system 
of  yours  to  be  accompanied  by  idleness  and  drunkenness;  and  I 
believe  that  the  great  wages  for  the  better  support  of  the  family  are 
only  the  pretence,  and  that  the  indulgence  of  idleness  and  drunk- 
enness is  the  real  cause  of  the  system.  Such  persons,  instead  of 
taking  better  care  of  their  families,  generally  spend  much  time  and 
money  at  the  alehouse,  and  seldom  go  to  work  on  Monday  at  all. 
I  do  not  accuse  you  of  being  one  of  those  persons;  for  as  you  do 
not  belong  to  this  parish,  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  w4th  you; 
but  you  know  perfectly  well  yourself,  whether  you  have  done  your 
duty  to  this  poor,  sick,  afflicted  creature,  who  lies  here.  I  advise 
you,  therefore,  to  examine  your  own  conscience  about  it,  strictly 
and  severely;  and  if  you  find  yourself  guilty,  to  repent  and  change 
your  conduct,  whilst  God  spares  you  time  to  do  it;  for  otherwise 
you  will  have  a  terrible  account  to  give  before  the  Great  Judge, 
when  you  leave  the  present  world." 

The  solemn  tone  in  which  I  spoke  this;  the  destitute  and  dying 
condition  of  his  wife,  unalleviated  by  any  help  of  his;  the  loss  of 
his  two  children;  the  want  and  beggary  which  stared  him  in  the 
face;  and  the  fears  of  another  world,  conspired  to  agitate  the  man, 
although  unused  to  softer  feelings,  and  I  saw  with  pleasure  a  tear 
stealing  from  his  eye,  the  gracious  symbol  of  remorse.  His  wife 
also  saw  it,  and  from  her  natural  kindness  of  heart  she  was  unwil- 
ling that  he  should  suffer  any  pain,  and  so  she  interposed  here,  and 
said,  ^^  Ah!  Sir,  we  were  talking  about  it  when  you  came  in;  and 
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I  am  pretty  sure  that  he  thinks  differently  now  from  what  he  used 
to  do.  Grod,  I  hope,  will  give  him  grace  to  repent  seriously  and 
thoroughly,  and  also  without  delay.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing,  Sir, 
to  do  it  upon  a  sick  bed;  and  in  such  a  situation  we  can  hardly  give 
any  proof  of  our  sincerity.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  tremble  for  myself.  I 
fear  that  I  do  not  feel  such  a  degree  of  sorrow  for  my  sins  as  I 
ought,  and  such  as  is  sufficient  to  make  my  repentance  effectual.  I 
try.  Sir,  to  feel  more  deeply,  but  I  cannot  do  it.  I  do  not  even  shed 
a  tear.  Can  I  hope  for  salvation  with  so  hard  a  heart,  as  my  aunt 
used  to  call  it  ?'' 

''Sins!"  exclaimed  her  husband,  rousing  himself  from  his  agi- 
tation, ''she  has  no  sins  to  repent  of.  Sir,  except  her  goodness  to 
me^  and  her  bearing  so  easily  with  the  wrongs  that  I  have  done  her. 
She  is  an  angel  on  earth.  Sir,  and  too  good  to  continue  here.'* 
"  Very  well,''  I  said,  "let  this  be  a  warning  to  you.  You  see 
how  she  feels  when  preparing  for  death,  after  a  whole  life,  as  you 
suppose,  of  goodness;  what  then  must  the  feelings  of  the  wilful 
sinner  be,  when  he  thinks  of  meeting  his  God  ?  But  I  hope,  with 
respect  to  yourself,  as  you  have  begun  to  come  to  church,  it  is  a 
proof  of  your  intention  to  change  your  w^hole  conduct,  and  by  an 
early  repentance  to  spare  yourself  that  bitter  pang. "  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  wife,  I  said,  "  It  is  very  true  that  no  life,  no,  nor  any 
single  act,  can  stand  the  scrutiny  of  God.  If  he  were  extreme  to 
mark  whatever  is  done  by  us,  even  our  best  deeds,  we  could  not 
abide  it;  some  flaw  or  other  would  be  found  in  them.  But  suppo- 
sing them  to  be  perfect,  what  would  they  be  in  comparison  with 
the  everlasting  joys  of  Heaven  ?  However,  they  are  in  fact  very 
imperfect;  and  there  is  one  great  class  of  sins  which  too  many  are 
apt  to  overlook  altogether;  sins  of  omission  I  will  call  them;  the 
things  which  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  which  they  have  left 
undone.  No  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  every  man  living  is  a  sin- 
ner in  the  eye  of  God,  and  stands  in  need  of  a  Saviour  to  atone  for 
him,  and  of  repentance  to  show  his  sincerity;  his  whole  life,  in- 
deed, must  be  a  life  of  repentance." 

Before  I  could  proceed  to  topics  of  consolatian,  as  I  intended, 
she  interrupted  me  by  saying  with  a  faltering  voice,  "  Ah,  Sir, 
so  it  must  be  indeed;  and,  after  all,  how  can  we  be  sure  of  our 
sincerity  ?  The  heart,  you  know,  Sir,  is  deceitful  above  all  things, 
and  desperately  wicked;  so  that  nobody  can  make  any  certain 
judgment  of  his  own.  This  is  what  troubles  me.  Sir;  and  I  dare 
not  speak  peace  to  myself,  for  fear  that  there  may  be  no  peace  for 
me."  "  Then  I  will  speak  peace  to  you,"  I  exclaimed,  "  so  far 
as  that  text  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  is  concerned;  you  and  many 
others  mistake  the  sense  of  it."  "  Indeed,  Sir!"  she  cried  eager- 
ly. "  How  I  wish  my  aunt  were  here,  that  it  might  be  explained 
to  he)\  as  well  as  to  myself!     I  am  sure  she  understands  it  as  I  did. 
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We  heard  it  very  often  mentioned  at  Sion  Chapel;  it  was  a  favour- 
ite text  with  our  ministers." 

''  Very  likely,"  I  said;  "  hut  consider  for  a  moment.  What  do 
you  mean  by  the  heart?"  She  hesitated;  so  I  continued.  ''Do 
you  not  mean  the  thoughts,  inclinations,  intentions,  desires,  affec- 
tions, and  passions,  of  the  human  mind?"  "  That  must  be  it,  no 
doubt,  Sir,"  she  replied.  ''Well  then,"  I  resumed,  "if  you 
think  any  thing,  intend  any  thing,  are  inclined  towards  any  thing, 
desire  any  thing,  love  any  thing,  hate  any  thing,  are  disturbed  in 
any  way  about  any  thing;  do  you  not  always  know  it  ?"  "  To  be 
sure  I  do,"  she  answered.  "If  you  thought  of  stealing,"  I  said^ 
"  or  of  telling  a  lie,  could  you  possibly  be  ignorant  of  the 
thought?"  "No,  indeed,"  she  replied;  "it  could  not  be." 
^^  In  short,  then,"  I  said,  "  you  agree  with  me,  that  every  one 
must  know  every  thing  that  comes  into  the  heart  upon  every  occa- 
sion." "I  do,  Sir,"  she  answered,  "You  are  right,  certainly," 
I  continued;  "for  Scripture  tells  us,  that  the  spirit  of  a  man,  which 
is  in  him,  knows  all  the  things  of  the  man;  all  the  thin^^s  which 
pass  in  his  own  breast.  But  then,  what  does  the  Prop^iet  mean  ? 
you  will  ask.  Why,  he  means  that  none  of  us  know  the  hearts  of 
others;  and  therefore,  as  this  is  the  case,  as  men's  hearts  are  so  de- 
ceitful, that  we  can  never  know  how  they  will  act  towards  us,  we 
must  put  our  whole  trust  in  God  only." 

"  Why  this  is  very  plain  indeed,  Sir,"  she  said,  recovering  her 
serenity;  "  and  I  see  no  reason  now  to  fear,  as  I  have  done,  about 
this  text.  But  may  I  ask,  Sir,  is  there  nothing  in  which  we  may 
be  deceived  by  our  own  hearts  ?"  "  Oh,  yes,"  I  replied,  "  with 
respect  to  the  future  they  may  deceive  us  in  this  manner.  Here  is 
your  poor  husband,  who  seems  to  have  resolved  to  leave  off  drink- 
ing; and  probably  his  heart  assures  him,  at  this  moment,  that  he 
will  certainly  keep  his  resolution.  But  may  he  not  take  to  drink- 
ing again,  and  thus  deceive  himself?"  "  He  ??2r/^,.Sir,"  she  said: 
''but  I  hope  he  will  not."  "Well,"  I  continued,  "he  knows 
perfectly  what  his  own  resolutions  are;  he  knows  perfectly  wheth- 
er he  is  sincere  in  making  those  resolutions,  his  heart  docs  not 
deceive  him  in  any  of  these  things;  but  he  does  not,  and  cannot 
know,  wliether  he  shall  keep  his  resolutions  for  a  single  day.  In 
this  respect  he  does  not  know  his  own  heart;  and  in  this  sense, 
although  he  did  not  mean  it,  the  Prophet's  text  is  true.  There  is 
also  another  way  in  which  our  hearts  may  deceive  us  with  respect 
to  the  future.  Have  you  observed  how  men  go  on  from  one  crime 
to  another,  from  bad  to  worse?"  "Yes,  Sir,"  she  answered;  "it 
is  almost  always  so."  "Does  not  the  drunken  man,"  I  said, 
^'  very  often  take  to  robbing,  for  the  sake  of  getting  money  to  spend 
in  drink  ?"  She  allowed  it,  shuddering  on  account  of  her  husband. 
"And  does  not  the  robber."  I  asked  ap;ain,  " sometimes  commit 
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murder?'^  She  assented.  ''  Now  then,"  I  said,  "let  us  ask  your 
husband,  whether  he  does  not  abhor  the  very  thought  of  robbing 
and  murdering."  Here  the  man  answered  for  himself,  at  once,  and 
with  vehemence,  that  no  love  or  desire  of  liquor  could  ever  urge 
him  to  a  dishonest  deed.  ''  Very  well,"  I  continued,  "  at  this 
moment  you  feel  quite  sure  of  your  honesty.  But  let  me  tell  you 
that  there  is  no  security  but  in  leaving  off  drinking.  Every  robber, 
and  every  murderer,  has  said  or  thought  the  same  that  you  do  now; 
and  yet,  becoming  by  degrees  familiarized  to  vice,  and  carried  on- 
ward by  circumstances,  they  plunge  into  the  worst  crimes.  This, 
then,  is  another  way  in  which  we  may  be  deceived  with  respect  to 
the  future;  and  none  but  persons  who  are  daily  growing  in  the 
Christian  graces  and  virtues  can  venture  to  answer  for  themselves 
at  all. 

"It  is  too  true,  indeed.  Sir,"  said  the  sick  woman;  "but  are  we 
not  deceived  by  our  own  hearts  very  often  at  the  present  moment  ? 
Do  not  many  people  think  that  they  are  in  a  good  state,  when  they 
are  in  a  bad  state  ?"  "  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  and  some  people  think 
themselves  in  a  bad  state,  when  they  are  in  a  good  one;  but  neither 
of  these  cases  is  the  consequence  of  a  deceitful  heart.  They  hap- 
pen, because  men  will  not  sufficiently  examine  their  own  hearts,  or 
because  they  make  mistakes  about  the  terms  of  salvation.  Are 
there  not  persons  so  full  of  business  or  pleasure  every  day,  ever} 
hour,  that  they  scarcely  ever  think  about  their  spiritual  conditior 
at  all .''"  "'  I  fear  there  are  too  many,"  she  answered.  "  But  ii 
these  people  were  to  ask  their  own  hearts  about  it,"  I  said,  "  would 
not  their  hearts  tell  them  ?"  "  To  be  sure  they  would,"  she  re- 
plied. "So  then,"  I  continued,  " it  is  not  their  hearts  which  de- 
ceive them;  for  they  never  consult  their  hearts  to  find  out  the 
truth,  and  perhaps  they  do  not  consult  them  for  this  very  reason, 
because  they  are  afraid  of  knowing  the  truth.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  tradesmen  being  afraid  to  examine  their  books?"  "Yes,  Sir," 
she  said,  "  I  believe  it  often  happens."  "  Is  it  not,"  I  asked,  "  be- 
cause they  are  apprehensive  of  finding  themselves  ruined  men  i^" 
"I  suppose  so,"  she  answered.  "But  if  they  were  to  examme 
their  books  properly,  would  not  the  books  show  them  precisely  in 
what  state  they  were?"  I  asked  again.  "Without  doubt  they 
would,"  she  replied.  "  Well  then,  now  tell  me,"  I  said,  "  if 
their  books  deceive  them. — " — "  How  can  that  be.  Sir,"  she  ans- 
wered  with  vivacity,  "  when  they  never  look  into  them  ?"  "  It  is 
just  so  then,"  I  said,  "  with  our  own  hearts,  which  are  to  us  what 
the  tradesmen's  books  are  to  him;  if  we  consult  them  not  at  all, 
or  not  sufficiently,  we  shall  have  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  our 
condition;  but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  say  that  our  hearts 
deceived  us.^' 

*•'  It  is  very  true,  Sir,"  she  replied;  "'  and  I  wonder  now  that  I 
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did  not  understand  this  before.  But  you  talked,  Sir,  of  our  mis- 
taking the  terms  of  salvation:  that  is  a  very  alarming  thing,  Sir, 
and  I  hope  you  will  explain  it  to  me."  "  Certainly,"  I  said,  "I 
will  do  so  immediately;  and  you  shall,  see,  that  the  deceitfulness  of 
the  human  heart  has  no  concern  with  such  mistakes.  Do  you  re- 
member, that  the  Scripture  positively  tells  us,  *  w^ithout  holiness 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  ?'  "  "  Yes,  Sir,"  she  answered;  *'  and 
it  is  fearful  to  .think  of  it."  **  Suppose  then,"  I  said,  "  that  you 
saw  persons  very  diligent  in  attending  to  God's  public  worship, 
and  even  now  and  then  partaking  of  the  holy  sacrament,  but  not 
relinquishing  any  one  habit  of  vice,  nor  mortifying  a  single  lust; 
and  yet  hoping  to  get  to  heaven  nevertheless  on  the  strength  of 
their  regular  church-going;  would  you  not  say,  that  it  had  happen- 
ed to  them,  by  some  means  or  other,  not  to  he  properly  instructed 
as  to  the  conditions  of  salvation  ?"  "  I  should,  certainly,"  she  re- 
plied. *'It  is  no  deceitfulness  of  the  heart,  then,"  I  said,  ''which 
leads  them  into  this  mistake;  but  it  is  their  neglect  of  studying  the 
Gospel,  and  of  informing  their  understandings  aright  about  it. 
Suppose,  again,  that  a  person,  frequenting  a  conventicle,  should 
hear  perpetually  that  any  righteousness  of  his  own  w^as  but  filthy 
rags,  and  to  be  utterly  disparaged  and  disclaimed  5  and  that  he 
must  lay  hold  of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  trust  to  that  alone,  as 
being  imputed  to  himself ;  and  that  this,  without  any  further  trou- 
ble on  his  own  part,  or  any  seeking  or  striving  after  holiness,  will 
ensure  salvation  to  him  :  well,  the  man  hearing  this  doctrine,  and 
knowing  no  other,  adopts  it  greedily,  and  soon  brings  himself  to 
feel  as  the  preachers  have  taught  him  ;  will  you  tell  me  that  this 
man's  deceitful  heart  is  to  blame  ?  No,  no  ;  it  is  his  ignorance,  it 
is  the  misfortune  of  his  not  having  been  able  to  read  or  understand 
the  Scriptures  himself,  and  of  his  having  depended  upon  ill-inform- 
ed, fanatical  instructors.  His  heart  does  not  deceive  him  at  all  ; 
it  tells  him  precisely  what  his  present  state  is,  namely,  that  he  is 
not  fruitful  in  good  works  ;  and  he,  unfortunately  for  himself, 
thinks  that  to  be  a  good  state  which  is  a  bad  one,  because  he 
knows  no  better.  They  have  never  impressed  upon  him,  that  he 
who  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous  ;  that  he  who  nameth  the 
name  of  Christ  must  depart  from  all  iniquity;  and  that  by  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing  he  must  look  for  glory  and  immortality. 
What  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  man,  corrupt  by  nature,  and  sinful 
by  habit,  be  readily  and  almost  willingly  mistaken!" 

''  Yes,  indeed.  Sir,"  she  said,  ''it  is  natural  enough,  without 
accusing  our  poor  hearts  of  being  deceitful  or  wicked.  But  sup- 
pose then,  Sir,  that  I  am  sincere  in  my  repentance  towards  God,  as 
my  heart  tells  me  now  that  I  am,  and  cannot  but  tell  me  the  truth 
T  ith  respect  to  my  present  thoughts  and  designs  ;  yet  still  you 
know.  Sir,  that  even  a  sincere  repentance  may  not  be  any  thing 
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like  what  it  ought  to  be  in  the  greatness  of  the  sorrow  and  afflic- 
tion which  accompany  it.  Mine  I  cannot  call  the  broken  and  con- 
trite heart.  Peter  wept  bitterly;  and  the  penitent  woman  washed 
the  feet  of  our  Saviour  with  the  abundance  of  her  tears  ;  whilst  I 
myself,  as  I  mentioned  before,  cannot  shed  a  single  tear." 

''  Listen,"  I  said,  "  my  good  Tvlrs.  Whistqn,  and  believe  me, 
when  I  assure  you,  that  one  man  may  shed  abundance  of  tears, 
when  he  reflects  upon  the  unworthiness  of  his  past  life,  and  ano- 
ther may  review  it  with  dry  eyes;  and  yet  this  latter  may  be  the 
more  really  penitent  and  contrite  of  the  two.  To  understand  this 
matter,  you  must  consider,  that  two  things  are  necessary  to  make 
up  the  true  and  complete  repentance  ;  one  inward,  showing  itself 
in  our  own  breasts  only;  the  other  outward,  and  showing  itself 
in  our  actions.  As  to  that  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  name- 
ly, that  which  takes  place  in  our  own  breasts,  if  it  be  perfect,  it 
generally  proceeds  in  this  manner  : — first,  we  are  conscious  of  our 
sins  ;  then  we  are  sorry  for  them  ;  then  we  hate  them  ;  and,  last- 
ly, we  resolve  to  forsake  them.  But  this  last  is  clearly  the  most 
important  step,  and  the  others  are  only  so  far  important  as  they 
tend  to  produce  this  ;  and  indeed  we  might  naturally  suppose,  that 
where  the  sense  of  sin  is  deep,  and  the  sorrow  for  it,  and  hatred  of 
it,  very  great,  there  the  resolutions  against  it  will  be  stronger,  and 
more  effectual,  and  more  likely  to  show  themselves  in  the  outward 
conduct  ;  that  is,  in  the  actual  abandonment  of  sin,  and  in  the 
bringing  forth  of  the  fruits  of  repentance.  Nevertheless,  a  sorrow 
which  is  really  very  great,  and  fixed  deeply  in  the  heart,  may  not 
produce  any  passionate  signs  or  expressions  of  its  power  :  the 
thing  depends  upon  a  man's  body,  as  well  as  upon  his  mind  ;  it  is 
in  a  great  degree  constitutional.  Some  persons,  therefore,  are 
ready  to  shed  tears  on  all  occasions  ;  others  never,  or  rarely  do  it, 
on  the  greatest  ;  yet  the  real  inward  sorrow  of  both  may  be  equal, 
and  the  conclusion  to  which  they  come  the  same. 

"  There  is  another  circumstance,  also,  to  be  considered  ;  and 
that  is,  whether  the  sins  for  which  we  are  sorry  were  committed 
lately,  or  a  long  time  ago.  If  a  long  time  ago,  it  seems  impossi- 
ble that  our  sorrow  for  them  should  be  expressed  with  any  very 
passionate  outward  tokens.  The  memory  of  a  remote  action  can- 
not affect  us  as  the  same  action  might  have  done  at  the  time  when 
it  was  fresh  :  the  poignancy  of  the  feeling  will  be  blunted  by 
years,  although,  what  is  most  important,  the  permanent  hatred  of 
sin  and  the  resolution  against  it  may  be  always  the  same.  If  a 
well-disposed  person,  under  an  unusual  temptation,  or  off  his  guard, 
were  to  commit  a  sin,  no  doubt  he  would  be  much  afflicted  at  the 
first ;  but  if  this  sorrow  were  to  wear  oft'  in  after-life,  it  would  be 
no  proof  that  his  repentance  was  not  then  sincere,  or  not  so  afflict- 
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ing  as  it  ought  to  be.     Have  I  made  myself  intelligible  to  you, 
and  touched  your  case  ?" 

<*  Yes,  Sir,"  she  replied,  *'  I  understand  you  very  well,  and 
your  doctrine  brings  me  great  comfort  :  but  I  will  not  content  my- 
self with  trying  to  avoid  all  sin  ;  I  will  try  to  be  sorry  for  it,  and 
to  hate  it  more  than  I  now  do  ;  and  then,  perhaps,  I  shall  find  it 
more  easy  to  avoid  it."  "  That  is  not  unlikely,"  I  said,  **  at 
least  for  people  in  general,  and  so  I  have  already  explained  it ;  and 
whoever  would  wish  to  get  a  deeper  sorrow  for  sin,  and  a  more 
thorough  hatred  of  it,  should  consider  what  a  pure  and  holy  being 
God  himself  is  ;  and,  therefore,  how  odious  and  abominable  all 
sin  must  be  in  his  sight,  and  what  danger  there  is,  lest  it  might 
provoke  him  to  let  loose  his  wrath  and  indignation  against  the  sin- 
ner. Indeed  nothing  could  have  prevented  this,  but  that  Jesus 
Christ  interposed  between  his  offended  Father  and  us,  and  shielded 
us  from  utter  destruction  in  hell.  It  was  sin  which  drew  him 
down  from  heaven  to  suffer  what  he  did  in  our  stead.  What  a  de- 
testable thing,  therefore,  and  how  perilous,  must  sin  itself  be! 
What  a  price  did  it  cost  to  atone  for  it!  Ah,  whenever  we  com- 
mit sin  we  crucify  our  blessed  Redeemer  over  again!  But  think 
besides,  what  a  kind  and  merciful  God  we  have,  and  how  many 
good  things  he  gives  us  every  day;  and,  above  all,  that  he  spared 
not  his  own  beloved  Son  from  his  bosom  to  come  down,  and  die 
for  us  :  think  of  this,  and  then,  I  am  sure,  you  ought  to  burn  with 
gratitude  ;  and  gratitude  will  produce  love.  But  if  you  love  God, 
it  is  the  more  probable  that  you  will  never  disobey  him,  or  offend 
him,  without  grieving  from  the  very  heart,  or  without  abhorring 
yourself  in  dust  and  ashes.  However,  we  may  save  ourselves 
much  of  this  pain,  by  striving  always  to  keep  his  holy  word  and 
commandments  ;  and  if  we  do  so  strive,  we  may  be  quite  certain 
that  we  shall  have  such  abundance  of  grace  bestowed  upon  us,  as 
will  enable  us  to  go  on  the  rest  of  our  way  through  life  rejoicing 
with  joy  unutterable.  This  I  recommend  to  your  husband. 
Let  him  begin  at  once.  He  has,  I  hope,  begun  already  ;  so  let 
us  kneel  down,  and  pray  that  he  may  have  strength  to  continue, 
and  to  advance  with  the  quicker  steps." 

For  this  purpose  I  read  the  four  Collects  in  Advent,  beginning 
with  the  last  ;  and  then  the  Lord's  prayer.  After  which  I  pro- 
nounced the  benediction,  being  in  a  hurry,  and  left  them. 

The  same  day,  in  the  course  of  my  walks,  having  made  inqui- 
ries amongst  the  farmers  of  the  parish,  I  obtained  employment  for 
INIrs.  Whiston's  husband,  with  an  understanding  that  it  should  be 
continued  through  the  winter,  if  he  behaved  well,  and  if  there 
were  no  particular  demand  for  labour  amongst  our  own  parishion- 
ers. He  pretended  at  least  to  be  thankful  for  this  successful  ne- 
gotiation of  mine  for  him,  and  immediately  went  to  work;  so  that 
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something  now  came  in  to  lessen  the  burden,  which  had  pressed 
heavily  upon  Mrs.  Graves,  but  which  she  herself,  good  creature, 
had  sustained  without  a  single  murmur.  Indeed  she  had  under- 
taken the  charge  voluntarily  at  the  first,  and  she  bore  it  cheerfully 
throughout.  As  yet  she  knew  nothing  of  the  reward  which  I  was 
preparing  for  her,  and  which  I  studiously  concealed.  Her  own 
conscience,  however  was  a  rich  and  perpetual  feast. 

One  day  after  this,  by  accident  going  into  the  cottage  between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock,  I  found  there  William  Graves,  the  hus- 
band of  this  excellent  woman.  He  had  just  dined,  and  was  playing 
with  his  children,  his  wife  being  up  stairs  with  her  sick  friend.  I 
was  glad  of  such  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him.  A  good 
opinion  of  him  I  had  already,  as  I  knew  that  he  was  sober  and  in- 
dustrious, and  as  I  saw  him  constantly  at  church.  But  I  was  cu- 
rious to  ascertain  particularly  what  he  thought  of  the  expense,  and 
trouble,  and  inconvenience,  occasioned  to  his  family  by  Mrs. 
Whiston's  abode  in  his  house. 

He  rose  from  his  chair  as  I  entered,  and  put  down  two  children 
from  his  lap  on  the  floor.  They  were  in  high  spirits,  and  pulled 
the  flaps  of  my  coat,  as  they  ran  by  me  with  the  rest  into  the  gar- 
den. We  were  now  quite  alone.  '^  How  do  you  do.  Graves  ?" 
I  said.  *'  You  are  so  regular  in  your  business,  that,  often  as  I 
have  been  here,  I  have  not  once  seen  you  before."  ^^  No,  Sir," 
he  answered,  '^  when  I  have  my  health,  as  I  have  had  lately, 
thank  God !  I  am  never  at  home  but  at  meals  ;  and  not  always 
then."  Upon  this  he  placed  a  chair  for  me,  and  invited  me  to 
sit  down,  which  I  did  at  once.  He  continued  standing  himself, 
and  seemed  as  if  he  intended  to  do  so  during  my  stay;  but  I  press- 
ed him  to  resume  his  own  seat,  which,  at  length,  he  did  reluctant- 
ly. "I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  I  said,  *'  so  happy  in  your  family, 
Graves.  Your  children  are  better  in  health  than  they  used  to  be, 
and  as  merry  as  grigs,  I  perceive  ;  and  your  good  wife  keeps  your 
house  so  nice  and  tidy,  that  I  don't  wonder  you  like  it  more  than 
the  alehouse.  Ay,  if  all  the  wives  in  the  parish  were  like  yours, 
the  alehouses  would  be  shut  up.  The  men  would  look  for  their 
comforts,  and  find  them,  at  home." 

*^  Why,"  he  replied,  '^  it  is  very  true.  Sir,  what  you  say.  But 
she  has  hard  work  now,  poor  soul;  and  the  children  begin  to  run 
wild  a  little.  I  am  so  much  away,  that  I  cannot  look  after  them 
at  all;  and  as  for  her,  the  sick  woman  upstairs  wants  her  continu- 
ally, and  cannot  do  without  her."  *'  So  I  suppose,"  I  said;  "  in- 
deed it  was  a  great  undertaking  to  receive  such  a  guest  into  a  sick- 
ly family  of  your  own,  to  be  nursed,  and  provided  for  in  every 
way."  "  Yes,  Sir,"  he  replied,  ''  it  was,  and  it  has  cost  us  a 
great  deal  of  money  besides  attendance.  But  my  wife  wished  it, 
and  so  I  would  not  say  her  nay,  though  I  was  sadly  frightened 
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.about  II.  She  was  sure,  she  said,  that  it  would  bring  a  blessing  upon 
us;  and  besides,  Mrs.  Whiston  had  been  very  kind  to  w.9  in  our 
troublv^'s;  and  one  good  turn,  you  know,  Sir,  deserves  another.  So 
I  havs  never  grudged  the  expense.  Sir,  and  I  verily  believe  tiiat  she 
was  right  in  sa3?^ing  we  should  be  blessed  for  our  deed.  The  health 
of  r.s  all  was  never  better,  and  I  never  got  better  wages.  Mrs. 
Whiston's  husband  being  now  in  work  he  talks  of  taking  her  away; 
but  poor  creature,  she  is  not  able  to  move;  and,  if  she  were,  I  think 
my  wife  would  not  part  with  her  unless  she  was  so  far  recovered  as 
to  want  no  more  help." 

'*!  am  afraid,"  I  said,  ^^  that  poor  Mrs.  Whiston  will  never 
move  from  this  house,  until  she  goes  to  the  last  house  in  the  pre- 
sent world,  which  is  her  grave.  But  never  mind; — your  wife  is 
certainly  in  the  right,  and  you  are  in  the  right  for  listening  to  her 
so  cheerfully,  and  so  readih^  God  will  reward  you.  God  has 
rewarded  you  already.  But  there  is  something  still  better  in 
store  for  you  hereafter,  if  you  spend  your  life  in  this  truly  Chris- 
tian manner.  Do  you  remember  what  our  blessed  Lord  himself 
mentions  that  he  will  judge  us  by,  when  he  sits  upon  the  throne  of 
his  glory,  and  we  all  stand  before  him  to  hear  our  last  sentence 
from  his  lips?"  ^' Yes,  Sir,"  he  answered,  ^^I  remember  it  very 
well;  but,  sure,  you  do  not  think.  Sir,  that  this  deed  of  ours  will 
be  so  graciously  considered  by  him  as  to  entitle  us  to  a  place  upon 
his  right  hand  ?  If  that  might  be  so,  then  we  should  be  blessed  in 
our  deed  beyond  any  thing  that  we  could  hope  for  here.  But  will 
he  reward  so  greatly,  Sir,  for  so  little  a  service  ?  And  will  he  for- 
give our  other  failings  for  the  sake  of  this  one  good  action?" 

It  was  impossible  not  to  be  pleased  with  these  sentiments ;  and  I 
began  to  esteem  the  character  of  the  husband  as  highly  as  I  did  that 
of  the  wife.  By  living  together  they  had  improved  each  other ;  and 
each  reflected  the  other's  virtues.     I  answered  him  as  follows: — 

<'  In  the  eye  of  God,  charity  is  the  most  lovely  gf  all  the  Chris- 
tian graces  and  virtues,  because  they  who  exercise  it  are  most  like 
himself,  and  most  useful  to  their  fellow-creatures.  In  short,  if 
there  were  no  charity  in  the  world,  it  would  be  a  fit  place  for  devils 
only;  if  there  were  nothing  else  but  charity,  it  would  be  fit  for  the 
abode  of  angels;  it  would  be  full  of  happiness  and  joy.  If  evil 
occurred,  every  tongue  would  sooth  it;  every  hand  relieve  it.  In 
whatever  degree,  therefore,  charity  prevails,  so  far  the  welfare  and 
comfort  of  mankind,  as  well  as  the  desire  of  God  himself,  are  pro- 
moted and  obtained.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the  Scriptures, 
which  are  God's  word  should  be  continually  praising  this  virtue, 
and  offering  the  highest  recompense  to  those  who  practise  it!  What 
wonder,  we  should  be  told  there,  that  of  the  three  things  most  es- 
sential to  every  Christian,  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  charity  is  the 
greatest  and  most  essential  of  all ! 
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^'  Now  one  main  branch  of  this  Christian  grace,  which  extends 
to  a  vast  variety  of  particulars;  one  main  branch,  which  some  peo- 
ple improperly  consider  to  be  the  whole  of  it,  is  the  going  about  to 
do  good.  And  this  branch  is  so  magnified  in  Scripture,  that  to  visit 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction  is  there  called  pure  and 
undefiled  religion  before  God  and  the  Father.  In  short  no  religion, 
or  rather  pretence  of  religion,  unaccompanied  by  this  spirit  of  ac- 
tive love  and  beneficence,  will  bear  the  scrutiny  of  Jesus  Christ 
when  he  judges  us  at  the  last  day;  and  therefore  he  himself  has 
told  us  so;  and  so  much  stress  does  he  lay  upon  it,  that  he  seems 
to  make  it  the  only  thing  about  which  he  will  inquire  at  a'J,  and 
the  only  thing  which  he  will  reward. 

^'But  observe  carefully  how  he  puts  the  matter.  The  kind  act 
of  charity,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  done  to  himself;  that  is, 
it  must  be  done  in  his  name,  and  in  consequence  of  his  command, 
and  to  alleviate  those  sufferings  to  which  he  was  liable  in  the  flesh. 
For  then  it  will  indeed  be  done  to  himself,  being  done  to  those  for 
whom  he  died,  and  whose  head  he  is.  The  sufferings  of  all  the 
members  are  felt  by  the  head;  and  when  any  one  of  them  is  relie- 
ved, even  the  meanest  and  most  insignificant,  the  head  is  relieved 
too.  This  is  the  true  doctrine,  and  this  habit,  therefore,  must  be 
acquired,  if  we  would  hear  Christ  say  to  us,  '  Come,  ye  blessed  of 
my  Father.'  Doing  good  upon  any  other  principle,  although  it 
may  be  useful  to  men,  and  amiable  and  commendable  in  their  eyes, 
stands  not  upon  the  same  high  ground;  Christ  is  not  the  object  of 
it,  although  it  may  relieve  the  sufferings  of  some  of  his  members; 
in  short,  he  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  and  he  will  say  to 
those  who  intrude  into  his  presence  on  this  plea,  '  Depart  from  me; 
I  know  you  not.' 

^^Now,  Graves,  I  delight  myself  with  thinking  and  being  per- 
suaded, that  this  charitable  act  of  yours  and  your  wife's  to  the  af- 
flicted woman  upstairs  springs  from  the  right  Christian  principle, 
and  is  a  habit  of  goodness  formed  in  you  both  by  the  influence  of 
God's  holy  spirit.  Whether  the  particular  deed  which  shows  the 
habit  be  great  or  small  in  itself,  as  men  consider  greatness  or 
smallness,  makes  no  difference  whatever.  God  looks  to  the  habit, 
and  not  to  the  single  work.  Nevertheless,  I  must  say  what  I  think, 
and  I  say  this;  that  such  a  work  as  yours,  which  you  modestly  and 
humbly  call  a  little  service,  is  as  great,  all  things  considered,  as 
great  can  be.  It  will  rank  with  the  very  greatest  If  that  cele- 
brated text  is  to  be  understood  in  any  sense  of  this  kind,  '  it  will 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins,'  it  is  applicable  to  this  deed  of  yours. 

'*  But  mistake  me  not.  Graves.  Do  I  mean  that  a  charitable 
habit,  founded  upon  faith  in  Christ,  will  excuse  any  sins  that  a  man 
may  commit?  Drunkenness,  for  instance,  gaming,  stealing,  lying, 
slandering?"      <^No,  Sir,"   he  replied,  '^ that  you  don't,  I  am 
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sure,  for  I  have  often  heard  you  preach  the  very  contrary." — 
<^  No,"  I  said,  "  assuredly  not.  The  sins  which  charity  will  co- 
ver, if  the  text  be  taken  in  this  sense,  are  sins  of  infirmity,  sins 
which  are  the  almost  unavoidable  consequences  of  our  natural  frail- 
ty and  weakness;  sins,  however,  which  so  pure  and  holy  a  being 
as  God  would  not  excuse,  but  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  But  do  not 
rest  contended  even  with  these,  for  these  too  may  be  surmounted 
by  the  di^  ine  aid  which  is  promised  us.  If  in  some  things  we  of- 
fend all,  yet  the  number  of  them  may  be  lessened.  But  the  hour, 
I  suppose,  calls  you  to  your  business.  I  will  not  detain  you  any 
longer.  Go,  and  prosper."  He  thanked  me  a  thousand  times, 
bid  bis  wife  come  down,  took  up  his  hat,  and  went  away  in  haste. 

Mrs.  Graves  came  down  immediately,  and  said  at  once,  **I  hope 
yoi:  have  not  been  waiting  here  long.  Sir."  *' Yes,  I  have,"  I 
reT)lied;  *^but  my  time  has  iDeen  well  employed.  I  have  been  talk- 
ing with  your  husband."  '^  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  Sir,"  she 
said,  *^  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  will  be  the  better  for  it." — 
a  Why,  as  to  that,  Mrs.  Graves  "  I  answered,  "  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  think  I  am  the  person  most  improved  by  talking  with  ei- 
ther of  you.  But  tell  me,  how  does  your  poor  friend  to-day  ?" 
'^  Ah!  Sir,"  she  said  mournfully,  ''there  is  a  new  evil  come  upon 
us.  She  has  been  lying  so  long  in  bed,  that  she  is  now  full  of 
sores.  I  have  just  been  dressing  them,  and  there  is  one  in  parti- 
cular which  quite  frightens  me.  Mr.  Benson  has  seen  it  this  morn- 
ing." *'And  what  does  he  think  of  it?"  I  inquired.  "Why, 
he  shook  his  head  sadly,"  she  answered,  "  and  did  not  seem  to 
know  what  to  make  of  it."  *'Did  he  apprehend  mortification,  do 
you  suppose?"  I  inquired  again.  "It  is  very  likely.  Sir,"  she 
replied,  *'for  he  ordered  her  to  drink  Port-wine,  if  it  could  be 
got;  and  he  altered  her  medicines."  "  Port- wine  may  be  got  cer- 
tainly," I  said;  "  but  in  what  state  are  her  own  spirits  ?"  "  She  is 
very  low.  Sir,"  was  her  answer,  "very  low,  indeed.  Will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  go  up  to  her?  She  depended,  Sir,  upon  seeing  you 
to-day."  "  Lead  the  way,"  I  said,  "  and  let  her  know,  that  I  am 
following  you  immediately." 

Having  allowed  her  a  minute  or  two  to  prepare  Mrs.  Whiston 
for  my  reception,  I  then  went  up,  and  observed  at  once  a  much 
greater  change  for  the  worse  than  I  had  expected,  even  after  Mrs. 
Graves's  desponding  language.  She  will  not  live  many  days,  I 
thought  with  myself;  and  her  own  opinion  was  the  same.  For  as 
I  stood  over  her  with  a  look  of  concern,  and  was  in  no  haste  to 
speak,  she  said  to  me,  "My  strength  has  declined  apace,  Sir,  in 
the  last  six  hours."  "Is  it  any  thing  more,"  I  inquired  with  ten- 
derness, "than  the  consequence  of  these  sores,  which  are  brought 
on  by  so  long  a  confinement  to  your  bed  ?"  "  Oh!  yes,  Sir,'^  she 
answered:  "  the  sores  trouble  me  very  much,  and  force  me,  as  you 
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see,  to  lie  in  this  inconvenient  and  painful  posture ;  but  I  am  as 
weak  as  water  too;  and  it  seemed  to  come  on  very  suddenly,  and 
it  increases  fast.  God  knows,  I  have  been  weak  enough  all  along ; 
but  this  is  a  different  thing.  Ah !  Sir,  my  end  approaches,  pray 
for  me!  pray  for  me,  if  you  please,  that  I  may  die  in  the  right 
faith,  and  that  I  be  not  after  all  a  cast-away!" 

,  This  she  spoke  in  a  faltering  tone,  which  betrayed  great  uneasi- 
ness of  mind.  I  was  afraid  that  she  had  been  troubled  with  ano- 
ther attack  of  her  old  disorder,  and  I  questioned  her  directly  to 
that  effect;  but  she  answered,  *'No,  Sir,  thank  God  I  have  been 
quite  free  from  bad  thoughts.  Fears,  however,  I  have,  very  great 
fears,  lest  my  faith  be  not  of  the  right  kind.  Must  not  I  believe, 
Sir,  that  my  Saviour  died  for  me  in  particular  ?  And  can  my  sins 
be  otherwise  forgiven  me?  Alas!  I  tremble  to  think  that  mine 
may  not  be  the  saving  faith  after  all.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  be- 
lieve that  my  sins  are  forgiven,  and  so  I  dread  lest  I  should  die  in 
them_." 

Thus  she  expressed  her  own  peculiar  state  of  feeling,  which 
seemed  to  embrace  several  important  points,  the  remnant,  manifest- 
ly of  what  she  had  learnt  at  the  conventicle.  I  attempted  to  sooth 
her  alarm  by  saying  many  obvious  things  about  herself  and  her  con- 
dition, but  in  vain;  so  I  betook  myself  to  the  ancient  mode  which 
had  been  so  often  crowned  with  success.  *'  Do  you  suppose,  then, 
my  poor  friend,"  I  asked,  *'  that  the  Gospel  requires  this  sort  of 
faith;  namely,  that  we  must  believe  that  our  sins  are  forgiven;  and 
that  if  we  have  it  not,  our  sins  will  not  be  forgiven  ?"  "  Yes,"  she 
said,  "  that  was  the  idea  which  has  been  troubling  my  mind." 
'*Tell  me,  then,"  I  said,  *^  whether,  in  thinking  about  it,  you  con- 
sidered it  to  be  necessary,  that  all  persons  whatsoever  should  have 
this  same  belief,  in  order  to  secure  their  salvation."  ^^Oh!  yes. 
Sir,"  she  answered;  '^  it  must  be  as  necessary  for  one  as  for  ano- 
ther." **  Then  the  greatest  sinners,"  I  said,  *' must  believe,  as 
well  as  the  best  of  men,  that  their  sins  are  forgiven;  must  they  not?" 

She  was  staggered  a  little  at  this  question,  and  hesitated  how  to 
answer  it;  so  I  proceeded.  ''  This  doctrine  would  have  a  bad  ef- 
fect, I  think;  for  if  none  can  be  saved  unless  they  believe  that  their 
sins  are  forgiven,  then  it  will  be  the  duty  of  all  men  to  believe  this, 
even  of  the  most  wicked  upon  earth;  will  it  not?"  '' It  should 
seem  so,  indeed,"  she  said.  ^^  Yes,"  I  continued  ;  *^and  now  that 
you  have  mentioned  the  matter  to  me,  it  comes  to  my  mind  that 
many  of  those  wretched  people  who  are  executed  for  their  crimes, 
get  this  same  idea,  from  the  mistaken,  fanatical  teachers  who  attend 
upon  them  in  their  last  days;  that  is,  that  Christ  died  for  them  in 
particular,  and  therefore  that  their  sins  are  forgiven  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  consequently  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear;  the  result  of 
all  which  is,  that  they  go  to  death  with,  what  I  should  call,  impieties 
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and  blashemies  on  their  tongues.  But  considering  the  subject  so- 
berly, my  good  Mrs.  Whiston,  do  you  think  it  likely  that  God,  in 
his  just  government  of  the  world,  should  so  appoint  as  that  all  who 
believe  their  sins  to  be  forgiven  should  actually  have  them  forgiven 
at  once  ?  Is  not  this  notion  very  foolish  and  very  fanatical  ?" 
<*  Indeed,  Sir,"  she  said,  *<  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  it 
now." 

"  Well,  then,"  I  resumed,  **  meditate  upon  it  in  this  manner. 
We  are  to  believe  all  that  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures;  are  we 
not  ?"  ^*  Yes,  Sir,"  she  answered.  *^  And  whatever  is  not  revea- 
led there,  or  not  deducible  from  something  revealed,  we  are  under 
no  necessity  of  believing  at  all;  are  we?"  "No,"  she  replied, 
''that  is  very  clear,  Sir."  "If  that  be  clear,  then,"  I  said, 
"  mention  to  me  any  text,  if  you  know  any  such,  in  which  we  are 
commanded  to  believe  that  our  sins  are  forgiven  us."  Upon  this 
she  began  to  consider  with  herself,  whether  she  could  find  any 
thing  to  the  purpose;  and  having  tried  for  a  long  time  in  vain,  she 
confessed  that  she  could  not  recollect  a  single  command  of  that 
sort.  "And  for  a  very  good  reason,"  I  said,  "  for  there  is  really 
none  such."  "Yes,  Sir,"  she  replied  suddenly,  "but  it  is  just 
come  into  my  head,  that  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  we  say,  that  we 
believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Is  not  that  the  same  thing  ?" 
"  No,  indeed,"  I  answered,  "it  is  widely  different.  You  say,  in 
the  same  place,  that  you  believe  in  the  communion  of  saints,  and  do 
you  therefore  think  yourself  commanded  to  believe  that  you  are 
yourself  a  saint,  and  in  communion  with  the  rest  of  the  saints  .'*" 
"No,  Sir,"  she  replied  immediately,  "I  neither  think  myself  a 
saint,  nor  that  I  am  commanded  to  believe  myself  to  be  a  saint. 
I  am  not  so  presumptuous.  Sir;  and  I  am  sure  that  I  could  never 
bring  myself  to  believe  such  a  thing."  "Very  well,"  I  said; 
*'  but  you  say  also  that  you  believe  the  life  everlasting.  Do  you 
therefore  consider  yourself  commanded  to  believe  that  you  yourself 
shall  rise  to  the  life  everlasting  ?"  "  No,  Sir,  nor  that  either," 
she  answered  eagerly.  "  Are  you  aware,"  I  asked,  "that  there 
are  many  people  in  this  wicked  world  who  do  not  believe  that 
there  will  be  another  life  after  the  present  ?"  "I  have  heard  so," 
she  answered;  "but  it  is  very  surprising  to  me."  "  Very  well, 
then,"  I  said,  when  we  repeat  that  passage  in  the  Creed,  we  pro- 
fess that  we  are  of  a  contrary  opinion;  we  profess  our  belief  of  an 
everlasting  life  to  succeed  the  present  short  one;  but  we  profess  no 
belief,  whatever  with  respect  to  ourselves  personally,  or  what  our 
own  lot  may  be  hereafter;  still  less  do  we  mean,  that  we  cannot  in- 
herit everlasting  life  ourselves,  unless  we  believe  that  we  shall  do 
so.     Do  you  comprehend  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  she  replied;  "  I  think  I  do,  but  perhaps  not  per- 
fectly; yet  I  can  apply  what  you  say  to  the  other  things,  the  com- 
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munion  of  saints  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  I  understand  now, 
that,  in  professing  our  belief  of  those  things,  we  go  no  farther  than 
the  general  doctrine  that  there  are  such  things;  l3ut  still  I  have  al- 
ways been  taught  that  we  must  apply  them  to  ourselves,  to  make 
them  useful  to  us.  How  is  this,  Sir  V  "  So  you  must,"  I  said, 
^^but  the  application  is  very  different  from  what  you  imagine. 
For  instance^  you  believe  that  there  is  an  everlasting  life  to  come 
hereafter,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Creed;  but  believing  this, 
then  you  begin  to  apply  it  to  yourself;  that  is,  it  spurs  you  on,  and 
makes  you  think  in  what  way  you  yourself  may  be  able  to  obtain 
it;  and  having  learnt  from  Scripture  how  this  is  to  be  done,  you  set 
about  it  with  all  the  spirit  which  so  glorious  a  prize  demands. 
Again,  you  believe  that  there  is  a  blissful  communion  and  fellow- 
ship between  all  the  blessed  spirits  and  just  men  made  perfect,  and 
every  faithful  servant  of  Christ;  and  this  belief  spurs  you  on,  and 
makes  you  wish  to  belong  to  so  excellent  a  company,  of  which 
Christ  himself  is  the  head.  You  search  the  Scriptures,  therefore, 
to  see  what  qualifications  will  fit  you  for  such  a  heavenly  society, 
and  you  strive  with  all  your  might  to  acquire  them.  This  is  the 
way  of  applying  the  doctrine  to  yourself  It  is  the  same  with  re- 
spect to  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  need  I  explain  it  at  length,  as  I 
have  done  the  other  cases?"  ^*  No,  Sir,"  she  said,  ^' I  hope 
there  is  no  occasion  for  so  much  trouble."  ^' Then,"  I  rejoined, 
^*as  you  are  neither  commanded  in  Scripture  to  believe  that  your 
own  sins  are  forgiven,  nor  do  you  profess  any  such  thing  in  the 
Creed,  you  seem  to  be  perplexing  and  troubling  yourself  to  no 
purpose.  But  undoubtedly  you  must  apply  the  delightful  doctrine 
of  forgiveness  to  your  own  case;  that  is,  you  must  be  spurred  on, 
by  reflecting  upon  it,  to  do  what  Christ  commanded  you  to  do,  in 
order  to  obtain  forgiveness;  and  then  you  may  be  assured  that  you 
will  obtain  it.  But  to  begin  with  believing  at  once  that  you  have 
already  obtained  it,  is  a  most  preposterous  method  indeed.  Do 
you  think  that  God  will  be  deceived  by  any  man's  arrogant  as- 
sumptions, and  really  grant  him  forgiveness,  merely  because  he  as- 
sumes it }  Will  not  God  know  whether  the  conditions,  have  been 
performed  or  not,  and  decide  accordingly,  whatever  the  man  him- 
self may  believe  ?  What  has  the  man's  belief  about  himself  to  do 
with  the  decisions  of  infinite,  unerring  justice  ?" 

Thus  I  turned  and  twisted  the  argument  into  various  shapes,  in 
the  hope  that  in  some  shape  or  other  it  might  be  adapted  to  her 
comprehension;  but  though  she  manifestly  understood  a  great  deal 
of  it,  yet  she  still  seemed  somewhat  uneasy  and  dissatisfied  with 
herself;  so  I  began  again  in  this  manner.  "  Your  husband  is  gone 
to  work  for  Mr.  Markham;  what  has  Mr.  Markham  promised  to 
give  him  by  the  week?"  ''  His  wages,"  she  answered,  ^'are  to 
be  tvvelve  shillings,"    »'  And  will  he  get  these  wages/'  I  inquired. 
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^' whether  he  works  more  or  less;  the  whole  day,  or  half  a  day; 
six  days,  or  five  days?"  "  Oh!  no,  Sir,"  she  replied,  "  he  must 
work  the  whole  day,  and  all  the  six  days,  to  get  the  twelve  shil- 
lings." "There  is  a  covenant,  then,"  I  said,  "or  bargain  be- 
tween them;  is  there  not?  On  the  one  side  is  the  promise  of  the 
wages,  on  the  other  a  certain  quantity  of  work  to  be  done." 
**  That  is  it  exactly.  Sir,"  she  answered.  "  And  your  husband 
knows  perfectly  that,  without  doing  the  work,  he  can  put  in  no 
claim  to  the  wages  ?"  "  He  is  quite  certain  of  it,"  she  replied. 
"  And  when  the  time  comes  for  paying  the  wages,  what  rule  will 
Mr.  Markham  go  by  ?  Will  he  go  by  any  other  rule  than  the 
doing  of  the  work?"  "By  no  other,  certainly,"  she  answered. 
"  So  that  if  your  husband  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  claim  the  wages 
on  any  other  ground,  Mr.  Markham  would  most  probably  remind 
him  of  the  bargain,  and  stick  to  it  closely,  and  reject  every  plea 
inconsistent  with  it?"  "There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,"  she  re- 
plied. 

"  Well,  then,"  I  said,  "  now  tell  me  whether  you  do  not  think 
forgiveness  of  sins  to  be  most  excellent  wages."  "  Yes,  indeed," 
she  answered;  "happy  should  I  be  if  I  could  get  them!"  "  And 
God  is  the  person  who  promises  these  wages;  is  he  not  ?"  She  as- 
sented. "And  he  promises  them,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  all  man- 
kind; does  he  not  ?"  She  assented  again.  "  Without  conditions  ?" 
I  inquired.  "  No,  Sir"  she  said,  "  not  without  conditions.  We 
have  a  work  to  perform  too."  "  Yes  I  rejoined,  "  not  to  mention, 
at  present,  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  repentance  towards  God 
is  required  on  our  parts  for  one  thing;  is  it  not  ?"  "  It  is,  certain- 
ly," she  said.  "Then,"  I  asked,  "without  this  work  of  repent- 
ance which  is  difficult  enough  to  some  people,  have  we  any  right  to  ex- 
pect the  promised  wages,  even  forgiveness  of  our  sins  ?"  "  Indeed, 
it  seems  not,"  she  said.  "  If  we  were  so  foolish  as  to  claim  them 
on  any  other  ground,  exclusive  of  this,  would  not  God  remind  us 
of  the  covenant,  and  cast  us  out  with  indignation  ?"  She  allowed 
that  he  might  justly  do  so.  "And  he  would  not  listen  for  a  mo- 
ment, would  he  ?  to  any  presumptuous  person,  who  should  intrude 
into  his  presence,  and  say,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  think,  and 
be  assured,  that  you  will  give  me  these  wages  at  any  rate  ?"  She 
confessed  that  there  was  no  probability  of  it. 

"Well,  then,"  I  said,  "now  you  can  have  no  difficulty,  I 
should  suppose,  in  applying  all  this  to  your  own  case;  and  it  is 
plain  that  your  fear  about  not  believing  the  forgiveness  of  your  sins 
is  an  idle  and  useless  fear.  Indeed,  how  can  any  man  believe  that 
his  sins  are  forgiven,  unless  he  believes  also  that  he  has  performed 
the  conditions,  one  of  which  is  repentance  ?  In  short,  if  he  does 
not  repent,  he  must  believe  that  his  sins  are  not  forgiven.  The 
true  fear,  therefore,  respects  the  performance  of  the  conditions,  and 
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especially  this  business  of  repentance;  whether  we  have  truly  re- 
pented at  all,  and  whether  we  have  repented  sufficiently.  I  have 
talked  to  you  on  that  subject  before,  and  I  hoped  that  I  had  quieted 
all  your  doubts  about  the  sincerity  and  the  sufficiency  of  your  re- 
pentance. Strictly  speaking,  no  man's  repentance  can  be  sufficient, 
considered  by  itself;  but  it  may  be  sincere,  and  God,  for  Christ's 
sake,  may  consider  it  to  be  sufficient  also.  At  all  events;  this  is 
what  we  must  look  to,  and  nothing  else  will  avail  without  it. 
Aided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  strengthened  by  our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
we  must  make  our  repentance  more  and  more  perfect ;  and  then, 
whether  we  believe  our  sins  to  be  forgiven  or  not,  (for  that  is  no- 
thing to  the  purpose,)  we  shall  certainly  be  forgiven  in  the  end, 
and  receive  the  wages,  eternal  life." 

My  poor  patient  began  now  to  be  very  much  comforted,  and  she 
showed  it  visibly  in  her  countenance.  Her  brow  was  expanded, 
and  her  eye  sparkled.  In  a  moment  she  said,  '^  Oh!  thank  you, 
Sir!  thank  you  again,  and  again,  for  the  great  pains  which  you 
take  to  set  my  poor,  ignorant,  doubting  mind  at  ease.  Indeed,  Sir, 
when  we  are  are  going  to  die,  it  is  fit  enough  that  we  should  look 
into  every  corner  of  our  hearts,  and  make  all  right,  if  we  can,  be- 
fore the  last  struggle,  which  will  be  enough  of  itself  to  engage  all 
our  thoughts.  It  will  be  too  late  then  to  begin  to  learn  what  we 
must  believe,  and  what  we  must  do."  "  It  will,  in  truth,"  I  re- 
plied; ^' so  I  beg  that  you  will  not  forbear  to  tell  me  whatever 
troubles  and  perplexes  you  that  I  may  try  to  explain  it." 

**  Ah,  Sir,"  she  said,  ''  you  are  very  kind,  and  I  should  like  to 
hear  something  more  from  you  about  my  believing  that  Christ  is 
my  Saviour,  and  that  I  am  one  for  whom  he  died.  At  Sion  Cha- 
pel, Sir,  I  heard  that  language  continually ;  and  I  am  sure  that  all 
the  ministers  who  preach  there  would  charge  me  with  a  sad  want 
of  faith,  if  they  knew  that  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  have  a 
lively  sense  of  those  things;  and  more  especially  if  they  knew  that 
I  doubted  about  them.  All  doubting,  Sir,  in  such  cases,  they 
would  call  the  sin  of  unbelief.  But  if  I  understand  you  rightly. 
Sir,  I  may  doubt,  and  yet  be  saved .?" 

Most  certainly  you  may,"  I  replied.  This  is  not  the  sort  of 
doubting,  which  proves  a  person  to  be  without  faith;  that  is,  a  per- 
son may  very  well  doubt  about  his  condition,  and  yet  believe  eve- 
ry thing  revealed  in  Scripture  respecting  Jesus  Christ  and  the  terms 
of  salvation.  I  approve  of  doubting,  which  betokens  humility, 
rather  than  of  assurance,  which  too  often  betokens  only  a  presump- 
tuous confidence.  In  short,  if  confidence  and  assurance  were  faith, 
then  the  wicked,  being  worked  up  to  this  pitch,  might  be  more 
perfect  believers  than  the  good,  or  rather  the  wicked  might  be  the 
only  true  believers,  and  go  to  heaven;  whilst  the  good  are  but  in- 
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fidels,  and  must  be  condemned  to  hell.  Is  not  this  too  extrava- 
gant to  suppose  ?" 

*^  It  is  more,  Sir,"  she  said,  *^it  is  horrible!"  "Yes,"  I  re- 
joined; ''hut  nothing  of  this  sort  is  to  be  found  in  the  word  of 
God.  All  this  is  of  man's  invention  and  making,  and  all  the  phra- 
ses by  which  it  is  expressed.  It  is  no  true  belief  in  Christ,  or  any 
part  of  it,  to  be  persuaded  in  our  own  minds,  that  he  is  our  Saviour 
in  particular;  that  ive  are  those  for  whom  he  died  to  purchase  sal- 
vation; or  that  toe  are  righteous,  because  he  was  righteous;  but  that 
he  came  into  the  world  to  reconcile  sinners  to  God,  and  to  redeem 
the  whole  fallen  race  of  mankind  from  eternal  punishment.  This 
is  what  we  must  believe,  and  we  can  only  make  such  a  belief  ap- 
plicable to  our  own  particular  benefit,  by  becoming  his  faithful  dis- 
ciples, and  obeying  his  commands.  And  could  we  but  be  satisfied 
in  our  consciences,  that  we  do  obey  his  commands,  and  rank  amongst 
his  faithful  disciples,  then  indeed,  there  would  be  no  longer  any 
room  for  doubt,  and  we  might  have  the  full  assurance  of  hope. — 
But  this  assurance  is  not  faith  itself;  it  is  the  effect  of  faith,  the 
blessed  fruit  of  it.  Nor  is  it  any  part  of  our  duty;  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful comfort  and  happiness  to  us,  but  it  is  no  duty  of  our  religion, 
or  condition  of  our  salvation.  So,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  cannot 
arrive  at  this  blessed  assurance,  although  we  earnestly  endeavour  to 
be  Christ's  faithful  disciples — this  is  no  sin;  no,  nor  even  defect  of 
faith;  it  is  a  defect  of  judgment,  perhaps,  and  it  is  certainly  our  un- 
happiness.  But  whatever  unhappy  notions  we  may  entertain  with 
respect  to  ourselves,  will  God  be  deceived  too?"  "No,  Sir,"  she 
exclaimed  with  animation,  "no,  indeed, — he  will  see  to  the  very 
bottom  of  our  hearts;  he  will  see  us  as  we  are,  not  as  we  suppose 
ourselves  to  be;  and  he  cannot  be  mistaken,  whether  our  faith  and 
obedience  are  such  as  to  entitle  us  to  his  glorious  promises  or  not." 

It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  her  say  this,  and  I  was  now 
satisfied,  that  she  both  understood  me,  and  that  her  ill-grounded 
scruples  would  no  longer  disturb  her  peace.  However,  before  I 
left  her,  I  made  this  short  recapitulation  of  the  argument.  "It  is 
often  expressly  commanded  in  the  Gospel,"  I  said,  "  both  that  we 
should  believe,  and  that  we  should  repent ;  but  it  is  no  where  com- 
manded, that  we  should  believe  ourselves  to  be  true  believers,  or 
true  penitents.  To  doubt,  therefore,  whether  we  are  so  is  not  un- 
belief. Again,  to  true  believers  and  true  penitents,  certain  promi- 
ses are  made  by  one  who  cannot  lie;  and  these  promises  we  must 
apply  to  ourselves;  but  how?  Why,  as  motives  and  encourage- 
ments to  us  to  become  true  believers  and  true  penitents ;  not  as  if 
any  vain  persuasion  of  our  own  minds  were  necessary  to  obtain 
them.  Remember  this,  then,  and  now  I  will  pray  with  you;"  which 
having  done,  I  bid  her  farewelL 
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The  poor  woman  being  now,  as  I  thought,  manifestly  approach- 
ing to  her  latter  end  with  rapid  steps,  I  was  the  more  diligent  in 
my  attendance  upon  her,  and  I  administered  the  Sacrament  to  her 
a  second  time.  Nothing  seemed  now  to  remain  upon  her  mind  to 
disturb  it.  Every  doubt  and  difficulty,  I  believe,  had  been  com- 
pletely banished,  and,  assured  herself  that  her  death  was  at  hand, 
she  waited  for  it  with  calmness,  with  firmness,  and  with  humility. 
In  short,  all  her  preparations  were  made;  her  mind  was  drawn  off 
from  this  world;  and,  without  any  other  care,  she  watched  for  the 
coming  of  her  Lord. 

In  this  state  of  things  her  husband,  anxious,  I  suppose,  by  a 
great  exertion,  and  an  unusual  display  of  affection  for  her,  to  re- 
trieve his  former  neglect,  fetched  a  physician  from  the  neighbour- 
ing town  to  see  her.  His  opinion,  upon  what  foundations  I  could 
never  discover,  was  favourable  in  a  high  degree;  and  he  told,  not 
only  her  friends,  but  herself  also,  that  so  far  from  being  in  any  im- 
mediate danger  of  death,  she  was  more  likely  to  recover  alto- 
gether. 

I  had  always  observed,  in  the  beginning  of  my  parochial  labours, 
that  medical  men  of  every  description  were  extremel}^  averse  to 
intimate  to  their  patients  any  uncertainty  of  their  life,  or  to  men- 
tion the  propriety  of  summoning  the  clergyman  to  the  sick  bed. 
I  attributed  this,  in  part,  but  erroneously,  I  hope,  to  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  regard  in  themselves  for  the  subject  of  religion;  and,  in 
part,  to  the  fear  which  they  might  be  supposed  to  entertain,  lest 
the  feelings  of  their  patients  might  be  shocked,  and  the  benefit  of 
their  medicines  diminished  or  destroyed  by  any  measure  which 
tended  to  excite  an  apprehension  in  the  sick  that  their  case  was 
hopeless.  However,  by  degrees,  I  brought  the  medical  men  of  my 
own  parish  to  think  differently.  At  first,  I  prevailed  upon  them 
to  call  me  in,  to  the  poor  at  least,  under  the  pretence  of  supplying 
them  with  such  nourishing  things  as  their  cases  might  require;  and, 
at  length,  as  no  bad  coadjutor  in  healing  their  disorders.  In  fact, 
the  most  usual  effect  of  my  ministrations  was  to  sooth  and  tranquil- 
lize their  minds,  on  such  grounds  as  the  gospel  points  out  to  us.  The 
sick  performed  duties  which  they  had  never  performed  before;  they 
were  conscious  of  better  thoughts  and  better  desires;  and  thus  they 
became  comparatively  easy,  and  more  at  peace  in  their  own  breasts, 
and,  consequently,  I  was  assured,  more  open  to  the  salutary  powers 
of  medicine. 

So,  it  appeared,  the  practitioners  within  the  verge  of  my  influ- 
ence were  ultimately  well  convinced  ;  and  they  acted  accordingly. 
But  the  stranger,  I  presume,  adhered  to  the  old  maxim,  and  his 
conduct  was  very  mischievous  to  all  of  us  ;  but  especially  to  the 
sick  person  herself.  I  saw  her  very  soon  after  his  visit  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  that  serenity  of  repose  in  which  she  lay  before,  submis- 
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sive  and  resigned  to  her  Maker's  will,  and  expecting  every  hour 
to  meet  her  Judge,  I  now  observed  a  strange  flurry  and  fluttering 
of  her  spirits  :  her  soul,  which  had  almost  taken  its  flight  to  ano- 
ther region,  was  entangled  again  in  this  ;  the  cares  of  this  life 
again  forced  themselves  upon  her  notice,  and,  as  it  seemed,  with 
an  unusual  vehemence.  Indeed  it  might  well  be  so,  for  she  con- 
sidered herself  like  one  newly  risen  from  the  grave,  and  as  having 
a  new  existence  to  begin. 

I  was  myself  in  great  doubt  how  to  act.  I  had  not  seen  Mr. 
Benson,  and  it  was  unreasonable  for  me  singly  to  appear  to  distrust 
the  judgment  of  the  physician,  which  was  very  positively  pro- 
nounced, and  thus  to  dash  to  the  ground  the  hopes  of  those  who 
surrounded  the  sick-bed.  I  contented  myself,  therefore,  with  ma- 
king for  the  present  some  common  observation  upon  this  sudden, 
unexpected  change  in  her  prospects.  *'  Certainly,'^  I  said,  '^  it 
seemed  to  me,  my  good  Mrs.  Whiston,  that  God  was  about  to  take 
you  to  himself.  But  he  has  granted  you,  perhaps,  to  the  prayers 
of  your  afflicted  husband  ;  and,  without  doubt,  he  has  some  mer- 
ciful object  in  view.  You  have  glorified  him,  I  think,  by  your  pa- 
tience under  sickness,  and  by  your  preparations  for  death  ;  you 
will  glorify  him  still  more,  I  hope,  by  your  life." 

^'  Ah!  Sir,"  she  replied,  '^  how  is  all  this  ?  It  is  against  my 
own  opinion.  I  feel  myself  sinking  more  and  more  ;  but  the  joy 
of  my  husband  and  of  good  Mrs.  Graves,  and  their  confidence  in 
my  recovery,  force  me,  whether  I  will  or  no,  to  think  as  they  do. 
But  this  new  doctor,  Sir,  is  he,  indeed,  to  be  believed  ?  If  he  was 
afraid  to  tell  me  that  I  must  die,  he  does  not  know  me.  Sir  ;  he 
has  mistaken  my  character.  Blessed  be  God!  by  his  help,  and  by 
your  instructions.  Sir,  and  trusting  in  my  Redeemer,  I  was  better 
prepared  to  die,  than  I  am  now  to  live.  But  God's  will  be  done! 
He  can  scatter  at  once  all  the  gloomy  cares  which  are  gathering 
fast  and  thick  about  me.  First,  in  any  case,  as  my  recovery  must 
needs  be  long,  (for  why  should  I  expect  another  signal  mercy?)  I 
shall  be  a  great  burden  to  my  dear  Mrs.  Graves  here,  and  to  my 
poor  husband,  and  I  am  troubled  with  thinking  in  whatway  I  may 
be  able  to  lighten  it.  Ah!  Sir,  the  world  is  getting  hold  of  me 
again,  after  I  had  cast  it  off.  I  shall  be  the  seed  sown  amongst 
the  thorns,  I  fear;  for  all  the  good  which  I  had  gotten  by  affliction 
is  beginning  to  be  choked  and  destroyed  already.  My  head  swims 
with  a  thousand  thoughts  of  what  I  may  be  called  upon  to  do." 

Before  I  could  answer  her,  first  Mrs.  Graves,  and  then  her  hus- 
band, with  a  warmth  of  feeling  to  which  he  had  seemed  hitherto 
a  stranger,  both  cried  out,  that  they  wished  for  her  recovery  be- 
yond all  things  ;  and  that  any  thing  which  they  could  do  to  pro- 
mote it  would  be  no  burden,  but  the  greatest  pleasure.  At  the 
same  time,  one  after  the  other,  thev  took  her  bv  the  hand  affec- 
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tionately,  and  attempted  to  comfort  her  by  every  possible  endear- 
ing look  and  gesture.  But  a  tumult  of  mingled  sentiments  had 
arisen  in  her  breast,  which  it  was  not  so  easy  to  assuage.  Prayer, 
I  thought,  might,  perhaps,  be  the  most  effectual  remedy.  I  pro- 
posed it,  and  all  assenting,  we  were  immediately  upon  our  knees 
around  her. 

I  opened  a  prayer-book,  rather  at  a  loss  where  to  find  any  thing 
precisely  suitable  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  My 
eye  was  caught  immediately  by  the  prayer  at  the  end  of  the  Com- 
munion service,  which  invokes  Almighty  God,  the  fountain  of  all 
wisdom,  as  knowing  our  necessities  before  we  ask,  and  our  igno- 
rance in  asking,  to  have  compassion  upon  our  infirmities,  and  to 
vouchsafe  to  give  us  what  we  might  forbear  to  ask,  either  because 
we  were  too  blind  to  see  that  it  was  for  our  good,  or  too  unworthy 
to  dare  to  ask  it,  although  persuaded  of  our  own  want,  I  read 
this  first,  and  was  very  well  satisfied  with  the  efiect  of  it  ;  and  as, 
on  a  former  occasion,  I  had  found  two  or  three  prayers  in  Paley, 
from  Patrick,  Stonehouse,  Jenks,  and  Kettlewell,  which  appeared 
to  succeed  much  better  than  others,  not  taken  from  the  Liturgy, 
had  generally  done,  I  now  wished  for  Paley  again;  but,  on  my  re- 
turn home,  having  looked  over  the  pages,  to  see  if  there  were  any 
such  prayer  as  I  desired,  I  met  with  none  very  applicable  to  the 
purpose.  However,  being  left  at  the  instant  of  need  to  my  own 
resources,  I  betook  myself,  as  usual,  to  the  Psalms  ;  and,  having 
fallen  accidentally  upon  two  pages  which  presented  the  17th,  and 
portions  of  the  16th  and  18th,  I  glanced  over  some  passages, 
which,  I  thought,  would  do  admirably;  and,  therefore,  without 
any  further  search,  there  I  fixed,  and  began  at  once  with  the  1st 
verse  of  the  18th,  in  which  I  made  no  alteration.  After  this  I 
proceeded  as  follows  : — 

''The  sorrows  of  death  compassed  me;  the  pains  of  hell  came 
about  me;  the  snares  of  death  overtook  me.  In  my  trouble  I  call- 
ed upon  the  Lord,  which  is  worthy  to  be  praised,  and  he  heard  my 
voice  out  of  his  holy  heaven,  and  my  prayer  came  before  him,  and 
entered  even  into  his  ears.  0  God,  thou  hast  tried  and  visited 
mine  heart  in  the  night-season;  I  will  thank  thee  for  giving  me 
warning;  0  hold  thou  up  my  goings  in  thy  paths,  that  my  footsteps 
slip  not.  Show  thy  marvellous  kindness,  thou  that  art  the  Savi- 
our of  them  which  put  their  trust  in  thee.  0  keep  me  as  the  apple 
of  an  eye;  hide  me  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings,  from  all  my  spi- 
ritual enemies,  and  from  all  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  a  wick- 
ed world!  I  will  set  thee  always  before  me;  thou  shalt  show  me 
the  path  of  life;  thou  shalt  maintain  my  lot;  and  therefore  I  shall 
not  fall.'' 

Having  thus  exhausted  the  two  pages,  I  turned  over  to  the  fol- 
lowing one,  and  resumed  the  thread  of  my  ideas  in  this  manner. 
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<*Thou  shalt  send  down  from  on  high  to  deliver  me  out  of  many 
troubles;  for  I  will  keep  thy  ways,  and  not  forsake  my  God,  as 
the  wicked  do.  I  will  have  an  eye  unto  all  thy  laws,  and  will  not 
cast  out  thy  commandments  from  me.  Thou  also  shalt  light  my 
candle;  the  Lord  my  God  shall  make  my  darkness  to  be  light;  he 
is  the  defender  of  all  them  that  put  their  trust  in  him.  For  who  is 
God  but  the  Lord;  or  who  hath  any  strength  except  our  God? 
Thou  wilt  give  me  the  defence  of  thy  salvation;  thy  right  hand 
also  shall  hold  me  up;  and  thy  loving  correction  shall  make  me 
great.  The  Lord  liveth,  and  blessed  be  my  strong  helper,  and 
praised  be  the  God  of  my  salvation!'^ 

Two  more  pages  were  now  exhausted ;  and,  my  poor  patient  be- 
ing in  a  dreadful  state  of  feebleness,  I  attempted  nothing  further; 
but,  pronouncing  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  benediction  at  the  end 
of  the  Visitation-service,  I  hurried  away,  leaving  them  all,  as  I  was 
myself,  in  tears. 

Early  the  next  morning,  before  I  was  dressed,  a  messenger  came 
in  haste  to  fetch  me  to  the  same  scene.  I  hurried  after,  and  took 
Paley  with  me,  expecting  something  extraordinary.  William 
Graves  was  in  the  room  below,  and  his  countenance  marked  a  deep 
concern.  From  the  room  above  I  heard  loud  wailings.  ^^What 
is  the  matter.  Graves!"  I  exclaimed  eagerly.  With  difficulty  he 
answered,  that  Mrs.  Whiston  was  dying.  I  rushed  up  stairs,  and 
the  expectation  of  seeing  me  repressed  for  a  moment  their  lamen- 
tations. The  husband  and  Mrs.  Graves  were  supporting  on  each 
side  the  dying  woman.  He  would  have  burst  forth  immediately 
upon  seeing  me,  as  I  saw  by  his  gestures,  into  some  impatient  ex- 
clamation of  sorrow,  and  perhaps  would  have  foolishly  murmured 
against  the  dispensations  of  the  Almighty;  but  I  beckoned  to  him 
with  my  hand  to  be  silent,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  sterner  look 
I  signified  my  disapprobation  of  his  conduct.  Upon  this  he  curb- 
ed his  reluctant  spirit,  but  not  without  manifest  paiu;  and  the  ut- 
most difficulty. 

I  now  observed  the  poor  woman  herself  She  was  gasping  for 
breath,  and  apparently  very  near  the  last  agony.  However,  she 
lifted  up  her  eyes  towards  me  with  an  inexpressible  mixture  of  va- 
rious feelings  ;  and,  being  still  in  possession  of  her  intellect,  she 
seemed  to  implore  my  prayers.  To  speak  I  was  unable  ;  to  pray 
I  might  at  least  endeavour.  So  I  fell  upon  my  knees,  and  the 
rest  did  the  same — her  sister,  William  Graves,  and  two  or  three 
women,  whose  countenances  I  had  not  time  to  recognise. 

I  read  first  the  commendatory  pra)^er,  as  it  stands  in  Paley. 
She  had  closed  her  eyes,  but  still  continued  to  breathe.  Her  left 
hand  was  within  my  reach  ;  I  took  it  into  mine,  and  pressed  it 
gently.  She  did  the  same,  and  opened  her  eyes  convulsively. 
Her  husband  and  sister  cried  out,  but  Mrs.  Graves  having  disenga- 
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ged  one  of  her  own  hands,  closed  her  friend's  eyes  again  with  great 
judgment  and  tenderness.      This  was  a  trying  scene  to  all  of  us. 

After  a  pause  of  no  long  duration,  having  rallied  my  strength, 
and  being  convinced  that  she  was  yet  sensible,  I  turned  to  the  fol- 
lowing page,  and  began  Bishop  Andrews's  Litany  for  a  sick  per- 
son at  the  time  of  departure  ;  but,  in  proceeding  with  it,  I  retain- 
ed only  what  was  strictly  applicable.  She  was  now  fetching  the 
last  sigh,  so  I  concluded  the  whole  with  Bishop  Cosins's  form  of 
recommending  the  soul  to  God.  Before  I  had  quite  finished  it, 
every  spark  of  life  had  fled. 

For  a  few  moments  they  all  watched  the  corpse  in  deep  silence, 
as  if  it  were  impossible  to  believe  that  she  was  dead.  When  the 
fact  became  too  evident,  a  tumult  of  wo  seemed  upon  the  point  of 
breaking  out,  but  I  anticipated  it  by  exclaiming,  "  Listen  to  me," 
and  immediately  I  read  aloud  the  consolatory  sentences  v/hich  are 
collected  together  at  page  446  ;  then,  omitting  the  burial  psalm,  I 
went  through  the  following  prayers  to  the  end. 

The  effect  appearing  to  answer  my  wishes,  I  rose  from  my  knees, 
and  departed  in  great  comfort. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MR.  COMPTON— SCEPTICISM. 


§  1. — Mr.  Compton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison. 

Having  observed  a  gentleman  and  lady  at  church  two  or  three 
Sundays  in  succession,  both  morning  and  afternoon,  sitting  some- 
times in  one  pew  and  sometimes  in  another,  as  the  pew-open- 
ers were  able  to  accommodate  them,  I  inquired  who  they  were, 
and  found  them  to  be  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  then  on  a  visit  to 
Mr.  Compton,  who  was  Mrs.  Harrison's  brother,  and  who  had  a 
handsome  villa  in  my  parish.  This  information,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  themselves,  together  with  the  re- 
gularity of  their  attendance  at  church,  suggested  a  hope  to  me,  that 
through  their  means  I  might  get  at  Mr.  Compton,  who  had  hither- 
to shunned  all  my  advances,  and  kept  aloof  from  any  sort  of  ac- 
quamtance  with  me,  from  the  consciousness  of  his  own  profligacy, 
and  the  total  absence  of  all  desire  to  change  his  mode  of  life  and 
character. 

Whilst  1  was  deliberating  upon  this  subject,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Har- 
rison came  together  to  the  Rectory;  and  after  the  first  salutations 
were  over,  Mr.  Harrison  having  stated  his  wish  to  have  some  pri- 
vate conversation  with  me,  I  left  Mrs.  Harrison  under  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Warton,  and  retired  with  him  into  the  Shrubbery.  Here  he  open- 
ed to  me  at  large  the  lamentable  case  of  his  brother-in-law.  He  was 
a  man  of  considerable  fortune,  who  had  held  an  office  under  the  go- 
vernment. Unmarried  himself,  he  had  lived  chiefly  with  unmarried 
men,  and  without  any  restraint  as  to  manners  and  conversation.  A 
mistress  was,  of  course,  a  part  of  his  establishment.  He  condemn- 
ed the  Christian  religion,  because  it  condemned  him,  and  because 
he  knew  nothmg  of  it  but  the  objections  against  it.  To  himself 
and  liis  companions  it  was  the  theme  of  many  a  scoff",  and  since  he 
had  been  in  my  parish  he  had  never  joined  in  any  of  its  sacred 
rites.     He  could  not,  indeed,  well  have  done  so  without  a  terrible 
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disturbance  of  his  opinions  and  practices.  But  he  had  no  wish 
even  to  set  an  example  of  going  to  church;  and  thus,  there  being 
nothing  to  bring  him  there,  and  much  to  keep  him  away,  it  seem- 
ed likely,  without  some  special  interference  of  Providence,  that  he 
might  have  gone  on  uninterruptedly  in  the  broad  way  to  destruc- 
tion. 

However,  a  grievous  sickness  surprised  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
career,  when  he  appeared  to  have  health,  and  strength,  and  length 
of  days  before  him.  In  an  instant  he  lost  the  use  of  all  his  lower 
limbs.  He  was  stretched,  as  he  supposed,  on  the  bed  of  death. 
There  was  no  creature  about  him  that  had  any  affection  for  him. 
He  reflected;  and  he  was  humbled.  He  longed  for  the  tender  care 
and  consolations  of  his  sister;  he  adapted  his  family  to  her  recep- 
tion, and  she  came  to  him,  together  with  her  husband,  with  all  the 
speed  in  their  power.  After  their  arrival  he  seemed  to  mend,  and 
could  move  about  on  crutches.  Nor  had  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
their  gentle  insinuations  about  religion;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in 
consequence  of  what  they  had  said  to  him  of  my  preaching,  he  had 
expressed  a  desire  of  coming  to  church,  if  a  pew  could  be  found  for 
him  suitable  to  his  present  circumstances.  And  this,  therefore, 
was  the  inquiry  which  Mr.  Harrison  had  now  visited  me  to 
make. 

Fortunately  I  was  able  to  do  them  this  service.  There  was  a 
pew  near  one  of  the  doors  on  the  ground-floor,  the  usual  occupiers 
of  which  were  absent.  I  assigned  it  to  them,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  morning,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  I  saw  Mr.  Compton 
in  it.  His  carriage  had  brought  him  to  the  church-gates,  and  from 
thence,  with  the  help  of  a  servant  and  his  crutches,  he  had  hob- 
bled to  his  seat.  This  he  did  two  or  three  times,  but  the  fatigue 
of  it  was  so  very  severe,  that,  after  such  a  trial,  he  was  compelled 
to  relinquish  any  further  attempt.  What  had  been  the  effect  upon 
his  mind  I  could  not  precisely  ascertain.  It  seemed,  from  his  sis- 
ter's account,  that  he  had  been  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  full 
church,  and  of  so  much  earnestness  and  devotion  in  the  congrega- 
tion, and  he  had  thought,  perhaps,  within  himself,  that  there  might 
be  more  truth  in  the  matter  than  he  was  yet  aware  of;  for  why 
should  so  many  people  be  mistaken,  and  he  only  and  his  compani- 
ons in  the  right  ?  The  clergyman,  indeed,  had  been  educated  for 
the  purpose,  and  might  be  said  to  depend  for  his  maintenance  upon 
the  upholding  of  the  Christian  religion;  but  this  suspicion  attached 
scarcely  to  any  body  else.  However,  mere  custom  and  habit,  and 
early  prepossession,  would  account  for  a  great  deal;  they  were  so 
brought  up,  and  now  they  continued  in  it  without  reasoning  about  it 
at  all.  In  short,  as  Mrs.  Harrison  thought,  her  brother  was  at  this 
time  a  confirmed  sceptic,  and  she  was  extremely  anxious  that  I 
should  see  him  and  talk  to  him. 
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I  was  quite  ready;  so  I  called,  under  the  pretence  of  returning 
INIr.  Harrison's  visits,  and  also  of  asking  Mr.  Compton  himself 
how  lie  was,  after  liis  painful  exertions  to  attend  church.  I  was 
taken  at  once  into  tlie  room  w^here  he  happened  to  he,  and  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  were  sitting  with  him.  At  first  he  was 
very  much  flurried,  and  my  appearance  seemed  to  he  hoth  unex-' 
pected  and  disagreeahle  to  him;  hut  h}'- degrees  we  fell  into  con- 
versation, and  every  token  of  unpleasant  feeling  entirely  vanished. 
Not  a  word,  however,  to  the  great  purpose  of  my  visit  could  for  a 
long  time  he  hooked  into  tlie  other  topi':'s;  but  nt  length  a  little  open- 
ing having  presented  itself,  Mrs.  Harrison,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing for  it  in  silence,  interposed  and  said,  ''  We  have  not  told  you, 
Dr.  Warton,  how  much  we  have  been  all  pleased  with  your  church 
and  your  congregation."  ''Yes,"  added  Mr.  Compton,  "hut 
one  thing  surprised  me;  that  you  still  continue  to  read  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed  in  tliese  liberal  and  enlightened  times."  This  had 
been  done  on  Easter-Sunday,  which  was  one  of  the  days  on  which 
Mr.  Compton  was  at  church. 

Here  was  a  beginning  of  his  own  seeking.  It  seemed  to  me  to 
matter  but  little  how  we  began,  provided  that  we  had  time  to  fin- 
ish. At  all  events  I  hoped  soon  to  arrive  at  something  useful.  So 
I  said  in  answer  to  them  hoth  at  once,  ''  We  pride  ourselves  upon 
adhering  closely  to  the  Ru])ric.  The  minister  and  the  congrega- 
tion are  equally  satisfied  with  the  old  trodden  paths,  and  we  think 
ourselves  most  secure  when  we  are  in  them.  But  whatever  the 
congregation  might  think,  I  act  under  authority  myself,  and  should 
no  more  venture  to  omit  the  Athanasian  Creed  on  the  Sunday  ap- 
pointed for  the  reading  of  it,  than  a  soldier  would  venture  to  quit 
his  post  upon  active  service. "  ''It  is  very  true,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Har- 
rison, "  in  every  thing  of  that  kind,  the  line  of  the  minister's  duty 
is  exactly  prescribed  to  him,  and  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  consci- 
entiously swerve  from  it.  But  I  suppose  my  brother  Compton  in- 
tended to  speak  generally,  and  not  to  insinuate  that  any  particular 
clergyman  had  the  power  to  do  as  he  pleased."  "What  I  wonder 
at,"  said  Mr.  Compton,  "  is  this;  that  all  the  clergy  by  common 
consent  do  not  leave  it  off,  now  that  they  know  better.  I  am  very 
well  aware  that  it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  alter  a  rule  of  the 
church;  but  many  things  become  obsolete  in  the  lapse  of  years, 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  Athanasian  Creed  has  not  shared  the  same 
fate  long  ago." 

"  You  must  excuse  me.  Sir,"  I  said;  "  I  am  of  a  very  different 
opinion,  and  should  be  grieved  to  lose  it.  There  is  an  astonishing 
dignity  and  majesty  about  it,  which  commands  the  reverence  of 
mankind.  It  is  a  most  awful  declaration  of  a  most  awful  doctrine, 
and  it  explains  the  doctrine  itself  in  a  most  rational,  consistent,  and 
probable  manner.     Some  of  the  heresies  indeed,  against  which  it 
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was  intended  to  guard,  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  never  perhaps  to 
rise  again;  and  therefore  the  particular  parts  aimed  at  those  here- 
sies might  now  seem  to  be  useless.  But  the  Creed,  taken  togeth- 
er, makes  a  whole,  so  grand  and  sublime,  that  it  would  be  very- 
bad  taste  to  maim  and  mutilate  it  by  the  abstraction  of  any  of  its 
parts.  The  antiquity  of  it,  too,  is  so  great,  that  its  very  age  makes 
it  venerable,  and  almost  a  crime  to  touch  it.  But,  what  is  of  most 
importance,  it  is  truly  a  scriptural  production,  being  deduced  logi- 
cally from  Scripture  itself." 

**  However  all  this  may  be.  Sir,"  he  replied,  '^  very  eminent 
men  in  their  respective  ages  would  have  been  glad  to  be  rid  of  it. 
I  believe  that  was  the  expression  used  by  the  great  Archbishop 
Tillotson  himself"  '^Yes,"  I  said,  **  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and 
of  bringing  back  the  non-conformists  into  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
the  Archbishop  and  others  would  have  sacrificed,  or  altered,  some 
few  things  in  our  services;  and  this  creed  was  one.  Not  that  they 
themselves  objected  to  it;  but  that  the  dissenters  objected  to  it,  and 
demanded  the  surrender  of  it  as  the  price  of  uniformity.  Unifor- 
mity amongst  Christians  would  be  a  most  glorious  consummation; 
and  men  might  well  consent  to  change  or  even  abandon  human  ex- 
pressions and  explanations  for  it.  But  it  would  be  going  too  far  to 
insinuate  that  those  excellent  men  differed  from  the  Athanasian 
Creed  in  doctrine.  In  fact,  the  event  showed  that  they  did  not. 
For,  if  they  had,  they  might  have  got  rid  of  it  very  plausibly,  in  the 
first  instance  under  pretence  of  conciliating  the  persons  with  whom 
they  were  engaged  in  discussion.  No,  no:  this  was  far  from  their 
intention;  and  accordingly,  we  find  that  this  Creed  has  survived  all 
the  discussions  of  the  learned,  and  all  the  revisions  and  alterations  of 
our  services  recorded  in  our  church  history.  A  powerful  creterion 
of  its  inestimable  value  !" 

*^  But  it  is  so  intolerant,  Sir,"  he  exclaimed  hastily,  ^^  and  so 
illiberal;  so  ill-suited  to  the  enlarged  spirit  of  the  times!  Why,  let 
me  ask  you,  do  you  not  accuse  the  Catholics,  and  lay  it  to  their 
charge,  as  an  eternal  bar  against  their  admission  to  equal  political 
privileges  with  you,  that  they  deny  salvation  to  all  who  are  with- 
out their  own  pale  ?  And  what  do  they  more  than  you  yourselves 
do  in  this  Creed,  and  in  one  of  your  articles  ?  is  not  i/ou?'  system 
equally  exclusive  .''"  Then,  triumphing  in  his  fancied  superiority, 
he  added,  that  he  believed  this  was  the  case  w^ith  all  persons  who 
were  fond  of  creeds;  that  they  were  so  bigoted  as  to  be  fully  per- 
suaded in  their  minds,  that  nobody  could  be  saved,  except  in  their 
own  peculiar,  exclusive  way. 

In  reply  to  this,  I  began  with  asking  him  to  point  out  to  me  that 
article  of  ours  in  which  we  exclude  from  salvation  those  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  English  Episcopal  Church,  '*For  I  confess,"  I 
said,   ^'  That  I  do  not  recollect  any  such  article."     Mr.  Harrison 
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also,  who  professed  to  have  read  the  articles  very  recently,  expres- 
sed the  same  doubt  whether  any  such  article  existed.  Upon 
which,  Mr.  Compton  exclaimed,  ^^  Then  bring  me  the  great  prayer 
book  immediately.  You  see  how  helpless  I  am  myself  to-day." 
The  poor  man  was  lying  at  his  length  on  a  sofa,  and  could  not  stir 
without  a  great  deal  of  assistance;  not  even  to  turn  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  Yet  he  spoke  with  considerable  energy  and  vivaci- 
ty. He  was  a  warm  friend,  it  seemed,  to  the  Catholic  question, 
but  he  liked  still  better  to  fix  a  slur,  if  he  could,  on  the  religion  of 
his  country  and  his  ancestors. 

The  prayer-book,  which  he  had  called  for,  was  put  into  his 
hands,  and  he  fumbled  it  about  for  some  time  without  finding  any 
thing  to  his  purpose.  At  length  he  pitched  upon  the  18th  Article 
and  cried  out,  ''  Ebp^Kcc,  fy^-^xst!  I  have  it  here.  Do  you  not  assert 
in  this  Article,  that  thei/  are  to  be  held  accursed,  who  maintain, 
that  all  persons  following  the  light  of  nature,  and  the  laws  of  their 
own  sect,  may  be  saved  by  it,  whatsoever  it  may  be  ?"  Undoubt- 
edly we  do,"  I  answered,  ^'  unless  they  lay  their  foundation  in 
Jesus  Christ;  for  Scripture  positively  declares,  that  there  is  no 
other  name  under  heaven,  whereby  men  may  be  saved.  But,  af- 
ter all,  this  might  appear  to  be  a  question  between  us  and  the  hea- 
thens only;  not  between  us  and  other  Christian  churches.  The  Ro- 
man Catholics  affirm,  that  none  can  be  saved  out  of  their  own  church 
of  Rome,  neither  heathens,  nor  Christians.  We  affirm  in  this  Arti- 
cle, generally,  that  it  is  impious  to  maintain,  that  there  is  any  sal- 
vation except  through  Jesus  Christ.  So  far,  therefore,  as  this  Arti- 
cle is  concerned,  we  exclude  no  Christian  from  salvation,  to  what- 
ever particular  church  he  may  belong,  if  he  hold  the  great  funda- 
mental principal.  At  all  events,  then,  we  are  not  so  illiberal  as 
your  friends,  the  Catholics.  For  if  we  are  illiberal  at  all,  it  is  only 
towards  the  poor  heathens ;  but  in  fact,  we  are  not  illiberal  even  to- 
wards thein.  For,  the  Article  being  rightly  interpreted,  we  hold 
those  only  accursed,  who,  having  had  the  Gospel  made  known  to 
them,  assert  nevertheless,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  salvation.  Our 
Lord  himself  said,  that  the  unbelievers  should  be  condemned  at  the 
last  day;  but,  of  course,  he  meant  those  who  were  wilfully  so;  those 
who,  having  life  and  death  put  before  them,  chose  death.  The 
same  restriction  is  implied  in  our  Article." 

**  Brother  Compton,"  said  Mr.  Harrison,  *^you  must  give  up 
this  point,  you  have  no  ground  to  stand  upon."  **  Well,  well!" 
he  exclaimed;  "  then  let  Dr.  Warton  come  back  to  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  and  see  whether  I  have  any  ground  to  stand  upon  there. " 
^*  Certainly,"  I  said,  '*  I  think  you  have  none;  if  you  mean,  out 
of  that  Creed,  to  charge  us  with  holding  an  exclusive  doctrine,  as 
we  charge  the  Roman  Catholics,  generally,  with  doing  so.  We 
affirm  in  that  Creed,  that  all  persons  who  wish  to  be  saved  must 
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think  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  after  a  certain  manner;  not  simply 
as  the  English  church  thinks  of  it,  or  because  the  English  church 
has  any  particular  view  of  it;  but  because  the  universal  church  of 
Christ  once  so  thought  of  it,  and  settled  the  point  for  ages  to  come. 
In  fact,  to  speak  more  properly,  we,  of  this  church  of  England  af- 
firm nothing  at  all  of  ourselves.  It  is  the  Creed  which  affirms 
whatever  is  affirmed ;  and  the  Creed  is  not  our  work,  but  the  work  of 
the  age  in  which  it  was  drawn  up.  We  indeed  have  adopted  it  into 
our  ritual,  as  being  consistent  with  Scripture,  and  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  whole  Christian  world  in  remote  times.  But  we  do 
not  presume  ourselves  to  anathematize  any  body  who  may  think 
differently.  The  Creed  itself,  certainly,  admonishes  all  nominal, 
pretending  Christians  of  their  danger,  if  they  interpret  the  doctrine 
differently  from  the  declared  sense  of  the  universal  church.  We 
take  the  Creed,  and,  of  course,  those  admonitions  which  make 
a  part  of  it;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  ridiculous,  at  this 
time  of  day,  to  expunge  them.  In  fact,  to  do  so  would  be  the 
same  as  to  say,  that  we  agreed  with  the  early  Christians  about  the 
interpretation  of  the  doctrine;  but  disagreed  with  them  as  to  the 
danger  of  those  who  impugned,  or  perverted  it.  Now  see,  then, 
how  little  comparison  there  is  between  us  and  the  Catholics.  It 
stands  shortly  thus:  they  exclude  from  salvation  all  who  are  not  in 
their  own  Roman  church,  and  especially  us  Protestants.  We  have 
adopted  a  Creed,  which  denounces  the  usual  scriptural  penalty 
against  those  who  pervert  an  important  scriptural  doctrine.  How 
does  the  matter  strike  you  now?" 

Mr.  Compton  not  answering  immediately,  Mr.  Harrison  said, 
that  it  had  always  appeared  to  him  to  be  quite  absurd  to  compare 
the  two  churches  in  this  manner;  the"  church  of  Rome  being  noto- 
riously intolerant,  and  the  church  of  England  renowned  for  the 
contrary  disposition.  And  then  he  added,  "  if  there  be  any  ground 
of  accusation  with  respect  to  this  Creed,  it  lies  equally  against  both 
the  churches,  for  they  both  adopt  it;  but  nobody  ever  thought  of 
accusing  the  Catholics  of  intolerance  on  this  account.  Why  then 
us?  It  might,  perhaps,  be  a  question,  how  far  it  discovers  a  want 
of  charity,  first,  in  the  framers  of  the  Creed,  and,  secondly,  in  the 
adopters  of  it,  for  denouncing,  either  directly  or  by  implication,  so 
severe  a  penalty  against  those  who  disapprove  of  the  Athanasian 
interpretation,  which  is  but  a  human  interpretation,  of  the  doctrine 
of  tlie  Trinity." 

^*  Perhaps,"  I  said,  turning  to  Mr.  Harrison,  ^*you  may  not 
be  aware,  that  we  do  not  consider  the  penalty  as  attaching  to  the 
lengthened  explanation,  description,  or  illustration  of  the  doctrine, 
which  forms  the  body  of  the  work;  but  only  to  the  simple  doctrine 
itself,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  beginning,  and  repeated  afterwards  when 
the  penalty  is  introduced.     I  will  open  the  Prayer-book  to  the  Creed 
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itself,  and  you  will  understand  me  better.     See  here,  in  the  3rd  and 

4th  verses,  it  is  said,  '  the  Catholic  faith  is  this;  that  we  worship  one 
God  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in  Unity,  neither  confounding  the 
Persons,  nor  dividing  the  Substance.'  Here,  I  say,  we  have  the 
true  doctrine  stated,  simply,  and  in  the  manner  that  every  Chris- 
tian is  bound  to  believe  it.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  brief  outline 
may  be  filled  up  in  various  ways;  and  the  compilers  of  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed  have  done  it  most  admirably  in  the  following  twenty- 
two  verses,  which  I  called  the  explanation,  description,  or  illustra- 
tion of  the  general  doctrine.  If  any  man  can  fill  up  the  parts  by 
a  more  rational,  consistent,  and  probable  explanation,  embracing  at 
the  same  time  a  refutation  of  all  the  heresies  which  have  arisen  re- 
specting the  Trinity,  he  is  welcome  to  do  it;  and  they  who  like  his 
explanation  may  take  it,  without  fear  of  incurring  the  penalty  de- 
nounced. But  I  myself  think  it  impossible;  and  such,  I  imagine, 
is  almost  the  universal  opinion.  However,  after  these  twenty-two 
verses,  you  observe,  the  practical  statement  of  the  simple  doctrine 
is  resumed;  and  then  follows  the  penalty,  which  attaches  to  that 
statement  only.  For,  after  the  explanation  is  finished,  the  whole 
question  is  summed  up  in  this  manner:  '  So  that  in  all  things,  as  is 
aforesaid' — that  is,  as  was  said  in  the  beginning — '  the  Unity,  in 
Trinity,  and  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  is  to  be  worshipped;  he,  therefore, 
that  will  be  saved  must  thus  think  of  the  Trinity.'  The  great 
caution  is,  that  we  should  beware  of  confounding  the  Persons,  which 
are  so  clearly  distinguished  in  Scripture,  and  of  dividing  the  Sub- 
stance, which  both  Scripture  and  reason  make  to  be  but  one.  Ad- 
here to  this  view,  and  worship  the  Deity  under  this  form;  and  then 
whatever  other  notions  you  may  entertain  of  the  Trinity,  you  are 
guiltless." 

'•Well,  but,"  exclaimed  M.  Compton,  who  had  been  listening 
with  his  whole  attention,  ^^  these  twenty-two  verses  area  pretty 
long-winded  parenthesis.  Dr.  Warton;  are  they  not?"  This  little 
witticism  occasioned  a  smile  in  the  faces  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison 
and  Mr.  Compton  himself  quite  chuckled  at  his  own  jeit  df  esprit. 
But  to  me  it  was  no  novelty;  so  I  replied,  without  being  discom- 
posed for  a  moment;  "  Call  those  verses  what  you  please,  Sir.  In 
fact,  they  resemble  the  demonstration  of  a  mathematical  proposition 
which  may  happen  to  admit  of  several  modes  of  proof.  Taking 
the  whole  process  together,  first  comes  the  statement  of  the  matter 
to  be  proved ;  then  the  form  of  demonstration  which  the  author  se- 
lects; and,  lastly,  the  original  proposition  is  now  stated  again  as 
proved  and  determined.  What  is  of  consequence  to  you  for  prac- 
tice, is  the  matter  finally  settled;  namely,  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle,  suppose,  arc  equal  to  two  right  angles;  the  mode  of  proof, 
if  there  be  diflerent  modes,  is  quite  immaterial.  Thus  it  is,  then, 
here;  we  have  a  doctrine  put  simply,  and  an  explanation  afterwards 
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at  length;  and  then  a  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  original  doctrine. 
To  this  alone,  as  being  alone  of  importance,  the  penalty  is  annexed. 
Plave  I  made  myself  at  all  intelligible  ?'^ 

'^  Yes,  yes,"  answered  Mr.  Harrison,  '^  I  understand  you  per- 
fectly; but  I  admire  the  explanation  so  much,  as  to  be  unwilling  to 
give  it  up,  or  lessen  its  authority."  "  I  agree  with  you.  Sir,"  I 
said,  "^  and  you  already  know  my  opinion  about  it.  And,  no 
doubt,  it  will  maintain  its  place,  as  long  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  with  all 
the  authority  which  it  had  at  the  first,  after  the  extinction  of  the 
Arian  heresy,  and  with  all  the  authority  which  it  has  since  acquir- 
ed in  the  Christian  world.  But  by  limiting  the  damnatory  clauses 
to  the  mere  doctrine  as  stated  in  the  3rd  and  4th  verses,  and  re- 
sumed in  the  27th,  we  take  away  all  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
charge  of  being  uncharitable.  For  no  one,  surely,  will  say  that  it 
is  uncharitable  to  pronounce  an  anathema  in  any  case  whatever, 
liberal  as  the  age  may  be.  In  short,  there  are  credenda  as  well  as 
agenda,  and  Scripture  pronounces  an  anathema  against  vicious  be- 
lief as  well  as  against  vicious  practice.  If  the  rulers  of  the  church, 
therefore,  were  to  endeavour  to  conceal  these  denunciations,  by 
carefully  omitting  them  in  all  their  formularies  of  worship,  it 
might  be  called  liberality;  but  in  truth,  it  would  be  mere  squeam- 
ishness,  or  rather  a  shameful  neglect  of  the  souls  of  men.  I  once 
met  with  a  lady  of  high  rank,  who  complained  of  a  want  of  deli- 
cacy in  a  clergyman,  who,  in  his  great  office  of  preaching,  had 
wounded  her  ears  with  the  frequent  mention  of  the  devil  and  hell. 
But  that  clergyman  m.ight  well  have  said,  like  St.  Paul,  '  Madam, 
I  know  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  and,  therefore,  I  would  persuade 
you,  if  it  were  possible,  to  renounce  your  vicious  pleasures  and  sel- 
fish indulgencies. '  So  stands  the  matter,  then.  If  a  right  faith  be 
necessary  to  salvation  as  well  as  a  right  practice,  which  Scripture 
asserts,  the  people  must  be  told  so,  and  the  certainty  of  the  thing 
must  be  constantly  brought  before  their  eyes.  To  do  this  is  tho 
true  charity;  to  act  otherwise  would  be  downright  uncharitable- 
ness.  But,  then,  the  denunciations  should  stop  were  Scripture 
stops.  I  would  not  apply  them  to  any  elaborate  system,  however 
scriptural,  and  deduced  from  Scripture  by  logical  inference  ;  but 
only  to  Scripture  itself,  or  to  that  which,  in  the  chain  of  reason- 
ing, is  the  very  next  link  to  it.  Now  you  have  the  whole  of  my 
ideas  upon  this  controverted  subject." 

'^  And  I  for  one,"  said  Mr.  Harrison,  ''  am  infinitely  obliged 
to  you  for  the  trouble  which  )^ou  have  taken  to  set  the  tiling  in  a 
new  light  before  us.  What  do  you  think,  brother  Compton  V^ 
^'  Why,  I  think,"  replied  the  sick  man,  *^  that  Dr.  Warton  has 
certainly  removed  some  of  the  objections  against  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  by  showing,  that  we  are  not  bound  to  believe,  under  pain 
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of  damnation,  all  that  incomprehensible  explanation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  which  you  are  both  of  you  pleased  to  call  so 
admirable  and  so  sublime.  I  am  right  in  saying  *  incomprehensi- 
ble ;'  for  you  know  that  the  Creed  itself  uses  the  same  term." 
"  Yes  ;  but  does  it  use  that  term  in  the  same  sense  that  you  use  it 
now  ?"  I  asked.  ^^  What  other  sense  can  the  term  possibly  have?" 
he  answered.  ''  Why,  undoubtedly,"  I  said,  "  the  Godhead  is 
incomprehensible  in  your  own  sense,  at  least  by  man.  Man  can 
never  find  out  God  to  perfection.  He  is  unfathomable  by  our 
scanty  line.  But  the  Creed  meant  nothing  of  this  sort.  The  real 
meaning  is,  that  each  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  is  unbounded 
by  any  limits  of  space  or  time,  and  fills  the  universal  creation  at 
every  instant  with  his  actual  presence  and  influence,  and  will  fill 
it  to  all  eternity. " 

My  antagonist  was  piqued  at  this  discovery  of  his  ignorance,  as 
I  manifestly  perceived  ;  and  chiefly,  as  I  thought,  because  Mr. 
Harrison  was  by,  whom  he  appeared  to  me  rather  to  afiect  to  de- 
spise. But  he  turned  the  matter  off*  with  pretended  good  humour, 
and  said,  ''  Well,  Dr.  Warton,  if  you  deny  me  the  word  *  incom- 
prehensible,' I  shall  adopt  the  word  '  unintelligible,'  which,  I 
presume,  I  am  in  no  danger  of  mistaking."  '^  We  shall  see  pre- 
sently," I  replied  ;  ''  but,  pray  tell  me,  vrhether  you  apply  the 
word  *  unintelligible '  to  the  Creed  itself,  or  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  Unity,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  Creed  ?"  This  ques- 
tion puzzled  him,  and  for  some  time  he  was  at  a  loss  what  to  an- 
swer ;  but  at  length  he  summoned  courage  enough  to  assert,  that 
it  amounted  to  the  same  thing.  ''  Pardon  me,"  I  said,  '^  there  is 
a  great  and  a  clear  difference.  Suppose  I  were  to  affirm,  that  two 
lines,  prolonged  indefinitely  according  to  a  certain  law,  should  con- 
tinually approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other,  and,  in  short, 
should  approach  so  near  as  to  be  within  a  smaller  distance  than  the 
wit  of  man  could  assign,  and  yet  should  never  be  capable  of  meet- 
ing; the  proposition,  I  should  think,  paradoxical  as  it  might  seem, 
would  still  be  intelligible  to  you  ;  although,  perhaps,  you  are  not 
mathematician  enough  to  pronounce  upon  the  truth  of  it,  and 
much  less  to  demonstrate  it."  ''  No,  no,"  he  exclaimed  laugh- 
ing ;  '*  this  is  a  question  for  a  Cambridge  man — I  am  of  Oxford, 
and  the  mathematics  were  not  in  fashion  there  in  my  time." 
"  Well  then,"  I  resumed,  ''  it  is  very  likely  that,  if  left  to  your- 
self, you  would  doubt,  or  even  deny,  the  truth  of  my  proposition, 
at  the  same  time  that  you  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  it."  **  Certainly,"  he  said,  '<  I  cannot  deny  that  I  under- 
stand what  the  proposition  means  ;  but  how  it  can  be  possible  for 
two  lines,  lengthened  indefinitely,  to  come  nearer  and  nearer  at 
every  instant,  yet  never  to  meet,  I  cannot  understand  at  all." 
'<  Very  well,"  I  proceeded  ;  "  but  the  thing  is  true  nevertheless  ; 
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and  the  mathematical  intelligence  comprehends  the  truth  itself,  and 
the  reasons  of  it.  Just  so  may  it  he  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nit}'.  The  proposition,  which  states  it,  I  understand  perfectly  ; 
the  truth  of  the  proposition  I  admit  on  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
as  you  admit  the  truth  of  the  mathematical  proposition  on  my  au- 
thority; but  the  grounds  of  that  truth  I  cannot  understand  with  my 
present  faculties,  any  more  than  you  could  understand  the  mathe- 
matical demonstration  with  your  present  mathematical  knowledge. 
But  there  are,  no  doubt,  superior  intelligences  to  ours,  from  which 
no  divine  mystery  is  hidden  ;  and,  perhaps,  our  own  understand- 
ing hereafter  may  be  expanded  to  such  a  compass  as  to  be  able  to 
grasp  them.  However,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  sure  you  will  no 
longer  assert  that  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  unintelligible.  It  is 
impossible  but  that  you  must  understand  what  is  meant,  when  it  is 
said,  that  '  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  God  ;  and  yet  that  they  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God.'  A 
plainer  proposition  than  this,  so  far  as  the  mere  terms  are  concern- 
ed, cannot  be.  The  truth  of  the  proposition,  and  the  reasons  of 
that  truth,  are  the  only  difficulty.  But,  with  respect  to  the  truth, 
the  difficulty  vanishes,  if  we  embrace  Scripture ;  and  there  remain 
only  the  reasons  on  which  the  truth  is  founded,  and  which  are,  in- 
deed, unintelligible  to  us.  And  these  will  always  be  so,  whilst 
this  world  lasts  ;  but  the  Creed  is  not  to  blame  for  this  ;  the  Creed 
has  done  its  duty  in  putting  into  our  mouths  a  right  confession  of 
our  faith,  and  in  warning  us  of  the  danger  of  a  perverse  interpre- 
tation ;  there  it  stops  ;  and  there  our  own  duty  begins." 

"Many  thanks,  good  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Harrison,  "for  your  ex- 
cellent lecture  on  the  Athanasian  Creed.  I  wish  several  persons, 
whom  I  know,  had  been  present  to  hear  it.  They  catch  up  expres- 
sions, and  scraps  of  ideas  in  the  coxcomical  world,  and  take  them 
for  solid  knowledge  and  irrefragable  argument.  But,  when  such 
things  as  these  are  tried  by  the  touchstone  of  sober  sense  and  rea- 
soning, they  are  found  immediately  to  be  hollow  and  empty.  Bro- 
ther Compton,  you  have  mixed  too  much  with  people  of  that  de- 
scription; but  I  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  your  candour,  as  not 
to  imagine  for  a  moment,  that  you  will  not  bow  to  the  force  of 
truth,  when  it  comes  before  you  so  convincingly,  as  it  does  now 
from  the  lips  of  Dr.  Warton." 

This  little  speech  was  better  received  than  might  at  first  have 
been  expected.  For  Mr.  Compton  allowed  at  once  that  he  had 
been  led  into  some  errors  by  yielding  too  implicitly  to  the  dicta  of 
men  of  the  world,  without  examination  or  reflection.  "But,  after 
all,"  he  said,  "  it  perplexes  me  extremely,  when  I  try  to  account 
for  the  revelation  of  a  doctrine  which  it  is  confessed  on  all  hands 
we  cannot  understand.  Is  it  possible  indeed,  (I  beg  to  ask  you, 
Dr.  Warton, )  is  it  possible  that  we  can  believe  at  all  what  we  do 
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not  comprehend  ?"  "  Your  question  surprises  me,"  I  exclaimed, 
*^  after  our  discussion  on  the  mathematical  proposition."  ^'It  is 
very  true,"  he  replied,  ''  I  believe  the  proposition  without  com- 
prehending it."  ^' And  you  may  go  a  most  important  step  far- 
ther," I  said,  *'  for  men  not  only  believe,  but  act  upon  these  ma- 
thematical propositions,  without  comprehending  the  reasons  of  them. 
In  the  most  useful  arts  of  life  the  generality  of  mankind  carry  these 
problems  into  practice  without  thinking  any  further  at  all  about 
them.  And  what  reason  can  be  assigned  for  a  different  conduct  in 
religion  ?  Does  not  all  religion  terminate  in  practice  ?  Why, 
therefore,  may  we  not  take  a  theological  proposition,  and  apply  it 
to  the  conduct  of  our  lives,  without  searching  into  the  depths  of  it, 
to  fathom  them?  *  God  Z^,'  for  instance; — there  is  a  very  short 
proposition  for  you,  but  one  most  prolific  in  practical  results.  But 
who  pretends  to  know  any  thing  of  the  mode  of  the  divine  exist- 
ence ?  And  if  we  knew  it  most  thoroughly,  in  what  way  would 
that  sort  of  knowledge  improve  our  practice  ?" 

"But  then,"  he  replied,  *' all  the  propositions  relating  to  the 
Trinity  are  mere  speculations,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  practice;  so  that  if  such  a  doctrine  be  indeed  revealed,  I  do 
not  see  what  design  it  could  have  in  view,  except  to  confound 
our  understanding,  and  to  impose  upon  our  belief  in  an  arbitrary 
manner."  **  The  case  is  not  so,  my  good  Sir,"  I  said;  **on  the 
contrary,  every  branch  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity  is 
most  essential  to  Christian  practice;  but  this  cannot  be  well  ex- 
plained without  going  into  the  very  arcana  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  I  fear  we  have  not  time  for  such  an  investigation  now. 
To  put  it  shortly,  I  affirm,  that  no  man  can  be  a  perfect  Christian, 
unless  he  be  assured  in  his  mind  that  the  Father  is  God,  and  the 
Son  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  God;  and  yet  that  these  three  are 
substantially  but  one.  From  such  an  assurance  alone  can  flow  a 
complete  and  stable  practice.  But  if  any  one  of  these  propositions 
be  more  connected  with  practice  than  another,  it  is  that  which  as- 
serts the  divinity  of  the  Son.  Without  this,  the  man  who  would 
be  a  true  Christian  cannot  stir  a  single  step.  He  cannot  suppose, 
indeed,  that  any  atonement  has  been  made  for  sin;  and  therefore 
he  cannot  set  about  the  arduous  task  of  becoming  a  new  creature." 

Here  Mr.  Compton  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  exclaimed, 
<*  Ah!  Sir,  the  difficulties  thicken  upon  us  so  fast,  that  I  shall  soon 
be  lost  in  the  multitude  and  the  intricacy  of  them.  I  cannot  pre- 
sume, Dr.  Warton,  to  occupy  so  much  of  your  valuable  time." 
This  was  a  civil  mode  of  wishing  me  good  morning,  and  turning 
me  out  of  the  house.  But  I  was  determined  that  the  conference 
should  not  end  exactly  so  at  all  events;  and  a  glance  from  Mrs. 
Harrison,  who  had  been  elevated  with  hope,  and  was  now  sinking 
into  despair,  as  I  conjectured  by  her  countenance,  urged  me  to  at- 
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tempt  at  least  to  make  an  opening  for  a  future  conversation;  so  1 
said,  "  Oh!  pray,  Sir,  do  not  spare  me  by  any  means.  My  time 
is  only  valuable  whilst  it  is  thus  and  similarly  employed.  Besides, 
it  may  be  well  for  yourself,  in  the  present  precarious  state  of  your 
health,  to  have  these  religious  difficulties  cleared  away,  if  it  can  be 
done ;  and  I  do  not  know  to  whom  the  duty  so  properly  belongs 
as  to  7?^e." 

He  was  silent,  and  seemed  unable  to  determine  what  course  to 
take.  Upon  which  Mrs.  Harrison,  still  more  alarmed,  interposed, 
and  said,  '^Dear  brother,  as  Dr.  Warton  is  so  kind,  we  will  conti- 
nue the  discussion  to-morrow,  when  I  hope  you  will  be  a  little 
stronger.  I  speak  for  myself  too,  for  I  have  profited  already,  and 
I  am  sure  I  shall  profit  more  by  what  I  foresee  is  to  come.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  of  us  to  be  the  worse  for  it." 

This  judicious  speech  settled  Mr.  Compton's  w^avering  thoughts; 
so  he  said  hastily,  but  graciously,  "  Then  we  will  give  you  choco- 
late to-morrow,  Dr.  Warton,  at  one  o'clock."  Upon  this  I  bowed, 
and  departed. 

The  next  day  I  went  according  to  the  appointment.  He  was  on 
the  sofa  as  before;  but  I  learnt  from  his  sister  that  he  had  passed  a 
bad  night,  and  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  they  had  got  him 
up,  and  prepared  him  for  my  reception.  However,  as  he  was 
alarmed  about  himself,  I  expected  to  find  him  so  much  the  more 
serious,  and  open  to  conviction.  In  fact,  it  was  no  light  matter 
that  we  were  about  to  contend  for,  but  life  or  death;  whether  the 
remnant  and  the  close  of  his  mortal  existence  should  be  cheered  or 
not  by  the  bright  prospects  of  the  Christian  religion. 

When  we  were  comfortably  seated,  and  some  common  things 
had  been  said,  observing  him  very  much  depressed,  I  endeavoured 
at  once  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  religion,  by  remarking,  what 
a  vast  advantage  we  had  over  the  very  wisest  of  ancient  times,  in  re- 
gard to  the  means  of  supporting  pain  and  evil  with  patience  and  re- 
signation. In  their  beautiful  works  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
they  talk  perpetually  of  a  fate  which  none  can  control,  and  of  the 
folly  of  complaining  where  there  is  no  remedy.  With  no  better 
reasons  than  these,  the  Stoic  could  arm  himself  with  triple  steel, 
impenetrable  by  any  assault;  and  buffet  the  waves  of  adversity, 
without  sinking  under  them.  How  much  rather,  then  must  the 
Christian  be  firmly  upheld,  who  sees,  in  every  thing  that  befals 
him,  the  hand  of  a  wise  and  merciful  Providence  outstretched  over 
him;  and  which  disciplines  him  for  a  better  and  more  durable  exist- 
ence hereafter.  ^^  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Compton,  *Uhis  is  more 
comfortable  and  animating.  The  other  is  cold  and  gloomy  enough. 
What  a  pity  that  the  Christian  account  of  things  cannot  be  more 
satisfactorily  made  out,  so  as  to  leave  no  shadow  of  doubt  in  the 
mind!"     **  Then,"  I  said,  "\i  the  thing  were  made  out  to  an  in- 
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controvertible  certainty,  there  would  be  no  room  for  faith  at  all, 
which  is  ordained,  however,  to  be  the  constant  exercise  and  trial  of 
the  Christian.  But,  with  respect  to  the  proof  which  you  call  un- 
satisfactory, wherein  does  it  fail  ?  If  it  be  not  actual  demonstra- 
tion, what  matter  of  fact  ever  had  greater  evidence?" 

<^  A  book  which  relates  extraordinary  things  cannot  be  admitted 
without  extraordinary  proofs"  he  said.  *'  No,  certainly,"  I  re- 
joined, ^Uhe  book  records  miracles,  and  miracles  perhaps  require 
more,  or  greater,  evidence  than  other  facts;  yet  it  can  only  be  evi- 
dence of  the  same  kind  as  is  necessary  to  establish  those  other  facts. 
Of  course,  we  must  have  in  all  cases  of  facts  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses. But  the  criterion  to  try  the  credit  of  witnesses  is  this. — 
It  is  directly  as  their  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  they  relate  and 
the  impossibility  of  their  being  deceived  themselves;  and  inverse- 
ly as  their  interest,  or  wish  to  deceive  us;  so  that  if  they  are  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  can  have  no  probable  wish  or 
interest  to  deceive,  their  credit  is  complete.  This  was  the  case 
\vith  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament;  they  could  not  by  any 
means  be  deceived  themselves,  or  ignorant  of  the  fact  of  miracles 
being  performed,  especially  as  they  themselves  performed  them 
every  day;  and  men,  who  sacrificed  their  lives,  rather  than  forbear 
to  affirm  what  they  affirmed,  could  have  no  conceivable  worldly  in- 
terest at  least  in  view,  which  might  create  a  wish  in  them  to  de- 
ceive the  rest  of  mankind.  Thus  the  matter  stands  simply.  Then 
comes  the  collateral  evidence  of  the  miracles,  which  seems  to  have 
a  strength  about  it  incapable  of  being  shaken;  I  mean  the  rapid  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity  in  the  world,  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for,  under  all  the  circumstances,  without  miracles." 

'^  Yes,"  he  said,  ''but  the  evidence  against  miracles  is  stronger, 
than  any  evidence  can  possibly  be  in  their  favour.  God  has  estab- 
lished certain  laws  to  regulate  the  course  of  nature;  and  that  he 
should  change  or  suspend  his  own  laws  is  so  improbable  as  to  ex- 
ceed credibility.  In  short,  no  evidence  can  prove  such  a  thing. 
Let  your  evidence  come  as  near  as  you  please  to  demonstration 
itself,  yet  I  consider  it  to  be  a  certainty,  on  the  other  side,  that 
God  never  has,  and  never  will,  alter  those  laws.  Indeed  such  a 
proceeding  would  disturb  all  our  knowledge  of  nature,  and  over- 
turn the  conclusions  of  all  our  experience."  ''  If  miracles  were 
performed  daily,  or  very  often,"  I  replied,  '' the  effect  might  be 
as  you  describe;  but  it  would  be  too  much  to  say,  that  a  certain 
number  of  miracles  having  been  performed  in  certain  parts  of  the 
world,  about  1800  years  ago,  therefore  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  the  whole  world,  and  of  all  subsequent  ages  must  be  over- 
turned by  it.  The  very  utmost  that  could  be  imagined  is  this; 
that  persons,  seeing  a  vast  number  of  miracles  continually,  might 
begin  to  doubt  what  w^as  nature  and  what  was  not.     But,  in  truth, 
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only  the  very  weakest  persons  could  be  deceived  for  a  moment. 
If  we  were  now  to  see  a  man  cure  twenty  or  a  hundred  people  in 
one  day,  of  the  most  dreadful  diseases,  by  merely  touching  them, 
would  that  at  all  disturb  our  ideas  with  respect  to  the  processes  of 
medicine  ?" 

Here  I  paused;  but  Mr.  Compton  not  speaking,  I  continued  thus: 
^'  Besides,  it  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  that  the  person  per- 
forming the  miracles  has  an  errand  to  deliver  from  God;  and  also, 
that  he  performs  the  miracles  expressly  to  prove  his  divine  com- 
mission. Miracles  are  not  to  be  supposed  to  be  performed  at  ran- 
dom, and  we  know  not  why;  but  immediately  upon  seeing  a  mira- 
cle, and  our  attention  together  with  our  astonishment  being  aroused 
by  it,  we  shall  naturally  look  to  the  doer,  to  hear  what  he  will  also 
say  to  us;  and,  if  what  he  says  be  worthy  of  God,  we  shall  believe 
it  to  come  from  God,  and  that  the  miracle  is  the  work  of  divine 
power."  ''  Do  you  allow,  then,"  he  inquired  eagerly,  ''  that  real 
miracles  may  be  performed  by  any  other  than  a  divine  power?" 
"  That  is  a  question  which  I  cannot  settle,"  I  said.  *^  But  to  ar- 
gue safely  we  must  allow  it.  A  miracle  is  something  out  of  the 
common  course  of  things,  and  beyond  the  power  of  man;  and  what 
beings  there  may  be  between  man  and  God,  capable  of  performing 
miracles,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conjecture.  We  know,  however, 
from  Scripture,  of  a  whole  class  of  beings  superior  in  power  to 
man,  and  hostile  to  man,  who  probably  can  perform  miracles. 
Scripture  itself  seems  to  insinuate  that  they  can;  and  moreover, 
that  we  may  be  deceived  by  their  miracles,  whether  false  or  true. 
For  this  reason,  therefore,  when  we  see  a  miracle  as  we  suppose, 
we  must  not  be  carried  away  by  our  astonishment,  but  attend  to 
what  the  doer  says.  If  the  doer  should  tell  us  to  worship  the  de- 
vil; we  detect  the  miracle  immediately,  whether  a  real  or  a  preten- 
ded one,  to  have  the  devil  for  its  author;  but  if  the  doctrine  taught 
be  for  our  improvement  and  happiness  we  hail  the  messenger  of 
God." 

Here  Mr.  Compton  interrupted  me,  before  I  had  finished  my  ex- 
planation, witli  one  of  those  quibbles,  which,  as  Mr.  Harrison  well 
said,  in  the  coxcomical  world  are  reckoned  irrefragable  arguments. 
<'  I  have  often  heard.  Sir,"  he  exclaimed  rather  triumphantly, 
"  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  proved  by  the  miracles,  and 
now  you  tell  me  that  the  miracles  are  proved  by  the  doctrines.  Is 
not  this  what  they  call  arguing  in  a  circle,  which  never  brings  us 
to  any  just  conclusion  ?  The  doctrines  depend  upon  the  miracles, 
and  the  miracles  on  the  doctrines,  what  end  is  there  of  this  ?  And 
what  supports  them  both  ?  Or  is  not  this  the  same  as  the  world 
and  the  tortoise  ?  The  tortoise  supports  the  world,  but  what  sup- 
ports the  tortoise?  Nothing."  Thus  he  turned  the  argument 
about  into  different  shapes,  as  if  he  never  would  be  tired  of  it  : 
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and,  no  doubt,  if  he  had  been  surrounded  by  his  gay  infidel  com- 
panions, (but  the  house  of  sickness  was  not  the  place  for  fhew,)  I 
should  have  been  laughed  to  scorn.  I  cast  a  glance  upon  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harrison  ;  they  had  put  down  their  chocolate,  and  were  sit- 
ting upon  thorns  ;  they  probably  disliked  their  brother's  tone,  but 
I  fancied,  besides,  that  they  were  not  masters  of  the  question,  and 
thence  their  uneasiness. 

To  re-assure  them  in  an  instant,  I  began  my  reply  with  saying, 
*'  Too  many  persons,  I  fear,  have  been  deceived  by  that  fallacy. 
It  seems  a  perplexing  difficulty,  but  it  is  soon  unravelled.  Divide 
doctrines  into  their  two  species,  and  the  thing  is  done.  Let  me 
ask  you,  Mr.  Compton,  does  not  the  Gospel  contain  moral  rules, 
agreeable  to  our  reason,  and  discoverable  by  it,  as  well  as  theological 
points,  some  of  which  are  beyond  our  reason,  and  all  of  them  pure- 
ly matters  of  revelation  V^  He  hesitated  ;  so  I  said,  "  Take  an 
example  ;  '  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  wish  that  they  should  do 
unto  yon. '  Is  not  this  maxim  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel  ?''  He 
assented.  '^  Did  we  stand  in  need  of  a  revelation  to  make  this 
known  to  us  ?"  '^  No,"  he  replied.  ^^  Is  it  not  agreeable  to  our 
reason  ?'^  He  allowed  it.  ^^  Is  it  not  also  discoverable  by  our 
reason,  and  the  light  of  nature  ?"  ''■  To  be  sure  it  is,''  he  answer- 
ed ;  *•  and  it  had  been  discovered  long  before  the  Gospel  mention- 
ed it."  ''  Very  well  then,"  I  said,  ''  we  will  call,  if  you  please, 
all  doctrines  of  this  kind  moral  precepts  ;  or,  for  the  sake  of  bre- 
vity, precepts  simply."  '^  As  you  will,"  he  replied.  ''  Now," 
I  said,  '^  take  an  example  of  another  sort  of  doctrine.  ^  I  and  my 
Father  are  one.'  This  is  in  the  Gospel,  is  it  not  ?"  He  granted 
it.  '^  Could  we  have  known  it  without  revelation  ?"  "  No,  cer- 
tainly," he  answered.  ^'  Is  it  agreeable  to  our  reason,  or  beyond 
it  ?"  "  Beyond  it,"  he  replied,  '^  most  unquestionably."  "  Now, 
then,"  I  said,  ^^  for  all  the  doctrines  of  this  kind,  which  are  very 
numerous,  let  us  reserve  the  term  doctrines,  and  appropriate  it  to 
them  alone.  Have  you  any  objection  ?'^  "  None  whatever,"  he 
answered.  ^^  So  then,"  I  said,  '^  we  have  now  agreed  to  denomi- 
nate all  the  great  propositions  of  Scripture  by  the  two  titles  of  pre- 
cepts and  doctrines,  and  the  difference  between  them  is  manifest.'^ 
I'  It  is  quite  so,"  he  replied.  "■  Observe  then,"  I  said.  "  When 
it  is  asserted,  that  the  doctrines  are  proved  by  the  miracles,  they 
mean  by  doctrines  what  we  have  this  instant  agreed  to  call  doc- 
trines ;  namely,  the  pure  theological  dogmata,  which  are  beyond 
our  reason,  and  discoverable  only  by  revelation  ;  and  it  is  perfect- 
ly plain,  that,  unless  the  teacher  of  these  doctrines  performed  mir- 
acles, they  could  not  be  known  to  be  of  divine  origin.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  it  is  asserted  that  the  miracles  are  proved  by  the 
doctrines,  by  doctrines  is  meant  precepts  ;  namely,  those  excellent 
moral  rules  for  the  sjovernment  of  human  life  which  our  reason  is 
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capable  of  discovering,  which  human  reason  had  partly  discovered, 
and  which  the  most  exalted  reason  the  most  approves.  Why  these 
precepts  are  necessary  to  prove  the  miracles  to  be  divine,  arises 
from  the  supposition  that  miracles,  true  or  false,  but  such  as  to  de- 
ceive, may  be  performed  by  wicked  beings.  For,  if  any  thing 
contradictory  to  these  precepts  be  taught  by  the  doer  of  the  mira- 
cles, the  miracles  are  detected  at  once.  As  our  Saviour  said,  '  the 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruits  ;'  and  again,  '  if  Satan  be  divided 
against  himself,  how  shall  his  kingdom  stand?'  Tell  me  then  what 
the  precepts  are,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  the  doer  of  the  miracle 
is.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  you  see,  there  is  no  vicious  circle, 
as  you  imagined.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  order  in  which  the  transac- 
tion may  be  supposed  to  proceed.  An  extraordinary  person  ap- 
pears in  the  world,  in  the  most  learned  and  enlightened  age  of  it  ; 
uneducated  himself,  he  preaches  a  system  of  ethics,  so  pure,  so 
sublime,  so  calculated  to  promote  the 'welfare  and  happiness  of  in- 
dividuals, of  families,  and  of  nations,  that  all  the  accumulated  reason 
of  all  mankind  in  all  ages  had  not  attained  to  any  thing  equal  ;  the 
same  person  performs  mighty  miracles.  What  must  we  think  of 
him  V^  "  Why,  Sir,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Harrison  with  warmth, 
"  that  God  is  with  him  V)f  a  truth."  "  Undoubtedly,"  I  said  : 
''  for  such  a  system  overturns  the  devil's  kingdom,  and  therefore 
the  devil  could  not  work  the  miracles  to  establish  that  system. 
But  mark  the  sequel.  This  extraordinary  personage,  having  exci- 
ted your  admiration,  and  won  your  love,  by  the  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion of  his  heavenly  precepts  ;  and,  by  his  works,  having  extorted 
from  you  the  willing  confession  that  his  authority  is  divine,  you 
are  now  ripe  for  his  doctrines  ;  you  are  now  prepared  to  admit 
what  you  could  only  admit  on  divine  authority:  such  a  teacher 
cannot  lie  ;  whatever  he  says  is  truth  itself,  and  issues  from  the 
fountain  of  truth  :  though  your  reason,  so  delighted  and  satisfied 
before,  may  now  be  perplexed  and  dazzled,  and  unable  to  cope 
with  the  mighty  difficulties  of  the  things  revealed  ;  yet  you  must 
submit  your  reluctant  faculties,  you  must  bow  in  humble  silence, 
or  you  must  break  out  into  prayer,  and  say,  Lord,  I  believe  ;  help 
thou  mine  unbelief." 

I  stopped  here  for  want  of  breath,  and  from  intensity  of  feeling; 
being  wrought  up  to  a  high  solemn  tone,  beyond  the  standard  of 
common  talk,  and  big  with  the  momentous  import  of  the  discus- 
sion. None  of  them  interrupted  tlie  silence.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Har- 
rison had  their  eyes  fixed  on  Mr.  Compton,  and  seemed  to  expect 
that  he  should  declare  his  sentiments  ;  but  he  uttered  not  a  word. 
He  appeared  to  be  wrapt  in  thoughts  which  were  not  easy  to  him. 
It  might  be,  that  he  was  disturbed  by  the  breaking  up  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  by  the  consequent  approximation  towards  the  necessity 
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of  becoming  a  Christian.  But  he  was  not  a  penitent,  nor  weaned 
enough  as  yet  from  the  vices  of  the  world  ;  so  that  to  adopt  Chris- 
tianity was  an  intolerable  idea.  He  feared  it,  and,  therefore,  he 
did  not  yet  desire  it. 

At  length,  having  had  time  to  reflect,  I  thought  it  better  to  at- 
tempt to  fill  up  the  parts  of  the  argument,  than  to  press  him  for  an 
opinion  upon  it  in  his  present  state  ;  I  resumed  my  discourse, 
therefore,  nearly  as  follows  :  *^  We  have  passed  on  so  rapidly,  that 
we  have  left  several  important  things  behind  us.  The  excellency 
of  the  things  taught  decides  the  character  of  the  miracles,  as  we 
have  already  shown  ;  but  then  there  is  a  re-action  of  the  miracles 
upon  the  things  taught,  and  we  now  perceive  them  to  be  directly 
sanctioned  by  the  great  God  of  heaven,  and  we  acknowledge,  of 
course,  that  they  must  be  implicitly  obeyed.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, the  Gospel-precepts  would  be  pronounced  to  be  worthy  of 
God  ;  but,  taking  them  in  the  abstract,  we  could  not  know  wheth- 
er they  came  immediately  from  him.  Being  things  discoverable 
by  human  reason,  we  could  not  tell  whether  they  might  not  have 
been  so  discovered,  whatever  might  be  their  superior  excellence, 
and  the  humbleness  of  their  authors  ;  and,  therefore,  we  could  not 
assign  to  them  more  than  the  highest  human  authority;  but,  the 
preachers  of  them  performing  miracles,  at  once  the  authority  be- 
comes divine.  For  a  test  of  the  miracles,  excellence  was  enough; 
but  for  our  government  it  was  expedient  to  add  divine  authority; 
and  this  was  done  by  the  miracles. 

<^  Then  again,  with  respect  to  the  doctrines,  at  least  a  great  por- 
tion of  them,  there  is  a  re-action  there  also.  Take  this  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  I  mean  : — *  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only-begotten  Son,  to  the  end  that  all,  who  believe  in  him, 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life. '  This  is  one  of  the 
doctrines  which  we  could  never  have  known  but  by  revelation, 
and  even  when  revealed  to  us,  we  understand  very  little  more  than 
the  simple  proposition.  But  this  is  by  no  means  a  dry,  speculative, 
unoperative  proposition  ;  and  what  is  most  striking  about  it,  is  the 
benevolence  of  it,  which  surpasses  all  human  understanding.  We 
can  only  receive  it  indeed,  and  believe  it  altogether,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  miracles  ;  but  the  clear,  benevolent  object  of  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  primary  test  of  the  miracles  themselves.  What  a  pic- 
ture have  we  here  of  God's  immense  goodness  and  mercy  towards 
a  fallen  part  of  his  creation,  that  he  spared  his  own  Son  from  his 
bosom  to  redeem  and  save  it!  How  gracious,  unspeakably  gra- 
cious, to  make  faith  and  trust  in  that  Saviour  the  condition  of  res- 
cuing us  from  eternal  death,  and  restoring  us  to  that  everlasting 
life,  which  we  had  forfeited  and  lost.  We  are  absorbed  in  wonder 
and  gratitude,  and  are  disposed  to  exclaim  at  once,  this  is  divine  ; 
this  proves  the  miracles  to  be  of  God.  • 
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^' Now,  then,  put  the  whole  together.  A  man  in  outward  ap- 
pearance preaches  most  excellent  precepts  and  most  benevolent 
doctrines;  and  he  performs  miracles,  which,  in  consequence,  we 
pronounce  divine.  But,  the  preacher's  divine  commission  being 
now  established,  we  revert  to  the  same  precepts  and  doctrines,  and 
pronounce  them  divine  also.  This  is  the  short  summation  of  the 
argument;  pray  tell  me,  Mr.  Compton,  whether,  in  your  judgment 
of  it,  there  lies  any  objection  to  it.  Is  the  reasoning  liable  to  the 
charge  of  being  in  a  circle,  or  paralogistic  ?  I  throw  myself  upon 
your  candour  and  ingenuousness  for  a  real,  unsophisticated  opin- 
ion.'^  ''Why,  then.  Dr.  Warton,"  he  said  ''  as  you  press  me  so 
closely,  I  must  confess,  that  you  have  put  this  matter  in  a  light 
which  is  new  to  me,  and,  perhaps,  the  true  one,  if  miracles  were 
really  performed.  But  all  this  is  outstripping  the  main  ques- 
tion. You  assume  those  miracles  throughout;  whereas  I  denied  in 
the  very  beginning  that  any  evidence  could  prove  a  miracle.  With- 
out doubt,  if  miracles  had  been  really  performed,  then  they  might 
have  been  applied  to  the  purposes  which  you  mention,  of  showing 
that  certain  precepts  had  God's  authority,  and  that  certain  doctrines 
were  true  doctrines,  and  to  be  believed  as  such."  "  It  is  true,"  I  said, 
'*  we  have  not  attacked  that  question  directly  owing  to  your  own 
impetuosity;  but  we  have  acted  as  pioneers,  and  have  cleared  away 
the  approaches  to  it.  A  miracle,  which  is  a  departure  from  the  es- 
tablished course  of  God's  government,  can  only  be  justified,  even 
according  to  my  notions,  by  a  most  worthy  and  an  extraordinary 
occasion  such  as  an  errand  from  God  to  mankind  would  be.  I  ask 
you,  could  any  errand  be  known  to  be  from  God  without  a  miracle 
accompanying  it?"  "Yes,"  he  answered,  ''the  errand  itself 
might  show  it."  "Then,"  I  said,  "  if  any  errand  could  show  it, 
the  Christian  religion,  a  fortiori,  would  show  it;  for  never  was  so 
noble  and  excellent  an  errand  as  that.  But  we  have  settled  already, 
that  the  Christian  precepts,  excellent  and  noble  as  they  may  be, 
could  not  show  it,  because  it  is  of  their  essence  to  be  discoverable  by 
human  reason;  and  certainly  the  doctrines  could  not  show  it:  because, 
although  excellent  and  noble  too,  like  the  precepts,  and  well  wor- 
thy of  coming  from  God,  and  being  such  as  can  only  come  by  rev- 
elation, yet  still,  the  result  of  experience  decides  the  matter  incon- 
testably,  that  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  multitudes  of  mankind  to  re- 
ceive them  as  divine,  even  with  the  help  of  miracles;  so  much  are 
many  of  them  above  and  beyond  our  reason.  In  fact,  I  believe  it 
is  to  get  rid  of  these  doctrines,  that  persons  would  get  rid  of  the 
miracles;  which  is  a  tacit  confession  that  only  miracles  could  prove 
them.  Therefore  revolveris  eodem;  how  is  the  message  to  be 
shown  to  be  from  God  ?  When  God  wished  to  send  a  message 
to  the  Jews  by  Moses,  that  illustrious  messenger  very  properly 
demanded  a  miraculous  power  for  his  credential;  for  he  argued  well, 
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that  without  such  a  credential,  the  Jews  would  only  disregard,  or 
ridicule  his  pretensions,  however  gracious  and  honourable  for  them 
the  message  itself  might  be.  Again,  when  God  sent  a  message  to 
Gideon,  to  order  him  to  do  something,  for  which  he  thought  him- 
self unqualified  by  his  want  of  rank  and  ability,  he  would  not  be 
satisfied,  that  the  message  really  came  from  God,  until  he  saw  a 
miracle.  And  this  agrees  with  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  I 
ask  you,  therefore,  once  more,  to  point  out,  if  you  can,  any  other 
method  of  discriminating  God's  ambassador  than  by  a  miracle." 

Mr.  Compton  appearing  to  be  reluctant  to  conmiit  himself,  Mr. 
Harrison  answered  for  him,  that  there  was  no  other  way  imagina- 
ble; and  that  it  was  all  in  vain  to  talk,  or  think  of  any  expedient, 
with  a  view  of  getting  rid  of  miracles.  ''  The  case,"  he  said,  "  is 
too  manifest  to  admit  of  debate,  or  doubt."  This  piqued  Mr. 
Compton,  and  urged  him  to  advance  what  was  extremely  absurd 
for  a  man  of  his  principles;  namely,  that  the  messenger  might  be 
described  beforehand,  and  consequently,  known  when  he  came,  by 
his  correspondence  to  the  description.  '*  This  previous  description 
would  be  a  prophecy,  would  it  not?"  I  asked.  ''It  certainly 
would,"  he  replied.  "  Then  you  allow,"  I  asked  again,  "  do  you. 
Sir,  such  things  as  prophecies?"  "No,  indeed,"  he  exclaimed, 
aware  of  the  net  in  wdiich  he  had  incautiously  entangled  himself, 
"  I  allow  nothing.  I  must  have  every  thing  proved  legitimately. 
I  have  only  stated  a  supposition  now  for  the  sake  of  discussing  it." 
This  discouraged  me;  but  I  proceeded  to  inquire,  whether  he  con- 
sidered a  prophecy  to  be  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  or 
within  the  sphere  of  human  ability.  ''  No,"  he  answered,  ''  I  do 
not.  For  though  some  men  have  a  wonderful  talent  of  foreseeing 
events  at  a  distance,  yet  it  can  never  be  reckoned,  generally,  a  hu- 
man talent."  ''  Then  a  prophecy,"  I  said,  ''  is  a  species  of  mir- 
acle, is  it  not?"  "Why,  to  be  sure,"  he  replied,"  "you  may 
call  it  so,  if  you  please."  "Oh!"  I  rejoined,  "it  matters  not 
what  I,  or  you,  Mr.  Compton,  may  be  pleased  to  call  it.  A  pro- 
phecy is  a  real  miracle,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  ;  it  is  out  of 
the  course  of  nature,  and  the  power  of  man.  And  more  especially  to 
prefigure  a  person,  who  is  to  appear  at  a  remote  period,  so  exactly, 
as  that  he  may  be  known  at  once  when  he  does  appear,  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  of  miracles.    We,  therefore,  still  want  a  criterion. 

By  this  time,  Mr.  Compton  had  bethought  himself,  that  there 
was  no  other  resource  for  him,  but  to  deny  that  God  ever  sent 
such  errands  to  this  world;  so  he  turned  round  upon  me  on  the 
sudden,  and  said,  "You  have  allowed.  Dr.  Warton,  that  errands 
and  miracles  go  both  together;  and  that  either  of  them  without  the 
other  is  not  credible,  or  not  supposable.  Take  away  the  errand, 
therefore,  and  the  miracle  falls  to  the  ground  of  itself,  being  left 
without  any  support.     And  I  am  sure,  it  appears  to  me  one  of  the 
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most  unlikely  things  in  the  world,  that  God  should  trouble  himself, 
or  condescend  so  far,  as  to  send  any  messages  to  us.  We  are  not 
of  consequence  enough  in  the  creation.  This  earth  is  but  a  mole- 
hill, and  ive'dints  upon  it,  in  comparison  with  the  infinite  extent  of 
God's  Avhole  dominion.'^ 

Thus,  then,  after  a  long  conflict,  a  new  battle  was  to  be  fought, 
which  might  last  equally  long,  and  terminate  with  equal,  apparent 
unsuccess.  But  it  behoved  me  not  to  flinch;  so,  after  a  short  pause, 
having  girded  myself  with  fresh  armour,  I  put  it  to  the  proof: — 
'^  Your  account  of  man,  at  all  events,"  I  said,  ''  is  very  different 
from  the  scriptural  account.  Judge,  when  you  have  heard  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  the  noblest,  and  the  most  accurate,  and  the  most  desira- 
ble to  embrace.  When  the  great  Creator  had  finished  the  rest  of  his 
works,  wanting  another  creature  to  rule  them  all,  and,  as  their  Priest, 
to  adore  him  in  their  name,  he  said,  '  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own 
image  after  our  likeness.'  In  the  creation  of  other  things,  all  is  done 
with  the  tone  of  command,  or  with  a  mere  volition.  '  Let  there  be 
light;  let  there  be  a  firmament;  let  the  earth  bring  forth  so  and  so.' 
But  when  man  is  to  be  made — a  creature  who  is  to  be  endued  with 
reason  and  intelligence — the  very  image  of  the  Maker, — he  uses 
an  expression  which  indicates  deliberation  and  counsel;  he  consults 
with  some  other  august  beings,  (the  two  remaining  persons  of  the 
Trinity,  no  doubt,)  of  whom,  as  well  as  of  himself,  m.an  was  to  be 
both  the  workmanship  and  the  resemblance.  By  the  mode,  too, 
in  which  the  body  is  related  to  have  been  formed,  there  is  a  stri- 
king mark  of  the  pre-eminence  of  man.  To  mould  the  human 
body  the  divine  workman,  it  should  seem,  takes  the  clay  himself. 
He  applies,  we  are  told,  his  own  hands  to  the  senseless  matter;  and 
there  grows  up  under  them  a  form  of  exquisite,  surpassing  beauty; 
a  wonderful  specimen  of  what  omniscience  can  plan,  and  omnipo- 
tence execute.  But  the  production  of  the  soul  is  still  more  asto- 
nishing; he  derives  it  not  from  the  most  subtile  material  substan- 
ces— he  breathes  it  from  on  high;  the  soul  is  a  particle  of  his  own 
spiritual  essence — a  spark  of  his  own  ethereal  flame,  unextinguish- 
able  for  ever.  It  is  the  soul,  therefore,  which  reflects  chiefly  the 
bright  image  of  the  Maker — immaterial,  immortal — possessing 
within  herself  the  faculty  of  self-agency;  gifted  w^ith  the  noble 
powers  of  thinking,  of  reasoning,  of  willing;  the  subject  of  moral 
responsibility — capable  of  righteousness  and  holiness  in  this  tran- 
sient world,  and  of  aspiring  beyond  it  to  a  state  of  everlasting  per- 
manency and  perfection  in  her  native  heavens.  All  the  matter  in 
all  the  millions  of  suns  and  tens  of  millions  of  worlds  which  revolve 
about  them — whatever  beauty,  whatever  magnificence  God  has  con- 
ferred upon  it,  is  not  equal  to  one  single  particle  of  mind.  Such  is 
the  soul, — and  thus  were  soul  and  body  created;  and  all  the  subse- 
quent accounts  of  Scripture  show,  that  God  has  never  withdrawn 
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his  care  from  any  of  the  works  of  his  own  hands;  that  he  superin- 
tends them  by  a  vigilant,  incessant  providence;  that  every  soul  of 
man  more  especially  is  infinitely  precious  in  his  sight;  and  that  his 
will  is,  that  not  one  of  them  should  perish.  Hence,  therefore,  mes- 
sage after  message  to  mankind — messages  of  love,  of  instruction,  of 
warnings,  of  threatenings,  of  promises,  of  pardon,  of  reconciliation, 
of  grace  here,  of  glory  hereafter.  Thus  speaks  the  Bible;  and  does 
not  every  heart  beat  responsive  to  this  gladsome  history  ?  Where 
is  the  man  who,  so  far  from  being  refreshed  and  renovated,  in  his 
pilgrimage  through  life,  by  drinking  deeply  of  the  streams  of  this 
divine  knowledge,  would  rather  plunge  blindfold  into  the  dark, 
disconsolate  system  of  conflicting  atoms — of  a  God,  too  inert  and 
indolent,  too  fond  of  ease  and  repose,  too  much  wrapt  up  in  the 
silent,  abstracted  contemplation  of  himself  and  his  own  essence 
and  pleasures,  to  create  worlds,  or  to  govern  them  ?  How  differ- 
ent the  God  of  the  Bible,  by  whom  every  hair  of  our  heads  is 
numbered,  and  without  whose  knowledge  and  will  not  a  sparrow 
falleth  to  the  ground  ?  But,  it  must  disturb  him,  forsooth — this 
omnipresent,  omniscient,  omnipotent  Being — it  must  disturb  him, 
and  distract  him,  and  overwhelm  him,  to  bear  so  vast  a  load — to 
regulate  so  prodigious  a  multiplicity  of  things.  Have  you  consi- 
dered how  much  those  infinite  perfections  infer  ?  They  confute 
the  narrow  notion  of  a  God  faint  and  weary  with  the  burden  of  af- 
fairs. You  are  finite,  and  your  works  are  in  the  proportion  of 
finite  to  finite;  but  in  the  works  of  God  the  proportion  is  of  infi- 
nite to  infinite.  Yes,  you  may  still  say,  but  it  is  all  below  his  dig- 
nity. Not  so  thought  the  sublimest  genius  amongst  men,  who 
sung  of  God  after  another  sort.  *  He  giveth  food  to  the  young  ra- 
vens which  cry;  he  openeth  his  hand,  and  filleth  all  things  living 
with  plenteousness. '  There  is  an  argument,  however,  which  is 
short,  and  irresistible.  If  it  was  not  below  his  dignity  to  create, 
it  is  not  below  it  to  preserve  and  govern  his  creation.'^ 

Thus  I  ran  on,  and  could  have  run  on  for  ever,  borne  along  and 
snatched  away  by  the  prolific  magnificence  of  the  topic;  but  still 
more,  by  a  feeling  of  indignation,  that  men,  who  are  taught,  and 
encouraged,  and  inwardly  urged  to  look  so  high — erectos  ad  side- 
ra  tollere  vultus — should  voluntarily  debase  themselves  and  their 
condition  so  low,  as  if  they  would  be  prone  and  grovelling,  like 
the  brute.  After  I  had  paused,  my  mind  still  swelled  with  the 
idea;  and  a  minute  or  two  elapsed,  before  I  was  aware  that  nobody 
was  preparing  to  answer  me.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  told  me  in 
private,  afterwards,  that  they  were  silent,  lest  they  might  weaken 
what  I  had  said.  Mr.  Compton  I  could  not  fathom.  He  was  ca- 
pable, indeed,  of  admiring  lofty  notions,  because  of  his  liberal  ed- 
ucation; and  I  fancied,  once  or  twice,  that  I  saw  a  beam  of  light 
irradiating  his  care-worn  countenance,  and  I  almost  expected  him 
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to  exclaim,  dedo  tnanus ;  but  sin  yet  weighed  him  down;  and,  as 
he  might  fear,  that,  if  the  Gospel  were  true,  its  punishments  and 
not  its  rewards  awaited  him,  he,  perhaps,  in  his  secret  thoughts, 
preferred  annihilation. 

However,  at  length,  to  bring  him  to  something  more  decisive,  I 
said,  *'  Your  objection  as  to  the  trouble  and  condescension  of  the 
Deity  in  favour  of  man,  and  your  ideas  of  the  insignificance  of 
man  himself,  are,  I  trust,  materially  weakened,  if  not  entirely  re- 
moved. It  is  true  my  answer  has  been  derived  chiefly  from  Scrip- 
ture, but  at  all  events  it  must  be  allowed,  with  respect  to  man,  that  on 
this  globe  there  is  no  other  creature  in  any  way  to  be  compared  with 
him,  or  so  worthy  of  the  care  of  Providence.  It  must  be  allowed, 
moreover,  that  this  globe  itself  is  an  important  constituent  portion 
of  one  great  solar  system,  which  embraces  many  millions  of  miles 
in  the  regions  of  space;  and  that,  if  there  were  thousands  or  mil- 
lions of  such  systems,  or  much  larger  ones,  yet  it  is  quite  incredi- 
ble that  any  one  of  them  should  be  neglected  by  its  Supreme  Ma- 
ker; when  in  the  construction,  and  movements,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances of  them  there  is  displayed,  without  doubt,  as  in  ours,  an 
astonishing  skill  of  mechanics  and  geometry;  striking  marks,  in- 
numerable, of  contrivance  and  design,  and  of  final  causes;  and  a 
beauty,  magnificence,  order,  and  harmony  of  the  parts,  and  of  thfe 
whole,  which  bespeak  the  divine  workman.  If  one  such  system 
were  blotted  at  once  out  of  the  Universe,  we  might  fancy  that  it 
would  not  be  missed,  and  that  no  gap  would  be  visible  in  the  crea- 
tion. But  if  one  might  be  blotted  out  in  this  manner,  and  God 
not  regard  the  loss,  as  being  insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
remainder,  then  another  and  another  may  be  blotted  out  with  the 
same  result;  and  I  do  not  see  where  this  will  end,  but  in  proving 
too  much:  namely,  that  God  cares  for  none  of  these  many  sys- 
tems, and  not  merely  that  he  does  not  care  for  one  or  two  out  of  the 
many.  But,  I  presume,  you  will  not  go  this  length;  and  there- 
fore we  must  of  necessity  conclude  that  our  own  solar  system  is 
under  his  immediate  superintending  providence,  and,  consequent- 
ly, every  world  also  which  is  a  part  of  that  system — and,  above 
all,  what  is  most  valuable  in  each  world.  And  here,  as  we  have 
said,  in  this  planet  of  ours,  man  is  the  most  valuable  creature,  for 
whose  habitation  and  use,  in  fact,  the  planet  itself  was  apparently 
made.  Or  do  you  think  that  God  has  placed  more  valuable  crea- 
tures than  men  in  the  other  planets,  towards  whom  he  exercises  a 
due  and  constant  regard;  and  that  this  earth,  although  inhabited 
and  possessed  by  so  excellent  a  creature  as  man  must  be  confessed 
to  be,  is  still  but  a  sort  of  moon  to  those  other  planets,  or  a  mere 
counterpoise,  to  regulate  their  velocities,  and  to  keep  them  in  their 
appointed  stations,  and  at  their  proper  distances  from  the  sun,  and 
from  each  other  V 
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The  absurdity  of  this  supposition  drew  forth  from  my  antagonist 
the  only  observation  which  he  had  hazarded  for  a  long  time. 
Amongst  his  own  set,  where  there  was  no  restraint,  no  necessity 
for  deliberation,  no  fear  of  being  convicted  of  ignorance,  he  was 
quick,  I  believe,  in  repartee,  and  by  a  smart  sally  of  wit  he  could 
turn  the  laugh  upon  an  opponent  ;  but  such  a  talent  w^as  useless 
here.  He  had  tried  it  indeed,  and  it  had  failed.  The  respect 
which  even  the  profligate  feel  for  the  sacredness  of  the  clergyman's 
character  ;  the  charitable  and  wholly  disinterested  purpose  for 
which  I  came  to  him  ;  the  gravity  and  solemnity  of  my  manner  at 
particular  moments  ;  the  superior  information  vv'hich  I  possessed 
upon  the  subjects  of  our  discussion  ;  the  tying  him  down  to  every 
sentiment  and  expression  which  he  uttered,  and  the  giving  him  an 
answer  to  every  thing,  all  these  together  produced  a  sort  of  awe 
and  fear  in  him,  lest  he  should  either  offend  me  or  expose  himself. 
He  was  therefore  becoming  very  cautious,  and  in  consequence  he 
was  often  entirely  mute.  Here,  however,  he  interposed,  and  al- 
lowed, that  it  would  be  a  sad  clumsy  contrivance  to  make  one 
w^orld  for  the  sake  of  lighting  and  balancing  other  worlds.  To  do 
so  would  be  somewhat  similar  to  wha^  they  tell  us  of  the  spleen  in 
the  human  body,  that  it  was  only  put  there  to  pack  up  the  space 
tight  and  clever.  ^^  But,  after  all,"  he  said,  '*  I  do  not  see  why 
we  may  not  consider  the  divine  architect  just  the  same  as  any  hu- 
man architect.  The  watch-maker,  for  instance,  constructs  a  watch 
with  w^onderful  skill  and  pains,  and  delivers  it  out  of  his  hands 
when  finished,  and  troubles  himself  no  more  about.  What  is  a 
world  to  God  but  as  a  watch  to  a  watch-maker  ?" 

''  What  object,"  I  inquired,  '*  has  the  watchmaker  in  view  when 
he  makes  a  watch?"  *^  To  maintian  himself,  I  have  no  doubt," 
was  his  answer.  '^  Most  likely,"  I  said,  '^  and  therefore  of  course 
he  does  not  care  what  becomes  of  it,  when  he  has  exchanged  it  for 
the  things  which  he  wants  ;  for  clothing,  food,  and  lodging.  Has 
God  any  wants  of  this  kind,  or  of  any  other  kind?"  "  None 
whatever,"  he  replied  ;  '^  it  would  be  absurd  to  think  so."  '^  It 
would  indeed,"  I  said.  ''  But  still  he  must  have  some  object  in 
making  worlds,  must  he  not  ?  Does  he  make  them,  do  you  sup- 
pose, as  children  blow  soap-bubbles,  to  try  their  own  dexterity;  to 
gaze  at  them  mounting  into  the  air  ;  to  admire,  for  an  instant,  the 
pretty  colours  which  they  reflect,  and  then  to  laugh  and  exult  wiien 
they  burst  and  disappear?"  "  I  allow,"  he  answered,  ^'  that  he 
must  have  some  object,  and  a  worthier  object  than  this  ;  but  what 
it  may  be  I  cannot  conjecture."  "  I  will  tell  you  then,"  I  said. 
"  It  is  his  desire  of  exercising  his  great  attributes  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  pleasure  and  happiness.  If  he  were  the  only 
being,  as  he  is  the  greatest,  he  would  still.be  infinitely  happy  in 
himself.     But  this  solitary  grandeur  and  self-sufficiency  limit,  or 
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even  supersede,  the  very  energies  which  may  well  be  supposed  to 
constitute  his  happiness.  Simply  to  be — wonderful  as  is  the  mode 
of  his  existence  ;  necessary,  that  is,  and  underived,  from  all  eter- 
nity— simply  to  be,  even  after  this  unspeakable  mode,  can  never 
be  all.  Infinite  goodness  ^niust  and  loill  diffuse  itself  around 
through  infinite  space  ;  infinite  wisdom  will  never  cease  to  plan, 
nor  infinite  power  to  create,  recipients  of  infinite  love.  Thus 
worlds  arise,  by  the  eternal  fiat,  replenished  with  creatures  capable 
of  their  suitable  enjoyments,  and  some  amongst  the  rest  capable 
also  of  a  moral  government  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  in  the  govern- 
ment of  these  chiefly  will  the  great  glory  of  so  incomparable  a 
being  be,  first  and  last,  most  illustriously  displayed.  Every  flow- 
er that  sips  the  dew  of  heaven  seems  to  lift  up  its  head  to  heaven 
in  token  of  gratitude  and  praise  ;  every  living  creature  that  creeps 
upon  the  earth,  or  wings  the  air,  or  swims  through  the  world  of 
waters,  by  their  sportive  joy  attest  the  sense  of  their  Creator's 
bounty;  but  this  is  mere  poetry,  you  will  say;  it  is  the  rational 
creature  only  who  is  able  to  give  an  actual  utterance  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  whole  creation  ;  he  alone,  in  this  vast  temple  of  the 
universe,  can  actually  worship  the  God  of  it ;  he  alone,  indeed, 
has  faculties,  by  which  he  may  ascend  to  the  knowledge  of  him, 
appreciate  his  manifold  works  of  mercy,  and  above  all,  by  obedi- 
ence to  his  will,  of  his  own  free  choice,  and  by  no  compulsory  law 
of  his  nature,  glorify  him  with  his  proper  glory.  But  now,  ob- 
serve, we  are  returned  to  the  point  from  which  we  set  out.  The 
whole  of  the  divine  will  we  can  only  ascertain  by  a  revelation,  and 
as  God's  chief  glory  arises  from  our  conformity  to  that  will,  a  re- 
velation is  a  priori  a  most  probable  event,  and  consequently  mira- 
cles are  probable  also,  by  which  alone  the  revelation  can  be  proved. 
But  this  may  be  put  in  a  stronger  light.  Suppose  the  rational 
creature,  by  the  abuse  of  his  noble  but  dangerous  privilege  of  free- 
will, to  have  transgressed  the  boundaries  originally  assigned  to 
him,  and  thus  to  have  fallen  under  the  just  displeasure  of  his  Ma- 
ker— how  is  he  to  recover  his  lost  estate  ?  How  is  he  to  know,  in- 
deed, whether  it  be  recoverable  or  not  ?  0  what  a  worthy  cause 
have  we  here  for  a  revelation  of  love  and  mercy,  and  therefore  for 
miracles  to  attest  its  truth,  to  raise  the  drooping  spirit  of  the  wretch- 
ed fallen  being,  and  to  assure  him  of  his  reconciliation  to  his  God!'' 

Here  I  stopped,  for  I  was  greatly  fatigued  with  speaking  so 
much,  and  other  engagements  pressed  for  my  departure.  So  to  cut 
short  at  once  all  further  discussion,  I  rose  from  my  seat  and  said, 
<*I  shall  be  happy,  Mr.  Compton,  to  see  you  again.  A  great 
deal  has  passed  between  us,  in  this  hasty  discussion,  which  deserves, 
and  may  require,  maturer  reflection.  Think  it  over,  I  earnestly 
entreat  you,  in  the  calm  solitude  of  your  own  breast.  Trace  out 
the  several  steps  of  the  argument  through  which  we  have  travelled, 
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and  examine  the  ground  on  which  we  have  trodden.  If  you  dis- 
cover a  false  step,  or  what  may  appear  to  you  to  be  so,  point  it  out 
to  me  when  we  next  meet,  and  we  will  re-examine  it  together. 
There  is  a  great  stake  upon  this  die."  Then,  having  said  this,  be- 
fore they  were  well  aware,  and  with  a  view  to  escape  the  trouble 
and  delay  of  ceremony,  I  snatched  up  my  hat  and  cane,  and  was 
out  of  the  room  in  a  moment.  I  was  really  in  a  hurry;  but  I  feel 
sometimes  after  conversations  of  this  kind,  as  when  I  descend  froni 
the  pulpit,  that  the  small  talk  of  common  life  is  a  sad  falling  oft', 
and  an  intolerable  frivolity. 

My  going  away,  however,  so  hastily,  procured  me  a  visit  the 
next  day  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  who  complimented  me 
upon  my  eloquence,  as  they  were  pleased  to  call  it,  and  upon  the 
irresistible  force  of  argument  with  which  I  had  beaten  Mr.  Comp- 
ton  out  of  all  his  positions;  and  they  told  me  that  they  did  not 
know  how  to  thank  me  sufficiently  for  the  great  exertions  which  I 
had  made  to  convince  him,  and  for  the  cool  temper  and  unwearied 
patience  with  which  I  had  followed  up  the  shifting  current  of  the  dis- 
cussion, and  had  met  him  perpetually  on  his  own  new-chosen  ground. 
But,  what  was  of  more  consequence,  they  informed  me  that  they 
were  commissioned  by  Mr.  Compton  himself  to  apologize  to  me 
for  any  apparent  want  of  civility  in  his  conduct  towards  me,  and 
to  charge  it  upon  the  deplorable  state  of  his  health,  which  often 
tormented  his  body  with  pain,  and  disturbed  his  mind  with  care. 
To  this  they  added,  that,  if  the  following  day  was  fine,  he  intend- 
ed to  try  a  longer  airing  than  usual,  and  invited  me  to  accompany 
him,  with  the  express  view  of  renewing  the  conversation.  "  But 
what  hope?"  I  inquired  eagerly.  "This  invitation  seems  a  fa- 
vourable omen;  it  bespeaks  a  willingness  to  hear,  at  least,  which 
God  perchance  may  bless.  Has  any  progress  meanwhile  been 
made?"  "Believe  me.  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Harrison,  "  this  itself  is 
no  little  progress;  but  much  more,  I  trust,  has  been  done.  I  was 
left  alone  with  my  brother  when  you  went  from  us  yesterday, 
Mr.  Harrison  having  followed  you,  though  without  overtaking 
you,  to  the  door.  After  a  moment's  pause,  'This  Dr.  Warton,' 
he  exclaimed  suddenly,  *  is  an  expert  man  at  his  weapons,  and  pins 
me  down  so  tightly  that  I  cannot  get  loose.  I  shall  be  frightened 
when  he  begins  those  plausible  questions  again,  which  I  no  sooner 
answered  than  I  found  myself  caught,  and  condemned  out  of  my 
own  mouth.  But  he  was  equally  terrible  to  me  when  he  spread 
his  sails  and  took  a  wider  range;  for  though  I  had  only  to  listen, 
and  might  have  listened  with  delight  if  I  had  been  an  unconcerned 
auditor,  yet  feeling  myself  to  be  a  principal  character  in  the  drama, 
and  one  very  deeply  interested,  and  represented,  too,  throughout 
in  a  degraded  light,  and  borne  down  by  a  fuiious  torrent,  these 
wretched  cusfiions,  I  assure  you,  were  never  so  uneasy  to  me  be- 
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fore.  He  had  greatly  the  advantage  over  me,  my  dear  Charlotte, 
had  he  not?^^  *  Yes,  indeed,  brother,'  I  answered,  ^  he  had  certain- 
ly; but  it  was  no  discredit  to  your  talents,  for  in  my  opinion  the 
cause  which  you  endeavoured  to  maintain  cannot  be  maintained  by 
any  talents.  It  is  too  unworthy  both  of  God  and  of  man.'  'But 
the  Athanasian  Creed,'  he  said,  '  who  would  have  surmised  that  I 
should  have  made  so  sorry  a  figure  there  ?  I  never  heard  a  single 
soul  speak  in  defence  of  it  before;  I  thought  it  the  very  quintes- 
sence of  illiberality  and  absurdity,  but  I  could  not  gainsay  this 
same  Dr.  Warton.  Well,  Charlotte  leave  me  till  dinner-time  to 
myself.  I  will  for  once  at  least  attend  to  his  advice,  and  retrace 
the  course  of  the  argument,  that  I  may  see  whether  I  granted  any 
thing  which  I  ought  to  have  denied,  and  the  concession  of  which 
paved  the  way  for  his  apparent  victory.'  *Do,  my  dear  brother,' 
I  replied,  '  and  be  sure  to  take  care  that  you  are  impartial,  and 
search  for  truth — for  truth  alone,  and  not  for  the  triumph  of  any 
set  opinions.'  The  remainder  of  my  story  is  short.  Resummon- 
ed me  to  his  bed-chamber  this  morning,  and,  after  saying  that  he 
had  been  thinking  deeply  and  incessantly  upon  all  the  topics  that 
arose  in  the  discussion  between  himself  and  you,  he  dictated 
the  message  which  I  have  just  delivered."  '*  Very  well,"  I  said, 
"  I  shall  be  at  his  service,  and  may  God  prosper  the  event."  In 
this  prayer  they  joined  fervently,  and  so  quitted  the  rectory. 

The  next  morning  was  propitious  to  the  plan  of  the  extended 
drive,  though  not  warm  enough  to  admit  of  the  carriage  being 
thrown  open.  If  this,  indeed,  had  been  done,  we  might  have  en- 
joyed the  prospects  better,  but  I  do  not  see  exactly  how  we  could 
have  conversed  with  due  freedom,  (especially  as,  when  heated,  I 
spoke  sometimes  in  an  elevated  key,)  without  making  the  coach- 
man and  footman  a  party  in  the  discussion.  Mrs.  Harrison  alone 
was  with  us  ;  for,  Mr.  Compton  being  so  placed  as  to  occupy  one 
side  of  the  carriage  himself,  there  was  room  for  two  only  on  the 
other  side,  and  it  was  his  particular  wish  to  have  his  sister  with 
him.  He  considered  his  health  upon  the  whole  a  little  improved, 
and  with  that  idea  his  spirits  had  risen  in  proportion  ;  but  I  under- 
stood it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  medical  men  that  his  recovery  was 
not  to  be  expected  ;  that  he  might  linger  for  two  or  three  months, 
or  that  his  death  might  be  soon  and  sudden.  He  had  not  the  most 
distant  notion  himself  that  there  was  a  limit  fixed  for  him,  so  very 
short  at  the  longest  ;  when  his  disorder  was  violent  he  was  imme- 
diately depressed  and  thought  he  should  die,  but  a  better  night  and 
a  little  freedom  from  pain,  removed  the  troublesome  impression, 
and  revived  the  hopes  of  life. 

Upon  being  clear  of  the  houses  and  the  pavement,  when  the 
usual  things  about  his  health,  the  weather,  and  the  intended  ride 
had  been  said,  Mr.  Compton  remarked,  that  <*  the  conclusion,  at 
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which  we  appeared  in  our  late  discussion  to  have  arrived,  depended 
upon  a  premise  rather  assumed  than  established.  Miracles  pre- 
supposed an  errand  from  God  to  man  ;  but  the  object  of  a  diA^ine 
errand  must  be  to  declare  the  divine  will.  Now,  if  the  divine  will 
be  discoverable  by  man  himself  by  a  due  use  of  his  own  reason, 
there  will  be  no  necessity  of  a  special  errand."  "  No,"  I  said  ; 
'^  but  you  must  recollect,  that  precepts  only,  and  not  doctrines, 
are  within  the  scope  of  human  discovery.  Granting,  therefore, 
that  all  the  most  excellent  precepts,  as  we  have  them  in  the  Gospel, 
were  actually  discovered,  and  sufficiently  made  known  to  mankind, 
and  universally  acknowledged  for  the  rule  of  life — all  which  is  ne- 
cessary besides  the  discovery — yet  how  are  we  to  know  the  doc- 
trines, which  are  not  so  discoverable,  and  which  moreover  it  may 
be  highly  expedient  or  even  necessary  for  us  to  know?  In  fact, 
these  doctrines,  we  may  well  imagine,  are  the  very  occasion  of 
God's  errand.  Do  you  think  God  would  send  a  message  to  us, 
and  disturb  the  course  of  nature  to  bear  witness  to  it,  merely  to 
tell  us  what  we  know,  or  might  have  known  already.'"' 

Here  I  paused  for  an  answer;  but  Mr.  Compton  declined  to  give 
any,  and  said,  ^'  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  l)r.  Warton,  for  talk- 
ing with  me  ;  but  I  must  request  of  you  not  to  pursue  that  system 
of  questions  upon  questions.  My  health  is  not  equal  to  the  fatigue 
and  anxiety  of  it  ;  and  I  find  myself  sometimes  entrapped  by  it 
unawares  into  concessions,  of  which  I  afterwards  repent.  I  like 
best  to  hear  you  speak  continuously,  and  to  be  enabled  to  view  the 
whole  argument  at  once."  "  We  will  see  about  it,"  I  replied, 
*'  but  at  all  events  I  must  first  trouble  you  so  far  as  to  ask  you, 
whether  truth  be  not  the  great  object  of  our  investigation,  and  such 
truth  as  is  of  unspeakable  moment  ?"  ^'  It  is  certainly,"  he  an- 
swered. '^  And  does  not  every  argument,"  I  asked  again,  "  con- 
sist of  three  propositions  at  the  least,  when  fully  drawn  out;  name- 
ly, the  two  premises  and  the  conclusion  ?"  He  allowed  it.  '^  If 
then,"  I  said,  '^  I  put  the  first  premise  to  you  in  the  form  of  a 
question,  and  you  consent  to  it  with  your  own  mouth,  and  the  se- 
cond premise  also  be  put  and  granted  in  a  similar  manner, — can 
you  have  a  more  compendious  or  a  more  decisive  and  indisputable 
mode  of  arriving  at  self-conviction  with  respect  to  the  conclusion, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  very  truth  after  which  we  are  searching,  and 
which  we  agree  in  considering  of  extreme  importance  ?"  "  It 
may  be  the  shortest  mode,"  he  replied,  '^  and  when  a  man  has  al- 
lowed the  premises,  he  cannot  easily,  or  with  a  good  face,  dispute 
the  legitimate  conclusion  ;  but  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  me  to 
know  tlie  whole  journey  which  it  is  proposed  to  me  to  travel,  be- 
fore I  take  a  single  step.  In  short,  I  would  not  willingly  take  a 
single  step,  without  knowing  where  it  would  place  me,  and  what 
would  be  the  second  and  the  third  step,  and,  above  all,  the  last. 
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As  I  said  before,  any  other  mode  is  too  fatiguing  and  too  anxious 
for  me.^^  "  Which  is  easiest,"  I  inquired,  "  to  consider  one  insu- 
lated, unconnected  proposition,  or  a  chain  of  propositions  consist- 
ing of  many  links  ?"  He  hesitated  ;  but  he  was  com.pelled  to  con- 
fess, that  the  single  proposition  was  the  easiest  to  consider. 
*^  Again,"  I  inquired,  ^^  as  to  the  man  who  is  in  search  of  truth, 
is  he  alarmed  about  any  of  the  steps  which  may  conduct  him  to- 
wards it,  being  so  excellent  a  thing,  and  the  very  thing  which  he 
wants  to  find  ?"  He  was  touched  to  the  quick,  and  instead  of  an- 
swering, he  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Dr.  Warton,  you  are  doing  at  this 
moment  what  I  particularly  deprecated  "  "  Yes,  yes,"  I  said 
smiling  ;  ''  these  preliminaries  must  needs  be  settled  in  this  very 
manner,  and  then  we  may  afterwards  consider,  whether  the  same,  or 
any  other  mode  shall  be  adopted,  in  the  great  debate  which  is  to 
follow.  Suppose,  therefore,  for  a  moment,  a  person  having  a  mon- 
strous, unaccountable  antipathy  to  that  mathematical  truth  of  which 
I  spoke,  respecting  the  two  lines,  that  continually  approached  and 
never  met  ;  what  would  be  his  conduct  ?  When  any  simpler  pro- 
position, in  the  road  to  the  more  difficult  one,  which  he  holds  in 
abhorrence,  was  proposed  to  him,  would  he  not  fatigue  and  rack 
his  brain  with  thinking  how  that  simpler  proposition  might  bear 
upon  the  other,  and  torment  himself  with  anxiety,  lest,  by  allow- 
ing it,  he  might  imperceptibly  be  committed  to  the  allowing  of  the 
abominable  one  ?  Whereas,  if  he  were  simply  a  learner  of  ma- 
thematical truths,  without  any  prejudice  against  any  particular  pro- 
position, he  would  follow  not  only  fearlessly,  but  also  joyfully, 
wherever  he  might  be  led,  from  truth  to  truth,  and  refreshed  and 
recruited  by  every  new  discovery.  Is  not  this  so  ?"  It  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  deny  it.  '^  Much  more,  then,"  I  said,  '^  will 
it  be  so  in  morals  and  religion,  which  afiect  every  man's  present 
conduct  and  future  prospects.  If  the  inquirer  is  prejudiced  against 
the  conclusion,  and  thinks  he  has  any  interest  in  evading  it,  he  will, 
of  course,  fatigue  himself  with  anxiety  about  every  proposition 
which  may  bring  him  a  step  nearer  to  it  ;  but  if  not,  he  will  never 
consider  previously  where  any  proposition,  if  accepted,  may  event- 
ually lead  him  ;  nor  will  he  be  anxious  about  it  :  all  that  sort  of 
fatigue  and  anxiety  he  will  entirely  escape  ;  he  will  consider  only 
whether  the  proposition  be  true,  and  he  will  act  accordingly." 

Here  I  paused.  Mr.  Compton  was  conscience-stricken  and 
speechless.  He  was  too  proud  to  confess  or  to  deny  his  feelings  ; 
but  if  he  had  denied  them,  his  countenance  would  have  convicted 
him  of  a  falsehood  ;  to  bring  him  to  confess  them  seemed  to  me  to 
be  of  the  most  essential  consequence.  So,  turning  to  Mrs.  Harri- 
son, I  said,  '^  Join  with  me,  my  good  Madam,  in  pressing  Mr. 
Compton  to  lay  open  his  whole  bosom  to  us.  We  are  precisely 
the  persons  to  whom  it  would  be  most  natural,  most  proper^  and 
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most  safe  to  do  it.  You  are  his  sister,  whom,  after  a  long  estrange- 
ment, he  has  recalled  to  his  affection  ;  and  he  is  assured  of  your 
tender  care  and  solicitude  for  him.  He  cannot  fear  to  entrust  any- 
thing to  you.  I  am  his  spiritual  guardian,  appointed  by  the  la\-rs 
of  his  country  and  the  discipline  of  our  holy  church,  to  entreat,  to 
advise,  to  admonish  him,  for  his  present  and  eternal  welfare.  But 
I  cannot  perform  this  office  with  due  effect,  with  so  many  impedi- 
ments in  my  way,  which,  perhaps,  I  might  remove  at  once,  if  I 
knew  his  heart." 

Mrs.  Harrison  was  deeply  affected;  and  could  only  weep.  But 
her  tears,  perhaps,  availed  her  more  than  any  words  could  have 
done.  Her  brother  was  evidently  moved,  and  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  tried  to  sooth  her;  but  still  no  advance  w^as  yet  made  to- 
wards the  purpose  which  I  had  in  view.  I  resumed,  therefore, 
and  said,  looking  at  Mr.  Compton,  *^If  the  Christian  religion  be 
true,  we  must  believe  it  at  all  events;  and  should  there  be  any  thing 
unrepented  of  in  our  past  life,  which  makes  us  dread  it,  and  cavil 
against  it,  that  will  not  alter  the  fact  or  the  consequence  of  its 
truth;  nor  would  it  profit  us  to  die  unconvinced;  the  fact  and  the 
consequence  will  remain  the  same.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Christian  religion  be  false,  which,  however,  in  the  face  of  so  much 
evidence  can  only  be  supposed  for  the  sake  of  argument;  yet  what 
shall  we  have  lost  by  embracing  and  obeying  it  ?  We  shall  have 
lived  according  to  the  best  law  of  our  nature,  and  we  shall  die  with 
the  most  agreeable  hopes;  nor  will  the  disappointment  of  those 
hopes  occasion  us  a  moment's  pain — for  we  shall  wake  no  more  to 
be  conscious  of  it." 

Upon  this  Mr.  Compton,  with  great  emotion,  said  to  Mrs.  Har- 
rison, ''  Does  Dr.  Warton  know,  my  dear  sister,  what  sort  of  a  life 
I  have  led  ?"  *'  No  doubt  of  it,"  she  answered.  "  Being  constant- 
ly resident  in  his  parish,  and  mixing,  as  he  does,  with  all  ranks,  he 
knows  every  thing  of  every  body.  You  have  nothing  to  conceal 
from  him;  why  should  you  hesitate,  therefore,  to  talk  freely  to 
him  ?"  "If  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  my  circumstan- 
ces. Dr.  Warton,"  he  said,  turning  towards  me,  but  not  venturing 
to  meet  my  countenance  front  to  front,  "you  will  understand  pret- 
ty well  upon  what  principle  I  am  acting.  A  person  who  has  lived 
as  I  have,  has  no  comfort  but  in  the  supposed  falsehood  of  Christi- 
anity." "Pardon  me,  Mr.  Compton,"  I  replied,  "there  is  no 
comfort  for  you  but  in  the  supposition  of  its  truth."  "  How  so. 
Sir,"  he  inquired  hastily,  and  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  floor,  and 
encountered  mine;  and  then  reiterated  his  question,  "how  so,  I 
beseech  you  ?"  "  You  confess  yourself  a  sinner,"  I  answered. 
"  The  Gospel,  if  true,  is  the  religion  of  sinners;  and  it  is  its  pecu- 
liar business,  and  professed  object,  to  save  all  sinners  who  believe, 
embrace,  and  trust  in  it.     This  is  precisely  what  you  want;  and  it 
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should,  therefore,  be  the  ground  of  unutterable  comfort  to  you  to 
suppose  Christianity  true.  But,  if  the  Gospel  be  false,  yet,  as  you 
cannot  certainly  know  it  to  be  so,  there  is  no  comfort  for  sinners, 
from  the  mere  supposition  of  its  falsehood;  unless  it  be  a  comfort 
to  them  to  think  that  perchance  they  may  die,  like  the  beasts  which 
perish;  and  so  be  annihilated  for  ever."  ^'Well,"  he  said,  inter- 
rupting me  before  I  had  finished,  '^  and  is  not  that  better  than  to 
think  of  being  tormented  for  ever?"  *'  Undoubtedly  it  is,"  I  re- 
plied; '^  but  still  the  rational  soul,  if  there  be  any  spark  of  noble- 
ness about  it,  abhors  annihilation,  and  would  almost  prefer  to  abide 
the  risk  of  eternal  punishment,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dreadful 
thought  of  being  no  more  to  all  eternity.  Is  annihilation  indeed 
your  own  choice;  and  is  your  love  and  desire  of  it  the  baneful 
cause  of  this  helium  usque  ad  internecioneni,  this  ^oAffto?  ftto-^rov^o^, 
which  you  wage  against  Christianity  ?" 

Mr.  Compton  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  answered,  ^^I  am,  per- 
haps, as  capable  as  another  of  aspiring  to  immortality;  and  the  idea 
of  annihilation,  in  the  abstract,  spreads  a  gloomy  horror  over  my 
imagination,  the  same  as  it  does  to  all  men  of  an  ingenuous  spirit. 
But  I  prefer  it  as  the  least  evil  of  two.  A  blissful  immortality 
I  suppose  myself  incapable  of  obtaining;  and,  therefore,  upon  the 
supposition  of  Christianity  being  true,  my  lot  can  only  be  an  im- 
mortality of  wo.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  I  should  fear  to  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  scheme,  which  threatens  me  with  so 
many  horrors  ?  No,  no;  I  do  not  court  or  love  annihilation;  I 
shudder  at  the  thoughts  of "  Here  for  a  moment  his  utter- 
ance was  suspended;  but  soon,  by  a  sort  of  convulsive  energy,  he 
finished  the  sentence,  and  ejaculated  the  tremendous  monosyllable, 
*'Hell." 

Mrs.  Harrison  turned  pale,  and  seemed  ready  to  faint;  and,  there- 
fore, to  relieve  her,  I  took  up  the  conversation  without  a  moment's 
delay.  *^  Compose  yourself,  my  good  Sir,"  I  said,  <'and  let  us 
try  quietly  to  put  this  matter  upon  its  right  footing.  We  are  stray- 
ing, I  think,  from  the  exact  question,  and  bringing  things  into  de- 
bate which  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Allow  me  to  ask  you  this; 
will  your  wishing  about  any  thing  in  any  particular  way,  or  fear- 
ing about  it  in  any  particular  way,  or  being  convinced  by  probable 
arguments  in  any  particular  way,  make  the  thing  to  be  according 
to  your  wishes,  your  fears,  or  your  conviction  ?"  He  granted  that 
it  would  not.  <'Does  it  not  often  happen,"  I  asked  again,  ^^hat 
men  wish,  and  fear,  and  are  convinced,  exactly  in  opposite  ways, 
about  the  same  thing  ?"  ^^  Certainly,"  he  said.  «'Then,"  I  re- 
joined, "  it  is  clear  that  both  cannot  possibly  be  in  the  right."  He 
allowed  it.  «' There  is  also,"  I  said,  "  another  thing  to  be  taken 
into  the  account;  that  not  only  may  a  thing  be  true,  which  you 
have  convinced  yourself  by  probable  arguments  to  be  false:  but 
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also  the  fact,  that  other  people  are  convinced  by  argument  the  con- 
trary way,  must  tend  to  weaken  your  own  conviction,  and  to  create 
doubts  in  your  mJud  as  to  the  validity  of  it;  from  whence  I  would 
infer,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  you  to  arrive  at  a  firm,  un- 
shaken conviction  with  respect  to  the  falsehood  of  Christianity. 
You  may  think  that  the  evidence  against  it  preponderates  over  the 
evidence  for  it;  but,  as  your  own  judgment  has  no  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  being  in  the  right,  and  as  the  greatest  of  men  in  all  ages,  the 
Bacons,  the  Boyles,  the  Lockes,  the  Addisons,  the  Newtons,  have 
come  to  the  contrary  conlusion,  you  77ii(st  think  also,  that  the 
chances  in  favour  of  its  truth  are  strong  against  you;  and,  conse- 
quently, you  will  never  be  able  to  bring  yourself  to  so  full  a  per- 
suasion of  what  you  wish  as  to  enjoy  perfect  peace  and  tranquillity 
in  your  own  breast.  This  I  consider  to  be  your  case;  and  on  this 
idea  I  said,  that  there  is  no  comfort  for  you  but  in  the  supposition 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity." 

This  way  of  putting  the  question  seemed  to  be  new  to  him,  and 
he  was  not  prepared  to  answer  at  once;  so  I  resumed  the  argument 
in  this  manner.  "  You  wish  to  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  Chris- 
tianity is  false.  If  you  could  do  so,  it  might  not  accomplish  your 
purpose  nevertheless,  which  is  to  escape  eternal  punishment;  be- 
cause, in  spite  of  your  conviction,  Christianity  may  be  true,  and 
you  may  wake  again  in  another  world  to  prove  it."  He  trembled 
like  an  aspen-leaf;  but  I  continued  thus: — ^'  I  assert,  however,  in 
the  next  place,  that  you  will  never  arrive  at  that  conviction.  There 
is  something  in  your  own  breast  that  will  never  suffer  it.  God  him- 
self, I  believe,  will  never  suffer  it.  A  doubt  at  least  about  it  will 
always  torment  you,  when  you  recollect  the  possibility  of  your  be- 
ing mistaken;  the  multitudes  of  great  and  good  men,  who  have 
examined  the  subject  and  have  been  satisfied  with  it,  living  and  dy- 
ing in  the  faith  of  Christ;  and  the  prodigious  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence itself,  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  any  man  to  gainsay, 
or  resist.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Compton^  whether  you  are  not,  since 
these  recent  conversations  with  me,  at  a  greater  distance  than  ever 
from  the  conviction  which  you  wish  to  entertain  ?" 

^^  I  am  indeed,"  he  confessed  in  a  moment,  and  without  the 
slightest  hesitation.  *'My  suspicions  of  the  truth  of  Christianity 
increase  daily."  ^'Then  why  kick  against  the  pricks?"  I  said. 
'^  Let  me  conjure  you  to  endeavour  to  convert  those  suspicions, 
and  all  your  fears,  into  hopes.  You  are  labouring  under  an  erro- 
neous alarm  when  you  assume  that  tliere  is  no  hope  for  you  if  Chris- 
tianity be  true.  You  have  formed  altogether  a  wrong  idea  of  the 
Gospel  if  you  think  yourself,  on  account  of  your  sins,  without  the 
pale  of  salvation,  and  reserved  irreversibly  for  an  immortality  of 
wo.  The  Gospel  preaches  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins  to 
all. ' 
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Here  he  interrupted  me  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah! 
Dr.  Warton,  there  is  the  difRculty;  insuperable  I  fear  by  ??ze.  I 
cannot  repent  of  my  sins,  and  conseqaontly  I  must  not  expect  re- 
mission of  them.  My  gloomy  anticipations,  therefore,  are  too 
well  justified."  <<  You  cannot  repent?"  I  said — "Granted;  but 
what  has  that  to  do  with  the  rejection  of  Christianity  ?  Why, 
if  there  were  no  such  religion  as  the  Christian,  if  you  were  living 
by  the  light  of  nature  alone,  you  would  have  thought  repentance 
necessary,  unless  you  reject  a  future  state.  Nay,  tell  me  candidly, 
were  you  not,  in  the  beginning  of  our  conversation  this  very  day, 
on  the  point  of  arguing,  that  our  own  reason,  without  a  revelation, 
would  satisfy  us  of  the  necessity  and  of  the  efficacy  of  repentance? 
Your  not  being  able  to  repent,  therefore,  is  not  a  valid  reason  for 
hesitating  to  accept  Christianity."  "  It  is  very  true,"  he  replied: 
"  but  knowing  that  repentance  is  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Gospel, 
and  thinking  that,  if  it  could  be  proved  to  be  the  doctrine  of  nature 
and  reason,  we  should  have  no  need  of  the  Gospel,  in  that  respect 
at  least,  I  was  prepared  to  argue  thus."  ''  Very  well,"  I  said. 
^'To  make  a  rational  system,  in  which  repentance  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  useful,  you  would  have  assumed,  no  doubt,  a  future  state 
of  retribution;  and  then  repentance  comes  in,  does  it  not,  to  avert 
the  punishment  which  might  otherwise  have  been  inflicted  in  that 
future  state  ?" 

"  That  is  the  way  in  which  I  should  have  argued,"  he  replied, 
*'  but  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  do  so  now,  when  I  stand  confessed 
a  sinner,  an  impenitent,  incorrigible  sinner;  or  corrected  only,  as 
to  the  practice  of  sin,  by  the  uncontrollable  effects  of  my  disease, 
not  by  any  voluntary  change  of  sentiment.  No,  no!  A  state  of 
retribution  is  not  a  state  of  my  choice,  or  a  state  for  me  ;  nor  is 
repentance,  which  should  be  preparatory  to  it;  although  repentance 
and  retribution  may  be  a  discovery  of  that  natural  light  which  I 
might  have  pretended  to  reckon  sufficient  for  us."  *•  Repentance," 
I  said,  ''in  the  way  in  which  it  may  be  entirely  useful  to  us,  is 
not  a  discovery  of  nature;  it  is  truly  a  Scripture  doctrine.  It  is 
discoverable,  indeed,  by  human  reason,  (not  that  human  reason 
ever  actually  discovered  it,)  that  the  best  thing  which  a  wicked 
man  can  do  is  to  repent;  so  far  nature  may  be  supposed  to  dictate: 
but  it  is  from  Scripture  alone  that  we  learn  the  full  extent  of  the 
efficacy  of  repentance,  and  why  it  is  efficacious  at  all,  namely,  be- 
cause of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  Then  again,  as 
to  retribution,  you  know  very  well  that  the  notions  of  the  vulgar 
about  it  were  mere  fables  and  absurdities;  you  know,  also,  how  the 
ancient  philosophers  disputed  about  a  future  state,  and  that  they 
had  no  clear  conceptions  of  it, — no,  not  even  the  wisest  amongst 
them ;  and  very  few  amongst  them,  indeed,  had  any  idea  of  tilings 
being  set  right  in  that  state  by  a  just  apportionment  of  rewards 
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and  punishments.  Socrates,  perhaps,  came  nearest  to  it.  It  was 
finely  said  by  him,  that  for  a  righteous  man,  whether  living  or  dy- 
ing, it  must  be  well;  and  when  he  was  pressed  with  the  supposi- 
tion, that  in  this  life  every  possible  calamity  and  injustice  might 
befal  his  righteous  man,  he  seems  to  insinuate,  on  that  very  ground, 
that  another  life  was  necessary  to  remedy  the  irregularities  of  this; 
to  reward  suffering  virtue,  and  to  punish  successful  vice.  But, 
in  truth,  the  whole  business;  in  all  its  detail,  is  a  matter  of  revela- 
tion. Deeply  thinking  men,  like  Socrates,  might  have  caught  some 
glimmerings  of  a  reckoning  to  be  made  hereafter; — but  of  the  aw- 
ful day  of  a  general  judgment,  the  great  Judge  himself,  the  sen- 
tence which  he  will  pronounce  and  the  everlasting  rewards  and 
punishments  to  follow  it,  of  these  they  could  have  learnt  nothing 
by  reason  and  argument; — all  these  are  purely  doctrines  of  Scrip- 
ture. But  this  is  scarcely  to  our  present  purpose.  You  no  longer 
consider  it  worth  contending  for,  whether  repentance  and  retribu- 
tion be  discoveries  of  nature,  or  of  the  Gospel;  if  retribution  be 
to  take  place,  and  the  sinner  must  be  condemned  without  repent- 
ance, in  whatever  way  he  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  repent- 
ance is  his  great  sheet-anchor,  and  he  must  cling  to  it  inseparabl}'" 
to  escape  the  wreck  of  his  immortal  soul." 

'^Aye,  aye,"  he  exclaimed,  ^^but  I  should  not  have  allowed 
the  immortality  of  the  soul."  ^^No,"  I  said,  *Mior  the  being  of 
a  God  either,  for  we  must  have  come  to  that  at  last."  He  blush- 
ed, but  continued:  **  Perhaps  not,  if  I  had  persevered  in  the  same 
sentiments  with  which  I  set  out  this  morning;  and  I  should  have 
probably  argued,  that,  unless  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the 
being  of  a  God  were  established  on  the  firmest  grounds,  nothing 
else  could  be  admitted  for  a  moment.  Not  that  I  do  not  myself 
think  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  instinc- 
tively, as  it  were,  when  I  reflect  seriously  upon  it;  but  I  foolishly 
fancied  that  it  would  be  some  relief  to  my  mind,  if,  when  the 
question  was  argued,  there  should  appear  to  be  any  failure  of  proof. 
But  I  yield  so  far;  the  suspicion,  I  am  sure,  would  for  ever  haunt 
me;  I  will  debate  it  therefore  no  more.  There  is  a  God;  and  the 
soul,  for  me^  shall  be  henceforth  immortal,  and  consequently  des- 
tined to  be  judged  hereafter  for  its  doings  here.  I  grant  this;  and 
therefore  also,  that,  if  possible,  it  must  be  cleansed  by  repentance 
from  the  stains  with  which  this  world  may  have  defiled  it.  Re- 
pentance, then,  I  admit  in  theory,  but  I  do  not  find  how  to  prac- 
tise it.  At  present  my  only  sorrow  is,  that  I  can  no  longer  pursue 
the  enjoyments  which  constituted  my  former  happiness;  and  you 
will  not  deign,  I  presume,  to  call  this  repentance." 

''  No,  indeed,"  I  said,  "  I  should  betray  you  if  I  did;  the  truth 
must  not  be  concealed  from  you  by  me.  That  which  you  describe, 
is  no  godly  sorrow^  the  fruit  of  real  penitence;  it  is  a  mere  world- 
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ly  sorrow — a  sorrow  which  produces  death  and  not  life — which 
would  destroy  the  soul  to  all  eternity,  instead  of  cleansing  it  for 
eternal  happiness.  But  strictly  speaking,  it  is  the  blood  of  Christ 
only  which  cleanses  from  all  sin.  No  repentance  can  undo,  in  any 
sense,  what  has  once  been  done.  In  Him.)  therefore,  must  you 
lay  your  foundation;  you  must  build  upon  that  rock;  from  faith 
towards  Hhn  must  spring  the  true  repentance,  which  is  never  to 
be  repented  of  itself.  This  repentance,  believe  me,  is  no  merely 
human  work,  and  therefore  as  yet  you  have  it  not;  you  seek  it  not 
from  above  from  whence  alone  it  comes,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  third  person  in  the  holy,  blessed,  and  glorious  Trinity,  who, 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together,  is  one  God.  I  told  you  that 
this  doctrine  was  no  idle  speculation,  and  now  you  may  begin  to 
feel  so  yourself." 

"I  remember,"  he  said,  ^'what  you  asserted  about  this  doc- 
trine, very  well;  it  appeared  so  exceedingly  extraordinary  to  me, 
that  I  could  not  indeed  readily  forget  it.  But  you  laid,  I  think, 
the  greatest  stress  upon  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  without  the 
acknowledgment  of  which  you  affirmed  that  a  man,  wishing  to  be 
a  Christian,  could  not  stir  a  single  step;  in  short,  that  he  would 
have  no  inducement  to  set  about  the  task  of  repentance  and  refor- 
mation of  life,  because  he  could  not  know  or  suppose  that  any 
atonement  for  sin  had  been  made.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  how 
difficult  all  this  appears  to  me;  you  must  go  back  therefore,  if  you 
please,  to  these  points:  but  I  am  prepared,  I  assure  you,  to  listen 
to  your  explanations,  or  to  debate  the  matter  with  you,  in  a  very 
different  spirit  from  what  I  had  intended.  Before,  I  trembled  at 
the  idea  of  believing  such  things;  now,  I  fear  lest  I  may  never  be 
brought  to  believe  them." 

I  glanced  at  Mrs.  Harrison,  and  I  imagined,  by  her  look  and 
gestures,  that  she  was  secretly  thanking  God  for  this  wonderful 
change  in  the  tone  and  sentiments  of  her  brother,  and  imploring 
His  aid  for  the  great  work  which  still  remained.  Much  indeed 
was  done,  but  much  was  still  to  do,  and  could  only  be  done  by 
the  divine  help.  I  acknowledged  that  help  already,  for  never  did 
any  conversation  begin  with  so  little  prospect  of  success  as  on  this 
day.  In  the  very  outset  it  was  turned  out  of  the  channel  in  which 
the  sceptic  himself  designed  it  to  proceed,  and  took  a  much  more 
fortunate  range,  as  was  proved  by  the  event.  But  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  favourable  posture  of  things  was  the  pro- 
blem now  to  be  solved,  and  before  I  had  thought  one  single  minute 
about  it,  the  coach  stopped.  We  had  arrived,  without  being  aware 
of  it,  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  which  formed  a  natural  terrace  of  a 
considerable  length,  from  whence,  on  both  sides,  there  was  a  rich, 
diversified  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country.  On  the  western 
side  particularly,  the  scenery  was  strikingly  magnificent;  the  de- 
clivity of  the  hill  was  clothed  with  a  fine  hanging  wood  down  to 
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the  bottom,  except  that  here  and  there  some  rugged  rocks,  in  va- 
rious picturesque  forms,  started  out  from  amongst  the  trees,  and 
filled  the  eye  with  surprise  and  delight.  Below,  in  the  depths  of 
the  valley,  a  river  was  winding  along,  of  ample  dimensions,  and 
all  alive  with  sails.  On  its  banks  were  countless  villas  glittering 
in  the  sun.  Tracing  the  stream  downwards,  you  saw  it  at  the  dis- 
tance of  some  miles  approaching  the  great  town  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, the  spires  and  towers  of  which  were  clearly  discernible. 
Some  blue  hills,  very  remote,  made  the  back-ground  of  the  pic- 
ture. 

Such  was  the  view  from  the  carriage  itself,  well  able  to  charm 
away  every  sorrow,  and  to  disperse  every  gloom,  but  that  of  des- 
pair. Mr.  Compton  was  very  desirous  that  his  sister,  who  was  a 
stranger  to  it,  should  be  conducted  to  various  points  not  accessible 
but  on  foot;  and  that  she  should  have  time  to  admire  every  thing. 
I  took  her,  therefore,  under  my  charge  to  the  first  seat,  a  little  be- 
low the  brow  of  the  hill,  where  a  glade,  opened  through  the  wood, 
let  in  the  chief  features  of  the  landscape.  Whilst  we  were  seated 
there,  Mr.  Compton  drove  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  green 
sward  at  the  top. 

Mrs.  Harrison  was  sufficiently  awake  to  the  beauties  of  this  en- 
chanting scene;  but  the  state  of  her  brother  was  nearest  her  heart; 
so,  after  a  little  delay,  she  said  to  me,  *'  Indeed,  Dr.  Warton,  I 
flatter  m3^self  that  we  have  advanced  many  steps  to-day.  I  had  a 
little  glimmering  of  hope  in  my  mind,  when  my  brother  made  such 
an  arrangement  as  to  leave  Mr.  Harrison  at  home;  for  he  feels  to- 
wards him  a  degree  of  reserve,  which  would  prevent  him  from  un- 
bosoming his  real  sentiments  in  his  presence,  on  so  momentous  a 
subject  as  that  of  religion;  but  the  hope  vanished,  when  he  refused 
to  answer  your  questions;  and  then  again  was  suddenly  realised  by 
the  free,  unexpected  declaration  of  his  opinions,  and  still  more  by 
his  avowal  of  a  determination  to  confer  amicably  with  you,  and 
to  relinquish  all  cavilling  in  your  future  discussions  on  Christiani- 
ty." <*  Very  well,  my  dear  Madam,"  I  replied;  ^*  but  how  are 
we  now  to  proceed!"  *'  We  depend  entirely  upon  your  judgment 
and  kindness,"  she  answered;  ^' but  he  has  himself  pointed  out 
some  topics,  which  he  wishes  to  understand,  and  which  are  at  the 
same  time,  of  essential  consequence  to  the  faith  and  practice  of 
every  Christian;  you  will,  without  doubt,  be  so  good  as  to  go  on 
with  the  work  which  you  have  begun,  and  explain  those  topics  to 
him."  '^  By  all  means,"  I  said;  *'  but  what  is  to  be  the  mode  of 
explanation  ?  Will  he  admit  the  Scriptures,  and  be  satisfied  with 
texts  produced  out  of  them  ?  Or  must  we  pursue  a  different  me- 
thod ?"  '^  I  fear  it  will  be  necessary,"  she  replied,  'Uo  pursue  a 
different  method.  If  he  admits  the  Scriptures,  his  conviction  will 
be  an  easy  task  to  you."  *<  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,''  I  said:  **it 
will  certainly  be  a  most  astonishing  point  gained^  but  he  may  dispute 
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about  the  interpretation.  Suppose  he  were  to  say,  'when  press- 
ed with  a  text,  that  different  sects  of  religionists  intcpreted  that 
text  in  different  ways,  and  then  argue,  that  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  know  which  is  in  the  right?"  ''  He  will  yield,  I  think,  to  your 
authority.  Dr.  Warton,"  she  answered:  '' besides,  you  will  be  able 
to  cite  the  text  in  the  original  language;  and  as  my  brother  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  before  that  at  a  great  school,  I  should  hope 
that  he  had  not  so  entirely  forgotten  his  Greek,  as  to  be  incompe- 
tent to  judge  of  your  arguments."  ^^  If  that  be  the  case,"  I  said, 
*^  we  shall  proceed  smoothly  and  rapidly,  so  far  as  the  intepreta- 
tion  is  concerned.  But  to  understand  Christianity,  and  to  be  a 
Christian  oneself,  are  almost  as  wide  from  each  other  as  east  from 
west.  Whence  is  to  come  the  Christian  Spirit?  But  I  do  not  de- 
spair, with  God's  blessing."  '^  I  trust  not,"  she  replied;  '' so,  if 
you  please,  we  will  quit  this  beautiful  spot,  after  snatching  another 
hasty  view  of  it,  and  return  to  the  object  of  our  solicitude." 

Upon  this,  she  rose  from  the  seat;  and  when  I  had  told  her  to 
whom  some  of  the  most  attractive  residences  belonged,  we  re- 
ascended  the  hill;  and  having  soon  met  the  carriage,  we  resumed 
our  places  in  it,  and  the  coachman  was  ordered  to  drive  homewards. 
Something  was  said  about  the  noble  prospects  which  we  had  just 
been  viewing,  and  Mrs.  Harrison  thanked  her  brother  for  bringing 
her  to  see  them;  but  the  more  important  matter  which  had  engaged, 
us  before,  seemed  still  to  be  in  possession  of  all  our  faculties.  Mr. 
Compton  himself  was  satisfied  with  making  a  very  few  inquiries, 
and  was  evidently  anxious  to  revert  to  the  former  subject  of  con- 
versation. I  was  ready  to  follow  wherever  he  might  choose  to 
lead  me,  and  I  waited  to  see  if  he  would  propose  any  thing;  but  be- 
fore he  did  so,  Mrs.  Harrison,  alarmed  at  the  waste  of  such  pre- 
cious moments,  interrupted  the  painful  silence,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  renewal  of  our  religious  discussions. 

'^  Well,  my  dear  brother,"  she  said,  "  I  am  longing  to  get  back 
to  the  point  at  which  we  stopped  upon  our  arrival  at  this  beautiful 
scene.  I  find  that  I  receive  from  these  discussions  an  accession  to 
my  knowledge,  and  a  confirmation  of  my  faith.  Will  you  men- 
tion, therefore,  to  Dr.  Warton  what  chiefly  presses  upon  your  mind 
under  the  present  circumstances  ?"  '^  I  am  thinking  about  it," 
was  his  answer  ;  *^  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  would  clear  the 
road  for  the  reception  of  other  things,  if  Dr.  Warton  would  en- 
large a  little  upon  repentance.  It  is  a  dictate  of  nature,  to  a  cer- 
tain limit  at  least ;  although  I  am  avvare  that  the  main  dependance 
of  the  heathens  was  upon  sacrifice.  If  they  offended  their  gods, 
they  looked  to  sacrifice,  I  believe,  and  not  to  repentance,  as  tlie 
means  of  reconciliation  with  them.  How  they  came  to  think  of 
sacrifices,  which  seem  quite  out  of  the  way,  and  to  neglect  repen- 
tance, which  so  slight  an  effort  of  reason  might  have  taught  them, 
I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.     However,  in  the  course  of 
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ao-es  and  the  progress  of  discovery,  which  is  the  same  in  morals  as 
in  other  things,  we  may  naturally  suppose  that  repentance  would 
be  discovered  ;  and  if  a  real  reform  took  place  in  the  lives  of  men, 
w^hat  more  could  be  desired  ?  What  need  of  such  a  scheme  as  the 
Christian  atonement,  which  appears  to  me  inexplicable  ?" 

*'  A  plausible,  if  not  a  satisfactory,  explanation  may  be  found," 
I  said  ''  for  the  several  matters  which  you  propose  to  me.  With 
respect  to  sacrifice,  the  origin  may  be  doubtful  ;  but  the  rite  itself 
seems  to  point  very  clearly  to  the  doctrine  of  atonement.  If  men 
themselves  were  the  inventors  of  sacrifice,  it  is  hardly  possible, 
one  should  think,  but  that  they  must  have  had  a  decided  notion  of 
atoning  for  their  sins  by  the  death  of  another  animal  in  their  own 
stead.  By  such  a  proceeding  an  acknowledgment  might  have  been 
implied,  that  they  deserved  death  in  their  own  persons,  but  that 
they  trusted  to  the  mercy  of  their  deities  to  accept  the  death  of 
some  less  valuable  living  creature  substituted  for  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  sacrifice  was  an  original  injunction  of  God  himself, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  being  intended  to  accustom 
the  minds  of  men,  from  the  beginning,  to  the  idea  of  an  atone- 
ment ;  that  they  might  be  the  better  prepared  to  understand,  and 
accept,  the  great  atonement  that  was  made,  by  the  one  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  once  for  all,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ;  when  all 
other  sacrifices  were  thenceforth  to  be  abolished,  and  men  were  in 
future  to  put  their  trust  in  that  alone.  At  all  events,  when  God 
selected  the  Jews  for  a  particular  purpose,  he  adopted  the  rite  of 
sacrifice  ;  and  the  sacred  authors  tell  us,  that  all  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Mosaic  Law,  and  that  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  especially,  were 
but  types  and  shadows  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  to  which  alone 
they  owed  all  their  efficacy. 

*'  With  respect  to  repentance,  which  you  think  so  natural,  if 
men  fell  into  the  way  of  sacrifice  in  preference  to  it,  though  you 
cannot"  account  for  sacrifice,  you  ought  to  conclude,  ,that  they  were 
aware  of  some  great  difficulty,  or  some  great  defect,  in  repentance, 
which  occasioned  them  to  neglect  it.  The  difficulty  might  be,  that 
they  were  reluctant  to  amend  their  lives  ;  and  the  defect,  that  re- 
pentance was  no  atonement.  Whatever  might  be  their  future  con- 
duct, still  they  might  expect  to  be  punished  for  the  past ;  and  con- 
sequently there  was  such  a  want  of  encouragement  to  abandon  vice 
and  pursue  virtue,  that  few  resorted  to  repentance,  and  still  fewer 
proposed  it  as  a  remedy.  But  how  different  is  the  case  under  our 
holy  religion !  Atonement  is  the  very  corner-stone  of  the  whole 
building  ;  an  atonement,  too,  not  by  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats, 
which  had  no  value,  except  in  consequence  of  God's  appointment 
and  promise  ;  but  by  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  had  an 
inherent  value  of  its  own,  inestimable  and  infinite,  and  was  there- 
fore adequate  to  purge  away  the  sins  of  all  mankind.  On  the 
strength  of  this  atonement,  however  we  may  lament  the  past,  yet 
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if  we  obey  God's  righteous  laws  in  future,  we  need  not  fear. 
Another  has  been  bruised  for  our  iniquities;  the  sins  of  us  all  were 
laid  on  Him;  and  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  God  is  perfectly 
reconciled  to  us  ;  we  may  cast  off  the  burdensome  load  of  former 
guilt  which  weighed  us  to  the  ground,  and  begin  a  new  career  with 
unimpeded  vigour  and  unincumbered  hopes. 

**Upon  the  whole,  the  doctrine  of  an  atonement  seems  to  accord 
with  the  common  sense  of  mankind  ;  and  although,  as  I  said  early 
in  the  morning,  they  might  have  thought  repentance  the  best  me- 
thod of  proceeding  in  cases  of  sin,  yet  they  could  never  have 
thought  that  even  the  most  perfect  repentance  would  undo  the  past, 
or,  in  other  words,  be  a  sufficient  reason  to  induce  the  Deity  to 
overlook  it.  A  simple  change  of  life  does  nothing  towards  the 
vindication  of  God's  violated  laws;  the  divine  sanction  is  trampled 
upon  with  manifest  impunity;  there  is  no  punishment  to  operate  as 
an  example  to  others,  or  a  penalty  to  the  offenders  themselves. 
This  system,  it  is  plain,  would  not  do  for  human  governors,  and 
much  less  will  it  do  for  the  great  moral  Governor  of  the  universe. 
But  by  our  Gospel  system  his  justice  is  satisfied,  and  his  wrath  ap- 
peased ;  and  he  can  now,  therefore,  without  any  impeachment  of 
his  other  attributes,  exercise  the  lovely  attribute  of  mercy.  He 
can  pardon  upon  repentance." 

When  I  had  finished,  Mrs.  Harrison  exclaimed  immediately, 
not  waiting  for  Mr.  Compton  to  speak,  '^  Now,  my  good  brother, 
how  does  this  matter  appear  to  you  ?  I  confess  at  once  for  myself, 
that  I  never  saw  it  so  clearly  before.  Dr.  Warton,  you  set  out 
with  telling  us,  that  we  were  only  to  expect  a  plausible  solution  of 
the  suggested  difficulties  ;  at  least  you  spoke  with  diffidence  of 
your  being  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  one:  but  to  Tne,  I  assure  you, 
this  is  quite  satisfactory,  and  I  think  it  must  be  so  to  you^  bro- 
ther." 

So  much  ingenuousness  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Harrison  appeared 
to  produce  a  good  effect  on  Mr.  Compton,  and  he  said,  '^  What 
you  have  advanced.  Dr.  Warton,  appears  certainly  to  be  well 
worthy  of  a  most  attentive  consideration;  but  the  Christian  scheme 
would  be  more  intelligible  to  me,  if  it  were  merely  an  abolition  of 
the  tedious  and  costly  ceremonies  of  sacrifice  ;  a  confirmation  of 
what  nature  prompted  in  respect  to  repentance  ;  and  the  admission 
of  it  as  the  cancelling  of  the  past.  Then  I  would  accept  Jesus 
Christ  for  a  person  divinely  commissioned  to  republish,  in  its  best 
form,  and  with  its  greatest  force,  the  whole  law  of  nature,  and 
more  particularly  the  essential  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  repen- 
tance ;  to  give  mankind  clearer  and  more  consistent  notions  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  and  to  bear  witness  to 
his  own  sincerity,  and  to  the  truth  of  what  he  preached,  by  his 
sufferings  and  death.     This  I  can  understand  very  well  ;  when  I 
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go  out  of  these  bounds,  I  am  like  a  man  wading  beyond  his  depth 
in  some  dark  and  fathomless  ocean." 

«'  Then,"  I  said,  '^  you  would  consider  Jesus  Christ  (setting 
aside  his  divine  mission)  in  the  same  light  as  you  would  Socrates, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  as  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Cranmer  ;  as  a  mar- 
tyr, and  not  a  Redeemer  and  Saviour  ?"  "  I  would,"  he  answer- 
ed ;  **  that  is  the  easiest  way  of  viewing  the  matter,  and  of  ex- 
plaining it."  '*  It  may  seem  so,"  I  said,  ''  at  first  sight,  perhaps, 
and  theoretically,  if  you  leave  the  Scriptures  out  of  the  question. 
But  have  you  thought  at  all  how  to  get  rid  of  the  Scriptures,  or  of 
the  particular  passages  which  militate  directly  against  your  theory, 
or  how  to  reconcile  them  with  it  ?"  "  No,  I  have  not,"  he  con- 
fessed ;  **  my  theory  is  but  just  come  into  my  imagination,  in  con- 
sequence of  our  recent  conferences."  '^  Well,  then,  I  must  tell 
you,"  I  said,  "  that  the  Gospel  is  totally  irreconcilable  with  such 
a  theory,  nor  could  you  make  it  otherwise  by  any  cutting  and 
slashing  whatever.  The  doctrines  and  the  history  are  so  interwo- 
ven together  that  you  cannot  separate  them  without  destroying  the 
whole.  It  is  like  the  coat  woven  throughout  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  without  a  seam  ;  it  is  not  to  be  parted  ;  you  may  cast  lots 
upon  it,  if  you  please,  but  you  must  take  all  or  none." 

Here  I  paused  for  his  answer  ;  and,  after  appearing  to  turn  the 
matter  over  in  his  thoughts  for  a  few  moments,  he  said,  '^  I  am  not 
disposed  to  debate  with  you  to-day  the  genuineness  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. That  there  was  such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ  ;  that  he  was 
the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  that  he  was  put  to  death 
by  crucifixion,  we  know  from  heathen  authors  ;  and  I  believe  that 
all  the  further  information  which  we  have  about  himself  and  his 
religion,  in  the  vast  variety  of  books  that  have  been  written  upon 
the  subject,  is  either  fabulous  or  taken  from  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves. At  all  events,  I  will  admit  them  for  the  present,  as  the 
fountain-head  from  which  we  must  draw  materials  for  argument." 
<*  To  come  to  the  point  then  at  once,"  I  said,  ''  take  that  memo- 
rable text,  which  I  have  already  quoted  for  another  purpose  ;  hav- 
ing mentioned  it  before,  it  suggests  itself  first  to  my  mind  now; — 
<  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  to 
the  end  that  all  who  believe  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life.'  Now,  what  a  number  of  particulars  have  we 
here,  which  are  quite  inexplicable  on  your  supposition.  First,  Je- 
sus Christ  is  not  simply  a  man,  like  one  of  the  prophets  or  martys. 
Secondly,  he  is  the  son  of  God  in  so  peculiar  and  appropriate  a 
sense  as  to  be  God's  only  begotten  Son.  Thirdl}',  it  is  necessary 
to  believe  in  him,  a  distinction  which  none  of  the  prophets  or  mar- 
tyrs ever  arrogated  to  themselves.  Fourthly,  the  consequence  of 
believing  in  him  is  two-fold  ;  an  escape  from  perishing  like  the 
brutes,  or  from  being  punished  eternally  like  the  devils  ;  and  the 
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attainment  of  immortality,  or  of  infinite  bliss  and  glory.  And 
fifthly,  that  God  gave  him  to  the  world,  because  he  loved  the 
world  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  for  the  very  purpose  that 
the  world  might  believe  in  him,  and  thus  be  saved  from  wrath  and 
admitted  into  grace.  Whether  we  comprehend  these  things  or  not, 
makes  no  difference  now:  this  is  the  brief  outline  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  you  cannot  square  it  to  your  theory.  The  single  ex- 
pression, that  God  gave  him,  leads  inevitably  to  the  most  momen- 
tous conclusions — Gave  him  for  what  ?  Undoubtedly  to  die.  And 
why  to  die  ?  That  men  may  believe  in  him,  you  are  expressly 
told.  Yes  ;  and  what  is  more,  that  their  belief  in  him  may  pur- 
chase for  them  the  astonishing  gift  of  everlasting  life.  But  what 
has  their  believing  in  him,  as  a  person  who  died,  to  do  with  their 
own  attainment  of  life  ?  Ah !  Mr.  Compton,  in  what  other  way 
shall  we  attempt  to  explain  this  but  as  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures 
explain  it  ?  Why,  he  died  for  theTYi ;  his  death  was  the  atonement 
for  their  sins  ;  and  by  their  faith  in  him  they  are  put  into  a  capa- 
city of  reaping  the  benefits  of  that  death,  which  are,  freedom  from 
guilt  and  punishment,  and  restoration  to  righteousness,  happiness, 
and  immortality.*' 

After  saying  so  much  I  stopped,  as  before,  to,  ascertain  whether 
he  was  satisfied,  or  not;  but  before  he  had  determined  what  his  re- 
ply should  be,  Mrs.  Harrison  interposed,  and  reminded  us  of  the 
form  in  which  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  had  instituted  the  holy 
sacrament  of  his  body  and  blood.  ^'  Upon  presenting  the  bread, 
his  words  were,  'Take;  eat;  this  is  my  body,  which  is  given  for 
you;'  and  upon  presenting  the  wine,  his  words  were,  '  This  is  my 
blood  of  the  new  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  you,  and  for  many, 
for  the  remission  of  sins."'  "  They  are  decisive,"  I  said,  «'  both 
that  his  being  given  implied  his  death,  and  that  his  death  was  a 
sacrifice — the  shedding  of  his  blood,  for  the  remission  of  sins  marks 
the  atonement  incontestably;  and  it  is  the  general  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  without  the  shedding  of  blood,  there  is  no  remission. 
What  is  your  opinion  of  this,  Mr.  Compton  ?" 

''That  all  the  heathens,"  he  answered,  "  trusted  in  their  sacrifi- 
ces, I  have  allowed  already,  and  it  cannot  be  denied;  and  the  Jews 
also  did  the  same.  Now  might  not  Jesus  Christ,  being  a  Jew,  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  feature  in  the  Jewish  law,  and  so  represented 
his  own  death  as  to  make  it  appear  to  accord  with  that  law,  as 
well  as  with  the  prejudices  of  the  heathens  ?"  "  What!"  I  said; 
*'  before  his  death  took  place  ?"  If  his  partisans  had  done  this 
after  his  death,  he  himself  having  given  no  hint  of  it  during  his 
life  the  objection  might  have  been  worth  considering.  But  in  the 
way  in  which  you  put  it,  it  is  not  tenable. for  a  moment.  Besides, 
the  very  supposition  that  he  represented  things  differently  from 
what  they  really  were,  insinuates  that  he  was  an  impostor  or  an  en- 
thusiast; an  impostor,  if  he  knowingly  stated  an  untruth;  an  enthu- 
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siast,  if  he  fancied  himself  to  be  appointed  as  a  sacrifice  and  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  mankind,  whilst  he  had  no  claim  to  so  sublime 
an  office.  But  his  whole  character,  and  all  his  actions,  and  all  the 
rest  of  his  doctrines,  and  every  precept  which  he  delivered,  nega- 
tive at  once  the  insinuation  of  imposture  and  enthusiasm.  He 
preached  and  was  the  pattern  of  every  virtue;  he  performed  mira- 
cles; he  foretold  future  events;  he  foretold  his  own  death,  exactly 
as  it  occurred;  and  I  must,  therefore,  believe  that  his  death  was 
what  he  represented  it  to  be." 

''  Well,  Dr.  Warton,"  he  said,  suppose  we  relinquish  this  charge 
for  the  present.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  oriental 
manner  of  speaking  figuratively  will  not  account  for  a  great  deal, 
without  resorting  to  such  difficult  doctrines,  which,  in  fact,  rest 
upon  the  mere  letter.  In  the  institution  of  the  sacrament,  for  in- 
stance, which  my  sister  has  just  mentioned,  you  dispute  against  the 
Roman  Catholics,  for  a  figurative  in  preference  to  a  literal  mean- 
ing." Then,  like  a  person  pleased  with  a  new  thought,  which  he 
imagines  will  work  wonders,  he  added,  "  I  suspect,  that  if  this  fi- 
gurative mode  of  speaking  be  well  considered,  it  would  enable  us 
to  solve,  in  a  simple  manner,  much  that  is  perplexing  to  the  intel- 
lect, and  revolting  to  our  most  deeply  rooted  feelings,  if  taken  lit- 
erally." 

**  It  has  been  well  considered  long  ago,"  I  answered;  '^and 
with  respect  to  the  prophetical  parts  of  the  Bible,  which  are  most 
figurative,  it  is  not  difficult  to  establish  certain  rules,  by  which  the 
true  meaning  may  be  fixed.  Sometimes  the  prophecy  itself  is  af- 
terwards explained,  as  our  Saviour  explained  his  parables;  some- 
times one  part  of  a  prophecy,  which  is  dark  is  explained  by  another 
part  which  is  clear;  sometimes,  again,  one  whole  obscure  prophecy 
is  illustrated  by  others  which  are  less  so;  and  there  are  various 
ways  besides,  which  might  be  mentioned,  if  it  were  necessary  to 
go  fully  into  the  subject.  You  may  conceive,  therefore,  how  the 
language  of  prophecy  comes  at  length  to  be  pretty  Well  understood; 
but  with  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  the  same 
modes  are  not  so  applicable.  Indeed  the  expression  is  in  general 
not  figurative,  but  perfectly  simple.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  that 
one  thing  does  not  help  to  explain  another;  or  that  parts  of  a  thing 
may  not  help  to  explain  the  whole;  but  only  that  no  general  rules 
of  interpretation  can  precisely  be  laid  down.  Take  an  example 
from  what  Mrs.  Harrison  suggested  to  us.  Our  Lord  said,  that  no 
man  could  be  saved  without  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood; 
and  this  appeared  to  many  of  his  followers  to  be  a  doctirne  so  hard 
of  digestion,  that  they  absolutely  abandoned  him  rather  than  em- 
brace it.  Yet  he  told  them,  in  that  particular  case,  that  his  words 
were  not  to  be  interpreted  literally,  although  he  did  not  then  tell 
them  what  the  true  meaning  was.  And  perhaps  we  should  never 
have  known  it,  if  it  had  not  been  afterwards  explained  by  the  in- 
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stitution  of  the  sacrament  of  the  bread  and  wine,  which  he  called 
his  body  and  blood,  and  which  he  enjoined  us  all  to  eat  and  drink,  in 
memory  of  his  death,  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Thus  every  diffi- 
culty arising  from  the  figurative  mode  of  expression  might  well  be 
supposed  to  have  been  entirely  cleared  away.  But  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  not  willing  to  think  so,  and  they  will  still  have  that 
to  be  literal,  which  he  insinuated  to  be  spiritual,  or  figurative;  and 
consequently,  they  invented,  and  continue  to  uphold,  their  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  to  explain  the  words  *  this  is  my  body,' 
and  '  this  is  my  blood. '  Here,  however,  for  the  right  explanation 
of  these  expressions,  we  may  justly  refer  them  to  the  innumerable 
similar  forms  of  expression,  which  are  undoubtedly  figurative;  *  I 
am  the  vine;'  ^  I  am  the  gate,'  and  a  thousand  others.  The  mean- 
ing of  these  is  evident  at  once;  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  meaning 
of  the  sacramental  form  should  puzzle  any  body  more  than  they  do. 

"  Take  another  instance  of  a  doctrine  which  has  been  also  pre- 
viously mentioned;  ^  I  and  my  Father  are  one.'  Viewing  this  in 
the  abstract,  it  might  mean,  first,  I  and  my  Father  are  one  Person; 
but  when  we  go  to  the  original,  and  observe  that  the  expression  is 
fv,  and  not  fis,  we  give  up  that  interpretation  at  once.  Next  then 
it  must  mean,  I  and  my  Father  are  one  thing;  but  in  what  sense 
one  thing  ?  There  is  some  union  between  them  undoubtedly;  but 
whether  a  union  of  sentiment  only,  or  of  substance,  and  conse- 
quently of  sentiment  too,  we  cannot  decide  by  this  passage  alone. 
If  it  be  a  union  of  substance,  which  we  of  this  church  affirm,  then 
the  expression  b  is  literal;  if  it  be  a  union  of  sentiment  only,  the 
expression  is  figurative;  and  we  cannot  decide  the  question,  with- 
out a  comparison  of  this  passage  with  others,  and,  perhaps,  not 
without  a  large  view  of  the  whole  Gospel. 

<*  You  will  perceive  by  these  examples  that  your  suggestion  has 
been  attended  to,  when  the  reason  of  the  thing  demands  it,  and 
when  it  is  warranted  by  the  rest  of  Scripture;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  the  expressions  seem  to  admit  but 
of  a  single  meaning,  and  that  the  literal  one.  Those  expressions 
too  are  to  be  met  with  perpetually.  The  very  word  '  ransom '  de- 
fies, I  think,  the  possibility  of  perversion,  and  settles  the  question 
for  ever.  *  He  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  many. '  How  can  you, 
by  any  stretch  of  ingenuity,  interpret  this  otherwise  than  that  the 
death  of  Christ  was  in  the  stead  of  the  death  of  others?" 

<*  That  is  a  very  strong  term  certainly,"  he  replied  in  a  tone  of 
moderation,  *^nor  do  I  know  how  to  rebut  your  interpretation  of 
it;  but  I  cannot  so  easily  reconcile  myself  to  the  doctrine,  which, 
in  its  literal  sense,  it  implies.  After  all,  however,  if  a  ransom 
were  necessary,  or  expedient,  might  it  not  have  been  paid  by  a 
mere  man,  supposing  him  to  be  a  man  of  perfect  justice,  and  one 
who  fulfilled  the  whole  moral  law  of  virtue  and  goodness?" — 
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*•  Unfortunately/'  I  said,  '^your  scheme  abounds  with  insuperable 
difficulties.  First,  where  will  you  find  such  a  man  ?  The  world 
never  produced  a  phoenix  of  that  sort;  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter.  But,  secondly,  if  you  could  find  such  a  person,  how  would 
his  life  or  death  operate  as  an  atonement  for  others  ?  Will  you 
adopt  the  Roman  Catholic  notion,  and  assume,  that  he  might  per- 
form works  of  supererogation,  and  so  leave  behind  him  an  abund- 
ant stock  of  merit,'  out  of  which  the  deficiency  of  all  others  may 
be  supplied  for  ever?  No,  no;  this  is  too  ridiculous.  I  ask  you, 
is  not  every  man,  in  every  situation  in  which  he  may  be  placed, 
under  a  sort  of  moral  obligation,  to  act  according  to  the  most  per- 
fect law  of  his  nature,  or  according  to  the  best  light  which  he  en- 
joys ?''  He  allowed  it.  "  Can  he  then,"  I  asked  again,  "  do 
more  than  his  duty,  or  more  than  is  proper  and  right  for  himself?" 
*^I  believe,"  he  answered,  *Uhat  I  must  grant,  he  cannot." — 
**Well,  then,"  I  said,  ^^his  power  of  making  an  atonement  for 
others  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  It  vanishes  at  once,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  resort  to  some  one,  who  is  more  than  man;  to 
some  one,  who,  possessing  indeed  the  human  nature,  and  executing 
in  that  nature,  by  the  help  of  a  divine  Spirit  residing  within  him, 
every  particle  of  the  moral  law  of  righteousness,  has  something 
far  greater  and  better  to  offer  for  the  fallen  race  of  mankind,  to 
propitiate  an  offended  God,  and  to  reconcile  Him  to  them;  even 
the  transcendant,  unspeakable  merit  of  a  being,  who,  having  him- 
self the  forms  of  God,  hesitated  not  to  empty  himself  of  all  his 
eternal  splendour  and  glory,  to  hide  himself  under  a  poor  degraded 
vesture  of  mortal  flesh,  and  to  submit  to  pain  and  ignominy,  and 
death;  thus  becoming  a  sacrifice  infinite  in  value,  and  commensu- 
rate with  the  infinite  extent  of  sin.  0  what  an  argument  for  love, 
and  obedience,  on  our  parts!  0  what  a  pattern  of  condescension 
and  humility  for  us  to  imitate  in  our  conduct  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures! But,  above  all,  what  a  lesson  of  awe  and  fear!  How 
forcibly  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  a  thorough  hatred  and  abhor- 
rence of  sin;  that  monstrous  evil,  which  God  would  not,  or  could 
not  pardon,  without  a  sacrifice,  so  wonderfully,  so  incomparably 
great!" 

Just  at  this  moment  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  Rectory,  and  so, 
without  waiting  for  any  reply,  I  jumped  out^  and  left  them. 
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§  2. — Mr.  Compton,  Mr.  Langstone,  &c. 

Reflecting  afterwards  upon  this  long  conversation,  when  I 
was  sitting  quietly  at  home  in  the  course  of  the  same  day,  I  could 
not  hut  flatter  myself,  that,  upon  the  whole,  great  good  had  been 
done.  That  he  was  convinced  upon  all  the  branches  of  the  sub- 
ject which  we  had  discussed  I  was  far  from  thinking;  but  that  his 
mind  was  satisfied  upon  some  points,  and  his  opinions  shaken  upon 
others,  I  had  no  doubt  whatever.  With  respect  to  a  real,  practical 
repentance,  I  did  not  yet  expect  it.  More  pain  and  suffering,  and 
less  chance  of  returning  to  the  world,  seemed  necessary  to  wean 
him  from  it  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  make  a  solid  basis  for  an  effec- 
tual change  of  his  heart  and  affections.  But  things,  I  trusted,  were 
in  the  right  train,  if  it  might  please  God  to  prolong  his  life  for  a 
certain  period.  A  sudden  death,  however,  was  to  be  feared;  and 
a  sudden  death  would  probably  ruin  every  thing.  Under  all  the 
circumstances,  therefore,  delay  was  dangerous,  and  most  sedulous- 
ly to  be  avoided ;  yet  events  could  not  be  hastened,  nor  opportuni- 
ties created  at  will. 

With  these  impressions  I  called  very  early  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  following  day.  Mrs.  Harrison  was  gone  out,  but  Mr.  Harri- 
son, for  whom  I  next  inquired,  informed  me  that  Mr.  Compton, 
after  a  restless  night,  had  got  up  late,  and  was  laid  as  usual  on  the 
sofa,  and  had  no  spirits  to  attempt  any  thing  else.  Orders,  how- 
ever, had  been  given  that  no  visiters  should  be  denied  admittance 
to  him;  so  Mr.  Harrison,  without  scruple,  conducted  me  to  him  at 
once;  but  he  was  unable  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  as  to  the  results  of 
yesterday.  Mr.  Compton,  he  said,  had  been  very  silent  and 
thoughtful  during  the  whole  evening  after  his  return  from  the 
drive,  and  had  made  no  remark,  even  to  his  sister,  upon  the  con- 
versation which  had  passed,  although  she  tried  often  to  lead  him  to 
it.  Yet  it  was  evident  that  he  was  full  of  it,  and  that  his  mind 
was  deeply  at  work  upon  the  grave  matters  which  had  been  debated 
between  us.  Nor  had  night  and  solitude,  as  far  as  Mr.  Harrison 
could  ascertain,  afforded  any  truce  to  his  troubled  thoughts. 

Being  hastily  informed  of  these  particulars  as  we  ascended  the 
staircase,  I  expressed  my  fears  upon  first  seeing  him,  lest  yester- 
day's ride  might  have  been  too  much  for  his  strength;  but  he  assu- 
red me,  that  he  had  felt  no  unusual  fatigue  in  consequence  of  it, 
and  that,  as  for  sleepless  nights,  they  were  his  almost  constant  com- 
panions; '^  and  I  hope,'^  he  said,  "  that  I  have  profited  by  the 
last,  in  mind  at  least,  if  not  in  body."  Upon  this  I  was  all  atten- 
tion to  hear  what  account  he  would  give  of  himself,  and  without 
doubt  he  would  have  proceeded  to  gratify  my  eager  desire  of  get- 
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ting  to  the  bottom  of  his  feelings,  had  not  a  servant  at  this  very 
moment  announced  the  name  of  Mr.  Langstonc.  "  Where  is  he?'' 
cried  Mr.  Compton.  '*He  is  on  horseback  at  the  door,"  answer- 
ed the  servant;  "  and  he  bade  me  say.  Sir,  that  he  wished  very 
much  to  see  you."  <^  By  all  means,  then,  bring  him  up,"  said 
Mr.  Compton.  '^But  what  shall  we  do  with  you^  Dr.  Warton  ?" 
he  added,  when  the  servant  had  disappeared.  '*Mr.  Langstone 
is  rather  brisk  in  his  manners,  and,  I  fear,  has  no  respect  for  the 
clergy,  to  whose  society  he  has  been  entirely  unaccustomed;  and 
he  will  probably  assail  me  with  many  an  arrow  out  of  his  quiver 
of  raillery,  if  he  should  discover  that  I  have  talked  so  much  of  late 
with  one  of  that  cloth.  Will  you  call  another  time,  or  will  you 
step  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  wait  till  he  goes?"  "  I  will  stay 
where  I  am,"  I  replied,  ''if  you  will  allow  me.  I  am  curious  to 
see  this  redoubted  knight,  and  perhaps  I  shall  break  a  lance  with 
him.  I  know  his  character  full  well,  and  I  must  prevent  him,  if  I 
can,  from  doing  you  mischief." 

Mr.  Compton  was  in  a  terrible  fright  when  he  heard  my  deter- 
mination; but  before  he  could  attempt  to  change  it,  Mr.  Langstone 
entered,  and  exclaimed,  as  he  rapidly  approached  the  sofa,  ''  Well, 
Compton,  how  are  you,  my  good  fellow?  Better,  I  hope,  and 
likely  to  be  amongst  us  again  soon.  But  where  is  Laura,  '  amata 
nobis,  quantum  amahitur  nulla  V  "  Mr.  Compton  held  out  his 
hand,  but  said  nothing.  He  was  vexed,  as  I  supposed,  that  I  should 
discover  with  what  sort  of  persons,  and  how,  he  had  spent  his  days; 
but  he  evidently  feared  still  more  lest  he  should  be  covered  with 
shame,  when  his  weakness  in  admitting  a  clergyman  to  converse 
with  him  on  matters  of  religion  should  become  known  to  this  blunt 
and  profligate  votary  of  pleasure.  And  that  Mr.  Langstone  would 
both  blab  every  thing,  and  fmd  out  every  thing,  he  had  little  doubt; 
so  heedless  was  he  of  character,  and  so  likely  to  pester  him  with 
questions  about  Laura,  and  his  present  plans,  and  what  not. 

Mr.  Langstone  grasped  Mr.  Compton's  hand,  and  exclaimed 
again,  ''  What,  man,  not  a  word  to  greet  me  after  two  months' 
absence  ?  Not  a  word  about  yourself  ?  No  Laura,  as  in  the  good 
old  times  ?"  At  last  the  sick  man  said,  ''  Oh,  Langstone,  I  have 
been  very  ill!  The  game  was  nearly  up,  and  the  lamps  put  out! 
I  totter  still  on  the  brink  of  the  grave!"  "  Come,  come,"  cried 
the  other,  ''  cheer  up,  man!  you  will  not  die  this  bout,  I  warrant 
you."  Then  suddenly  turning  round,  and  seeing  Mr.  Harrison 
and  me,  who  had  risen  upon  his  entrance  and  had  not  reseated  our- 
selves, "  What,"  he  said,  ''  are  these  your  doctors  ?  why,  I  be- 
lieve, I  have  dropped  in  upon  you  in  the  midst  of  a  consultation. 
Well,  gentlemen,  what  is  your  opinion  of  my  friend's  case  ?"  He 
would  have  run  on,  but  seeing  us  look  very  grave,  he  stopped 
short  in  his  career,  and  Mr.  Compton  immediately  said,  pointing 
to  each  of  us  in  succession,  ^*  that  is  Mr.  Harrison,  my  brother- 
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in-kw,  and  this  is  Dr.  Warton."  Upon  this  Mr.  Langstone  bowed 
slightly  to  Mr.  Harrison,  and  when  I  was  prepared  for  the  same 
civility^  he  drawled  out  in  the  attitude  of  one  thinking,  *'  Dr. 
Warton  ?  Why,  is  not  Dr.  Warton  the  parson  of  your  parish, 
whom  we  used  to — .  I  beg  his  pardon  ;  the  rector  I  should  have 
called  him."  <*  Oh!  it  does  not  matter.  Sir,"  I  said,  smiling; 
**  if  you  look  into  .Blackstone,  you  will  find  that  parson  is  the 
more  honourable  title."  And  then  addressing  myself  to  Mr. 
Compton,  I  told  him  that  his  friend  Mr.  Langstone  seemed  to  ex- 
pect to  find  an  M.  D.  rather  than  a  D.  D.  by  his  side  ;  but  that 
there  were  times,  perhaps,  when  the  D.  D.  might  be  the  most  use- 
ful, although  I  hoped  that  in  his  case  the  M.  D.  might  be  useful 
too. 

Mr.  Compton  shook  his  head,  and  said,  '*  Well,  well  :  sit  down 
all  of  you.  What  will  become  of  me  is  very  doubtful.  But  I 
must  introduce  you,  Langstone,  to  Dr.  Warton.  If  he  were  not 
present  I  would  describe  him  to*  you. "  "  You  have  often  done 
it,"  exclaimed  Langstone  sneeringly,  and  interrupting  him. 
'*  Which  description  am  I  to  abide  by,  that  of  Compton  well  or 
that  of  Compton  sick  ?  That  of  the  courageous  or  that  of  the  ti- 
morous Compton  ?  That  of  the  enemy  or  that  of  the  slave  to  su- 
perstition ?"  This  was  a  difficult  attack  for  Mr.  Compton  to  parry. 
It  disconcerted  and  abashed  him,  and  the  more  so,  because  he  had 
been  every  moment  in  expectation  of  it,  and  he  was  yet  too  much 
of  a  novice  in  the  ways  of  religion  to  withstand  even  a  single  sar- 
casm. The  seed  had  fallen  upon  ground  which  lacked  moisture 
and  depth  of  soil,  and  therefore  was  too  likely  to  wither  away  upon 
the  first  attack  of  heat. 

When  the  hope  of  being  able  to  throw  a  shield  before  him,  I  in- 
terposed and  said,  ''It  is  no  wonder,  if  men  see  things  with  a 
different  eye  in  sickness  and  in  health  ;  nor  does  it  follow  that  the 
courage  which  health  inspires  is  a  wise  courage,  or  the  fear  which 
is  inspired  by  sickness  a  foolish  fear.  Another  thing,  too,  I  have 
generally  observed — that  the  enemies  of  true  religion  are  the  great- 
est slaves  to  superstition.  Have  you  none  of  these,  Mr.  Lang- 
stone, amongst  your  own  acquaintance  ?  Mr.  Compton,  I  dare 
say,  has  ridiculed  me  often  under  other  circumstances.  I  beg  he 
will  make  no  excuses  about  it.  His  change  of  conduct  is  the  best 
apology;  and  I  trust  that  he  will  have  no  cause  to  regret,  but  every 
cause  to  rejoice,  in  that  change.  If  his  fears  have  wrought  upon 
him,  I  admire  and  applaud  his  present  fears  more  than  his  former 
courage.  I  will  venture  to  use  a  strong  term  :  his  former  courage 
was  nothing  but  fool-hardihood.  The  approach  of  death  is  terri- 
ble to  all.  What  must  it  be  to  one  who  knows  not  whither  he  is 
going  ?  It  has  pleased  God,  merciful  in  the  midst  of  severity,  to 
show  Mr.  Compton  his  irresistible  power,  without  striking  him  to 
the  ground;  and  Mr.  Compton  has  the  wisdom  to  look  to  the  hand 
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which  inflicts  the  blow  with  awe  and  fear  ;  and  to  reflect  within 
himself,  and  to  advise  with  persons  of  supposed  competence  (with 
the  parson,  if  you  will,)  upon  the  steps  which  are  to  be  taken  by 
one  in  his  precarious  condition.  It  is  too  desperate  a  plunge  to  be 
made  blindfold.  So  thought  Lord  Rochester — one  of  the  wittiest 
and  most  profligate  of  men,*  whilst  his  courage,  as  you  call  it,  sup- 
ported him  ;  but,  at  length,  when  assailed  by  the  King  of  Terrors, 
a  willing,  and  a  patient,  and  an  humble  listener  to  the  arguments  and 
the  counsels  of  a  Christian  bishop." 

Thus  I  spoke,  with  very  little  idea  of  producing  any  good  effect 
upon  Mr.  Langstone,  but  with  the  greatest  of  doing  good  to  Mr. 
Compton  ;  into  whom  I  endeavoured  to  infuse  right  sentiments  by 
a  side-wind,  as  it  were,  and  by  assuming  that  he  acted  on  the  prin- 
ciples which  I  conceived  to  be  proper  for  him.  He  made  no  re- 
mark ;  nor  did  Mr.  Langstone  at  once.  All  he  did  at  first  was  to 
stare  with  astonishment ;  sometimes  at  Tne,  sometimes  at  Mr. 
Compton,  sometimes  at  Mr.  Harrison.  But  very  soon  suspecting 
by  our  countenances,  I  suppose,  that  we  were  all  in  earnest,  and 
all  of  the  same  opinion,  he  exclaimed,  ''  Upon  my  honour,  Dr. 
Warton,  it  makes  no  difference  to  you,  I  perceive,  whether  you 
are  in  or  out  of  your  pulpit,  or  with  or  without  your  surplice.  You 
can  preach  equally  well  in  any  place,  and  in  any  garb.  But  as  you 
mention  that  fellow  Rochester — that  most  cowardly  of  all  poltroons, 
that  base  betrayer  and  belier  of  his  own  principles,  of  the  princi- 
ples of  his  whole  life — I  must  tell  you,  that  Compton  and  I  have 
long  ago  made  up  our  minds  about  his  character  ;  and  that  we 
thoroughly  despise  him,  mean  wretch  as  he  was!" 

The  acrimony  and  the  malignity  with  which  Mr.  Langstone  ut- 
tered this  philippic  against  Lord  Rochester  are  quite  indescribable. 
He  almost  gnashed  his  teeth  with  rage  ;  and  whilst  the  storm  last- 
ed, none  of  us  attempted  to  speak  :  but  having  had  its  vent,  it  soon 
sulDsided  ;  and  he  resumed  in  a  milder  tone,  ''  No,  no.  Sir!  we 
shall  not  imitate  this  hero  of  yours,  whom  the  men  of  your  black- 
cloth  are  so  fond  of  quoting  ;  we  are  made  of  firmer  stuff' — I  and 
Compton  ;  we  have  none  of  those  womanish  fears."  *'  God  only 
knows,"  I  said,  with  a  solemnity  which  thrilled  the  sick  man — 
"  God  only  knows,"  I  reiterated  the  momentous  truth,  "  who 
shall  be  indulged  and  blessed  with  the  opportunity  of  imitating 
Lord  Rochester!  They  who  wish  for  it,  may  wish  for  it  too  late  ; 
they  who  seek  after  it,  may  seek  too  late  ;  and  they  who  disdain 
the  thought  of  it,  must  abide  the  perilous  issue.  It  is  throwing  the 
dice  for  their  lives;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  for  their  souls!"  Then 
relaxing  into  a  different  tone,  I  continued  thus  :  ''  But  why,  Mr. 
Langstone,  should  you  make  so  sure  of  Mr.  Compton's  opinions 
on  this  point  ?  ^  wise  man  changes  his  opinions  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  as  new  light  breaks  in  upon  him.  May  not  Mr. 
Compton,  therefore,  think  differently  now  of  Lord  Rochester  from 
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what  he  did  formerly,  in  the  same  manner,  as  it  is  plain  by  your 
seeing  me  here,  that  he  thinks  differently  of  me?'*^  *^  Nothing  is 
too  absurd  to  happen'"  he  cried  indignantly;  ^'  why  Compton  has 
you  here  by  his  side'  he  can  best  explain.  Neither  he  nor  I  had 
any  personal  dislike  to  you,  Dr.  Warton  ;  for  we  had  no  acquain- 
tance with  you  whatever.  It  is  the  genus,  not  the  individual, 
against  which  we  bear  arms,  and  would  emancipate  mankind,  if  we 
could,  from  their  leading-strings.  I  tell  you  this  fairly  and  openly; 
I  am  not  a  man  of  concealment.  0,  what  mischiefs  has  Christian- 
ity produced  in  the  world!  and  the  clergy  alone  bolster  it  up  from 
falling!  They  have  bestridden  us,  and  kept  us  in  disgraceful  sub- 
jection for  ages.  But  with  respect  to  Rochester,  the  foolish  story 
about  him  pretends  to  tell  us,  that  the  prophecies,  forsooth,  con- 
verted him.  Truly,  if  it  were  so,  the  man's  intellect  must  have 
been  turned  topsy-turvy,  as  I  rather  indeed  suspect ;  for  never  was 
there  such  a  farrago  of  nonsense  as  those  self-styled  prophecies.  I 
and  Compton  examined  them  together.  Dr.  Warton  ;  and  I  know 
he  agrees  with  me,  that  they  are  a  heap  of  confusion  ;  a  mass  of 
unintelligible,  unconnected,  incoherent  rhapsodies — darker  than 
the  darkest  oracles  of  the  heathens  themselves.  If  Rochester's 
conversion  arose  from  these,  Compton,  I  am  confident,  can  never 
agree  with  him,  or  stoop  to  the  same  degradation."  Thus  he  went 
on,  in  his  own  peculiar  dogmatical  style,  unused  to  contradiction, 
and  expecting  to  bear  down  all  before  him. 

*^I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Langstone,"  I  said  coolly,  in  reply,  "that 
you  have  not  given  yourself  sufficient  time  to  study  the  prophe- 
cies. May  I  be  permitted  to  ask,  whether  you  understand  the  origi- 
nal language  in  which  they  were  written?"  '•'  What,  the  Hebrew? 
Not  I  indeed,"  he  answered  petulantly.  "  But,"  I  asked  again, 
'^  you  have  read,  I  presume,  some  or  all  of  the  great  commentators, 
who  have  explained  the  prophecies  ?"  ''I  read  those  musty  folios 
and  quartos!"  he  replied,  as  before.  "No,  in  truth,  I  have  not 
been  guilty  of  such  a  waste  of  my  eyes  and  my  time,  which  have 
been  better  employed."  "  Well,  Mr.  Langstone,"  I  said,  "  but 
you  have  looked  at  least  into  Lowth's  translation  of  Isaiah,  which 
is  neither  musty  by  age,  nor  ponderous  in  size;  for  it  may  be  had 
in  the  convenient  and  inviting  shape  of  an  octavo  ?"  He  now  be- 
came seriously  angry  upon  being  convicted  of  having  taken  no 
pains  to  understand  what  he  had  so  harshly  condemned;  and  he, 
therefore,  asserted,  with  the  greater  positiveness  and  obstinacy,  that 
it  would  be  the  most  absurd  thing  imaginable  to  sit  down  to  study 
that  which  no  study  could  render  intelligible.  "But  Lowth,"  I 
said,  "  and  many  of  the  other  translators  and  commentators,  were 
men  of  immense  learning,  and  prodigious  talents,  were  they  not?" 
"They  may  be,"  he  replied,  "for  what  I  know  to  the  contrary. 
One  thing  I  am  sure  of,  that  I  shall  never  trouble  myself  to  disco- 
ver their  blunders."     "Well,"  I  said,  "  whether  they  blundered 
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or  not,  at  least  they  must  have  supposed,  that  the  prophecies  were 
capable  of  being  made  intelligible,  by  the  help  of  translations,  of 
notes,  of  commentaries,  of  criticisms,  of  paraphrases,  of  disserta- 
tions. Do  not  their  very  labours  prove  this?"  <'It  matters  not 
one  hair,  what  they  supposed,''  he  answered  impatiently;  '*I  stick 
to  plain  common  sense,  out  of  which  I  shall  never  be  argued.  Be- 
sides, was  not  Lowth  advanced  to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  a  bishop? 
His  evidence,  therefore,  is  interested,  and  must  be  set  aside.  I 
suspect  there  are  few  of  his  cloth  who  would  not  attempt  to  prove 
that  black  is  white  for  the  sake  of  a  bishopric."  ^'  Set  him  aside, 
then,"  I  said,  *^at  once  and  without  scruple,  as  well  as  all  the  rest 
of  his  fraternity.  But  there  was  one  Newton,  who  wrote  a  disser- 
tation upon  the  prophecies;  not  the  eminent  bishop  of  that  name, 
who  also  wrote  upon  the  same  subject;  but  a  much  more  eminent 
man — indeed  the  most  eminent,  perhaps,  whom  the  world  had 
seen;  Sir  Isaac  I  mean — that  illustrious  mathematician,  who  dived 
into  the  depths  of  Nature,  and  ascended  victorious  up  to  Nature's 
God;  a  layman  too;  no  canditate  for  rich  pluralities,  or  bishoprics; 
simple-minded  like  a  child, — but  in  power  of  reasoning  mighty  as 
a  giant;  in  grasp  of  intellect  sublime  as  an  angel;  what  shall  we 
do  with  Jmn  ?  Shall  we  set  A^>/^  aside  also,  as  a  hypocrite,  or  an 
idiot;  or  shall  we  not  rather  bow,  as  to  a  superior  being,  who  bent 
the  whole  force  of  his  vast  and  comprehensive  genius  to  the  expla- 
nation of  the  works  and  the  word  of  God  alike  ?" 

Mr.  Langstone  not  seeming  to  know  exactly  how  to  dispose  of 
Newton,  Mr.  Com^pton  interposed  and  said,  "  We  who  stand  up 
for  reason,  Langstone,  must  take  care  to  have  reason  on  our  side, 
and  not  to  go  against  her.  We  cannot,  therefore,  deny  the  great 
authority  of  Newton;  who  must  have  thought  the  prophecies  ca- 
pable of  being  explained,  and  also  of  high  consequence,  or  he 
would  never  have  interrupted  his  mathematical  pursuits,  which 
brought  him  so  much  glory,  for  the  sake  of  attending  to  those  pro- 
phecies. But,  certainly,  Dr.  Warton,  upon  a  cursory  view  of 
them,  they  did  appear  to  Tne,  as  my  friend  Langstone  has  just  sta- 
ted, very  obscure,  very  incoherent,  and  generally  unintelligible. 
However,  there  is  no  wonder  that  men  attached  to  Christianity, 
whether  from  laudable  or  blameable  motives,  should  attempt  to  ex- 
plain them;  for  Christianity  cannot  stand  without  them."  '*  Very 
true,  *'  exclaimed  Mr.  Langstone,  somewhat  relieved  by  the  lat- 
ter part  of  Mr.  Compton's  speech:  <*this  accounts  perfectly  for 
all  the  misplaced  labours  of  so  many  bigots;  but  the  prophecies 
are  lame  legs  for  any  thing  to  stand  upon."  "  It  is  the  more  mar- 
vellous, then,"  I  said,  "  that  Christianity  has  stood  so  long  upon 
such  a  rotten  foundation,  and  seems  likely  to  stand  to  the  end  of 
time.  But  how  do  you  assert  that  Christianity  cannot  stand  with- 
out the  prophecies,  Mr.  Compton?"  '^I  mean,"  he  answered, 
"  that  the  evidence  of  prophecy,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  relied  upon 
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as  one  of  the  strongest."  "A  revelation  from  God,"  I  said, 
*<  abstractedly  speaking,  requires  not  to  be  attested  by  evidence  of 
any  particular  sort.  All  that  is  absolutely  necessary  is,  that  it 
should  be  attested  by  sufficient  evidence  of  some  sort  or  other. 
Now  miracles  do  this  for  Christianity;  and,  therefore,  all  other  evi- 
dences, and  prophecies  amongst  the  rest,  might  appear  to  be  ex 
ahundanti,  and  supererogatory;  and,  consequently,  not  worthy  of 
all  that  learning  and  talent  which  have  been  expended  upon  them. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  Jesus  Christ  himself  appealed  to  the  prophe- 
cies in  proof  of  his  being  the  Messiah;  and,  therefore,  we  are 
bound  to  search  the  prophecies,  to  try  his  pretensions  by  his  own 
test,  and  to  see  whether  his  appeal  be  founded  in  truth.  If  he  had 
claimed  to  be  simply  a  divine  Messenger,  miracles  would  have  been 
enough  for  him;  but  he  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah;  a  particular  di- 
vine Messenger,  supposed  to  be  promised  and  described  in  the  pro- 
phecies; and,  therefore,  we  must  of  necessity  look  into  those  pro- 
phecies, to  ascertain  whether  he  corresponds  to  the  description 
there  given  of  the  Messiah,  or  not;  and  if  we  find  no  traces  of 
him  there,  then,  indeed,  his  religion  cannot  stand.  It  is  important 
to  understand  this  matter  rightly,  and  therefore  I  have  tried  to  place 
it  on  the  proper  footing." 

Mr.  Harrison  had  been  hitherto  silent,  but  at  this  point  of  the 
discussion  he  interfered  very  opportunely,  and  said,  "  I  am  sure, 
we  ought  all  of  us  to  be  much  obliged  to  Dr.  Warton,  for  his  clear 
account  of  the  only  way  in  which  the  prophecies  become  an  essen- 
tial evidence  of  Christianity.  I  confess,  at  all  events,  however, 
for  myself,  that  the  subject  had  not  struck  me  precisely  in  this 
light  before,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  better  informed.  But,  then,  now 
comes  the  great  question,  whether  there  are,  indeed,  to  be  found  in 
the  prophecies  intelligible  traces  of  such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ 
actually  was,  in  all  the  leading  circumstances  of  his  history;  or 
whether  every  thing  in  those  prophecies,  relating  to  the  Jewish 
Messiah,  be  not  so  vague,  and  indefinite,  and  obscure,  as  to  defy 
such  an  application,  without  being  wrested  aiid  tortured  unreason- 
ably for  the  very  purpose.  I  am  aware  that  the  best  and  the  great- 
est of  men,  of  the  laity  as  well  as  of  the  clergy,  have  decided  for 
themselves  in  the  first  affirmative;  and  to  their  authority  I  most 
willingly  submit  myself,  being  incompetent,  with  my  own  unassist- 
ed powers,  to  enter  deeply  enough  into  the  investigation;  and  Mr. 
Langstone  must  excuse  me,  if  I  say,  that  I  think  his  charges  against 
the  prophecies,  thrown  out  at  random,  and  in  the  absence  of  all 
proof  of  sufficient  inquiry,  are  by  no  means  weighty  enough  to  be 
set  in  the  scale  against  the  combined,  accumulated  judgment  of  the 
very  soundest  judges  in  the  world.  But  nevertheless,  I  presume, 
you  will  allow.  Dr.  Warton,  that  the  prophecies  are  dark  and  ob- 
scure; and  if  so,  I  should  be  gratified  with  hearing  how  you  ac- 
count for  it. " 
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.    This  quiet  and  discreet  way  of  arguing  the  question,  and  of  ask- 
mg^tor  further  information— was  admirably  adapted  to  Mr.  Comp- 
ton  s  situation,  and   conducted  him  gently  to  the  point  wher^  we 
wished  to  lead  him;  but  it   did  not  appear  that  Mr.  Langstone's 
abrupt,  and  hasty,  and  decisive  asseverations  against  Christianity 
were  any  impediment  to  us.       Mr.  Compton  was  conscious,  no 
doubt,  that  he  had  been  used  to  speak  in  the  same  manner  himself- 
and  he  knew  also  with  what  little  grounds  of  reason  he  had  done 
so.     Besides,  he  was  probably  now  shocked  in  some  degree  at  Mr 
Langstone's   trenchant,   ungentlemanly  tone,   which   would    have 
passed  unnoticed  before  in  the  midst  of  tlieir  revels,  or,  perhaps 
would  have  obtained  his  applause.     It  was  by  such  violence  of  as- 
sertion and  declamation  that  they  formerly  upheld  one  another  in 
their  infidel  sentiments;  and  it  was  not  at  the  gaming-table,  or  in 
the  company  of  such  as  Laura,  that  they  were  likely  to  acquire  the 
softer  tones  of  polished  life.     Yet  he  would  not  go  so  far  as  to 
check  him  pointedly.     In  fact,  he  was  struggling  between  the  false 
shame  of  being  called  an  apostate  from  opinions  which  he  had  main- 
tained with  the  same  vehemence  as  Mr.  Langstone,  and  the  better 
conviction  which  began  at  length  to  take  hold  of  his  mind.     The 
conflict  was  not  yet  finished;  but  as  he  had  withstood  the  first  brunt 
ot  it,  the  final  issue  was  the  less  to  be  feared. 

As  for  Mr  Langstone  himself,  I  could  not  easily  account  to  mv 
own  mmdwhyhe  remained  a  moment  longer  with  us,  when  he 
saw,  that  two  of  the  party  had  no  value  whatever  for  his  authority; 
and  when  he  had  also  some  reason  to  suspect,  that  even  his  bosom- 
iriend,  Mr.  Compton,  did  not  prize  it  as  he  had  formerly  done.  It 
was  manifest,  that  none  of  us  would  admit  any  thing  upon  his  mere 
ipse  dixit,  or  mistake  bold  calumniations  for  sound  arguments; 
and  that  we  should  try  every  sentence  which  he  might  utter,  not 
by  the  uncertain  rule  of  his  own  passions  and  prejudices,  or  by  the 
false  logic  of  his  school,  but  by  the  sure  criterion  of  truth.     But 

i^pl?  'm  r"^  ?'  'uT^]  ^^  ^'''  '^"^^P  ^^  «^^^i^'  to  such  tram- 
mels Mr.  Compton  had  done  it  reluctlantly;  although  chastened 
by  affliction,  and  alarmed  by  the  fear  of  death,  and  pressed  by  his 
sister  for  whom  he  had  a  great  regard  to  confer  with  the  parish- 
priest  upon  the  evidences  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  It  might 
be,  that  Mr.  Langstone  considered  himself  bound  to  await  the  ter- 
mination  of  a  discussion  which  he  alone  had  provoked;  or  that  he 
might  still  entertain  the  hope  to  avert  by  some  lucky  turn  the  dis- 
grace which  impended  over  his  fraternity,  if  Mr.  Compton  should 
desert  them;  or  perhaps,  his  confidence  was  not  a  whit  abated  by 
the  moderate  rebukes  which  he  had  yet  received;  or,  after  all,  hi 
^n^P  w^h^M'^'p^"''"'"  ^'  '""''^'^^  ^^^  ^^  opportunity  of  being 
f,  w  f"'  ^'T'u^'^  '"^  ^^  ^^^t^^S  ^^"^  ^ith  respect  to  hi! 

future  intentions,  and  the  rumoured  changes  in  his  mode  of  life. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  my  own  line  was  obvious  before  me.     It  wos 
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evidently  my  business  to  bear,  without  shrinking,  whatever  might 
arise;  to  be  calm  and  patient  under  the  reproaches  that  might  be 
cast  upon  my  profession  and  office;  and  not  to  return  any  personal 
disrespect  shown  to  myself.  I  had  now  involved  myself  with  Mr. 
Compton,  and  appeared  to  be  in  the  way  of  obtaining  some  great 
advantage,  which  it  would  be  very  impolitic  to  sacrifice,  or  put  to 
the  hazard,  from  the  want  of  exercising  a  certain  degree  of  for- 
bearance towards  his  friend,  or  from  thinking  that  conceit,  ill-hu- 
mour, and  petulance  should  be  met  and  resisted  with  a  similar 
spirit. 

These  reflections  flashed  across  my  mind  before  I  replied  to  Mr. 
Harrison's  proposition;  but  they  occupied  a  few  moments  only,  so 
that  the  pause  was  scarcely  sensible,  and  then  1  said,  "  You  consi- 
der the  prophecies  to  be  obscure,  Mr.  Harrison  ;  and  Mr.  Lang- 
stone  has  pronounced  the  same  opinion  in  the  strongest  terms. 
You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  Porphyry."  "  I  have,"  said  Mr. 
Harrison.  ''  He  was  an  early  and  inveterate  enemy  to  Christiani- 
ty." "  Yes,"  added  Mr.  Langstone,  ''  and  he  was  a  man  of  no 
mean  ability;  keen  and  shrewd,  with  an  eye  to  pierce  through 
every  deceit  and  disguise.  Flourishing  too,  as  he  did,  in  remote 
antiquity,  he  saw  the  beginnings  closer  at  hand,  and  could,  there- 
fore, survey  things  with  more  accuracy.  His  opinion  is  of  the 
greatest  weight.  Having  thus  quietly  permitted  Mr.  Langstone  to 
run  himself  down  by  his  own  impetuosity,  I  resumed  and  said, 
^*  Very  well  ;  Porphyry  may  be  all,  and  more  than  you  tell  me; 
but,  what  is  to  our  present  purpose,  he  differed  from  you  toto  coelo 
with  respect  to  the  prophecies.  Instead  of  thinking  them  dark, 
and  obscure,  and  indefinite,  on  the  very  contrary,  he  thought  them 
so  clear,  and  precise  in  their  application,  especially  those  of  Daniel, 
that  he  courageously  maintained,  against  the  utmost  possible  cer- 
tainty itself,  that  they  were  written  subsequently  to  the  events 
which  they  pretend  to  foretel."  '^  And  pray.  Dr.  Warton,"  in- 
terposed Mr.  Langstone,  "  how  is  it  so  certain,  that  they  were  not 
written  after  the  events,  as  Porphyry  so  ingeniously  supposed  V^ 

Here  was  a  happy  and  admirable  specimen  of  the  turnings,  and 
windings,  and  rapid  transitions  of  a  sceptic  and  free-thinker.  In  a 
moment  he  left  his  former  position,  without  blushing,  to  shift  for 
itself,  and  eagerly  caught  at  something  else  which  held  out  the  sha- 
dow of  a  more  favourable  issue.  However,  I  met  him  on  his  new 
ground,  and  told  him,  without  being  discomposed,  that  it  was  cer- 
tain ;  first,  because  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  was  known  to 
have  been  translated  into  the  Greek  language,  by  order  of  one  of 
the  Ptolemies,  about  two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
which  version  we  now  possess  under  the  name  of  the  Septuagint  ; 
and,  secondly,  because  the  prophecies  were  always  in  the  custody 
of  the  Jews,  who,  being  hostile  to  Christianity,  would  never  admit 
any  thing  to  be  foisted  into  them  which  might  favour  it.     Then  I 
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said,  "  Observe  now  how  completely  Porphyry  is  at  variance  with 
you.  He  brought  forward  this  strangest  and  most  untenable  of  all 
charges  against  the  prophecies,  in  order  to  get  rid  at  once  of  the 
argument  from  prophecy;  and  his  charge  is  founded  upon  their 
supposed  clearness,  \-rhereas  you  affirm  that  they  are  so  obscure  as 
to  be  quite  unintelligible.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  truth,  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case,  lies  between  the  two  extremes,  namely,  that  they 
are  not  so  obscure  as  to  be  unintelligible  after  the  events,  nor  so 
clear  as  to  be  intelligible  before  them.  I  do  not  mean  that  there 
will  not  always  be  room  for  dispute  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and,  in 
the  case  of  some  particular  prophecies,  even  as  to  their  fulfilment ; 
but  I  say  this,  that  prophecy  accomplishes  its  object,  if  it  be  clear 
enough  beforehand  to  excite  hopes  and  expectations  of  fulfilment, 
and  clear  enough  afterwards  to  satisfy  unprejudiced  minds  that  the 
fulfilment  has  really  taken  place.  A  certain  degree  of  obscurity, 
meanwhile,  is  absolutely  necessary  beforehand  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object ;  for  you  will  not,  I  presume,  contend  that  it 
should  be  manifest  at  once,  upon  the  delivery  of  the  prophecy,  ex- 
actly what  the  event  is  to  be,  and  precisely  when  it  is  to  occur, 
and  what  are  all  the  instruments  to  be  employed  in  bringing  it 
about.  This  you  w^ould  not  expect,  nor  therefore  complain  of  the 
want  of  it.  You  could  only  debate  about  the  degree, — and  what 
degree  of  obscurity  should  still  remain,  if  any  at  all  should  remain, 
after  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  may  admit  of  debate  also  ; 
but,  certainly,  if  no  obscurity  were  to  remain,  faith  would  be  at 
an  end.  We  should  have  perfect  demonstration  instead  of  the 
highest  probability;  and  therefore  we  should  be  entirely  without 
any  pretence  of  desert  of  any  sort  in  believing,  or  rather  we  should 
be  like  those  who  have  believed  because  they  have  seen,  and  have 
therefore  no  promise  of  any  blessing  attached  to  their  conduct.  '^ 

I  expected  to  have  been  interrupted  again  and  again  during  this 
long  explanation;  but  Mr.  Langstone  had  been  rather  disconcerted, 
and  his  keen  edge  perhaps  somewhat  blunted,  by  his  having  praised 
Porphyry  so  warmly,  without  being  aware  that  his  evidence  was 
to  be  turned  against  him.  However  he  was  silent  even  when  I 
had  finished,  and  waited,  I  suppose,  for  some  better  opportunity  of 
attacking  me.  Mr.  Harrison,  I  saw  plainly,  was  prepared  to  ap- 
prove and  commend,  most  probably  with  sincerity,  but  at  all  events 
diplomatically,  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Compton  ;  but 
before  he  began  what  he  intended  to  say,  Mr.  Compton  himself  re- 
plied to  me.  **  Your  theory.  Dr.  Warton,"  he  said,  «<  must  needs 
be  allowed  to  be  a  probable  one.  If  what  are  called  the  prophecies 
be  really  prophecies,  no  doubt  there  should  be  such  a  mixture  of 
clearness  and  obscurity  about  them  as  you  mention,  in  order  to  ef- 
fect the  purpose  for  which  they  must  be  supposed  to  be  intended. 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  is  this  the  case  ?  Can  it  be  satisfactorily 
made  out  bv  historv  or  any  well-known  circumstances  ?''     **  It 
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can,"  I  answered  ;   "  in  consequence  of  these  very  prophecies, 
which,  if  we  were  to  read  cursorily  and  partially,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  without  the  help  of  com- 
mentators, we  might  be  tempted  to  pronounce  an  indigested  mass 
of  crudities  (setting  aside,  however,  for  the  present,  the  astonishing 
magnificence  and  sublimity  of  numerous  particular  passages  ;)  in 
consequence,   I  repeat  it,  of  these  very  prophecies,  the  Jews  did 
actually  expect  some  extraordinary  person  to  appear  amongst  them; 
and,  what  is  more,  they  were  in  expectation  of  him  about  the  time 
when  Jesus  Christ  appeared.     This  is  no  ipse  dixit  of  mine,  in- 
vented for  the  occasion;  it  is  attested  by  the  Scriptures  and  by  pro- 
fane authors.     And  this  expectation  was  not  confined  to  the  Jews, 
but  extended  to  other  nations,  through  the  medium,   no  doubt,  of 
the  Jewish  Scriptures.     Tacitus  and  Suetonius  mention  the  expec- 
tation as  prevailing  throughout  the  East  from  ancient  times.    '  Per- 
crebuit  toto   Oriente  vettis  opinio.^     You  wish  for  facts  ;  what 
stronger  fact  can  you  have  than  this,  that  the  Jews,  on  the  ground 
of  this  expectation,  undertook  that  desperate  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans, which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  their  city  and  temple,  and 
in  their  own  dispersion  throughout  the  world  ?     For  this  irrefrag- 
able evidence  I  refer  you  to  the  Roman  authors  whom  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  to  the  Jew  Josephus,  not  one  of  whom  ever 
became  a  Christian.     Be  the  prophecies  then  as  obscure  as  they 
may,  they  were  clear  enough  to  raise  the  expectation  which  was 
designed,  but  not  so  clear  as  to  prevent  the  possibility,  when  the 
Messiah  came,  of  all  cavilling  and  disputing  about  his  being  the 
person  intended  by  those  prophecies.     To  me,  indeed,  it  seems  as- 
tonishing, that  the  Jews  should  ever  have  doubted  about  it  at  all;  but 
the  explanation  of  this  fact,  relied  upon  by  learned  men,  cannot 
but  be  satisfactory  to  those  who  examine  it.     However,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  we  possess  an  advantage  in  estimating  the  question 
which  the  Jews  of  the  Messiah's  time  could  not  have,  namely,  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  proves  incontestably 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ." 

**  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Harrison,  "  as  the  prophecies  all  along 
represent  the  Messiah  to  be  the  author  of  a  new  covenant  founded 
upon  the  old  one,  and  as  Jesus  Christ,  claiming  to  be  that  Messiah, 
and  accompanied  with  miraculous  powers,  promulgated  a  religion, 
which,  against  all  human  probabilities,  soon  established  itself  in  the 
world,  and  exists  in  great  veneration  at  this  day,  and  seems  to  be 
diffusing  itself  more  and  more  daily;  this  is  a  fact,  which  is  a  won- 
derful evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  pretensions."  Here  Mr.  Lang- 
stone,  interrupting  him,  exclaimed  sarcastically,  "  Then  Maho- 
met, most  likely,  is  another  Messiah,  for  he  too  was  the  founder  of 
a  new  religion,  which  is  widely  received,  and  highly  venerated  by 
its  own  votaries  ;  and,  by-the-by,  I  now  remember,  that  the  Jews 
themselves  talk  of  two  Messiahs,  a  triumphant,  and  a  suffering  Mes- 
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siah ;  and  surely  Mahomet  may  be  truly  called  the  triumphant  one, 
for  he  triumphed  by  the  sword,  as  well  as  by  arguments,  over  the 
religion  established  by  the  other,  and  subdued  many  nations  which 
supported  it.  What  think  you,  Dr.  Warton,  of  this  impromptu 
theory  of  mine  ?"  '^  I  will  not  condemn  it,"  I  said,  *'  because  it 
is  an  impromptu,  although  I  am  in  the  habit  of  admiring  the  slow- 
grown  fruits  of  meditation  more  than  the  hasty  births  of  a  random 
thought ;  but  it  is  plain  that  your  theory  does  not  accord  with  Mr. 
Harrison's  conditions,  much  less  with  all  the  conditions  which 
might  have  been  jusly  proposed.  Mahomet  was  no  Jew  himself, 
and  never  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  and  set  up  no 
pretence  to  miraculous  powers,  and  propagated  a  religion  which 
had  many  human  probabilities  in  its  favour,  although  in  its  esta- 
blishment it  was  still  wonderful  enough,  I  allow.  Then,  as  to  the 
two  Messiahs,  that  is  a  mere  invention  of  the  Jews  to  palliate  their 
infidelity.  The  triumphant  and  the  suffering  Messiah  are  one  and 
the  same  person,  and  never  before  were  such  opposite  and  even 
contradictory  characters  united  together  in  so  extraordinary  a  man- 
ner. None  but  a  prophet  could  have  conceived  any  thing  like  it — 
at  least  none  who  wished  to  draw  a  character  to  agree  with  nature  ; 
and  a  prophet  only  could  foreknow  that  a  person  fulfilling  such  a 
character,  in  all  its  parts,  would  hereafter  exist.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  strangeness  of  the  character  made  it  the  more  difficult, 
nay,  made  it  impossible,  I  might  say,  for  an  impostor  to  claim  it 
with  success.  A  man  cannot  at  will  both  triumph  and  suffer,  as 
the  prophecies  portray  the  fortunes  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  all  but  one,  who  claimed  that  illustrious  title, 
suffered,  indeed,  in  some  sense  or  other,  but  never  triumphed  in 
any  sense.  They  suffered,  I  say;  for  in  general  they  were  discom- 
fited and  slain  ;  but  they  did  not  suffer  as  the  blessed  Jesus  suffer- 
ed, and  as  Isaiah  in  his  53rd  chapter  foretold  that  he  would  suffer. 
Without  doubt,  Mr.  Langstone,  you  have  read  that  memorable 
chapter,  which  beyond  all  the  other  prophecies  had  such  a  surpri- 
sing effect  upon  Lord  Rochester,  and  which,  I  should  think,  would 
convince  any  man  who  had  not  resolvedly  shut  himself  up  against 
all  conviction,  and  barred  and  barricadoed  all  the  avenues  by  which 
conviction  might  gain  an  entrance  into  his  understanding  and  af- 
fections. Here  is  a  prophecy  too  which  must  be  granted  to  be 
clear  enough,  after  the  event  ;  and  the  more  obscure  it  might  be 
before  the  event,  so  much  the  more  wonderful  is  it,  and  with  so 
much  the  more  force  does  it  extort  conviction  from  us.  For  it  was 
obscure  only  because  it  spoke  of  one  who  was  to  suffer,  not  for 
himself  but  for  others,  painfully,  ignominiously,  and  fatally,  and 
yet  to  rise  triumphantly  over  those  sufferings,  and  to  be  a  prosp- 
erous and  a  glorious  conqueror;  and  to  found  a  peculiar  and  migh- 
ty kingdom,  which  should  endure  through  all  ages.  The  imagi- 
nation of  the  poet,  glancing  from  probable  to  improbablej  from 
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possible  to  impossible,  had  never  pictured  to  itself  any  thing  half 
so  heterogeneous  ;  but  the  prophet,  inspired  with  a  divine  spirit, 
sketched  an  outline  wliich  our  crucified  Redeemer  and  Lord  ful- 
filled to  a  tittle.  The  study  of  this  converted  the  Earl  of  Roches- 
ter ;  let  Mr.  Langstone  study  it,  and  he  will  be  converted  too,  if 
he  be  made  of  human  stuff,  however  firm  that  stuff  may  be." 

Being  warmed  with  my  subject,  I  could  not  sufficiently  mark  the 
effect  which  this  speech  produced,  and  an  incident  prevented  me, 
at  that  moment  from  ascertaining  it  by  any  thing  which  they  might 
have  been  disposed  to  say  in  answer  to  me.  My  eye,  indeed, 
being  fixed  upon  Mr.  Langstone  during  the  latter  part  of  my 
speech,  it  did  not  escape  me  that  he  betrayed  considerable  uneasi- 
ness; but,  Mrs.  Harrison  coming  in  upon  the  instant,  all  our  atten- 
tion was  immediately  directed  towards  her,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  as  soon  as  it  was  decent,  Mr.  Langstone  proposed  to 
go.  However,  Mr.  Compton  would  not  permit  it,  but  said, 
*'  Sister,  do  take  the  trouble  to  order  up  something  to  eat,  for  we 
are  all  hungry,  I  dare  say  with  talking;  and  Langstone  with  riding 
and  talking  too.''  At  once  the  bell  was  rung,  the  directions  were 
given,  Mr.  Langstone's  horses  were  quietly  put  up  in  the  stable, 
and  a  cold  collation  was  set  out  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Compton's  sofa. 
We  all  now  sat  down  to  it,  and  the  debate,  fresh  as  it  was,  seemed 
to  be  entirely  forgotten. 

Whilst  we  were  eating,  nothing  of  any  consequence  occurred; 
but  scarcely  had  we  ceased,  when  Mrs.  Harrison,  who  was  anxious, 
no  doubt,  as  usual  about  her  brother,  and  curious  to  know  what 
had  passed  in  conversation  between  us,  and  alarmed,  perhaps,  as  to 
the  effect  of  Mr.  Langstone's  visit  (for  she  was  well  acquainted 
with  his  character,)  addressed  her  brother  thus:  "  You  were  all 
hungry  with  talking,  you  said,  my  dear  brother;  pray  what  was 
the  subject  upon  which  you  talked  so  much  .''—1  fear  I  have  lost  a 
great  deal  of  information  by  my  absence."  ''Perhaps  so,"  he  re- 
plied; ''  the  subject  at  least  would  have  pleased  yoa:  we  were  talk- 
ing about  the  prophecies — whether  they  were  clear,  or,  obscure,  or 
what  they  were;  and  Dr.  Warton  has  stated  to  us,  very  justly, 
I  think,  that,  upon  the  supposition  of  their  being  genuine,  a  mix- 
ture of  clearness  and  obscurity  was  essentially  necessary."  ••  ifes," 
I  said,  ''speaking  generally,  and  with  respect  to  onevvhole  large 
class  of  the  prophecies;  for,  besides  the  reasons  which  I  have  yet 
assigned  for  the  expediency,  and  indeed  necessity,  of  a  certain  de- 
gree of  obscurity,  the  Jews,  being  under  a  preparatory  dispcnsatioa, 
which  was  to  last  till  it  had  performed  its  object,  and  till  the  world 
was  ripe  for  Christianity,  which  was  to  be  erected  upon  its  founda- 
tions, could  not  be  permitted  to  see  clearly  to  the  end  of  that  dis- 
pensation, under  which  they  were  still  to  live  for  so  many  ages, 
and  thus,  perhaps,  to  compel  the  Deity  to  accomplish  his  designs 
by  violence,  rather  than  by  the  natural  operations  of  the  free  will  of 
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men.  But  there  are  other  prophecies  which  needed  no  previous 
obscurity;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  they  were  as  clear  beforehand  as 
they  were  afterwards;  only  that  there  was  a  sort  of  condition  an- 
nexed to  them,  and,  by  the  terms  in  which  they  were  expressed,  it 
seems  as  if  they  might  be  fulfilled,  or  not,  according  to  circumstan- 
ces. The  prophetical  threats  of  punishment  upon  the  Jews  are  a 
splendid  instance  of  this.  It  depended  upon  their  own  conduct 
whether  those  threats  should  be  executed  or  not;  but  the  threats  them* 
selves  were  perfectly  clear,  and  awful  has  been  their  accomplishment. 
Who  can  resist  so  irresistible  an  evidence  ?  When  you  see  a  Jew, 
you  see  a  miracle — a  perpetual,  standing,  daily  miracle — to  prove 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  For  it  was  the  rejection  of  Him  who 
was  to  resemble  Moses,  and  promulgate  a  new  covenant — and  whom 
they  were  commanded  by  Moses  to  obey,  under  pain  of  the  most 
terrible  chastisements — it  was  the  rejection  and  crucifixion  of  Hivi 
which  w^as  followed,  with  no  tardy  step,  by  those  very  chastise- 
ments themselves.  Astonishing,  indeed,  they  might  seem  before- 
hand, and  very  reluctant,  no  doubt,  would  the  Jews  be  to  admit 
that  God  would  so  utterly  cast  ofi*  his  people;  but  the  threatenings 
have  been  executed,  in  their  clear  plain  sense  to  the  very  letter,  and 
in  every  tittle.  So,  then,  such  prophecies  were  clear  as  might 
properly  be  clear,  and  such  were  obscure  as  ought  to  be  obscure; 
but  the  event  has  made  them  all  equally  clear,  or  at  least  sufficient- 
ly clear  to  those  who  have  eyes,  and  are  willing  to  see  with  them. 
In  truth,  this  is  a  tremendous  consideration — that  God  will  judici- 
ally inflict  blindness  upon  those  who  are  not  willing  to  see,  and  so 
suffer  them  to  delude  themselves  to  their  own  destruction." 

The  solemnity  with  which  I  delivered  this  scriptural  warning 
appeared  to  impose  a  temporary  silence  upon  them  all.  Mr.  Lang- 
stone  seemed,  besides,  to  be  repressed  by  the  presence  of  a  vir- 
tuous woman,  and  no  longer  disposed  to  be  flippant  or  dogmatical. 
At  length  Mr.  Compton  said,  that  the  prophecies  deserved,  un- 
doubtedly, to  be  well  weighed;  and  that  there  was'an  extraordina- 
ry character  about  them,  both  of  matter  and  of  style.  ''  Nor  do  I 
think,"  he  added,  "  that  their  obscurity  resembles  the  obscurity 
of  the  heathen  oracles,  which  were  often  so  constructed  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  being  accomplished  in  opposite  ways."  *^  No,"  I  said 
''  we  never  meet  with  any  thing  like  that  given  to  Croesus — that  if 
he  crossed  the  Halys,  he  would  destroy  a  great  kingdom,  which 
would  have  been  equally  fulfilled  by  defeat  or  victory.  In  short, 
the  object  was  totally  different,  and  they  do  not  admit  of  compari- 
son in  any  respect.  The  fulfilment  of  an  insulated  heathen  oracle 
proved  only  the  dexterity  oi  him  who  framed  it;  but  the  fulfilment 
of  scripture-prophecy,  which  is  one  great  connected  system,  reach- 
ing through  many  ages,  and  pointing  to  one  vast  object,  worthy  of 
the  divine  care  and  mercy,  proves  infinite  wisdom,  and  the  inter- 
ference of  God  himself.    It  was  well  said,  therefore,  that  if  men 
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will  not  believe  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  believe, 
though  one  rise  from  the  dead." 

Here  Mr.  Langstone  was  tempted  to  interpose,  and  he  exclaim- 
ed rather  eagerly,  "  Let  me  have  the  latter  evidence,  however, 
Dr.  Warton:  if  one  rose  from  the  dead,  that  would  be  an  evidence 
indeed; — the  most  determined  sceptic,  a  very  Academic  philoso- 
pher, could  not  argue  against  it.  But  it  never  happens:  the  stories 
of  such  things  are  the  mere  fables  of  superstitious  old  women,  or 
of  men  who  are  like  them,  too  absurd  to  be  credited  for  an  instant. 
And  I  must  say  (this  he  spoke  with  an  affected  gravity,)  that  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  rather  singular,  that  an  evidence  the  most  con- 
vincing of  all  should  be  denied  to  us:  this  looks  very  odd,  and  is 
quite  unaccountable. '^ 

There  was  a  malice  in  this  observation,  which,  I  presume,  was 
so  ill-concealed  as  to  be  visible  to  all.  Without  noticing  it,  how- 
ever, in  an  open  manner,  I  said,  "  Well,  Mr.  Langstone,  but  how 
is  this  ?  Do  you  really  mean  to  assert  that  no  one  ever  rose  from 
the  dead  to  prove  to  us  the  truth  of  Christianity  ?"  The  form  of 
this  question  occasioned  him  to  hesitate  a  little  before  he  answered 
it;  but  soon,  with  almost  his  usual  boldness,  he  replied,  *^  There 
is  no  such  thing;  I  have  examined  all  the  accounts  of  apparitions 
and  ghosts,  and  such  trash,  not  excepting  the  famous  tale  of  the 
Cock-lane  ghost;  and  I  pronounce  them  all  to  be  the  tricks  of  impos- 
tors, or  the  dreams  of  dotards."  "  But  there  is  one  account,"  I 
resumed  coolly,  "  which  is  better  authenticated  than  the  rest." — 
^*  What  is  that?"  he  inquired  hastily  and  incredulously.  **  Jesus 
Christ,"  I  answered,  "  was  sent,  first  from  heaven  to  persuade  us; 
and  when  that  was  not  sufficient,  he  was  sent  to  us  afterwards  from 
the  dead.  Here  is  the  very  evidence  which  you  prize  so  highly — 
unique,  and  incontrovertible — superior  to  all  the  cavilling  of  an 
Academic  himself.     What  do  you  object  to  this  Mr.  Langstone. 

At  first  he  was  somewhat  disconcerted,  but,  after  revolving  the 
matter  in  his  thoughts  a  moment  or  two,  he  exclaimed,  '^  No,  no. 
Dr.  Warton;  that  will  never  do;  that  is  a  sort  oi petit io  priticipii. 
The  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  is  one  of  the  supposed  facts  of  the 
Gospel,  and  can  never  be  adduced  to  prove  the  Gospel  itself  No, 
no;  what  I  require  is,  the  return  from  the  dead  of  some  one  whom 
we  know,  to  assure  us  that  there  is  an  existence  after  this,  and  that 
all  which  the  Gospels  tell  us  about  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments  is  true."  ''  And  must  this  appearance  of  one  fronj 
the  dead,"  I  inquired,  "be  vouchsafed  to  every  individual  person, 
or  how  ?"  He  saw  the  absurdity  into  which  he  was  ready  to  fall; 
so  he  replied  cautiously,  "No,  no,  not  to  every  single  human  be- 
ing; for  that  would  be  endless;  but  to  various  persons  at  various 
times."  "Very  well,"  I  said,  "and  how  then  were  the  rest  of 
mankind  to  be  convinced  ?  Must  they  be  content  with  an  inferior 
evidence,  or  what  ?"    This  pressed  him  hardly,  and  he  was  com- 
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pelled,  after  mucli  hesitation,  to  confess,  that  they  must  needs  take 
it  upon  testimony.  ''If,  then,  we  are  reduced,"  I  said,  'Uo  such 
a  necessity,  that  an  infinite  nOmber  of  persons  must  be  content 
with  the  testimony  of  witnesses  to  certain  facts,  why  may  we  not 
all  of  us  be  satisfied,  and  once  for  ail,  with  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses to  the  one  2;reat  fact  of^  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the 
dead  ?  Nor  is  there  any  pe/ilio  jjrincipii  in  my  way  of  stating 
the  argument.  Jesus,  when  alive,  preached  certain  doctrines;  they 
to  whom  he  preached  would  not  believe;  he  came  to  them  again 
from  the  dead,  to  confirm  those  doctrines  by  so  supernatural  a  fact. 
This  is  what  I  understand  you  to  insist  upon.  Now  I  also,  from 
my  pulpit,  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel;  you  doubt  about 
their  truth,  from  the  alleged  insufficiency  of  the  evidence;  there- 
fore, I  come  to  you  from  the  dead,  to  give  you  what  you  call  the 
strongest  and  most  irrefragable  evidence  of  their  truth;  and  in  that 
case  you  profess  at  least  that  you  would  believe;  but  others,  a  great 
many  others,  must  receive  the  matter  on  your  single  authority.  I 
ask,  then,  whether  it  would  not  be  better,  and  therefore  wiser,  in 
the  Deity,  so  to  ordain  it,  that  we  should  all  of  us  acquiesce  in  the 
original  evidence  of  the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection,  rather  than 
that  one  age  or  community  should  trust  to  the  evidence  of  one  Mr. 
Langstone,  and  another  to  another,  and  succeeding  ages  or  commu- 
nities to  succeeding  Mr.  Langstones  for  ever  ?'' 

It  would  have  been  so  glaringly  and  ridiculously  absurd  to  pre- 
fer this  latter  expedient,  as  a  general  mode  of  proceeding,  that  even 
Mr.  Langstone  would  not  venture  to  argue  it.  A  short  pause  there- 
fore ensued,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  round.  A  smile 
was  playing  upon  the  countenances  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison;  if 
good  manners  would  have  permitted  them,  or  the  natural  gravity 
of  their  own  dispositions,  they  would  probably  have  laughed  out- 
right. Mr.  Compton,  though  ill  at  ease,  absolutely  did  so;  and  at 
length  exclaimed,  ''  This  wdll  not  do,  Langstone;  we  cannot  main- 
tain it;  it  has  no  solid  base.  Dr.  Warton  has  touched  it  with  his 
spear,  and  it  crumbles  to  atoms.''  '^  Yes,"  cried  Mr.  Langstone, 
somewhat  petulantly,  and  manifestly  vexed,  that  my  authority 
should  be  set  up  above  his  own,  by  his  quondam  partner  in  profli- 
gacy and  infidelity,  ''but  the  pretended  fact  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  is  so  remote — so  lost  in  distant  antiquity — who  but  the  most 
credulous  will  believe  it  now  ?  Is  not  the  strength  of  the  testimo- 
rty  of  witnesses  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
links  in  the  chain  through  which  it  is  derived?"  "Then,'^  I 
said,  "  at  a  certain  period  it  would  amount  to  nothing.  For,  being 
continually  lessened,  it  must  at  length  become  less  than  the  least 
which  can  be  assigned,  and  which  in  practice  is  naught.  Thus  all 
our  belief  of  ancient  facts  would  be  completely  destroyed,  and  his- 
tory unavailable  to  the  improvement  of  mankind.  This  cannot  be; 
vour  argument^  Mr.  Langstone,  applies,  not  to  testimony  in  gene- 
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ral,  but  to  oral  tradition  in  particular.  That,  indeed,  is  weaken- 
ed, as  you  say,  every  day;  and  the  facts  only  so  reported  are  very 
soon  utterly  forgotten.  But  written  memorials  stand  upon  a  dif- 
ferent footing,  and  if  their  authority  was  good  at  first,  it  is  good  for 
ever  afterwards;  and  perhaps  increased,  instead  of  diminished,  by 
the  lapse  of  time,  in  consequence  of  a  thousand  circumstances  which 
may  arise  collaterally  to  strengthen  it.  But  the  original  authority 
will  be  better  and  better,  in  proportion  as  they  who  record  the  facts 
were  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  occurrence  of  the  facts  themselves, 
and  had  superior  means  of  information.  By  this  canon,  therefore, 
the  authority  of  the  four  Gospels  can  scarcely  be  exceeded  in 
weight.  Matthew  and  John  were  absolutely  eye-witnesses.  Mark 
was  probably  the  same;  but  at  all  events  he  was  the  constant  com- 
panion of  one  who  certainly  was.  And  Luke  shall  speak  for  him- 
self." Then  suddenly  rising  from  my  seat  at  the  table,  I  seized  a 
Bible,  which  I  had  espied  with  pleasure,  upon  my  first  entrance, 
lying  upon  a  small  table  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  returning 
with  equal  speed,  and  opening  it  at  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  I  read  aloud 
the  four  introductory  verses,  and  immediately  afterwards  resumed 
the  argument. 

^'  You  observe,  I  said,  ''  what  St.  Luke  asserts — namely,  that 
he  had  a  perfect  understanding  of  all  things  from  the  first.  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  the  testimony  of  these  four  Evangelists  is  the 
very  best  that  can  possibly  be  had;  and  it  is  confirmed  in  every 
way  by  every  thing  else  which  bears  upon  it;  it  stands  unimpeach- 
ed  and  unimpeachable.  Your  sceptics  and  free-thinkers,  indeed, 
may  set  it  aside  at  once,  and  without  examination,  by  a  single  ipse 
dixit,  or  stroke  of  the  pen;  but  it  must  be  allowed,  I  trow,  that 
their  authority,  under  such  circumstances,  is  less  than  nothing — on 
the  negative  side  of  the  line  of  zero;  much  less  to  be  put  into  the 
balance  against  the  mighty,  overwhelming  authority  of  men  of  all 
ages,  prodigious  in  talent,  in  learning,  in  virtue — the  splendid  lu- 
minaries of  their  respective  generations — men,  too,  who  probed 
this  very  testimony  to  the  bottom,  were  satisfied  with  it,  and  fast- 
ened their  faith  and  hopes  upon  it.  In  comparison  with  this,  the 
other  kicks  the  beam.  '^ 

Mr.  Langstone  and  Mr.  Compton  not  seeming  disposed  to  say 
any  thing  in  answer  to  me,  Mr.  Harrison,  to  carry  on  the  discus- 
sion, inquired  whether  it  was  clearly  made  out  by  the  learned,  that 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  were  really  the  authors  of  the 
Gospels  ascribed  to  them;  and  whether  those  Gospels  had  come 
down  to  us  in  a  pure,  unadulterated  form.  "  It  happens,''  he  said, 
'*  that  I  have  not  examined  this  question  for  myself,  but  have  hi- 
therto taken  it  upon  trust;  I  should  like  to  know,  therefore,  some- 
thing more  positive  about  it;  and  it  is  of  importance  in  the  present 
stage  of  our  debate."  ^'  Yes,  certainly,"  cried  Mr.  Langstone, 
eager  to  second  any  thing  which  implied  a  doubt  about  the  founda- 
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tions  of  Christianity;  '^  unless  this  can  be  made  out  to  our  perfect 
satisfaction,  the  resurrection,  and  every  other  fact,  fall  to  the  ground 
at  once.  How  is  this,  Dr.  Warton  ?  There  are  plenty  of  gospels, 
besides  these  four,  which  you  are  pleased  to  call  forgeries:  but 
wherefore?  Why  may  not  these  be  the  forgeries,  and  those  others 
genuine  ?  Or  rather,  are  they  not  all  forgeries  ?  There  are 
enough,  I  believe,  of  absurdities,  and  inconsistencies,  and  contra- 
dictions in  them  all  to  overturn  them  all.  Pray  explain  this,  Dr. 
Warton  .?" 

Thus  he  ran  on  with  somewhat  of  his  former  flippancy;  and 
thus  I  answered  him,  subduing  my  indignation  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  endeavouring  to  preserve  the  superiority  of  calmness 
over  intemperance,  but  with  a  little  mixture  of  badinage,  and  of 
gentle  whipping,  now  and  then,  to  keep  him  in  awe,  and  to  fright- 
en him  into  good  manners:  *^Fie,fie,  Mr.  Langstone,"  I  said; 
*'  why  set  me  to  do  a  thing  for  you,  which  you  may  do  so  easily 
for.  yourself,  any  fine  morning  that  you  will  ?  There  is  Lardner, 
for  instance;  he  wrote  upon  this  subject  in  about  a  dozen  pal- 
try octavo  volumes;  and  what  are  they  to  your  free-thinker,  who 
is  always  indefatigable  in  his  investigations,  and  cannot  sleep,  unless 
he  has  dived  to  the  very  bottom  of  things,  and  solved  every  diffi- 
culty ?  Besides,  these  octavos  are  so  charming,  that  you  will  wish 
them  to  be  folios;  or  perhaps  they  will  tempt  you,  for  the  sake  of 
becoming  a  perfect  master  of  this  question,  to  betake  yourself  to 
the  real  folios  themselves — a  hundred  or  more,  I  warrant  you;  the 
old  Fathers,  I  mean,  without  whose  help  you  must  be  content, 
after  all,  to  go  upon  trust  or  to  grope  in  the  dark.  Well,  all  these 
have  been  conned  over,  again  and  again,  by  men  skilful  in  the  an- 
cient languages,  beginning  their  researches  with  the  apostolic  ages, 
and  carrying  them  down  through  several  of  the  early  centuries;  and 
thus  after  the  most  laborious  industry,  and  the  maturest  delibera- 
tion, and  the  most  scrutinising  criticism,  and  an  illustrious  display 
of  all  the  powers  and  resources  of  the  most  gigantic  learning,  was  the 
canon  of  Scripture  settled.  But  Mr.  Langstone  will  unsettle  it  at 
once,  and  without  any  trouble,  by  a  mere  quaere — may  not  the  four 
Gospels  be  forgeries  ?  I  will  ask  you  Mr.  Harrison,  can  any  thing 
more  be  done  that  has  not  been  done  towards  the  complete  disposing 
of  this  question  ?" 

<*It  seems  impossible,"  answered  Mr.  Harrison.  **  Every 
production  of  antiquity  bearing  upon  these  Gospels  has,  you  say, 
been  thoroughly  sifted."  '^  It  has,"  I  rejoined,  ^'  and  many  more 
than  now  exist."  ^'  Any  man,  then,"  he  said,  ^'  who  should  at- 
tempt to  go  through  the  inquiry  again,  would  have  smaller  means 
of  settling  the  question."  ''  Yes,"  I  replied,  '*  smaller,  certain- 
ly, but  amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  scrupulous  mind,  and  to 
occupy  the  longest  life."  *'  And  the  epitome  of  the  whole  inves- 
tigation is  to  be  found  in  Lardner  ;  is  it  not  ?"  he  inquired.     ^^  It 
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is,"  I  said.  "  Then  I  will  look  into  him,'*  he  continued,  **  just 
to  acquaint  myself  with  the  mode  of  the  investigation."  "  You 
will  do  well,"  I  said  ;  '*  but  almost  any  of  the  books,  much  short- 
er ones,  upon  the  canon  of  Scripture,  would,  I  think,  serve  your 
purpose,  although,  in  saying  this,  I  would  not  be  supposed  to  dis- 
courage larger  inquiries.  And  as  to  the  other  point  which  you 
started,  the  purity  of  Scripture  ;  it  need  only  be  mentioned,  to  sa- 
tisfy any  ingenuous  person,  that  since  the  invention  of  printing, 
the  wilful  corruption  of  the  text  has  been  impossible  ;  and  that  be- 
fore, the  power  of  comparing  manuscripts  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  translations  of  them  into  different  languages,  and  the  vigi- 
lant, mutual  watch  of  contending  sects,  made  it  extremely  difficult 
to  alter  or  interpolate  any  thing  without  immediate  detection.  In 
short,  every  thing  of  that  sort,  which  was  either  attempted  or  ac- 
complished, and  every  variety  of  reading,  which  has  ever  existed 
in  any  manuscript,  are  perfectly  well  known  to  the  critics,  and  ac- 
tually appear,  for  the  general  inspection,  in  the  great  and  elaborate 
editions  of  the  Scriptures.  What  more,  then,  can  you  now  at  this 
day  expect,  or  could  you  ever  have  ?" 

^'  Nothing,  certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Harrison  ;  *^  and  I  must  say 
for  myself,  with  the  most  unfeigned  pleasure,  that  I  am  entirely  at 
ease  upon  the  subject.  I  thank  you,  Dr.  War  ton,  a  thousand 
times."  "  Very  well,  then,"  I  said  ;  "  if  these  collateral  ques- 
tions are  thought  to  \>e  sufficiently  settled,  we  come  back  to  the 
original  one  with  the  more  decided  certainty;  and  we  cannot  but 
acknowledge,  not  only  that  the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection,  attes- 
ted by  such  witnesses  as  we  have  described,  is  a  more  forcible  and 
convincing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  than  the  appear- 
ance of  one  from  the  dead  to  different  persons  at  different  times, 
but  also  than  such  an  appearance  to  every  individual  of  every 
time."  ''  That  is  a  strong  assertion,  indeed.  Dr.  Warton,"  said 
Mr.  Compton  ;  *'  I  was  disposed  to  go  with  you  before,  but  I  can- 
not now.  So  far  I  am  well  aware,  that  the  appearance  of  one  from 
the  dead  to  every  individual  is  by  no  means  to  be  expected  as  a 
general  system.  As  Longstone  very  truly  said,  it  would  be  end- 
less. I  am  aware,  also,  from  what  has  passed  between  us  in  con- 
versation, that  it  may  not  suit  the  purposes  of  the  Deity  to  afford 
us  all  universally  the  best  evidence  which  may  be  possible  ;  but 
that  he  may  wish  to  try  our  tempers  and  dispositions,  whether  we 
w^ill  believe  upon  sufficient  evidence  ;  upon  the  same  evidence  that 
we  believe  other  facts  of  importance  to  us.  One  thing  more  I 
willingly  concede,  that  the  humour  or  caprice  of  particular  persons 
is  not  to  be  indulged,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  that  evidence, 
which  may  either  really  be,  or  which  they  themselves  may  choose 
to  call,  the  strongest.  But,  then,  I  should  still  think  with  Lang- 
stone,  that  the  appearance  of  one  from  the  dead,  theoretically 
speaking,  is  such  an  evidence  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  contro- 
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vert ;  and,  although  you  see  that  I  do  not  go  his  length  in  pro- 
nouncing it  singular  and  odd,  that  this  especial  evidence  is  denied 
us,  yet  I  cannot  but  regret  the  total  want  of  it  in  every  case,  and 
upon  every  occasion  whatever.  These  are  my  sentiments,  Dr. 
Warton,  which,  I  hope,  I  have  made  intelligible  ;  but  I  will  not 
shut  my  ears  against  conviction." 

I  could  with  difficulty  restrain  my  joy,  when  I  heard  this 
speech.  It  delighted  me  in  every  way.  It  was  full  of  candour, 
and  visibly  bespoke  a  surprising  change  of  opinion  and  feeling. 
But  what  pleased  me  most  was  the  desire,  which  I  thought  I  saw 
in  it,  of  carrying  Mr.  Langstone  with  him  through  all  the  conse- 
quences which  might  ensue  to  himself.  There  was  an  evident 
management  in  what  he  said,  with  a  view  to  his  friend,  of  some 
sort  or  other.  I  interpreted  it  in  the  view  which  I  have  mention- 
ed, and  hailed  it  as  the  harbinger  of  certain,  good.  At  the  same 
time  he  had  mistaken  my  position.  I  had  contrasted  the  general 
evidence  of  Christ's  resurrection  with  a  general  system  of  appear- 
ances from  the  dead  ;  but  he  contrasted  it  with  particular  appear- 
ances to  particular  persons,  now  and  then,  upon  extraordinary  oc- 
casions, and,  as  it  seemed,  for  their  own  conviction  alone.  In  my 
way  of  putting  it,  it  struck  me  then,  that  a  general  system  of  ap- 
pearances to  every  individual  of  every  time  would  come  to  nothing, 
and  be  a  waste  of  miraculous  interferences  ;  and  I  think  the  same 
now.  But  his  position  was  exceedingly  plausible  and  well  worthy 
of  consideration  ;  and  it  seemed  besides  to  be  of  great  consequence 
to  me  to  overthrow  it,  if  I  could.  I  knew,  upon  the  whole,  that 
it  was  wrong  ;  but  I  by  no  means  knew  whether  I  should  be  able 
to  prove  it  to  be  so  to  his  satisfaction.  Were  this  done,  the  result 
might  be,  not  only  that  he  would  look  solely,  and  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  to  those  great  universal  evidences  which  God  has  provi- 
ded for  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  but,  also,  that  he  would  aban- 
don altogether  the  vain  notion,  which  he  now  entertained,  of  the 
certainty  or  even  probability  that  a  particular  appearance  would  be 
useful  to  himself. 

"  Well,  then,"  I  said,  after  a  short  pause,  and  without  taking 
any  notice  of  the  variation  which  he  had  introduced,  ^'  We  Vv^ill 
see  about  it.  But  it  will  be  of  no  avail  to  argue  it  as  a  naked,  ab- 
stract, theoretical  question,  whether  this  or  that  evidence  is  the 
strongest.  We  will  take  it  up  practically,  and  as  Scripture  puts  it: 
^  If  they  believe  not  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  neither  will  they  be- 
lieve, although  one  rose  from  the  dead.'  It  is  supposed,  therefore, 
that  all  the  other  evidence  has  been  already  examined,  and  rejected 
as  insufficient;  and  the  question  is,  whether  the  same  persons,  who 
have  done  this,  are  likely  to  be  convinced  by  the  apparition  of  one 
sent  to  them  from  the  grave.  Our  Lord  said  they  were  not ;  at 
least  he  has  so  represented  it  in  his  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus." 
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"  Yes,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Lan^stone  with  vehemence,  and  inter- 
rupting me ;  ^^  but  his  own  histor}^,  which  you  call  authentic,  is 
against  him.  For  it  is  there  stated,  that  one  of  his  own  disciples, 
who  had  seen  all  his  miracles,  and  had  been  told  beforehand,  that 
after  death  he  would  rise  again  ;  and  was  now  told,  that  he  was  ac- 
tually risen,  and  that  he  had  appeared  to  those  very  persons  who 
mentioned  the  fact  to  him  ;  could  not,  however,  be  prevailed  upon 
to  yield  to  any  testimony,  or  to  any  evidence  but  to  that  of  his  own 
eyes  ;  and  the  story  goes  on  to  say,  that  this  evidence  was  given 
to  him,  and  that  he  believed  in  consequence  of  it.  This,  I  think, 
is  what  you  have  already  alluded  to,  Dr.  Warton  ;  and  you  insin- 
uated that  the  case  of  this  doubting  disciple,  who  afterwards  belie- 
ved, because  he  saw,  was  a  case  without  merit ;  so  I  suppose,  the 
greater  a  man's  credulity,  the  more  orthodox  and  the  more  meri- 
torious his  faith.  But  without  stopping  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
this,  or  to  remark  upon  the  inconsistencies  of  your  Scriptures  ; 
what  I  quote  the  story  for  is,  by  way  of  an  argiwientum  ad  ho- 
mineni  to  yourself,  Dr.  Warton.  You,  at  least,  must  allow,  that 
here  was  a  man,  whom  nothing  else  convinced,  convinced  by  an 
apparition  ;  and  why  should  you  pronounce  the  same  thing  impro- 
bable now?  I  protest,  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  resist  that  evi- 
dence myself.  But  there  is  no  danger  of  such  a  trial.  What  is 
there  to  re-appear  ?  The  bodies  of  the  dead  crumble  into  dust,  as 
we  all  know;  and  the  spirits,  which  animated  them,  vanishing  to- 
gether, will  never  again  disturb  others,  nor  be  disturbed  them- 
selves. 

Iliis  dura  quies  oculos,  et  ferreus  urget 

Somnus;  in  jetemam  clauduntur  lumina  noctem.*' 

These  two  fine  lines  of  his  Epicurean  Virgil  he  pronounced  with 
an  astonishing  declamatory  energy,  and  they  were  both  preceded 
and  followed  by  a  malicious  Sardonic  smile.  I  admired  the  poet- 
ry before,  whilst  I  deprecated  and  detested  the  thought  ;  but  now 
the  verses  themselves,  thus  cited  and  thus  applied,  grated  with  an 
odious  sound  upon  my  ears.  I  was  startled,  too,  at  so  bold  an 
avowal  of  so  base  an  opinion,  and  I  paused  to  recover  myself;  and 
such,  I  silently  thought,  in  his  own  phrase,  such  is  Langstone  well, 
but  what  will  be  Langstone  sick.  Such  is  the  courageous  Lang- 
stone  ;  will  not  he  too  be  timorous  when  he  stands  on  the  verge  of 
the  two  worlds  ? 

Mrs.  Harrison,  I  perceived,  was  deeply  shocked,  and  she  seem- 
ed to  be  doubting  within  herself  whether  she  should  fly,  as  from  a 
pestilence,  or  remain  and  risk  the  danger  of  another  similar  effu- 
sion of  impious  materialism.  If  she  had  gone,  she  would  undoubt- 
edly have  left  us  all  in  an  <'  admired  confusion,"  and  she  wished 
most  probably  to  hear  out  the  debate,  trusting  to  me  that  I  should 
preserve  the  superiority  in  it,  and  that  the  conceit  and  arrogance  of 
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this  audacious  sceptic  would  yet  be  humbled.  She  knew,  unques- 
tionably, that  men  existed  who,  by  the  adoption  of  such  ignoble 
opinions,  voluntarily  degraded  themselves  to  a  level  with  the 
brutes  ;  she  suspected  that  her  brother  was  once  such  a  man  ;  but 
her  ears  had  never  before  been  wounded  with  an  open  declaration 
that  such  a  man  stood  confessed  in  her  presence  ;  and  she  thought 
too,  perhaps,  that  her  own  presence,  and  the  presence  of  a  clergy- 
man, ought  to  have  restrained  him.  However  she  remained  ;  but, 
after  a  single  glance  of  disapprobation  and  disdain,  she  studiously 
averted  her  eyes,  during  the  rest  of  the  conversation,  from  an  ob- 
ject so  painful  and  disgusting  to  her. 

To  Mr.  Harrison,  as  far  as  I  could  conjecture,  what  had  happen- 
ed was  but  little  surprising,  and  to  Mr.  Compton  not  at  all.  On 
the  contrary,  the  wonder  of  Mr.  Compton  must  have  been  that 
Mr.  Langstone  had  not  proceeded  throughout  in  the  same  strain  of 
violence  with  which  he  began;  and  when  that  was  not  the  case,  he 
had  been  disposed,  I  thought,  to  interpret  the  subdued  tone  of  his 
friend  as  a  real  relaxation  of  his  hostility  to  the  Gospel ;  but  he 
was  now,  I  presume,  sufficiently  undeceived,  and  so,  if  possible, 
to  prevent  further  mischief,  and  to  keep  up  the  decencies  of  life  as 
well  as  he  could,  he  cried  out  with  uneasiness,  ''  Come,  come, 
Langstone,  you  are  encumbering  the  question  before  us  with  other 
matter  ;  I  want  to  hear  what  Dr.  Warton  will  say  upon  that  ques- 
tion.— Never  fear,  he  will  be  ready  for  you  on  any  ground  that 
you  may  choose  when  the  proper  time  arrives  ;  but  the  present 
question  was  raised  by  yourself,  Langstone,  and  therefore  you 
should  not  disturb  the  discussion  of  it  by  the  introduction  of  other 
subjects."  ^*  Oh!  by  no  means,"  replied  Mr.  Langstone,  ^*  I 
had  no  such  intention.  Let  Dr.  Warton  try  his  strength.  I  will 
listen  to  him  patiently." 

"  Well,  then,  Mr.  Langstone,"  I  said,  *^  as  you  ended  with  a 
quotation  from  Virgil,  I  will  begin  with  one: 

Sunt  geminae  Somni  portse;  quarum  altera  fertur 
Cornea;  qua  veris  facilisdatur  exitus  Umbris: 
Altera  candenti  perfecta  nitens  elephanto; 
Sed  falsa  ad  coelum  mittunt  insomnia  Manes. 

And  I  ask  you  this  first ;  liow  wdll  you  know  whether  your  sup- 
posed apparition  of  a  dead  man  from  the  other  world  comes  to  you 
through  the  gate  of  ivory  or  the  gate  of  horn  ?  How  will  you 
know  whether  it  be  a  true  ghost,  or  the  mere  empty  illusion  of  a 
dream?"  *' Oh!  pardon  me.  Dr.  Warton,"  he  replied  hastily, 
"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  dreams.  To  be  influenced  by  dreams 
is  the  very  height  of  folly  and  weakness  ;  that  is  not  my  failing. 
I  must  be  wide  awake,  or  the  ghost  will  do  nothing  with  ine. " 
"  So  you  shall  then,"  I  said  ;  *'  but  many  men  dream,  do  they 
not,  even  when  awake  ?"     ''  Why,  that  is  true  enough,"  he  an- 
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vSwered  sarcastically;  "  the  dreams  of  waking  superstition  are  end- 
less, and  most  absurd.'^     <<  Be  it  so,"  I  said.     "  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  you  are  acquainted,  as  I  am,  with  persons  who  affirm,  without 
the  slightest  doubt  upon  the  subject  in  their  own  minds,  and  appa- 
rently beyond  the  possibility  of  being  convinced  to  the  contrary, 
that  they  have  seen  with  their  open  eyes  the  strangest  visions  ima- 
ginable, which  you  know  immediately  by  internal  evidence  to  be 
false/'     ''  I  have  certainly  met  with  more  than  one  person  of  that 
description  in  the  course  of  my  life,"  he  replied.      ^'  But  I  pre- 
sume you  did  not  believe  their  stories,"   I  said.     '^  No,  indeed," 
he   answered  ;    •'  I    laughed   at  their   absurdity   and   nonsense," 
"  Should  you  have  expected  them  to  believe  i/ou,"  I  asked,   '<  if 
you  had  related  similar  stories  of  yourself  to  themV^     "-  Nor  that 
either,"  he  replied,    '*  unless  they  were  infatuated."      ^'  Well, 
then,"  I  asked  again,  '^  and  would  you  not  try  to  account  for  the 
mistakes  of  those  deluded  people,  by  saying,  that  they  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  dreaming  in  their  sleep,  although  they  thought 
themselves  wide  awake  ?     Or,  if  they  were  really  awake,  yet  that 
their  fancies  were  still  but  a  dream  ?     Their  agitated  minds,  per- 
haps, were  dwelling  perpetually  upon  some  peculiar  notions,  until 
they  embodied  them  into  shapes,  which  danced  before  their  eyes 
with  all  the  semblance  of  realities.     Would  you  not  explain  the 
matter  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways  ?"    He  granted  that  he  should. 
"  And  all  sober-minded  persons,"  I  said,    '*  would  explain  in  the 
same  way,  would  they  not,  any  similar  supernatural  visions,  which 
you  might  tell  them  had  occurred  to  yourself  ?"    He  allowed  it. 
*'  Very  well,  then,"  I  said,  ''  this  being  universally  the  case,  how- 
ever we  might  at  first  have  been  convinced  of  the  reality  of  these 
visions,  and  obstinately  bent  upon  believing  them,  should  we  not  at 
length  begin  to  distrust  ourselves  ?    One  man  laughs  and  ridicules  us, 
another  argues  and  disputes  with  us,  a  third  accounts  ingeniously  for 
our  delusions.    Can  we  stand  out  against  all  this  for  ever  ?    Will  not 
our  own  belief  be  gradually  weakened,  and  at  last  extinguished  ?" 
'^  It  seems  likely  enough,"   he  answered,   "  speaking  generally; 
but  if  I  were  the  person,  as  I  am  pretty  confident  that  I  shall  al- 
ways be  master  of  my  own  senses,  I  think  I  could  distinguish  suf- 
ficiently by  the  circumstances  whether  the  vision  were  a  true  one 
or  not ;  a  ghost,  suppose,  or  only  a  phantom  of  the  brain. "     "  A 
ghost  would  probably  speak  to  you,  would  it  not  V  I  inquired. 
«<  I  presume  so,"  he  replied  ;  ''  for,  if  it  had  any  rational  object, 
the  object  must  be  explained  by  words."    "  Undoubtedly,"  I  said, 
*'  and  the  words  spoken  might  be  an  excellent  clue  to  direct  you 
in  forming  your  judgment  about  the  ghost  itself,  whether  it  were  a 
true  or  a  false  apparition,  whether  it  came  from  God  or  from  the 
devil  ;  might  they  not  ?"     "'  Possibly  they  might,"  he  answered. 
*^  You  being  always  in  possession  of  your  sober  senses,"  I  said, 
'« if  the  ghost  were  to  utter  something  amazingly  nonsensical, 
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would  you  not  pronounce  at  once  that  it  was  a  false  ghost,  although 
3'OU  might  be  broad  awake  ?"  '^  I  would  certainly,"  he  replied, 
laughing.  ^^  And,"  I  said,  '^'  if  it  ordered  you  to  do  something 
which  would  drive  you  out  of  society,  and  disgrace  your  name  for 
ever,  would  you  not  pronounce  it  to  be  a  false  ghost;  or,  if  it  were 
a  real  one,  that  it  came  from  the  Father  of  lies  and  all  mischief." 
^' If  there  were  any  such  being,"  he  answered  dubiously,  "I 
might  perhaps  say  so."  '*  Well,"  I  continued,  *'  and  suppose 
the  ghost,  resembling  a  dead  person  of  your  acquaintance  who  dis- 
believed the  immortality  of  the  soul,  should  address  you  in  this 
manner,  '  Mr.  Langstone.'  He  comes  upon  a  grave  errand,  and 
therefore  we  must  make  him  speak  with  a  correspondent  becoming 
gravit}^;  ^  Mr.  Langstone.'  Probably,  indeed,  to  rivet  your  at- 
tention to  him,  he  will  repeat  your  name  three  times,  in  the  true 
ghostlike  style,  and  with  a  hollow  sepulchral  tone,  *  Mr.  Lang- 
stone, — Mr.  Langstone, — Mr.  Langstone.'" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  with  all  their  sense  of  dignity  and  good 
manners,  could  hardly  restrain  a  laugh.  Mr.  Compton,  without 
any  scruple,  laughed  aloud.  Mr.  Langstone  himself  bit  his  lips 
for  vexation.  It  was  quite  a  novelty  to  him  to  be  the  object  of 
raillery;  being,  like  ^sop,  devisor  aliorion,  non  ipse  deridendus. 
So  he  jumped  up  from  his  chair,  and  exclaimed  angrily  that  he 
would  be  gone,  if  we  wished  to  do  any  thing  else  but  to  argue. 
*' Nay,  nay,"  said  Mr.  Compton;  pacifying  him;  "this  is  Dr. 
Warton's  good-humoured,  facetious  way  of  putting  his  supposition; 
you  have  had  your  own  jokes,  without  any  obstruction  whatever; 
and  therefore  you  are  bouiid  by  the  law  of  reciprocity,  not  to 
spoil  his  wit  by  interrupting  him.  No,  no,  Langstone;  sit  down 
again;  I  am  all  impatience  to  hear  the  ghost's  speech." 

This  did  not  much  mend  the  matter,  however,  he  resumed  his 
seat;  because,  I  believe,  he  would  have  found  it  a  very  awkward 
thing  to  walk  across  the  room  to  the  door,  with  the  laugh  against 
him.  "  Well,  then,"  I  began  again,  ^'  if  Mr.  Langstone  does  not  ad- 
mire this  solemn  exordium,  perhaps  he  would  as  little  admire  the 
body  of  the  speech,  and  still  less  the  peroration;  so  I  will  put  it  all  in 
one  word.  The  ghost  comes  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Langstone,  that 
you  have  an  immortal  soul."  <'  Does  he  indeed  .^"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Langstone  irritated,  and  starting  up  once  more;  *' then  I  will  not 
believe  him."  He  uttered  this  in  a  most  determined  tone,  but  sat 
down  again. 

<^  I  thought  so,"  I  said  quietly;  '^but  pray  tell  me,  were  there 
not  persons,  before  the  Christian  sera,  who  reasoned  themselves  into 
a  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ?"  He  could  not  deny  it. 
*' And  is  not  the  immortality  of  the  soul,"  I  asked  again.  '*one 
of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ?"  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
say  otherwise.  "  And  which  is  most  easy  to  believe,"  I  asked 
thirdly,  <*  the  whole  of  Christianitv,  or  this  one  doctrine  which  is 
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a  part  of  it?"  This  question  he  refused  to  answer,  and,  crying  out 
petulently  that  he  was  wearied  with  answering  question  after  ques- 
tion to  no  purpose,  he  desired  me  to  answer  it  myself  according  to 
my  own  pleasure.  ^'  I  v/ill  then,"  I  said,  <^  and  the  obvious  an- 
swer is,  that  it  is  easier  to  believe  a  part  thart  the  whole,  which  ne- 
cessarily embraces  the  part  and  other  things.  And  now  we  may 
draw  the  conclusion  from  these  premises,  which  is  equally  obvious, 
namely,  that  Mr.  Langstone  would  not  believe  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, although  one  rose  from  the  dead." 

Upon  this,  not  being  able  to  endure  his  unpleasant  situation  any 
longer,  he  got  up  in  good  earnest,  and,  as  he  took  leave  of  Mr. 
Compton  and  the  rest  of  us,  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  chagrin 
with  a  laugh,  and  said,  ''Very  well;  as  Dr.  Warton  has  now  settled 
the  matter  to  his  satisfaction,  I  may  be  excused;  so  good  morning 
to  you  all."  This  he  accompanied  with  a  very  low,  affected  bow. 
Mr.  Compton  called  out  that  he  should  wait  till  his  horses  were 
ready,  and  at  the  same  time  desired  his  sister  to  ring  the  bell. — 
This  she  did,  but  Mr.  Langstone  was  gone,  and  no  sooner  was  the 
door  shut  after  him  than  she  exclaimed,  ''  Oh!  my  dear  brother,  I 
am  so  glad  that  he  has  left  us!  I  can  now  breathe  again  with  free- 
dom; but  I  shall  abominate  that  chair  (pointing  to  the  chair  on 
which  Mr.  Langstone  had  sat)  as  long  as  I  can  distinguish  it  from 
the  rest."  ''  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Harrison,  ''  and  with  all  his  positive 
dictatorial  temper,  and  with  ail  his  fluency  and  impetuosity  of 
speech,  he  is  so  shallow  too.  He  really  never  seems  to  me  to  pe- 
netrate beneath  the  surface,  or  to  see  to  the  end  of  any  thing,  so 
that  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  is  entangled  and  confuted  immediate- 
ly." Then  thinking,  perhaps,  tkat  what  he  had  said  was  not  com- 
plimentary to  me,  he  added,  instantly,  ''  At  the  same  time.  Dr. 
Warton,  I  am  fully  aware,  and  acknowledge  with  gratitude,  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  you  conducted  the  whole  conversation. 
Indeed,  if  it  might  not  look  like  flattery,  I  should  express  in  very 
strong  terms  my  great  surprise  at  the  readiness  and  facility  with 
which  you  meet  and  overthrow  every  position  adverse  to  Christi- 
anity." ''It  is  very  true,"  interposed  Mr.  Compton;  "  you  put 
me  in  mind,  Dr.  Warton,  of  the  ingenious  description  of  the  Dia- 
lectic and  the  Rhetoric,  and  I  perceive  that  you  can  contend  in  the 
manner  of  both.  Your  short,  pith)^,  pungent,  home-thrust  ques- 
tions are  the  hand  with  the  fingers  closed — the  fist,  as  we  call  it  • 
and  your  lengthened  disputations,  whether  in  attack  or  defence, 
whether  to  explain  or  to  illustrate,  are  the  hand  with  ail  its  fingers 
expanded  and  apart." 

I  was  by  no  means  displeased  with  these  commendations,  al- 
though not  entitled  to  so  large  a  measure.  If  their  opinion  of  me 
had  been  but  a  low  one,  I  should  scarcely  have  been  able  to  effect 
any  thing  important,  especially  with  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Compton, 
with  whom  authority  went  a  great  way.     I  thought  it  right,  how- 
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ever,  to  put  the  matter  on  its  true  footing;  so  I  said,  <^  Oh!  spare 
me,  gentlemen!  There  is  nothing  at  all  really  surprising  in  what 
I  do.  If  you  recollect  that  these  are  the  subjects  upon  which  I  am 
constantly  reading,  and  thinking,  and  talking,  and  writing,  and 
preaching,  all  your  wonder  will  cease  in  a  moment.  But  to  have 
done  with  this,  I  wish  to  know,  with  regard  to  the  last  point  that 
we  were  upon  when  Mr.  Langstone  deserted  us,  whether  you  still 
think  that  any  thing  would  be  gained  by  appearances  from  the 
dead.^"  ^' I  am  not  quite  satisfied  about  it,'^  he  answered.  '-The 
argument  terminated  too  abruptly  for  me.^'  ^^  So  far  I  presume 
you  see,^'  I  said,  *'  that  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  deciding 
whether  it  were  a  true  appearance  or  an  illusion,  and  if  a  true  one, 
whether  it  came  for  a  good  or  for  a  bad  purpose.  Then  it  must 
be  supposed,  (indeed  we  assume  it,)  that  if  it  were  a  true  one,  and 
came  for  a  good  purpose,  it  would  be  to  persuade  us  of  something 
against  which  we  were  so  strongly  prejudiced  as  to  have  rejected 
the  suitable  evidence  of  it.  Immediately,  therefore,  I  have  no 
doubt,  we  should  be  up  in  arms  against  the  poor  ghost;  we  should 
be  disposed  to  pronounce  the  whole  thing  a  fancy  of  the  brain,  or 
perhaps  the  pious  fraud  of  some  officious  friend  to  cheat  us  into 
Christianity,  or  a  change  of  life,  or  what  not  ?  Let  it  be  granted, 
however,  that,  in  spite  of  all  such  endeavours  to  escape  from  the 
impression  of  the  reality  of  the  ghost,  the  impression  will  still 
cling  to  us  and  haunt  us,  and  we  consult,  in  our  distress,  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Langstone,  a  man  of  the  same  principles,  pursuits,  and 
prejudices  as  ourselves.  Oh!  what  a  battery  would  be  opened 
upon  us  of  argument  and  raillery!  What  laughs,  what  jokes,  what 
jeers,  what  sarcasms,  would  not  b.'  launched  against  us!  What  ap- 
peals would  not  be  made  to  our  consistency,  to  our  courage,  to 
our  pride!  In  short  he  must  be  an  extraordinary  man,  I  think,  who 
should  obey  the  ghost  against  his  own  inclinations,  and  in  despite 
of  all  the  ridicule  that  would  be  heaped  upon  him.  You  remem- 
ber, no  doubt,  the  story  of  Lord  Lyttleton's  ghost,  and  the  attempt 
to  divert  his  mind  from  the  thoughts  of  the  death  that  was  fore- 
boded, by  putting  the  clock  forward  to  the  fatal  hour.  It  struck; 
and,  at  once  released  from  all  his  fears,  he  exclaimed  in  a  transport 
of  joy,  '  I  have  cheated  the  ghost !^  This  illustrates' what  has  been 
said;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  maxim,  which 
we  might  well  have  admitted  on  our  Lord's  authority  alone,  is  now 
sufficiently  proved  by  reason  and  by  fact;  namely,  that  they  who 
do  not  believe  Moses  and  the  prophets  will  not  believe  although 
one  rose  from  the  dead.'' 

<'In  truth  it  seems  so,"  said  Mr.  Compton,  ^^and,  therefore, 
we  will  finish  the  discussion  here.  I  am  sure  we  have  detained 
3^ou  unmercifully.  Dr.  Warton.  I  expected  to  have  talked  upon 
other  subjects;  but  Langstone  led  us  to  the  prophecies,  and  then  to 
this  idle  speculation  about  ghosts.     However,  it  has  been  useful  to 
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me,  very  useful."  *^I  am  glad  of  it,"  I  said,  as  I  got  up  to  go, 
'*  and  we  shall  have  time,  I  hope,  for  the  other  subjects,  with  God's 
leave."  *'  I  hope  so,"  he  replied,  and  reached  out  his  hand,  which 
having  pressed,  I  left  him. 


§  3. — Mr.  Compton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison. 

After  this  long  conversation,  a  week  elapsed  before  I  saw  Mr. 
Compton  again.  Mr.  Harrison  was  with  me,  on  the  following  day, 
to  report  the  satisfactory  progress  which  appeared  to  have  been 
made,  and  to  entreat  me  to  pursue  my  own  good  work,  whenever 
I  could  spare  time  for  it  from  my  other  employments.  I  was  as 
willing  to  do  this  as  he  could  possibly  wish,  and  I  was  particular- 
ly encouraged  to  proceed  by  a  circumstance  which  he  mentioned 
to  me.  Mr.  Compton,  it  seems,  had  written  to  Mr.  Langstone, 
without  the  least  delay,  and  whilst  the  subject  was  fresh  in  his 
mind,  in  such  a  manner  and  in  such  terms  as  to  prove,  at  least,  his 
own  sincerity,  whatever  effect  might  be  produced  upon  his  friend. 
This  letter  Mr.  Compton  had  shown  to  his  sister,  and  she  was 
highly  delighted  with  it.  Amongst  other  things  it  reminded  Mr. 
Langstone  with  what  facility  all  the  opinions  which  he  had  advan- 
ced had  been  overthrown ;  and  it  took  occasion  from  thence  to  in- 
sinuate the  probability,  that  every  other  opinion  of  his,  inimical 
to  the  Christian  religion,  might  be  overthrown  with  equal  facility. 
For,  in  fact,  these  opinions  had  been  taken  up  on  bad  authority,  as 
Mr.  Compton  too  well  knew  by  his  own  sad  experience;  and,  there- 
fore, he  exhorted  his  friend  to  substitute,  as  he  himself  was  about 
to  do,  for  Bolingbroke,  and  Voltaire,  and  Hume,  and  Gibbon,  the 
writers  of  a  better  school. 

Well,  I  arranged  with  Mr.  Harrison  to  be  at  Mr.  Compton's  the 
next  day;  but  before  the  appointed  hour  arrived,  I  was  stopped  by 
a  message,  which  informed  me  that  Mr.  Compton  had  been  seized 
during  the  night  with  another  attack  of  paralysis;  from  which, 
however,  it  was  thought  by  the  medical  men,  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly recover,  and  it  was  therefore  recommended  to  me  to  await 
the  result.  I  did  so,  and,  at  length,  after  the  interval  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  the  disease  having  abated,  and  Mr.  Compton 
himself  having  expressed  a  great  desire  to  see  me,  I  lost  no  time  in 
going  to  him.  I  expected  to  find  a  great  alteration  in  him  in  eve- 
ry way.  This  second  seizure  by  the  same  disorder  would  convince 
him,  I  supposed,  that  he  could  not  be  much  longer  an  inhabitant  of 
this  world;  and  that  it  was  necessaiy  for  him,  therefore,  to  set  sc- 
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riously  to  work  to  prepare  himself  for  the  next.     At  all  events,  I 
was  now  determined  to  let  him  know  the  worst. 

I  was  received  by  Mr.  Harrison,  who  conducted  me  immediate- 
ly upstairs,  and  tapped  gently  at  Mr.  Compton's  door.  Mrs.  Har- 
rison was  within;  and  I  understood  that  this  was  a  concerted  sig- 
nal for  her  to  dismiss  the  attendants  by  another  door,  and  to  admit 
Tne  alone.  However,  I  found  nobody  in  the  room  but  herself  and 
the  sick  man. 

He  was  sitting  in  his  bed,  supported  by  pillows,  so  as  to  be  near- 
ly upright.  With  his  right  hand,  the  only  one  not  paralysed,  he 
held  up  a  pocket-handkerchief  to  the  left  side  of  his  face,  to  con- 
ceal, as  I  thought,  the  distortion  of  it.  Fortunately,  I  was  prepa- 
red beforehand  to  expect  to  see  some  derangement  of  his  natural 
features,  which  is  always  an  affecting  spectacle;  but  he  was  proba- 
bly not  aware  that  I  knew  of  it,  and  so  tried  to  hide  it:  yet  he 
might  be  sure  that  it  would  not  escape  my  observation,  if  I  conti- 
nued with  him  many  minutes.  Ah!  I  said  to  myself,  he  still  clings 
to  the  world,  and  to  outward  appearances,  and  is  not  sensible  of 
their  vanity. 

As  I  approached  the  bed,  his  lips  quivered,  and  tears  started 
from  his  eyes,  and  all  that  I  saw  of  his  countenance  betrayed 
great  agitation  and  uneasiness  of  mind.  It  was  pale,  as  from  loss 
of  appetite,  unquiet  rest,  and  mental  trouble.  His  sister  wept  in 
silence.  My  sympathy  was  awakened,  but  I  could  do  nothing  to 
console  him.  I  could  not  grasp  his  hand  without  disturbing  and 
perhaps  distressing  him ;  to  speak  was  not  at  present  within  my 
power.  After  the  first  piteous  glance,  however,  when  he  ceased  to 
look  at  me,  I  became  gradually  re-assured,  and,  at  lenglh,  began 
the  conversation  in  the  following  manner: — 

<*  I  am  sorry.  Sir,  very  sorry,  to  see  in  so  much  affliction.'' 
*'  I  knew  you  would,"  he  said  immediately,  interrupting  me,  and 
expresssng  himself  with  tolerable  firmness,  and  without  any,  hesi- 
tation or  indistinctness  of  speech,  which  I  was  glad  to  observe. 
"Yes,"  I  resumed,  "  it  is  a  painful  thing  to  see  any  person  in  pain 
and  distress.  We  cannot  conquer  that  feeling  at  once;  no,  nor  at 
all.  Perhaps  it  does  us  honour.  Yet  the  slightest  reflection  teach- 
es us,  that  these  evils  of  sickness  and  calamity  are  calculated  and 
intended  to  produce  good.  As  I  walked  towards  your  house,  I 
watched  some  large  dark  black  clouds,  which  were  suspended  in 
the  air  over  my  head,  and  threatened  every  moment  a  tempestuous 
downfal.  On  a  sudden  the  sun,  which  was  behind  one  of  them 
shot  his  beams  obliquely  on  the  rest,  and  immediately  all  their 
skirts  and  edges  were  lit  up  with  a  golden  light.  The  thought 
struck  me  in  an  instant,  that  this  was  applicable  to  your  case,  Mr. 
Compton.  Your  sufferings  have  been  long  and  great,  after  an  un- 
interrupted enjoyment  of  health  and  worldly  prosperity.  The 
cloud  that   still   hangs   over  you  is  large,  and  dark,   and   black 
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enough."  *^  It  is  hideed/'  he  said.  "  Yes  I  resumed  again;  '^  but 
it  is  bordered  by  a  robe  of  glorious  light;  nay,  the  light  breaks 
through  it  in  every  direction.  The  design,  and  the  use  of  your 
calamities  are  as  manifest  as  the  calamities  themselves,  and  the  mer- 
cy of  God  shines  out  in  the  midst  of  them  with  a  visible  lustre. 
What  were  5^ou,  I  ask,  six  months  ago?  What  are  you,  I  ask, 
now  }  You  have  yourself,  indeed,  already  told  me  what  your  for- 
mer life  has  been,  and  how  conscious  you  were  that  it  was  totally 
at  variance  with  revelation.  But  it  was  contrary  to  reason  too, 
tlie  only  remaining  guide.  At  least  it  could  not  be  the  proper  life 
of  a  man  destined  to  immortality;  that  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at 
noon-day.  No;  and  I  will  go  further;  it  could  not  be  the  proper 
life  of  a  man  doomed  to  terminate  his  existence  in  this  world. 
They,  who  would  shamelessly  maintain  such  a  position,  are  but 
little  removed  from  the  brute  beast.  In  fact  they  put  themselves 
voluntarily  upon  a  level  with  him,  and  so  they  say,  as  he  might, 
if  he  were  endued  with  speech,  ^  Let  us  eat  and  drink;  for  to-mor- 
row we  die,'  and  our  existence  is  at  an  end  for  ever.  What!  Is 
this  the  language  and  the  sentiment  of  a  man)  Of  a  being, 
wdiether  immortal  or  not,  yet  gifted  with  the  highest  powers  of 
reason  and  imagination:  capable  certainly  of  the  greatest  actions, 
and  the  noblest  aspirations?  No,  no;  a  rational  creature  must  ac- 
knowledge that  he  ought  to  be  governed  by  reason  in  all  circum- 
stances alike,  whether  death  terminate  his  whole  existence  or  not. 
Such  a  life,  therefore,  as  is  led  by  loose  men  of  the  world  cannot 
be  justified  upon  any  supposition." 

Thus  I  was  running  on,  and  seemed  almost  to  have  forgotten  my 
main  point;  but  here  the  sick  man  himself  exclaimed  with  earnest- 
ness, and  dropped  his  hand  from  his  face.  ''It  is  too  true,  Sir,  I 
see  it  now,  and  I  wonder  it  so  long  escaped  me.  But  what  am  I  at 
this  moment,  that  I  should  feel  more  comfortable  with  myself?" 
''  You  are  come  to  yourself,"  I  said,  ''  which  is  a  mighty  change. 
This  sickness,  ordained  in  mercy,  snapped  jonx:  mistaken  habits 
and  your  erroneous  career  asunder.  It  compelled  you  to  reflect:  it 
brought  home  to  you  the  conviction,  that  your  life  hung  upon  a 
thread,  at  the  will  of  another;  it  forced  upon  you  the  thought  of 
a  hereafter  into  wliich  you  might  be  plunged  in  a  single  instant, 
unawares  and  unprepared;  you  looked  round  for  support  against 
this  tremendous  idea;  you  remodelled  your  ffimily,  upon  virtuous 
principles;  you  came  to  God's  house  of  prayer;  you  searched  the 
holy  Scriptures;  you  inquired  into  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
Am  I  not  right  in  calling  this  a  mighty  change?  Six  months  ago 
did  this  seeni  possible  ?  Could  it  have  happened  without  adversity  ? 
If  God  himself  had  not  touched  the  hard  rock,  these  waters  of  sor- 
row would  never  have  flowed:  he  deserves  your  love,  therefore,  for 
he  has  first  loved  you;  and  this  correction  is  the  proof  of  his  love.-' 

Vol.  ri.  '^^^'^ 
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^*  Would  that  it  might  be  so,"  he  said;  *-  but,  without  doubt,  if 
there  be  a  God,  he  is  necessarily  endued  with  all  perfection;  and  in 
whatever  he  does  he  will  seek  the  glory  of  his  own  nature,  and  not 
the  gratification  of  any  temporary  passion.  Nor  will  he  ever  exercise 
one  attribute  to  the  exclusion  of  another;  except,  perhaps,  justice, 
when  he  has  tried  mercy  in  vain.  And  this  is  the  thought  which  still 
alarms  me,  lest,  in  my  own  case,  he  has  inflicted  these  calamities  upon 
me  judicially,  and  with  no  view  to  any  further  mercy."  ^'The  great 
scene  of  God's  justice,"  I  replied,  ^'  will  be  the  next  world.  In  this 
world,  w^hilst  we  continue  in  it,  our  trial  and  probation  will  also  con- 
tinue; and,  consequently,  until  the  very  moment  of  our  departure  from 
it,  we  are  capable  of  amendment.  I  speak  generally;  I  do  not  mean 
to  assert  that  God  never  inflicts  punishment  judicially  in  this  world. 
On  the  contrary,  we  sometimes  see  men  struck  down  in  the  midst 
of  their  vices,  without  any  possibility  of  profiting  by  the  blow. 
That,  perhaps,  may  be  called  a  judicial  punishment;  but  I  myself 
believe,  that  even  such  persons  are  snatched  away  in  mercy;  in 
mercy  to  others,  that  so  signal  an  interference  of  providence  may 
operate  as  a  warning;  and  in  mercy  to  themselves,  because  God 
foresees,  that,  if  their  lives  were  prolonged,  they  would  abuse  the  in- 
dulgence, and  pluck  down  upon  themselves  a  heavier  damnation." 

He  shuddered  at  the  word  with  which  I  concluded  my  sentence; 
but,  before  I  could  proceed,  he  inquired  despondingly,  whether  it 
were  not  probable,  both  from  reason  and  Scripture,  that  God  had 
appointed  a  term,  or  limit,  beyond  which  all  the  avenues  to  mercy 
are  closed  against  us.  ^^Is  not  God  himself,"  he  said,  '' repre- 
sented, in  one  of  the  Psalms,  as  swearing  in  his  wrath,  that  certain 
men  shall  never  enter  into  his  rest?"  "He  is,"  I  answered. 
*'  The  denunciation  is  addressed  to  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness,  and 
regards  the  temporal  possession  of  the  promised  land  of  Canaan. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  final  salvation;  although,  indeed,  it 
might  reasonably  be  feared,  that  the  same  crimes  which  rendered 
them  unworthy  of  a  temporal  rest  in  Canaan,  mi^t  render  them 
unworthy  also  of  an  eternal  rest  in  heaven.  But  then  there  is 
this  hope  on  the  other  hand,  that  so  striking  a  punishment  as  that 
of  shutting  them  up  in  a  barren  desert,  till  they  were  all  cut  off  by 
death,  might  have  filled  mpny  of  them  with  deep  contrition  and 
remorse,  and  so  they  might  have  done  what  they  could,  and  the 
best  which  they  knew,  individually,  if  not  nationally,  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  their  offended  God.  This,  however,  could  not  re- 
verse the  temporal  sentence;  but  it  might  affect  the  final  one.  St. 
Paul  undoubtedly  applies  this  text  to  all  Christians;  and,  therefore, 
in  their  case,  rest  can  only  mean  the  eternal  rest  in  heaven,  which 
is  prepared  for  the  righteous.  And  how  does  the  apostle  intend  to 
admonish  us  ?  Why,  that  as  God  excluded  the  Jews  from  Canaan 
on  account  of  their  sins,  so  will  he  also  exclude  unrighteous  Chris- 
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tians  from  heaven,  of  which  Canaan  was  the  type.  This  being  the 
case,  therefore,  and  life  being  uncertain,  he  further  admonishes  us 
to  cast  out  betimes  the  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  and  not  to  prolong 
the  day  of  our  repentance,  but  to  seize  upon  the  present  moment, 
which  alone  is  in  our  own  power:  and  it  is  implied  that  the  present 
moment  is  always  in  our  power.  We  know  nothing  therefore  of 
any  period  of  God's  mercy,  or  of  any  condition  of  sinners,  after 
which  he  will  no  longer  strive  with  them,  but  withdraw  his  Holy 
Spirit  altogether.  If  there  be  such  a  period  and  such  a  condition, 
yet  he  has  no  where  revealed  them,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible 
for  us,  and  foolish,  to  conjecture  about  them.  But  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  they,  from  whom  the  spirit  is  withdrawn,  will  plunge 
deeper  and  deeper  into  sin,  if  they  are  permitted  to  live.  Every 
thought  of  theirs  will  be  evil  continually.  You  may  use  this  test, 
therefore,  for  yourself;  and  you  may  derive  from  it  the  mighty 
comfort  of  being  assured,  that,  if  there  be  any  such  fatal  limit,  you 
have  not  yet  passed  it;  on  the  contrary  that  you  have  receded 
from  it.  So  wonderful  has  been  the  divine  goodness  towards  you, 
that  you  have  been  able  to  retrace  some  of  your  steps;  and,  I  doubt 
not,  the  same  goodness  is  now  waiting  upon  you  to  be  still  further 
gracious.     You  have  reason  for  hope,  but  none  for  despair!" 

'^  Ah!"  said  the  sick  man  mournfully;  ''but  may  not  my  case 
be  like  the  case  of  Esau,  who  found  no  place  for  repentance,  though 
he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears?  Such,  I  think,  are  the  words  of 
St.  Paul.  I  met  with  them  this  very  morning,  and  they  have  made 
a  painful  impression  upon  my  spirits."  Upon  saying  this  he  wept 
aloud,  as  Esau  had  done,  and  his  sister  withdrew  from  the  bed-side 
to  hide  her  grief.  "You  have  mistaken  this  text,"  I  replied  im- 
mediately, to  re-assure  them  both;  ''you  have  mistaken  it  entire- 
ly. I  will  explain  it  presently."  Then  I  followed  Mrs.  Harrison 
to  the  window,  and  recommended  to  her  to  retire  into  the  adjoining 
room  to  compose  herself  She  was  aware,  I  believe,  that  I  might 
have  some  particular  wish  for  her  absence,  and  so  she  obeyed  at 
once,  telling  me  that,  if  I  wanted  her,  she  should  be  within  the 
hearing  of  my  voice. 

This  being  arranged,  I  returned  to  my  post,  and  sat  down  on  a 
chair,  close  by  the  side  of  the  sick-bed.  In  a  moment  Mr.  Comp- 
ton  exclaimed,  "Oh!  what  an  excellent  woman  is  my  sister.  Dr. 
Warton !  How  kind  and  tender-hearted !  When  I  think  of  her 
as  a  wife,  too,  I  see  and  deplore  my  own  loss.  The  great  error  of 
my  life  strikes  me  the  more  forcibly,  and  under  my  present  cir- 
cumstances adds  a  poignancy  to  my  feelings  which  is  acute  and 
piercing  indeed.  Ah!  Dr.  Warton,  I  too  might  have  had  such  a 
wife  perhaps  to  watch  over  me  with  afiectionate  care  and  anxiety 
in  my  distress;  and  children  to  surround  my  bed,  and  lament  their 
father.    Oh !  what  folly,  what  madness— it  touches  me  now,  it  sinks 
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to  my  very  heart!  You  do  not  know  enough  of  my  case,  Dr.  War- 
ton,  to  sec  the  astonishing  folly  and  madness  of  it." 

Here  his  sohs  interrupted  him,  and  he  did  indeed  exemplify  the 
history  of  Esau.  No  tears  or  sobs  could  now  recover  the  blessing 
which  he  had  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  a  present  indulgence.  It 
was  gone,  irreparably,  for  ever!  I  pitied  him;  but  still,  as  I  doubt- 
ed whether  he  had  any  conception  of  the  guilt  as  well  as  of  the 
folly  and  madness  of  the  sin  to  which  he  had  alluded,  I  thought  it 
would  be  unseasonable  to  attempt  as  yet  to  sooth  his  sorrow;  so, 
remembering  those  beautiful  lines  of  Milton  upon  wedded  love  and 
indiscriminate  sensuality,  I  repeated  them  to  him,  and  afterwards 
some  others,  which  are  put  into  the  angeFs  mouth  to  reprove  Adam 
for  the  undue  and  passionate  expressions  which  he  used  in  speaking 
of  his  connubial  happiness.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  thus, 
perhaps,  gradually  prepare  him  for  another  and  a  more  essential 
view  of  his  condition. 

*'  You  have  admired,  no  doubt,  before,''  I  said,  ^^  but  now  you 
feel  to  your  very  inmost  sense,  my  good  Sir,  what  the  divine  poet 
says: 

"  Hail,  wedded  love,  mysterious  law,  true  source 
Of  human  offspring — 

By  thee  adulterous  lust  was  driven  from  men 
Among  the  bestial  herds  to  range;  by  thee, 
Founded  in  reason,  loyal,  just,  and  pure, 
Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and  brother  first  were  known 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets, 
Whose  bed  is  undefiled — 

Here  Love  his  golden  shafts  employs,  here  lights 
His  constant  lamp,  ard  waves  his  purple  wings. 
Reigns  here  and  revels;  not  in  the  bought  smile 
Of  harlots,  loveless,  joyless,  unendear'd. 
Casual  fruition- " 

*^  Yes,  yes,"  cried  out  the  sick  man,  '^  I  see  now  my  error  and 
calamity,  and  my  degradation  too.  It  is  true  enough,  promiscuous 
lusts  befits  only  the  bestial  herds.  It  is  impure,  irrational,  unjust, 
and  faithless.  Guilt  and  shame  only  are  its  offspring.  The  delight 
is  momentary  and  vanishes."  "Yes,"  I  said,  **it  vanishes,  but 
it  leaves  a  sting  behind — 

Medio  de  fonte  leporum 


Surgit  amari  aliquid,  quod  in  ipsis  floribus  angat. 

Hear  Milton  again,  what  he  said  to  Adam  about  this  delight: 


Think  the  same  vouchsaf'd 


To  cattle  and  each  beast;  which  would  not  be 
To  them  made  common  and  divulg'd,  if  aught 
Therein  enjoyed  were  worthy  to  subdue 
The  soul  t){  man,  or  passion  in  him  move. 
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In  loving  thou  dost  well,  in  passion  not, 
"Wherein  true  love  consists  not;  love  refines 
The  thoughts,  and  heart  enlarges;  hath  his  seat 
In  reason; — is  the  scale 

By  which  to  heav'nly  love  thou  may'st  ascend, 
Not  sunk  in  carnal  pleasure." 

''Yes,  yes,"  he  exclaimed,  ''I  despise  myself  now  thorough- 
ly; it  is  base,  and  below  a  man.  This  is  my  deliberate  judgment, 
Dr.  Warton,  not,  as  you  might  think,  the  constrained  profession 
of  one  cut  off  for  ever  from  every  enjoyment.  My  misery,  in- 
deed, has  brought  me  first  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  but  thanks  to 
my  misery  for  disclosing  this  knowledge  to  me,  and  for  leading 
me  to  view  my  conduct  in  its  true  light,  as  it  really  is  abstractedly 
in  itself,  ugly  and  hideous."  "  Aye,"  I  said,  "and  if  it  be  ugly 
and  hideous  in  your  own  eyes,  what  must  it  be  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
Mr.  Compton?"  ''Detestable,  Sir,  and  abominable!"  he  answer- 
ed in  an  instant,  and  with  an  unusual  fervor.  "  Ah!  Dr.  Warton, 
I  have  argued,  (but  I  will  argue  so  no  more,)  I  have  argued  at  the 
midnight  ball  of  harlots,  and  when  ill-disguised  under  the  wanton 
mask,  that  the  gratification  of  those  brutal  passions  is  not  criminal; 
that  nature  herself  bids  us  reach  forth  our  hands,  and  taste  the  fruits 
of  pleasure  which  she  has  liberally  provided  for  us;  and  that  none 
but  the  morose  cynic,  the  stern  lawgiver,  and  the  pensioned  preach- 
er, would  endeavour  to  counteract  her  simple  dictates.  I  tremble 
when  I  reflect  that  such  false  and  hollow  arguments  have  too  often 
succeeded;  but  the  promised  fruits  have  turned  out  to  be  gall  and 
wormwood  in  the  end,  if  not  to  the  actual  taste.  Such  they  are 
now  to  vie.^' 

"Yes,  indeed,"  I  rejoined,  "it  is  very  likely,  and  I  am  glad, 
for  your  own  sake,  that  it  is  so.  But  how  shall  the  evils  done  to 
society,  to  families,  and  to  individuals,  by  such  reasonings,  and  by 
actions  correspondent  to  such  reasonings,  how,  I  say,  shall  those 
evils  be  repaired  }  We  ourselves,  by  God's  wonderful  mercy,  are 
spared  perhaps  to  see  the  horror  of  our  own  principles  and  conduct, 
and  to  repent  from  the  very  heart;  but  who  knows  this  of  all  the 
numbers  that  may  have  been  corrupted  by  our  example  ?  How 
few  are  they  who  have  the  opportunity  of  being  improved  by  our 
recantation!  Like  waves  upon  the  agitated  surface  of  a  pool  of 
water,  which  spread  around  in  wider  and  wider  circles,  so  does 
the  evil  of  our  bad  example  diffuse  itself  daily  and  hourly,  and  we 
have  no  longer  any  control  over  it.  Nor  does  it  cease  to  operate 
through  the  medium  of  others  even  when  we  die.  In  truth,  it 
still  proceeds  when  we  ourselves  lie  mouldering  in  our  graves,  and 
the  accumulated  sum,  no  doubt,  will  be  charged  in  part  to  us  here- 
after. We  cannot  reckon  it  up  in  imagination  even,  and  we  shall 
be  amazed  when  it  stands  in  array  against  us;  but  God  has  noted 
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it  in  his  book  from  time  to  time,  and  there  it  must  remain,  if  God 
so  choose,  imobliterated  till  the  final  account." 

Mr.  Compton  was  deeply  touched  with  this  picture  of  the  evil 
done  to  society  by  a  bad  example  ;  and  I  might  have  been  disposed 
to  stop,  but  recollecting  how  salutary  his  grief  might  be  to  him,  I 
went  on  almost  immediately  in  the  same  strain.      **  Think  also,"  I 
said,   **  of  the  misery  brought  upon  private  families,  and  of  the 
poor  victim  herself !     Brought  up  in  innocence,  we  have  robbed 
her  of  that  jewel.     The  delight  and  the  stay  of  her  parents,  we 
have  spoiled  them  of  their  chief  comfort  and  support,   and  have 
brought  down  their  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.     Having 
sacrificed  herself  to  our  seductive  flatteries,  we  have  cast  her  off  to 
scorn  and  a  deeper  profligacy,  when  we  have  satiated  ourselves  with 
her  violated  and  ruined  beauty.     We  have  done  this,  perhaps,  and 
without  remorse  we  have  hunted  out  fresh  victims  of  our  lust  with 
a  similar  result.     But  what  will  they  say  to  us  when  we  all  stand 
together  before  the  last,  unerring,   impartial,  inflexible  tribunal  ? 
Will  not  the  parents  demand  their  daughter  of  us  pure  and  inno- 
cent as  they  would  have  always  wished  her  to  be  ?     Will  not  she 
herself  exclaim,  pointing  at  us  with  an  extreme  anguish,  *  There 
are  they  who  polluted  my  body  and  soul  with  sin  ;'  and  will  she 
not  without  ceasing  invoke  almighty  vengeance  upon  our  heads  ?" 
My  own  feelings  were  so  much  awakened  by  these  representa- 
tions that  I  paused  for  a  little  relief;  and  then,  turning  towards  the 
sick  man,  from  whom  I  had  studiously  averted  my  countenance 
during  this  latter  speech,  that  I  might  express  myself  with  the 
greater  energy,  I  observed  that  his  face  was  covered  with  his  hand- 
kerchief, and  that  he  was  sinking  upon  his  pillows.     Without  de- 
lay I  rang  a  bell  which  was  upon  a  table  near  me,  and  immediately 
Mrs.   Harrison  entered  by  one  door,   and  a  nurse  by  the  other. 
<'  Mr.  Compton  seems  faint,"  I  exclaimed  ;  so  they  flew  to  his 
help,  and  some  hartshorn  having  been  applied  to  his  nose,  he  soon 
showed  symptoms  of  recovery.    However,  Mrs.  Harrison  beckoned 
me  to  withdraw,  and  I  went  accordingly  into  the  adjoining  room, 
where  I  found  Mr.  Harrison  in  some  anxiety.      "  There  is  no  dan- 
ger," I  said,   **  Mr.  Compton  is  getting  better  again.     He  would 
have  fainted,  perhaps,  if  the  hartshorn  had  not  instantly  relieved 
him."     ''  I  was  afraid,"  replied  Mr.  Harrison,   '^  of  another  par- 
alytic attack."     "No,"  I  rejoined,   "  there  was  nothing  of  that 
sort.     He  was  over-affected,   I  believe,  with  the  picture  which  I 
drew  of  the  results  of  vicious  indulgence  ;"  and  then  I  related  the 
substance  of  what  had  passed  betvreen  us. 

"  Aye,  aye,  indeed,"  cried  Mr.  Harrison,  **  there  is  no  wonder 
that  he  vibrated  to  that  chord.  Your  supposition  was  no  supposi- 
tion to  him  ;  facts,  facts.  Dr.  Warton,  now  speak  home  to  him  as 
loud  as  thunder.     A  dark  stain,  I  fear,  will  rest  upon  his  memory: 
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and  it  will  require  floods  of  tears  to  wash  out  his  own  guilt.  I  am 
glad  that  you  have  probed  his  wound,  and  that  he  has  himself 
shown  so  much  sorrow."  *'  I  knew  nothing,"  I  said,  -^  of  any- 
particular  story;  but  I  had  a  general  notion  what  the  habits  of  his 
life  had  been,  and  it  seems  likely  now  that  he  will  never  have  any 
other  means  of  showing  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance  but  by  the 
abundance  of  his  grief  Therefore  I  tried  to  awaken  him  by  pre- 
tending to  arraign  him  at  the  bar  above.  But  pray,  Sir,  go  into 
the  chamber,  and  bring  me  word  again  how  matters  proceed  ;  and 
whether  he  will  bear  to  see  me  once  more.  To  leave  him  thus 
would  be  unsatisfactory." 

Mr.  Harrison  went  as  I  desired,  and  soon  returned  with  a  re- 
quest from  Mr.  Compton,  that  I  would  come  back  to  him.  I  did 
so,  and  found  him  as  at  the  first ;  his  sister  supporting  him,  and 
the  nurse  having  disappeared.  Immediately  he  said,  "  Dr.  War- 
ton,  you  have  compelled  me  to  abhor  myself,  and  to  tremble  still 
more  than  ever  for  my  future  lot.  A  fortnight  ago  my  heart  was 
stubborn  and  obdurate,  and  sorrow  for  sin  could  not  obtain  admis- 
sion there.  It  was  in  my  head,  but  did  not  reach  my  heart.  Now, 
indeed,  it  is  no  longer  speculative  but  practical.  Yet  there  is  no 
merit  in  it,  to  avail  me  any  thing.  Here  I  am,  my  strength  is  laid 
in  the  dust,  my  nearest  friends  can  scarcely  recognise  my  features, 
another  blow  and  I  am  gone.  What  is  now,  then,  the  value  of  all 
my  past  pleasures  ?  The  memory  only  remains,  and  the  memory 
is  a  scorpion !  Sorrow,  therefore,  in  my  case,  is  a  sort  of  necessa- 
ry consequence  :  it  is  no  virtue,  it  is  not  repentance,  it  is  a  pun- 
ishment ;  for  any  good,  it  is  like  the  tears  of  Esau,  too  late  and 
unavailable." 

The  matter  and  the  manner  of  this  speech  were  pathetic  in  the 
extreme.  Mrs.  Harrison's  tears,  as  she  hung  over  her  brother, 
dropped  upon  him.  I  bore  up  much  better  than  I  could  have  ex- 
pected, and  replied  with  sufficient  firmness,  "  God  forbid  that  we 
should  attempt  to  limit  his  mercy!  His  invitations  to  repentance 
are  full  and  universal,  without  qualifications  and  without  bounds, 
and  the  examples  of  forgiveness  are  co-extensive.  The  true  pen- 
itent, the  spirit  which  humbles  itself  under  correction,  may  look 
upward  and  revive.  You  remind  me  of  the  text  about  Esau.  I 
told  you  before  that  you  misconstrued  it,  and  so  in  truth  you  do. 
Esau  profanely  despised  the  blessing  of  his  birtlmght,  and  sold  it 
to  another.  It  is  said  therefore,  in  our  translation,  (but  the  trans- 
lation is  inaccurate,)  that  he  found  no  place  of  repentance,  al- 
though he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears.  The  real  meaning  is, 
that,  with  all  his  tears,  flowing  as  they  did  from  his  heart,  he  could 
not  change  the  mind  and  determination  of  his  father.  His  father 
had  spoken  prophetically  by  the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He 
could  not  repent  or  retract  what  he  had  said.     The  blessing  was 
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immutably  attached  to  Jacob.  But  though  of  a  spiritual  character, 
it  was  still  but  a  temporal  blessing,  and  the  loss  of  it  did  not  doom 
Esau  of  necessity  to  an  eternal  condemnation.  Yet  the  story  is  a 
lesson  and  admonition  to  us  with  respect  to  the  great  spiritual 
blessings  reserved  for  us  in  heaven.  If  we  make  light  of  them, 
and  barter  them  away  for  present  sinful  indulgencies,  it  is  very 
true  God  will  place  them  beyond  our  reach,  and  we  ourselves  shall 
be  found  amongst  those  who  will  weep,  and  wail,  and  gnash  their 
teeth  in  vain.  All  this,  as  you  say,  will  be  our  punishment.  It 
will  work  no  change,  no  repentance,  in  the  great  ruler  of  the 
world.  Our  trial  will  be  over,  because  our  life  will  be  over  also. 
But  whilst  there  is  life  there  is  hope." 

Here  I  paused,  and  Mr.  Corapton  too,  was  silent, — ruminating 
deeply,  as  it  appeared,  upon  the  argument  suggested  to  him.  At 
length  I  resumed — ''Yes,  I  say,  whilst  our  life  is  prolonged,  there 
is  hope  of  our  salvation;  unless,  indeed,  we  have  apostatized  from 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel;  unless  we  have  denied  the  great  Redeemer 
who  bought  us;  unless  we  account  the  blood  of  his  covenant  pro- 
fane and  useless.  If  this  were  so,  then,  it  is  true,  to  whatever  ex- 
tent our  life  might  be  prolonged,  and  however  sincere  and  afflicting 
our  repentance,  there  would  be  no  hope  for  us.  No  repentance 
built  upon  foundations  of  our  own  invention,  upon  human  reason 
or  natural  light,  none,  in  short,  but  that  which  rests  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  in  him  crucified,  will  arrest  the  decree  which  our  sins  pro- 
voke. God  the  Father  will  not  be  approached  but  through  God 
the  Son.  There  is  but  one  mediator  between  God  and  man  capa- 
ble of  adjusting  the  differences  between  them;  namely,  the  God-man^ 
one  who  partook  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  was  therefore  qualified 
to  transact  for  both,  one  who  was  commissioned  by  God  the  Father, 
and  to  be  accepted  with  submissive  gratitude  by  us;  one  who  might 
not  only  intercede  for  us  by  supplication  and  prayer,  as  mere  man 
could  do,  but  plead  for  us  in  the  fulness  of  his  Godhead,  and  say,  '  I 
have  paid  down  the  whole  stipulated  ransom  for  sinners;  I  have  exem- 
plified, by  my  sufferings,  the  divine  severity  against  sin,  and  have 
satisfied  all  its  demands;  I  have  sealed  and  ratified  the  promise  of 
forgiveness  with  my  own  blood:  be  it  now  fulfilled;  accept,  for  my 
sake,  almighty  Father,  accept  the  sacrifices  of  a  troubled  spirit,  in 
which  thy  nature  delights;  despise  not  the  sighings  of  a  broken  and 
contrite  heart;  which  ascend  to  thee  in  my  name.  I  am  in  thee, 
and  thou  art  in  7nc;  and  let  every  poor  penitent  upon  earth  be  one 
with  us,''  " 

I  was  not  able,  nor,  had  I  been  able  should  I  have  been  disposed 
to  attempt  to  add  any  thing  to  this.  Nor  was  it  necessary.  In  a 
moment,  in  an  extacy  of  feeling,  the  sick  man  exclaimed,  reaching 
forth  his  hand  in  haste,  which  I  grasped  with  equal  eagerness, 
^'  Ah!  I  belie vcj  Dr.  Warton;  I  believe — and  may  God  slrengtheu 
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my  belief!  But  pray  for  me,  pray  for  me,  I  beseech  you!'*  The 
tears  burst  into  my  eyes,  but  immediately  I  loosed  his  hand,  and 
was  upon  my  knees.  Mrs.  Harrison  with  her  face  covered,  did 
the  same.  In  this  situation,  before  any  thing  was  said,  Mr.  Harri- 
son came  in,  impatient  at  our  absence,  and  was  soon,  without  utter- 
ing a  word,  in  the  same  posture  with  the  rest  of  us.  Then  bethink- 
ing myself  in  what  I  might  be  most  likely  not  to  fail,  and  what 
might  also  be  fit  for  the  present  circumstances,  I  drew  my  prayer- 
book  from  my  pocket,  and  opening  at  the  Commination  service,  I 
read  the  penitential  psalm,  with  the  omissions  and  alterations  which 
have  been  described  on  other  occasions,  afterwards  the  longer  pray- 
er in  the  same  service,  than  the  Lord's  prayer,  and,  lastly,  the 
benediction  of  St.  Paul. 

So  I  rose,  and  wished  to  be  gone;  neither  caring  to  have  my  own 
feelings  observed,  nor  to  observe  the  feelings  of  others.  But  Mr. 
Compton  arrested  my  step,  and  inquired  if  he  might  be  permitted 
to  receive  the  Sacrament.  ''  Yes,"  I  answered,  ^<  when  you  will.'' 
*^  To-morrow,  then,"  he  said,  "  at  this  time^  let  it  be."  "  It  shall," 
I  replied,  "  if  God  v/ill;"  and  then  I  hastened  away.  Mrs.  Harrison 
remained  unmoved  in  the  same  attitude  of  prayer,  and  her  face  hid; 
Mr.  Harrison  followed  me  to  the  door,  and  there  he  pressed  my  hand, 
but  could  not  articulate  a  sentence.  Thus  closed  this  interesting, 
this  consolatry  scene;  and  thus,  I  silently  prayed,  may  God  often 
bless  and  reward  the  feeble  endeavours  of  his  appointed  servants? 

Before  the  day  was  over,  a  note  arrived  from  Mrs.  Harrison,  to 
aplogize  for  having  permitted  me  to  depart  without  her  thanks. 
Her  sensations,  she  said,  were  so  complicated,  that  she  could  not 
describe  them,  and  unhappily  they  had  deprived  her  for  many  mi- 
nutes of  all  power,  of  attending  to  proprieties  of  behaviour.  But 
she  knev/  that  I  did  not  look  for  any  such  poor  recompense  as  that 
of  ceremonious,  or  even  of  real  gratitude.  What  would  be  my 
fullest  and  most  delightful  recompense  I  already  had;  namely,  the 
certain  consciousness,  that  her  beloved,  but  unfortunate,  brother 
was  fast  acquiring  by  my  means  the  temper  and  disposition  of  a 
Christian.  So  she  expressed  herself.  The  next  day  I  kept  my  ap- 
pointment. The  due  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Sacrament  in  the  sick-chainber;  but  the  intended 
communicants  w^ere  not  assembled.  Mr.  Compton  was  placed  as 
yesterday,  and  I  saw  distinctly  that  his  features  were  much  restored 
towards  their  natural  appearance.  On  the  whole  he  pronounced 
himself  better  in  every  w^ay.  There  were  with  him  Mr.  Harrison 
and  a  nurse;  but  as  the  rest  appeared  to  be  slow  in  coming,  he  mo^ 
tioned  the  nurse  away,  and  began  to  converse  with  me  on  one  of 
those  subjects  which  now  chiefly  occupied   his  serious  thoughts. 

<^  I  have  been  meditating,  Dr.  Warton,"  he  said,  *'  upon  the  ho- 
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liness  of  God.  It  Is  a  sublime,  and  a  fearful  speculation."  '^  It 
is,"  I  replied.  <^  We  may  get  some  notions  of  it  by  metaphysical 
reasonings;  but  those  notions  will  be  astonishingly  enlarged  and  el- 
vated  by  Scripture.  The  descriptions  of  it  there  are  magnificent 
in  the  extreme,  and,  of  course,  when  we  compare  ourselves  with  such 
a  standard  we  shrink  back  with  awe  and  alarm.  When  we  are 
told,  that  the  hearens  themselves  are  not  clean  in  God's  sight;  that 
he  charges  even  his  angels  with  folly;  that  the  very  purest  spirits 
which  encircle  his  throne  veil  their  faces  with  their  wings,  and  can- 
not behold  the  dazzling  purity  of  their  Maker — we  have  an  apt  image 
o£  hi?n  whose  name  is  Holy;  whom  the  cherubim  and  seraphim  in- 
cessantly laud  and  magnify  in  their  songs  with  the  preamble  of 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy;  and  the  rest  of  whose  perfections,  however 
ineffable  and  inconceivable,  are  so  much  eclipsed  by  this,  that  it  is 
on  the  throne  of  his  holiness  he  delights  to  sit — in  his  holiness  he 
speaks — by  his  holiness  he  swears.  But  then,  as  you  say,  the  idea 
is  the  more  terrific,  when  we  reflect  upon  ourselves,  and  conclude, 
as  we  must  of  necessity,  that  such  a  Being  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
tolerate  the  sight  of  any  the  least  stain  of  iniquity  in  his  rational 
creatures." 

"It  is  too  true,"  he  said;  "  and,  therefore,  whoever  wrote  that 
particular  Psalm,  it  was  a  proper  reflection  of  the  author,  that  if 
God  shoidd  be  extreme  to  mark  wiiat  is  done  amiss,  we  could  none 
of  us  abide  it."  "No,  indeed,"  I  answered;  "the  very  purest 
actions  of  the  very  best  of  human  beings  would  be  but  splendida 
peccata  in  his  estimation;  they  would  look  only  like  failings  white- 
washed over,  in  comparison  with  his  holiness.  The  eye  of  the 
world  might  see  no  flaw  in  them;  the  eye  of  the  doer  himself, 
turned  inwards,  but  purblind  witli  self-love,  might  discover  no 
blot;  but  every  flaw,  and  every  blot  stands  out  and  glares  in  the 
perfect  mirror  of  the  divine  excellence.  If  the  mixed  motives  of 
men  were  analyzed,  there  would  be  found  lurking  amongst  them 
too  much  of  human  frailty — too  much  desire  of  vain  glory  to  cor- 
rupt what  otherwise  might  have  been  sound  and  untainted;  so  that 
their  actions  will  never  endure  the  scrutiny  of  an  infinite  holiness. 
If  this  be  so,  then,  what  are  we  to  think  when  we  come  to  facts  ? 
What  becomes  of  our  arrogant  assumptions,  when  we  recollect, 
that  the  great  mass  of  us  do  not  merely  fall  short  of  being  blame- 
less, but  are  absolutely  sinners  ?  Nor  is  this  the  whole  of  our 
case.  Every  thing  proceeding  from  an  impure  fountain  must  be 
impure  itself.  This  is  our  misfortune.  There  is  an  original  un- 
cleanness  about  us,  which  the  Holy  One  cannot  behold  with  com- 
placency; and  which,  when  it  has  shown  itself  in  the  production 
of  its  proper  fruits  of  actual  sin,  he  must  of  necessity  hate  and 
loathe.     Where  are  we  now,  then,  and  what  shall  we  do  ?     Shall 
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we  dare,  with  this  gross,  tainted  flesh  ahout  us,  to  approach  liim, 
a  pure  spirit,  that  inhabiteth  eternity — that  dwelleth  in  the  high 
and  holy  place  V^ 

''Ah!'^  exclaimed  Mr.  Compton,  ^'I  understand  it  now.  We 
cannot  treat  with  hirn^  nor  he  with  us.  We  want  somebody,  to 
smooth  and  facilitate  the  approaches  lor  us;  somebody,  call  him 
what  you  will,  to  mediate  between  the  two  parties;  to  intercede  in 
behalf  of  the  inferior,  and  to  advocate  a  cause  which  would  other- 
wise be  hopeless.'^  *'  True,"  I  said,  delighted  that  he  had  solved 
the  difficulty  himself;  *'  this  seems  a  simple  proposition;  but  who 
is  there  in  the  whole  universe  of  things  equal  to  such  a  task?  Who 
is  there  with  authority  to  undertake  it, — with  love  enough  for 
mankind  in  their  fallen,  corrupt,  and  ruined  state,  to  desire  their 
recovery  from  it,  and  to  labour  for  their  restoration?"  *'I  pre- 
sume," he  replied  immediately,  ''  that  if  men  had  been  left  to 
themselves,  they  could  not  have  found  any  body.  How,  indeed, 
should  they  set  about  it  at  all  ?  How  could  they  be  brought  to 
concur  in  one  person;  and  how  could  ^li^y  know  that  God  would 
accept  his  otrice?  Indeed  they  were  dreadfully  ignorant  about  God 
himself.  The  probability  is,  therefore,  that  they  would  never  once 
have  thought  of  such  a  matter."  *'0h!  pardon  me,"  I  said, 
*'  they  were  always  thinking  about  it.  A  mediator  may  well  be 
called  the  desire  of  all  nations.  The  want  of  this  was  the  prolific 
cause  of  all  those  inferior  deities  and  innumerable  sacrifices  amongst 
tlie  heathens.  These  were  intended  to  approximate  them  to  the 
great  Being,  the  universal  Lord  of  all.  Every  nation  had  its  pe- 
culiar mediator;  nay,  almost  every  individual;  as  the  Papists,  ab- 
surdly now,  have  each  their  patron-saint.  But  one  man  at  least  in 
the  old  world  was  wise  enough  to  see  the  folly  of  such  a  system — 
I  mean  Socrates — who  said  that  men  would  never  have  any  cer- 
tainty with  respect  to  this  great  want,  until  some  one  should  be  sent 
down  from  heaven  to  teach  them." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Compton,  ''  there  he  was  undoubtedly 
right.  It  is  manifest,  for  many  cogent  reasons,  that  the  first  pro- 
position must  come  from  above."  ^'  Clearly,"  I  said,  delighted 
again  that  he  had  himself  suggested  such  a  thought;  *'  if  men  had 
been  better  acquainted  with  God  than  they  really  were,  yet  it  must 
have  been  left  to  him,  as  the  Sovereign,  to  declare,  whether  he 
would  pardon  sinners  on  any  conditions;  and  if  so,  then  on  what 
conditions;  and  whom  he  would  ordain  to  the  important  office  of 
making  those  conditions  known,  and  of  carrying  them  into  efiect." 
**This  is  quite  reasonable,"  he  answered;  "  and  so  far  the  Scrip- 
ture-scheme agrees  with  the  conclusions  of  our  reason.  But  now 
explain  to  me,  if  it  be  possible,  why  so  exalted  a  person  as  the  Son 
of  God  is  chosen  to  this  office.  Here  I  have  great  difficulties.  I 
admit  and  believe  the  fact;  but  1  cannot  understand  the  cause." 
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**  There  is  no  need/*'  I  said;  "but  still  a  very  satisfactory  cause 
may  be  assigned.  Are  you  aware,  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  was  the  great  Agent  in  the  creation  of  all  things?"  "  I  was 
always  aware,"  he  replied,  "  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  so  stated 
in  Scripture;  and  I  knew  of  the  famous  text,  in  the  beginning  of 
John,  which  is  generally  adduced  to  prove  it.  But  I  confess  the 
whole  thing  appeared  to  me  so  incredible,  that  I  never  examined  the 
question  for  m3'self.  Supposing  it,  however,  to  be  so,  how  does 
his  being  the  Creator  account  for  all  the  rest  ?"  "  You  shall  hear 
what  I  think  about  it  presently,"  I  said;  "  but  first  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  you,  if  I  were  to  repeat  the  splendid  passage  of  St.  Paul  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  After  calling  Jesus  Christ  the  image 
of  the  invisible  God,  he  goes  on  in  this  manner:  ^By  him  were 
all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visi- 
ble and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or 
principalities,  or  powers;  all  things  were  created  by  him,  and  for 
him;  and  he  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist.' 
This  is  sublime,  it  must  be  allowed;  but  is  it  not  also  full  enough, 
and  plain  enough,  to  satisfy  the  most  scrupulous,  who  admit  the 
Scriptures  at  least,  that  Christ  made  the  worlds  and  man?" — 
"Without  all  doubt,"  he  answered.  "Well  then,"  I  said,  "now 
hear  the  sequel;  ^  This  same  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  Church; 
that  in  all  things  he  might  have  the  pre-eminence.  For  it  pleased 
the  Father  that  in  him  should  all  fulness  dwell;  and  having  made 
peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things 
unto  himself.'"  "A  most  striking  passage,  indeed!"  exclaimed 
INIr.  Compton.  "It  asserts  or  im.plies,  I  think,  every  office  that 
divines  ascribe  to  Christ."  "It  does,"  I  said,  "and,  what  is 
more,  it  connects  them  all  together.  But  tell  me;  have  not  they, 
who  make  things,  generally  the  most  care  concerning  them  ?" — 
*^  So  it  should  seem  probable,"  he  replied.  "  And  if  the  thing 
made,"  I  said,  "  were  so  wonderful,  so  excellent,  so  noble  a  crea- 
ture as  man,  do  you  suppose  that  the  Maker  would  care  the  less 
about  him,  or  the  more,  in  proportion  to  the  distinguished  blessings 
and  qualities  which  he  bestowed  upon  him?"  "  The  more,  cer- 
tainly," he  answered.  "Do  parents,"  I  asked,  "appear  to  you 
to  care  what  becomes  of  their  children?"  "Intensely,"  he  repli- 
ed. "  And  the  more  intensely,  perhaps,"  I  said,  "  the  more  per- 
fect and  excellent  they  themselves,  the  parents,  are  ?"  "I  should 
imagine  so,"  was  his  answer.  "And  if  their  children  fall  into  dan- 
ger, or  distress,"  I  inquired,  "  do  not  the  bowels  of  their  parents  ab- 
solutely yearn  over  them;  and  are  not  all  their  aflections  and  powers 
let  loose  at  once,  whether  to  pity,  to  succour,  or  to  restore  them  ?" 
"  No  doubt  of  it,"  was  his  reply.  "  Well  then,"  I  said,  "  Christ 
made  man ;  and  how  divine  the  work  was,  we  know  by  the  ruins  of 
it  which  remain,  although  so  dreadfully  defaced.     What  wonder. 
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then,  that  he  should  compassionate  the  workmanship  of  his  own 
hands,  so  noble  a  creature,  fallen  from  the  high  estate  in  which  his 
bounty  had  placed  him,  and  in  danger  of  an  eternal  misery?  Could 
he  look  on,  and  not  be  moved  ?  Could  he  be  moved,  and  not  at- 
tempt to  save  his  own  offspring?  Could  he  suffer  the  most  glori- 
ous part  of  his  dominion  to  be  lost,  without  wishing  and  endeavour- 
ing to  recover  it  ?  Hence,  then,  he  becomes,  he  who  was  the  Cre- 
ator becomes,  reasonably  and  naturally,  the  Mediator,  the  Interces- 
sor, the  Advocate,  the  Redeemer,  the  Saviour,  of  mankind.  Who 
so  likely,  who  so  proper,  to  undertake  and  fulfd  all  these  offices 
for  them,  as  he  who  made  them  at  the  first,  and  has  presei'ved  them 
ever  since  by  his  providence  ?  and  observe  the  same  person  shall  at 
last  be  our  Judge.  Well,  therefore,  may  they,  wlio  accept  him  un- 
der all  those  offices,  anticipate  mercy,  and  they,  who  despise  or  re- 
ject him,  judgment  without  mercy." 

Mr.  Compton  trembled,  but  made  no  answer  ;  and  at  this  in- 
stant his  sister  entered,  with  several  servants,  and  inquired  if  I 
would  permit  them  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  company 
with  their  master.  ^*  By  all  means,''  I  answered.  *'  It  is  a  very 
favourable  opportunity.  They  have  been  for  a  long  time  the  in- 
mates of  a  sick  house  :  this,  I  should  expect,  must  have  awakened 
in  their  minds  serious  thoughts, with  regard  to  themselves.  We 
are  none  of  us  sure  at  any  time  beyond  the  single  pulse  which 
beats  ;  but  the  constant  siglit  of  a  death-bed  prevents  us  from  dis- 
guising this  fact  from  ourselves,  and  urges  us  forcibly  to  prepare 
for  that  destiny  which  awaits  us  all.  However,  they  must  ask 
themselves  this  question,  before  I  put  it  to  them  in  the  course  of 
the  solemn  service  :  whether  they  are  at  peace  w^ith  their  fellow- 
men,  as  they  would  be  at  peace  with  their  God  ;  and  whether  they 
grieve  for  their  past  sins,  and  hate  them  so  far  as  to  resolve  hence- 
forth, to  the  best  of  their  power,  to  walk  in  newness  of  life."  '^  I 
have  examined  them,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Harrison,  '*  as  to  all  these 
points,  and  their  answers  are  very  satisfactory."  *'  Very  well, 
then,'^  I  replied  ;  ''  they  may  partake  of  this  private  Sacrament  ; 
but  i  advise  them  to  receive  the  Sacrament  publicly  in  the  church, 
upon  the  first  occasion  that  offers,  and,  indeed,  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  regular  practice  of  it.  God  loves  the  celebration  of 
his  ordinances  in  the  appointed  places  ;  but  where  it  cannot  be 
done,  as  in  the  case  l>efore  us,  we  trust  that  he  will  graciously  ac- 
cept the  will  for  the  deed." 

After  this  I  administered  the  holy  rite  ;  and  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance occurred,  which  at  fii'st  alarmed  me,  as  being  a  devia- 
tion from  strict  order  ;  but  it  appeared  to  produce  a  good  effect, 
and  therefore  I  did  not  interrupt  it.  When  I  presented  the  wine 
to  the  sick  man,  he  held  the  cup  in  his  hand  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  addressed  the  other  communicants  as  follows: — 
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^'  I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  of  you  present,  upon  an  occasion 
which  is  deeply  awful  to  myself,  and  may  be  very  useful  to  i/vu. 
The  greater  part  of  you  know  only  my  calamities  ;  there  are  but 
two  who  have  been  long  enough  in  my  service  to  be  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits  of  my  former  life,  before  I  was  roused 
from  my  security  by  this  severe  but  merciful  blow.  I  entreat 
them  to  pardon  me  for  the  bad  example  which  1  have  set  them  ; 
and  I  hope,  that  both  they,  and  the  rest  of  you,  will  all  be  admo- 
nished to  your  profit  by  so  sad  a  spectacle.  I  have  sinned — I  con- 
fess it — basely  and  heinously;  I  have  done  deeds " 

We  were  waiting  in  breathless  expectation  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  sentence.  He  began  it  with  energy;  but  the  recollection,  I 
presume,  of  the  deeds  themselves — black,  no  doubt,  and  corroding 
the  conscience — suddenly  oppressed  his  voice,  and  denied  utter- 
ance to  any  thing  but  sighs.  In  an  instant,  every  eye  that  was 
upon  him  shed  tears  of  sympathy.  At  length  he  was  aware  of  it, 
and  by  a  great  effort  resumed  his  speech. 

'^  I  will  not  wound  your  feelings,  nor  waste  your  time,  by  a  par- 
ticular enumeration  of  my  sins,  or  by  aggravating  the  enormity  of 
them.  I  will  reserve  that  duty  for  my  own  coascience,  for  the 
great  God  above,  and  for  the  minister  of  Christ,  if  he  require  it  of 
me.  But,  believe  me,  amongst  the  various  errors  and  sins  of  my  life, 
I  am  deeply  sorry  for  my  neglect  of  this  holy  Sacrament.  1  have 
partaken  of  it  but  twice  only;  once  very  properly,  but,  alas!  with- 
out any  due  efiect.  It  was  by  the  side  of  my  excellent  mother's 
death-bed.  Would  that  I  had  obeyed  all  her  counsels,  which  her 
departed  goodness  and  wdsdom  should  have  sanctified  to  my  ears! 
Perhaps,  she  observes  me  now  from  her  sainted  sphere  and '^ 

Here  he  stopped  again  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul.  All  our 
tears  redoubled  ;  his  sister  sobbed  aloud  ;  but  soon  once  more  he 
resumed,  and  finished.  *'  The  other  occasion,  upon  which  I  took 
the  Sacrament,  was  not  a  worthy  one.  It  was  a  mere  form,  and  to 
comply  with  the  law^s  of  my  country,  when  I  wished'  to  become  a 
magistrate.  Perhaps  she  is  wrong  in  imposing  the  necessity  of  so 
sacred  and  awful  a  ceremony ;  but  at  all  events  I  myself  was  wrong 
in  taking  the  Sacrament  with  worldly  views.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  my  motives  may  be  mistaken  now.  Some  one  may  surmise, 
that  I  am  constrained  by  the  fear  of  death.  The  fear  of  death  has 
been  wholesome  to  me,  1  allow;  and  I  thank  God  for  giving  me 
the  two  warnings  which  I  have  had.  But  I  am  under  no  appre- 
hensions of  immediate  death.  On  the  contrary,  the  doctors  throw 
out  hopes  of  life,  and  you  yourselves  see  how  much  better  I  am  to- 
day. I  receive  this  Sacrament,  therefore,  deliberately,  and  not  in 
haste  ;  from  conviction,  not  from  alarm  ;  with  gratitude,  and 
warmth  of  affection,  not  with  a  cold  thanklessness  ;  with  hope, 
and  not  in  despair.     I  receive  it,  with  a  firm  resolution  to  neglect 
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it  no  more,  and  with  an  humble  prayer  that  God  may  bless  it  to  my 
present  and  everlasting  welfare." 

This  being  said,  he  emptied  the  cup,  and  returned  it  to  me  ;  so 
I  performed  what  remained  of  the  ceremony,  and  took  my  leave, 
expressing  my  wish  aloud,  that  the  sick  man  might  be  left  as  quiet 
as  possible,  to  meditate  upon  the  solemn  scene  which  had  just  been 
acted,  and  to  realize  some  of  its  immediate  benefits.  It  was  his 
own  wish  too,  he  said  ;  so  we  all  retired  but  a  single  nurse,  who 
remained  to  w^atch  over  his  solitude. 

On  my  way  home  I  met  Mr.  Cornwall,  whom  I  have  described 
in  the  dialogues  upon  religious  melancholy.  He  turned  back  with 
me  ;  and  observing,  I  suppose,  an  unusual  gravity  and  thoughtful- 
ness  in  my  manner,  and,  perhaps,  a  redness  about  my  eyes,  he  in- 
quired, if  I  had  been  employed  in  visiting  any  sick  person  under 
extraordinary  circumstances.  "  Do  you  know,"  I  said,  ^^  the  in- 
habitant of  that  house  ?"  pointing  to  Mr.  Compton's.  '^  No,"  he 
replied  ;  ^'  my  residence  here  has  been  yet  too  short.  But  I  have 
always  remarked  a  great  stir  about  it,  and  lately  very  often  the  car- 
riages of  physicians  ;  and  I  intended,  when  the  thing  came  into 
my  head,  to  ask  you  what  was  the  matter,  and  who  was  the  sick 
person."  "  I  will  tell  you  now,  then,"  I  said  ;  ^'  but  you  must 
use  your  discretion  in  repeating  the  story.  It  is  a  proper  one  for 
the  ear  of  every  clergyman,  and  it  may  do  good  to  many  others 
besides.  But  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  go  hawking  it 
about."  "  No,  indeed,"  he  answered.  '^  I  understand  you  per- 
fectly." 

'^  Well,  then,"  I  said,  ^'  I  have  just  witnessed  a  most  gratify- 
ing spectacle!  I  have  seen  the  complete  triumph  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion over  a  seared  conscience,  and  a  hardened  heart  ;  I  found  a 
man  a  sceptic;  I  have  left  him  a  Christian."  This  prelude  awaken- 
ed, as  might  be  supposed,  his  curiosity;  and  I  now  gave  him,  in  as 
compressed  a  form  as  I  could,  Mr.  Compton's  history,  and  the 
heads  of  my  conversations  with  him.  But  before  I  concluded,  we 
had  arrived  at  the  rectory;  and,  as  he  would  not  release  me,  until 
he  knew  the  whole  outline,  we  made  several  circuits  of  the  shrub- 
bery; and  then,  upon  leaving  me,  he  exclaimed,  ^  3Iacie  esto  P 
His  ideas  of  the  possible  usefulness  of  a  parish-priest  were  highly 
enlarged,  and  his  zeal  kindled  to  undertake  the  same  arduous  du- 
ties. In  point  of  fact,  in  no  long  time  afterwards,  he  settled  him- 
self in  a  large  and  populous  parish,  like  my  own,  where  there  was 
a  vast  deal  to  be  done  ;  but  where,  unlike  mine,  there  was  no  ade- 
quate emolument.  He  laboured  hard  in  the  vineyard  ;  his  health 
failed  him,  and  his  spirits  were  almost  broken  ;  so  that  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  his  charge  to  another.  I  record  this  as  a  les- 
son for  the  younger  clergy.  It  is  fit  that  they  should  have  an  ex- 
alted conception  and  a  thorough  sense  of  the  importance  and  the 
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responsibility  of  their  profession  and  office  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  should  previously  count  the  cost,  and  make  a  due  estimate  of 
their  bodily  strength,  and  of  what  I  would  call,  their  force  and 
power  of  nerve  ;  so  as  not  to  discourage  themselves  and  ruin  their 
future  prospects  by  the  hazard  of  a  failure  in  the  attempt  to  do  too 
much.  This  was  the  result  v/hich  threatened  Mr.  Cornwall  ;  but 
happily  for  himself  and  others  his  health  improved,  and  he  is  now 
content  to  do  good  within  a  smaller  sphere  of  action. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  I  visited  Mr.  Compton 
again.  He  had  given  directions,  that,  if  I  called,  I  should  be 
brought  to  his  chamber  at  once.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  were 
with  him  there.  He  was  well  enough  to  have  been  lifted  from  his 
bed,  and  placed  in  a  large  easy  chair,  where  he  sat  wrapt  up  in 
flannels,  and  supported  with  pillows.  I  should  have  inferred,  from 
the  more  cheerful  air  and  relaxation  of  his  features,  that  he  imagi- 
ned the  bitterness  of  death  to  be  past;  but  to  my  first  simple  ob- 
servation upon  his  improved  appearance,  he  answered  immediately, 
shaking  his  head,  and  contracting  his  brow,  "  I  have  no  depend- 
ance  upon  it  whatever.  I  may  live,  certainly;  but  since  my  se- 
cond attack,  which  was  almost  as  unexpected  as  the  first,  my  ex- 
pectations of  life  have  been  much  diminished.  The  present  calm 
does  not  deceive  me.  No,  Dr.  Warton,  it  is  not  so  much  the  free- 
dom from  pain,  and  the  recovery  of  a  little  strength,  and  this 
change  of  situation  and  posture,  which  have  improved  my  appear- 
ance; as  the  disburdening  of  my  conscience,  the  practice  of  repent- 
ance, the  belief  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  reasons  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  partaking  of  the 
holy  Sacrament  yesterday.  These  are  the  several  things,  which, 
by  their  combined  influence,  have  produced  the  effect  which  you 
perceive,  and  upon  which  you  congratulate  me.  But  even  in  these 
respects  I  have  much  to  do;  and  I  am  well  aware  how  humble  I 
ought  to  be." 

All  this  was  admirable,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  delighted 
with  it.  "  Very  well,  then,"  I  said,  ^'you  have  now  proved  by 
your  own  experience,  that  the  practice  of  repentance,  so  painful  to 
the  imagination,  is  not  so  painful  in  the  act;  or,  at  least,  that  it  is  at- 
tended at  every  step  with  the  consolation,  the  comfort,  and  the  re- 
vival of  the  broken  spirit.  It  is  not  like  the  sorrow  which  ensues 
upon  the  loss  of  worldly  things,  and  sinks  the  man  down  to  the 
confines  of  the  grave,  having  no  support,  and  no  hope;  it  is  a  sort 
of  holy  sorrow;  it  has  a  cleansing  power  derived  from  the  merits 
and  promises  of  the  Saviour;  it  restores  the  man  to  himself;  it  set- 
tles him  in  a  peace  and  tranquillity  unknown  before;  amidst  storms 
and  tempests,  without,  it  introduces  a  sunshine  into  his  own  breast; 
it  encourages  him  to  repose  on  the  Mediator,  and  to  look  up 
through  hi?n  to  a  reconciled  God.     This  is  the  processy  Mr,  Comp- 
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ton,  through  whicli  you  yourself  have  gone;  difficult  and  painful, 
and  almost  impossible,  when  contemplated  from  a  distant  point; 
but  satisfactory  in  every  step,  and  most  happy  in  the  whole  result." 

*' Yes,  indeed,"  he  replied,  ^^and  the  Sacrament  has  crowned 
the  rest.  In  the  way  in  which  I  have  taken  it  I  consider  myself  as 
having  acknowledged  one  main  truth  of  Christianity,  that  Christ 
died  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  I  understand  it  to  be  a  memorial 
of  his  death  through  all  ages;  and  I  understand  the  receiving  it  to 
be  a  public  testimony  that  we  are  in  covenant  with  him.  By  bap- 
tism we  entered  into  that  covenant;  by  this  Sacrament,  I  presume, 
we  keep  up  the  recollection,  and  put  in  our  claim  to  the  benefit  of 
it."  '^  You  are  quite  right,''  I  said;  ^^Dut  besides  the  general 
benefits  of  the  Christian  covenant,  there  are  particular  and  immedi- 
ate benefits,  without  doubt,  arising  to  all  who  partake  worthily. 
It  is  impossible  to  think,  that  Christ  is  himself  present  in  this  Sa- 
crament, without  some  peculiar  blessing  attending  it."  '^  But  how 
is  that  ?"  he  inquired.  '^  Is  the  presence  of  Christ  any  thing  more 
than  a  strong  figure  for  his  influence  and  efficacy  ?"  '^  Yes,"  I 
said,  ^^  he  is  really  present,  but  not  bodily;  neither  by  the  conver- 
sion of  the  bread  into  his  bodily  substance,  which  is  called  transub- 
stantiation,  nor  by  the  union  of  his  body  with  the  bread,  which  is 
called  consubstantiation ;  his  presence  is  after  a  spiritual  manner." 

Here  Mr.  Harrison  interposed,  and  observed,  that  he  thought 
this  doctrine  was  not  expressed  with  sufficient  caution  or  clearness 
in  our  excellent  Catechism.  '« You  might  suppose,"  he  said, 
*^  that  we  of  the  church  of  England  were  Transubstantialists,  like 
the  Roman  Catholics:  or  Consubstantialists,  like  the  Lutherans." 
^' Let  us  see,"  I  resumed;  ^'we  w^ill  examine  the  passage  itself;" 
and  I  opened  a  prayer-book,  which  was  lying  on  a  table  near  us. 
*^  This,  no  doubt,  is  what  you  mean.  It  is  asserted  here  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  vp.rily  and  indeed  taken  and  received 
by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper.''  *'  Yeo,''  he  replied,  '^  that 
is  precisely  the  thing  to  which  I  allude,  and  which  I  consider  to  be 
too  strongly  expressed."  "  The  form  of  expression,"  I  said,  ^^is 
very  properly  the  same  with  that  which  our  Saviour  himself  adopt- 
ed; and  it  is  explained  in  the  same  manner;  namely,  in  a  spiritual 
sense.  For,  look  here — the  passage  to  which  you  object  is  an  ans- 
wer to  this  question ;  what  is  the  inward  part  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
or  the  thing  signified  ?  Observe,  it  has  been  already  stated,  that 
there  are  two  parts  in  each  Sacrament;  one  outward,  and  the  other 
inward;  and  that  the  inward  part  is  a  spiritual  grace.  It  is  mani- 
fest, therefore,  that  by  taking  and  receiving  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  the  Catechism  means  nothing  more  than  this  inward  spirit- 
ual grace."  ^^  It  is  very  true,"  replied  Mr.  Harrison;  "  when  we 
take  the  whole  together,  the  sense  of  one  passage  is  limited  by  the 
sense  of  another,"     ^^  So  it  is,"  I  said;  ''  and  as,  besides  what  is 
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clear  and  open  to  all  in  this  Sacrament,  there  is  a  divine  myster}^ 
concealed  under  it,  nothing  would  have  been  more  ill-judged  than 
to  cast  off  Christ's  own  form,  which  he  himself  insinuated  to  have 
a  spiritual  meanirg,  and  to  substitute  another,  which  should  convey 
merely  our  limited  and  partial  ideas  of  it.  In  short,  whatever 
Christ  himself  meant,  when  he  said,  that  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
eat  his  flesh,  and  drink  his  blood;  whatever  he  meant,  when  he 
presented  the  bread,  and  said,  '  This  is  my  body;'  and  when  he 
presented  the  wine,  and  said,  ^  This  is  my  blood;'  we,  by  adhe- 
ring to  his  expressions,  include  the  whole;  and,  by  partaking  faith- 
fully, we  may  hope  to  enjoy  every  portion  of  the  mysterious  spirit- 
ual benefit." 

Mr.  Harrison  having  declared  his  satisfaction  in  this  explanation, 
I  addressed  myself  again  to  Mr.  Compton.  ^'  It  seems,  then,"  I 
said,  *'  that,  besides  the  general  benefits  to  be  expected  from  an 
obedience  to  the  dying  command  of  our  Saviour,  and  from  so  po- 
sitive a  profession,  as  we  make  at  the  altar,  of  devoting  ourselves 
to  his  service,  and  from  the  sacred  act  of  acknowledging  the  ines- 
timable value  of  his  death,  and  our  trust  in  it  as  an  atonement  for 
sin,  and  for  our  own  sins  in  particular  ;  besides  all  this,  there  is 
something  else,  which  is  more,  I  think,  than  a  mere  figure  ;  some 
invisible  union,  perhaps,  which  takes  place  between  himself  and 
us,  to  our  sanctification  ;  some  seed,  as  it  were,  implanted  within 
us,  which  tends  thenceforward  to  the  production  of  the  rich  fruits 
of  righteousness  and  holiness  of  life.  And  this,  I  apprehend,  is 
effected  by  the  intervention  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  I  formerly 
represented  to  you  as  bearing  a  most  important  part  in  the  great 
business  of  our  salvation.  In  fact,  Scripture  so  states  the  matter, 
that,  without  the  help  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  cannot  take  a  single 
step  towards  that  glorious  end  ;  and  it  is  by  this  his  spirit  that  Je- 
sus Christ,  as  the  God-man,  is  prespnt^  and  acts  GYi^iy  where.  So 
far  as  his  divine  nature  solely  is  concerned,  he  is  every  where,  and 
at  all  times,  present  personally,  like  God  the  Father  ;  but  in  his 
mixed  nature,  by  which  he  is  chiefly  related  to  us,  he  himself  re- 
sides in  heaven,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  paternal  majesty,  and  his 
spirit  is  his  representative  here  upon  earth." 

'^  Would  it  not  be  a  simpler  and  more  intelligible  notion,"  in- 
quired Mr.  Compton,  **  if  we  were  to  consider  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
a, quality  rather  than  a  distinct  person,  or  as  the  spirit  of  God,  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  soul  is  the  spirit  of  man  ?"  *^  It  is  pure- 
ly a  matter  of  revelation,"  I  answered,  "  and  therefore  we  must 
take  it  precisely  as  it  is  revealed.  But  we  should  gain  nothing  in 
point  of  intelligibleness  by  the  notions  which  you  suggest,  and  we 
should  lose  in  other  respects.  If  the  Holy  Ghost  were  to  God 
what  the  soul  is  to  man,  we  must  change  all  our  plainest  ideas  of 
God  himself,  whom  we  suppose  to  be  one  pure,  unmixed^  and  un- 
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modified  spirit ;  and  if  he  were  merely  a  quality,  how  could  he 
act  at  all  '     No,   nothing  can  he  clearer  than  that  tne  Paraclete, 
the  Comforter,  as  Christ  calls  him,   is  a  person  distinct  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  hut  so  connected  with  them  as  to  proceed  irom 
both.     The  origin  of  the  Son,  we  are  told,   is  by  some  mode  ot 
generation  totally  unknown  and  inconceivable  by  us  ;  yet  such,  no 
doubt,  as  to  occasion  that  peculiar  relation  vyhich  is  expressed  by 
Father  and  Son.     Of  the  origin  of  the  Holy  Ghost  we  know  no- 
thing ;  except  that,  whatever  may  be  meant  by  his  proceeding 
fronr  the  other  two    it  was  from  all  eternity.     And  this  circum- 
stance of  his  being  eternal,  together  with  the  other  things  ascribed 
to  him  in  Scripture,  compel  us  to  make  h.m  a  partaker  ot  the  God- 
head.    The  work  assigned  to  him  in  promoting  our  sanctificat.on 
and  salvation  requires  Ae  powers  of  the  Godhead    and  there  ore  it 
is  of  deep  importance  to  us  to  know  and  believe  that  he  has  them. 
We  rely  upon  him  with  an  unshaken  confidence,  because  we  are  as- 
sured that  his  power  and  inclination  to  save  us  ^--e  eoneurren  ,  and 
the  same  with  'those  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.     And  to  obta  n  his 
mighty  aid  we  have  only  to  pray  for  it  and  to  use  it.      rhis    s  the 
practical  part  of  the  doctrine,  which  is  open  to  the  meanest  under- 
standing, and  wants  no  metaphysical  or  f'^'^t'f    '"'^--P/^Xa"; 
"  Yes  "  said  Mr.  Compton,  "  I  perceive  all  that  very  cleariy. 
There  is  a  simple  mode  of  viewing  these  matters,  which  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  general  understanding  and  the  necessities  oi  ™fkmd; 
and  there  is  another  which  may  occupy  the  highest  tnoughts  o   the 
highest  genius."      "  So  it  is,"    I  replied,    "  but,  unfortunately, 
Zy  nln  in  difi-erent  ages  have  run  wild  in  their  hign  specula- 
dons,  and  thence  arose  the  expediency  of  creeds  to  fix  tne  bounda- 
rfes  of  those  speculations.     The  safe  thing  is   to  adopt  ""«  rule  of 
Scripture-'  the  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God,  but 
tho  e  things  which  arc  reveaTed,  belong  unto  us,  and  our  children, 


for  ever. 


"VJthis  sentiment  they  all  appeared  to  acquiesce,  so  ^ftey  short 
«ause  heino-  desirous  to  go,  I  proposed  that  we  should  kneel  down, 
Cd  join  tolether  in  a  sh^rt  prayer.  This  being  readily  assened 
to,  Aook  tL  103rd  Psalm  for  my  basis,  and  altered  and  added 
as  it  suited  mv  ideas  of  the  present  emergency.  The  ettect,  appa- 
r  n  ly"  was  si^ch  as  I  might  Lave  wished  I  then  Pronounced  the 
Lord's  Praver,  and  the  benediction  ;  which  being  finished,  I  rose 
and  departed      Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  would  have  accompanied 

'"\'  h\l"^orKllo':'"f  my  conversations  with  Mr,  Comp- 
ton     I  have  recorded  every  thing  of  chief  importance  which  pass- 
ed between  us,  and  which  does  not  interfere  with  other  dialogues 
Uhap;ens  indeed  perpetually,  that  the  -™«^/"''f ^f J^^tf^^  J 
with  different  persons,  but  I  record  each  of  the  discussions  only 
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once,  unless  there  be  something  peculiar  in  the  beginning  or  termi- 
nation of  them,  which  throws  a  new  light  upon  the  subjects  them- 
selves; and  unless  also,  the  different  attainments  of  the  different 
persons  not  being  adapted  to  the  same  modes  of  argument  or  ex- 
planation, I  think  it  expedient,  in  pursuit  of  my  main  object,  to 
show  my  younger  brethren  of  the  clergy  how  I  endeavoured  to  ar- 
rive at  the  same  end. 

After  the  last  conversation  I  saw  Mr.  Compton  several  times, 
and  talked  with  him  as  usual.  His  faith  and  repentance  appeared 
to  me  to  be  both  of  them  lively  and  sincere,  and  I  was  glad  to  per- 
ceive no  tendency  whatever  to  fanaticism  about  him  either  in  his 
language  or  conduct.  The  language,  indeed  of  fanaticism,  which 
betrays  itself  in  an  instaiit  to  those  who  know  any  thing  of  it,  he 
had  never  learnt  or  heard,  and  it  does  not  come  naturally  to  any 
body.  His  conduct  always  discovered  a  proper  self-humiliation, 
and  a  due  distrust  of  himself.  Because  he  had  undergone  an  en- 
tire change  of  heart  and  sentiment,  he  did  not,  therefore,  assure 
liimself  of  his  indefeasible  salvation,  or  arrogantly  assume  that  he 
was  sealed  for  heaven.  He  looked  back  upon  his  past  life,  and 
was  abased  in  his  own  eyes;  and  he  looked  forward,  not  indeed 
without  the  hope  of  a  modest  diffidence,  but  still  with  much  of  its 
fear  and  trembling.  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear,  and  he  w^as  in- 
clined to  love  with  all  his  heart;  but  he  had  yet  had  no  experience 
in  the  ways  of  God;  his  condition  was  but  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom, and  therefore  it  was  very  properly  accompanied  with  a  whole- 
some fear.  Of  this  feeling  I  greatly  approved.  I  am  shocked, 
and  my  blood  almost  runs  cold  within  me,  when  I  hear,  as  I  too 
often  do,  of  the  greatest  of  sinners,  with  no  time  for  solid  repent- 
ance, quitting  the  world  with  all  the  religious  assurance  of  the 
greatest  of  saints;  dying,  in  short,  in  the  worst  of  causes  as  if  they 
died  in  the  very  best.  Even  the  thief  upon  tho.  cross  was  humble, 
and  acknowledged  his  own  baseness.  Never  would  I  court  the  vain 
applause  of  having  worked  up  the  minds  and  imagination  of  the 
profligate  to  a  feeling  of  security  with  respect  to  another  world. 
It  is  a  bad  example  for  others,  it  is  deeply  hazardous  for  themselves. 
The  conviction  of  the  certainty  of  salvation  is  not  salvation  itself, 
it  may  be  a  most  dangerous  downfall. 

During  this  interval  Mr.  Compton  busied  himself,  I  believe,  in 
works  of  charity.  He  had  been  too  selfish  before,  and  had  spent 
his  whole  income  upon  his  private  indulgences.  Now  he  employ- 
ed his  sister  to  look  for  persons  in  distress,  and  to  relieve  them ; 
and  he  subscribed  liberally  to  all  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the 
parish.  But  his  career  of  doing  good  was  short.  One  night,  his 
female  nurse  only  being  in  attendance  upon  him,  came  the  third  pa- 
ralytic attack,  which  ended  fatally. 

I  was  sent  for  early  in  the  morning.     He  was  lying  in  his  bed 
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upon  his  back  with  his  eyes  closed.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  were 
standing  by;  the  former  in  deep  thought,  the  latter  in  tears.  I 
spoke-— his  lips  moved,  but  he  could  not  articulate  any  thing.  I 
pressed  his  hand  gently;  he  grasped  mine  with  strength  without 
loosing  it.  '*  It  pleases  God,''  I  said  aloud,  "to  preserve  his  un- 
derstanding to  him  in  this  great  extremity.  Let  us  seize  the  pre- 
cious moment,  and  spend  it  in  prayer.''  He  understood  me,  and 
let  go  my  hand.  Immediately  we  were  all  upon  our  knees,  and  I 
read  the  prayer  appointed  for  those  who  have  small  hope  of  reco- 
very. When  it  was  finished  I  rose  and  took  his  hand  again;  and, 
putting  my  face  close  to  his,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  and  com- 
prehended me.  I  thought  that  he  answered  "  yes,"  but  he  gave 
me  a  sufficient  sign  by  pressing  my  hand  with  vigour,  and  still  re- 
taining it.  I  asked  again  if  he  was  firm  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ; 
again  he  pressed  my  hand,  and  then  loosed  it.  I  concluded  that 
any  more  questions  w^ould  only  disturb  his  last  moments,  so  I  pro- 
nounced over  him  the  benediction  at  the  end  of  the  Visitation-ser- 
vice, and  prepared  to  go.  Indeed  I  could  do  no  more.  Hesitating 
a  little,  at  length  I  went  without  being  noticed;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Har- 
rison still  remaining  upon  their  knees. 

In  three  hours  I  returned,  expecting  to  hear  that  all  was  over. 
He  was  alive,  and  I  was  desired  to  go  upstairs.  Very  soon,  as  I 
mounted  them,  I  heard  a  dreadful  noise,  which  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe. It  resembled  most  the  snorting  of  a  furious  horse.  I  start- 
ed at  first,  but  finding  it  to  be  repeated  at  regular  intervals,  I  too 
well  understood  what  it  was.  The  door  into  the  sick-chamber,  at 
the  top  of  the  staircase,  was  wide  open.  I  passed  rapidly  by  it, 
but  I  had  a  glimpse  of  the  dying  man  as  he  lay  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  before,  with  his  nostrils  distended  and  his  mouth  gaping. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  were  in  the  sitting-room.  She  was  on  her 
knees,  and  her  husband  was  supporting  her.  The  sight  had  been 
too  appalling  for  them,  and  they  had  retired  here;  but  they  were 
not  out  of  reach  of  the  noise,  which  had  scared  every  bqdy  else 
away.  At  first  I  was  disposed  to  endeavour  to  console  Mrs.  Har- 
rison, but  upon  reflection  I  only  said,  "  I  will  read  the  commen- 
datory prayer."  '^He  is  quite  insensible,"  replied  Mr.  Harrison. 
"I  suppose  so,"  I  rejoined,  "but  I  will  read  it  for  our  own  use. 
Stay  where  you  are,  I  will  go  by  myself  into  the  apartment  of 
death.     You  will  hear  me  from  hence." 

Thus,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  I  stepped  softly  into  the 
adjoining  chamber,  but  the  rolling  of  thunder  over  our  heads 
would  not  have  awaked  Mr.  Compton  now.  I  came  to  the  side  of 
his  bed,  knelt  down,  and  performed  as  well  as  I  could  the  painful 
duty.  The  noise  continued  equally  terrific;  but  every  gasp  seemed 
as  if  it  would  be  the  last.     His  mouth  foamed,  and  there  was  no- 
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body  to  cleanse  it.  Fortunately  his  eyes  were  already  closed.  I 
descended  the  stairs,  but  the  terrible  noise  pursued  me  till  the  door 
was  shut  upon  me.  In  imagination  I  heard  it  afterwards  wherever 
I  went  during  the  day. 

On  the  following  day,  and  not  before,  Mr.  Compton  died.  It 
was  a  bitter  interval  to  every  person  in  the  house.  No  one  had 
the  courage  to  approach  him  in  this  tremendous  struggle  of  the  soul 
to  escape  from  the  body.  But  at  length  she  departed  and  all  was 
peace. 


THE  END. 


